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Review  I. 


1.  Manual  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Being  aii 
Abridgment  of  the  late  Dr.  Pereira'e  'Elements  of  Materia 
Medica.'  By  F.  J.  Farrb,  M.B.  Cantab.,  F.R.CP.,  Senior 
Phyeictan  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on 
Materia  Medica  in  St.  Bartholomew's  College ;  assisted  by 
RoBKRT  Bentlet,  M.R.C.S.,  F,L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in 
Kiiifr's  College,  and  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany 
to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  by 
Robert  Warington,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S,,  Chemical  Operator 
to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Chemical  Society,     London.     Pp.  614. 

2.  Note-Book  of  Materia  Medica,  P/tartnacology  and  Thera- 
peutics. By  R.  E.  Scobesby-Jackson,  M.I).,  F.R.S.E., 
Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Lecturer  on  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics  at  Surgeon's  Hall,  Edinburgh,  &c. 
Edinburgh.     Pp.  i\2,  with  Supplement. 

3.  Neligan's  Medicines,  their  Uses  and  Mode  of  Administration, 
By  Rawdon  Macnamada,  Fellow,  Member  of  Council,  and 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
Ireland;  Surgeon  to  the  Meath  Hospital,  &c.  Seventh 
Edition.     Dublin.     Pp.  934. 

4.  A  Manual  of  Practical  Therapeutics,  considered  chiefly  with 

Reference  to  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica.     By  Edward 
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John  WahinGjF.R.C.S.,F.L.S.,  Surgeon  in  Her  Majesty's 
Indian  Army.     Second  Edition.     London.     Fp.  956. 

5.  A  Manual  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  including 

the  Preparations  of  the  British  Pharmacopaia  (1867)  and 
many  other  Approved  Medicines.  Uy  J.  Fokbks  Ecitlb, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  ami  Fuederick  W.  Headland,  M.D.,  B.A., 
F.L.S.      Fifth  Edition.     London.     Pp.  824. 

6.  The  Essentials  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  By 
Alfred  Baring  Garkod,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.,  Professor 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  at  King's  College, 
London,  Physician  to  King's  College  Hospital,  &o.  Third 
Edition.     London.     Pp.  479. 

7.  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica :  a  Syttematic  Treatise  on 
the  Action  and  Uses  of  Medicinal  Agents,  including  their 
Description  and  History.  By  Alfred  Stille,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  of  Clinical 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  &c.  2  vols. 
Third  Edition.     Philadelphia.     Pp.  824  and  864. 

8.  The  Institutes  of  Medicine.  By  Marttn  Paine,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Materia  Medica  in 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  &c.,  &c.  Eighth 
Edition.     New  York.     Pp.  1145. 

9.  A  Dictionary  of  Materia  Medica  and  TTierapeutics.  By 
Adolphe  Wahltuch,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P,  Lond.,  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  Prague,  &c.  London. 
Pp.  482. 

10.  The  Action  of  Medicines  in  the  System.  By  Frederick 
William  Headland.  M.D.,  B.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.R.C.P.,  &c. 
Fourth  Edition.   London.    Pp.  449.  . 

11.  Lectures  on  some  of  the  Applications  of  Chemistry  and 
Mechanics  to  Pathology  and  Therapeutics.  By  H,  Bence 
JoNBS,  A.M.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Late  Physician  to  St.  Geoi^e's 
Hospiul.     London.   Pp.  308. 

That  the  whole  subject  of  therapeutics  is  in  a  most  unsatis- 
factory state  every  one  seems  ready  to  admit;  but  how  to  improve 
its  position  is  a  question  to  which  there  also  seems  to  be  very 
various  answers.  That  this,  the  oldest  department  of  medical 
knowledge,  for  the  practical  ever  comes  before  the  theoretical, 
should  be  in  such  a  predicament,  is  scarcely  encouraging,  and  it  is 
anything  but  complimentary  to  ourselves  or  our  forefathers  that 
men  should  be  only  now  beginning  to  talk  of  studying  the 
natural  history  of  disease  if,  after  all,  that  fine-sounding  phrase 
means  anything.     Those  who  advocate  this  method  of  attaining 
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a  sound  kuotvledge  of  scientific  medicine,  tell  us  that  we  should, 
before  trying  to  study  the  means  of  curing  disease,  ascertain,  as 
far  as  possible,  what  tendency  there  is  to  self-limitatiou  or  even 
to  self-cure  on  the  part  of  disease.  But,  at  the  very  outset,  we 
are  met  by  serious  obstacles  ;  we  have  to  define  what  is  meant  by 
disease  as  contradistinguished  from  health — a  matter  of  no  little 
difficulty,  if,  indeed,  it  be  at  all  possible.  We  must  consider 
how  diseases  originate,  whether,  at  extra,  by  causes  acting  only 
for  a  limited  period,  or  ab  intra,  by  causes  acting  over  a  more 
prolonged  space  of  time.  In  most  of  the  former  class  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  distinctly  self-limiting  i)ower,  as  in  most 
diseases  of  the  zymotic  class,  especially  the  exanthemata. 
Another  difficulty  springs  up  in  studying  diseases  of  this  class. 
How  are  we  to  account  for  their  non-recurrence  in  the  individual? 
Are  we  to  accept  the  doctrine  that  their  presence  occasions  the 
waste  of  some  material  in  the  body  which,  being  destroyed,  the 
morbific  influence  has  no  longer  any  effect  on  the  purified  orga- 
nism? or  does  it  introduce  something  new  which  is  hencefor- 
wards  to  exert  a  preservative  influence  on  the  system  ?  This 
difficulty  belongs,  however,  rather  to  the  domain  of  pathology 
than  to  that  of  therapeutics,  Jilthough  its  place  is  in  the  border- 
land which  both  separates  and  unites  two  closely  allied  subjects. 
The  former  difficulty,  however,  that  of  the  duration,  &C.,  of  the 
so-called  zymotic  diseases  is  one  which  has  a  vital  hearing  on 
therapeutics.  Diseases  of  this  kind  have  been  carefully  observed, 
and  it  has  been  noticed  that,  in  almost  every  case,  even  in  that 
of  syphilis,  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  disease  to  wear  itself  out, 
the  period  of  its  cessation  being  more  or  less  distinctly  marked 
in  different  instances.  It  has  further  been  noticed  that  the 
remedies  at  our  disposal  have  very  little  influence  on  the  pro- 
gress of  these  diseases,  and  that  we  are  powerless  to  arrest  tbeir 
course  once  the  poison  has  been  fairly  introduced  into  the  system ; 
but  that  our  efforts,  if  rightly  directed,  may  have  a  most  material 
influence  on  the  fatality  of  the  disorder.  A  poor  labouier  will 
sometimes  get  over  an  attack  of  typhus,  even  in  the  slums  and 
alleys  where  he  has  been  inoculated  with  the  plague;  but  his 
chances  of  recovery  are  infinitely  increased  by  good  food,  fresh 
air,  and  careful  nursing.  Unfortunately,  we  have  been  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  apply  this  observation  to  diseases  of  all  kinds. 
The  good  old  comfortable  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  physic  has 
given  way  to  a  bold  scepticism  as  to  the  value  of  any  remedies, 
with,  in  all  cases,  a  mental  reservation  as  regards  such  a  remedy 
as  quinine  in  ague.  Hence  it  is  that  men  talk  of  studying  the 
natural  history  of  disease.  Now,  what  we  understand  by  the 
natural  history  of  disease  is,  say  in  typhus,  the  course  which  the 
disease  would  tun  were  there  no  modifying  circumstances  to 
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iiiterfeve  with  it — which  involves,  in  the  first  place,  the  somewhat 
ilaii<j;erous  study  of  the  disease  in  the  slums  wheie  it  harbours, 
and  where  its  victims  live,  do  external  aid,  in  the  shape  of  un- 
usual food  ur  medicine,  being  extended  to  the  sufferers  from  first 
to  last.  We  need  scarcely  say  that,  in  a  country  like  England, 
such  a  procedure  is  out  of  the  question :  and  with  it  goes  the 
pleasant  ficlion  of  studying  the  natural  history  of  disease. 

But  all  diseases  are  not  zymotic ;  all  do  not  originate  ab  extra. 
Some  are  what  are  termed  constitutional,  and  would  appear  to 
depend  on  some  cause  or  causes  acting  over  a  prolonged  period 
within  the  citadel  of  the  system  itself.  Take,  for  instance,  those 
badly  understood  affections — gout  and  rheumatism — in  some  of 
their  forms,  at  least.  Such  a  disease  as  gout  does  not  appear  to 
possess  any  of  the  self-limiting  quality  of  typhus  ;  and  hence 
observations  applicable  to  the  one  may  not  be  true  of  the  otbor. 
Again,  with  regard  to  their  natural  history.  As  in  typhus,  no  one 
would  be  justified  in  refusing  proper  food  and  air ;  so  in  rheu- 
matism no  one  would  venture  upon  the  refusal  of  judicious  diet 
and  proper  warmth;  but  if  to  these  we  add  the  use  of  an  occasional 
purgative,  a  diaphoretic,  or  an  opiate,  we  are  no  longer  studying 
the  disease  under  the  circumstances  whereby  it  is  produced,  but 
with  new  and  artificial  suiToundings  and  influences.  This  is  not 
the  natural  history  of  the  disease.  Still,  these  researches  have  not 
beenwiihout  their  result;  they  have  shown,  at  IcHSt,  thatcertain 
diseases  may  be  encountered  by  such  simple  means  as  proper 
food,  air,  and  nursing ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  inferences  made 
have  not  stopped  here 

The  subject  of  disease  in  man  is  a  study  so  complex,  so  many 
modifying  circumstances  have  to  be  considered,  that  we  can 
scarcely  wonder  at  the  tendency  to  take  things  for  granted  so 
commonly  observed  in  the  history  of  our  profession.  From  time 
to  time  new  schools  have  risen,  resting  on  new  theories,  and  prac- 
tising new  plans  of  treating  diseases.  Each  of  these  has  taken 
something  for  granted  in  their  original  conceptions  of  disease, 
and,  consi'qucntly,  in  their  therapeutical  notions.  A  theory, 
or  at  least  a  hypothesis,  is  essential  as  the  basis  of  a  system  of 
tboraucutics.  One  man  may  say  that  lie  has  found  a  certain 
remedy  useful  in  one  form  of  disease,  another  in  another,  but 
these  are  only  isolated  instances — simple  facts  of  observation, 
whether  entailing  a  fallacy  or  not,  does  not  now  matter.  But  a 
systttn  of  therapeutics  requires  something  more.  A  theory  or 
hypothesis  must  be  founded  on  the  observed  facts  to  render 
these  generally  useful.  The  tendency  unfortunately  has  been  to 
found  theories  on  an  insuflieient  induction, — to  lay  down  abstract 
principles  for  guidance,  when  there  was  no  room  for  such ;  in 
short,  to  rely  on  authority  rather  than  observation. 
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The  recent  great  and  decided  advances  in  our  pathological 
knowledve  have  been  held  out  as  an  exarojile  and  an  encou- 
ragement in  therapeutical  inquiry.  Hut  to  benefit  therapeutics, 
pathology  must  go  still  further.  It  is  not  enough  to  show  that 
certain  morbid  structures  are  composed  of  certain  elements, 
cellular  or  otherwise.  It  may  be  said  that  when  matter  has 
assumed  its  cellular  shape,  it  is  beyond  the  domain  of  thera- 
peutic forces.  It  is  rather  in  the  intermediate  stage,  ere  yet 
matter  has  assumed  its  final  characters,  that  we  may  hope 
to  induce  any  specific  change,  i.e.  by  renilering  its  nutritive 
transformations  more  or  less  perfect.  But  to  do  this  we  need 
something  more  than  our  present  views  and  knowledge  of  patho- 
It^y,  we  want  more  information  from  the  points  where  thera- 
peutics and  pathology  are  conterminous — exactly  the  points  most 
difficult  of  access.  Some  really  master  mind  is  wanted  to  bring 
all  pathological  facts  thoroughly  en  rapport  with  each  other. 
Such  a  measure  would  be  of  unspeakable  advantage  to  theraiieu- 
lics  as  it  would  to  pathology.  We  hear  of  the  humoral  patho- 
logy, the  neuro- pathology,  and  the  solidest  or  cellular  pnihulogy ; 
were  all  these  pariial  views  rooted  up,  and  one  broad  theory  of 
disease  substituted  for  the  many  narrow  ones  now  current,  we 
might  have  hopes  of  therapeutics  as  of  pathology:  but  when 
shall  these  things  be  ? 

Medicine  consists  of  two  parts — an  art  and  a  science,  if, 
indeed,  the  latter  can  be  so  designated;  but  if  we  desire  to 
see  our  art   rest   on  a  scientific  basis,  supposing   that   to   be 

Essible,  much  has  yet  to  be  done.  Our  notions  as  to  the  physio- 
jicul  actions  of  many  remedies  is  of  the  vaguest  possible  descrip- 
tion, utterly  unworthy  of  the  name  of  science.  Even  our 
therapeutical  ttrms  are  obsolete,  belonging  to  the  days  of  atro- 
chemisls  and  physicists  ;  for  what  meaning  do  the  terms  tonic 
and  alleratire  convey  to  the  modern,  hut  non-medical  un- 
derstanding? Definite  ideas  must  be  expressed  by  definite 
words  or  symbols.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  modern  thera- 
peutics. Even  with  regard  to  what  might  be  supposed  lu  be  the 
thoroughly  understood  processes  of  stimulation  and  narcotism. 
Dr.  Anstie  has  shown  how  little  rially  accurate  knowledge  we 
possess  ;  if  so,  what  must  its  condition  he  in  other  and  less  under- 
stood departments  of  therapeutics. 

We  therefore  thoroughly  and  heartily  sympathise  with  such 
indefatigable  workers,  us  Bence  Jones  and  others,  in  this 
country,  and  lioppe  Sejler,  Rosenthal,  &c.,  &c,,  on  the  conti- 
nent, who  have  attempted  to  secure  a  scientific  basis  for  thera- 
peutics in  the  unmistakeable  plienumena  of  natural  science. 
We  are  not  of  those  who  look  upon  the  stomach  merely  us  a 
gigantic  test-tube,  nor  do  we  suppose  that  all  the  phenomena  of 
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mental  life  can  be  explained  by  means  of  the  inslruments  suffi- 
cient for  determining  most  problems  in  natural  science;  we 
admit  tbe  existence  of  some  governing  principle,  call  it  natures 
archaus,  (ho  tital principle,  force,  heat,  or  what  you  will,  which 
controls  and  regulates  many  vitiil  actions  and  phenomena ;  but 
nothing  is  more  ratal  to  scientific  progress  than  the  admission 
of  such  a  principle  as  an  ultimate  cause  in  explaining  pheno- 
mena, for  we  thereby  pass  from  the  region  of  the  known  to  that  of 
the  unknown,  confessedly  beyond  the  reach  of  science.  It  is 
really  far  safer,  and,  for  scientific  purposes,  infinitely  preferable, 
to  hold  that  nothing  of  which  we  are  cognizant  in  the  animal 
frame,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  careful  investigation,  than  to 
conclude  that  certain  phenomena  are  inexplicable  because  they 
are  controlled,  regulated,  or  modified  by  what  we  term  living 
vital  force.  From  researches  conducted,  as  those  of  the 
Tubingen  school  have  been,  we  may  obtain  a  sound  foundation 
whereon  a  superstructiire  may  safely  be  built.  Another  promising 
line  is  the  ascertaining  more  correctly  than  we  have  hitherto 
done,  the  physiological  effects  of  remedies  on  man  himself.  In 
this  respect  Dr.  John  Harley's  experiments  with  conium  and  the 
allied  neuiotics  are  of  importance.  We  have  learned  fiom  them 
not  only  the  best  and  surest  forms  of  the  remedies  to  be  em- 
ployed, but  also  the  dose  necessary  to  produce  a  given  phy- 
siological elfcct ;  when  we  desire  a  similar  action  in  cases  of 
disease  our  way  is  therefore  made  plain  before  us. 

Much  of  the  so-called  clinical  experience  of  the  value  of 
remedies  is  utter  rubbish.  Inferences  or  even  vague  impressions 
are  put  down  as  well  ascertained  facts,  or  the  anxiety  of  the 
inquirer  gives  a  tinge  to  the  supposed  result  either  in  one  way  or 
another.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  are  more  false  facts 
than  fiilse  theories  in  medicine  ;  a  tolerably  good  illustration  of 
thisoccurs  to  us  this  moment.  Most  of  our  readers  will  remember 
tbe  supposed  discovery  of  the  valuable  effects  derivable  from 
Sarracenia  purpurea  in  small-pox,  which  came  to  us  from 
America  ;  the  report  was  generally  received  with  caution,  and 
soon  shown  to  he  baseless  ;  nevertheless,  contemporary  literature 
nff'ords  instances  where  a  substance,  now  generally  admitted  to 
be  valueless,  is  asserted  to  have  effected  wonders.  At  least  one 
instance  was  an  illustration  of  defective  observation,  the  recorder 
of  the  case  having  taken  no  pains  to  contrast  or  compare  it  with 
another  in  which  the  ordinary  remedies,  or  no  remedies,  were 
given.  Here  we  have  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
entering  into  the  causation  of  modern  medical  scepticism,  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  our  therapeutical  defects.  Men  take  no 
care  to  fit  themselves  for  scientific  observation  and  research,  they 
think  themselves  qualified  if  they  know  what  to  observe,  not 
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how  to  observe  what  conies  before  them.  In  many  instances 
conclusions  are  rapidly  rushed  to,  the  observer  looking  through 
the  mist  of  his  preconceived  notions,  even  obstinately  shutting 
bis  eyes  to  any  adverse  circumstances.  This  indicates  a  defect 
in  preliminary  training  which  the  modem  system  of  education 
may,  in  time,  be  expected  to  obviate ;  but  another  evil  is  equally 
important,  if  not  more  so — the  mistaking  of  ordinary  phenomena 
for  the  results  of  special  interposition,  say  the  consequences  of 
the  disease  for  the  effects  of  the  remedies  or,  vice  verad,  much  un- 
certainty is  hereby  produced,  nor  is  it  so  infrequent  among 
ignorant  men  as  we  should  be  glad  to  believe.  There  is  now- 
a-days  no  lack  of  brilliant  discoverers  and  inventors  who  will 
find  out  half  a  dozen  new  remedies  in  a  session ;  hut  when 
they  have  finished  their  work  the  sound  therapeutical  investi- 
gator has  to  commence  his.  He  has  again  and  again  to  vary  the 
conditions,  to  elicit  all  that  is  adventitious  in  the  apparent  effect 
of  the  remedy,  to  ascertain  its  true  action  in  health  and  disease, 
for  these  are  by  no  means  invariably  identical. 

There  is  a  certain  difficulty  to  be  overcome  by  all  who  would 
infer  the  action  of  a  remedy  on  man  from  its  influence  on  the  lower 
animals ;  by  such  investigations  alone  we  can  never  be  sure 
until  the  experiment  has  been  tried  whether  this  drug  will  act 
iu  the  same  way  in  the  two  organisms,  for  many  substances  are 
poisonous  to  man  and  harmless  to  some  of  the  lower  animals, 
88  (thanks  to  Dr.  \V,  Mitchell)  in  the  now  well  known  case  of 
pigeons,  as  far  as  opiurh  is  concerned ;  but  this  is  a  patent 
difficulty.  Another  one,  probably  less  known  to  the  profession 
generally,  although  painfully  so  to  therapeutical  inquirers,  is  the 
multiplicity  of  investigations  which  have  been  made  on  the  same 
subject,  many  apparently  with  discrepant  results.  In  some 
instances,  though  not  in  all,  the  discrepancy  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  different  phenomena  investigated  by  different  experi- 
menters, thus,  take  Pelikan's  researches  and  compare  them 
with  those  of  KoUiker ;  it  will  soon  be  seen  that  they  have  little 
resemblance  the  one  to  the  other,  for  the  phenomena  which 
each  inquired  into,  although  all  the  result  of  the  same  thera- 
peutical agent,  were  essentially  distinct.  We  h;.ve  here  also  to 
deal  with  many  false  facts. 

Overlooking  or  overcoming  the  difficulties  in  their  path, 
inquirers  may  he  said  to  have  at  their  disposal  three  methods 
of  therapeutical  investigation.  The  first  of  these  is  the  physical 
or  chemical,  whereby  the  physical  or  chemical  relations  of  sub- 
Slances  to  different  constituents  of  the  human  body  may  he 
ascertained.  In  this  way  we  may  cite  Cunze's  researches  into 
the  action  of  arsenic,  the  innumerable  applications  of  the  laws 
of  diffusion  and  dialysis  as  kid  down  by  Oiaham,  inquiries  into 
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the  iinture  and  cause  of  diabetes,  with  the  treatment  conse- 
qnently  recommended,  the  value  of  lithia  and  notass  in  the  treat- 
ment of  gout,  the  action  of  chloroform  and  other  antesthelics  on 
the  hlood,  with  many  others.  In  the  majority  of  iuslancca  where 
chemistry  or  physics  can  be  successfully  called  into  play,  the 
Bubstances  to  be  investigated  are  simple  in  their  character,  or 
readily  distinguished  by  some  characteristic  feature.  When 
Buch  is  not  the  case  a  method  more  strictly  physiological  must 
be  employed.  We  have  at  our  disposal  experimentation  on  the 
lower  animals  and  on  human  beings  in  a  state  of  health.  The 
former  is  all  very  well  as  a.  sort  of  essay,  a  kind  of  trial  test  aa 
to  the  quality  and  influence  of  the  drug;  but  it  is  rare  that  we 
can  at  once  proceed  from  researches  of  this  kind  to  the  use  of 
any  remedy  for  the  benefit  of  disease ;  the  intermediate  proba- 
tionary stage  must  be  passed.  Its  efficts  should  be  tried  on  a 
healthy  individual  of  the  human  species.  By  these  two  com- 
bined we  have  obtained  many  valuable  and  undoubted  acquisitions 
to  our  Armamentaria  Medica,  Probably,  however,  the  nieaits 
whereby  most  of  our  medicinal  agents  have  been  acquired,  partake 
more  of  the  nature  of  chance,  as  in  the  well-known  instance  of  the 
discovery  of  cinchona  bark,  than  of  the  strictly  scientific.  Still, 
in  many  cases,  subsequent  investigation  has  played  an  important 
part  in  procuring  for  such  remedies  general  recognition  and  accep- 
tance. This  kind  of  investigation  has,  on  the  other  hand,  done 
much  to  banish  medicines — at  one  tiuie  considered  to  be  of  value 
— from  onr  lists  of  remeilies.  It  has  shown  on  what  the  activity 
of  the  substances  depends,  and  thereby  enabled  us  to  procure 
others  possessed  of  similar  but  more  powerful  properties.  This  is 
well  pointed  out  in  the  expurgation  of  a  considerable  number  of 
vegetable  astringents,  and  stimulant  gum  resins  from  our  modern 
pharmacopeias.  It  has  further  compelled  us  to  expunge  native 
remedies,  the  contents  of  old  herbals,  and  to  supersede  them  by 
others  not  indigenous  but  infinitely  more  powerful.  This 
fundamental  knowledge  has  done  a  good  deal  to  advance  thera- 

{leulics,  and  to  give  accuracy  to  our  notions  of  mediciual  effects, 
or  who  would  now  think  of  ordering  tlie  uncertain  cherry 
laurel  water  who  has  its  active  principle  prussic  acid  at  his 
disposal  ?  So  the  separation  of  the  various  alkaloids  of  opium 
has  shown  the  cause  of  the  complex  action  of  that  drug.  Quinine 
has  in  most  instances  superseded  cinchona,  and  there  are  many 
other  illustrations  of  the  same  point.  It  may  therefore  be  said  that 
although  a  remedy  has  been  discovered  by  accident,  or  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  our  forefathers,  it  will  not  now-a-days 
maintain  its  position  if  it  cannot  stand  the  rigorous  tests  sug- 
geste<l  by  modem  science.  Still,  with  the  practical  English 
mind,  it  is  neither  chemistry  nor  physiology  winch  will  command 
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universal  acceptance  for  a  remedy,  promising  though  the  former 
field  may  be  both  in  the  direction  chiefly  pursued  in  Germany,  and 
in  that  followed  by  Crum-Brown,  Fraser,  and  Broadbent  in  this 
country  ;  for  although  numerous  researches  on  the  lower  animals 
may  have  shown  that  a  substance  has  a  certain  definite  and  power- 
fiil  effect,  it  must  Stand  or  fiiU  in  accordance  with  clinical  expe- 
rience. This  is  at  once  iho  most  certain,  and  the  least  certain, 
the  surest,  and  the  most  difficult  branch  of  therapeutical 
inquiry ;  its  certainty  will  depend  on  the  hands  into  which  the 
research  is  entrusted,  and  it  is  easy  of  access  to  any  one  to  whom  is 
confided  the  care  of  suffering  fellow  mortals.  But  this  feet  also 
renders  it  difficult,  for  men  must  bear  in  mind  their  responsi- 
biliiy.  Experiment  is  only  permissible  in  a  direction  already 
shown  to  be  safe  and  bene^cial  to  our  sick  fellows.  There 
should  be  no  pure  experiment  at  the  bedsides  of  our  patients. 

One  cause  of  the  modern  scepticism  which  has  followed  the 
cleansing  of  our  Augean  stable,  the  very  same  being  a  hopeful 
indicaiiuii  for  the  future,  is  the  simplicity  of  modern  prescriptions. 
When  sonic  twenty  or  thirty  substances  were  combined  in  one 
tlieriaca,  or  other  compound,  on  the  chance  of  some  one  suiting 
the  patient's  complaint,  it  was  impossible  to  assign  any  specific 
action  to  its  components.  When,  however,  a  single  substance 
is  prescribed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  stale  of  chemical  purity, 
the  difficulty  of  determining  its  action  is  infinitely  lessened, 
allhoiigh  it  is  fer  from  being  completely  removed.  Yet  this 
process  of  elimination,  by  showing  how  many  substances  might 
be  dispensed  with,  has,  in  the  minds  of  some,  led  to  scepticism 
as  to  the  efftcacy  of  all.  Another  great  difficulty  in  this  form  of 
clinical  research  has  been  to  secure  conditions  exactly  similar  in 
a  u umber  of  instances;  two  good  illustrations  of  this  occur  at 
(he  moment.  Most  men  have  heard  of  the  great  success  which 
has  attended  the  employment  of  acupressure  in  the  hands  of 
Pirrie  and  Keith,  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  use  of  carbolic  acid  by 
Lister,  in  Glasgow.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  hands 
of  London  surgeons  especially,  both  modes  of  treatment  have 
lamentably  failed.  Why  is  this  ?  We  can  only  reply  that  the 
conditions  of  the  trials  must  have  differed ;  we  cannot  impugn 
the  veracity  of  either  party,  we  must  therefore  fall  back  on  the 
conditions,  as  having  varied,  and  so  given  rise  to  the  different 
results.  Something  of  the  same  kin<l  might  be  said  with  regard 
to  bromide  of  potassium;  many  practitioners  even  now  are 
sceptical  as  to  its  value  as  a  remedy.  The  question  is  whether  they 
have  given  it  in  suitable  cases.  Again  and  again  we  have  seen 
this  remedy  when  given  in  doses  rapidly  increased  to  twenty  grains 
three  times  a  day,  speedily  arrest  epileptic  convulsions  altogether, 
or  modify  them  to  an  aura  merely,  and  this  too  in  patients 
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yiho  had  Buffered  from  Buch  fits  for  yeare.  We  have  seen 
that  while  they  continued  to  take  the  remedy  they  might  keep 
well  for  moiithe.  Sometimes  thinking  that  they  were  com- 
pletely recovered,  patients  have  discontinued  its  use  without 
advice  or  aanction ;  the  consequence  has  heen  an  immediate 
relapse  and  renewed  accession  of  the  convulsions,  again  to  be 
arrested  by  bromide  of  potassium,  and  finally  to  disappear  with 
its  prolonged  use.  We  cannot  say  that  this  sequence  is  inva- 
riable, but  its  frequency  is  great  enough  to  iuduce  us  to  accept 
the  remedy  as  a  welcome  and  powerful  accession  to  our 
armamentarium. 

As  matters  now  stand  our  knowledge  of  therapeutics  is  essen- 
tially empirical,  and  men  are  apt  to  knit  together  isolated  facts 
of  any  kind  to  give  them  shape  and  consistence,  by  a  theory  or 
hypothesis  however  far-fetched.  To  this  tendency  many  of  the 
absurdities  of  medicine  are  due.  Oppressed  by  the  weight  of 
one  or  two  facts,  overlooking  many  others  of  equal  importance, 
but  less  palatable,  the  homceopath  maintains  the  doctrine  of 
similia  similibus  curantur,  and  thrusting  on  the  legitimate 
practitioner  the  opprobrious  title  of  allopatli,  would  pin  him 
down  to  the  Kippocratic  dogma,  rd  ivavrla  r<uu  ivavTlwv  iarXv 
iiifio.Ta,  "contraries  are  the  remedies  of  contraries."  Uoth 
doctrines  are  narrow  and  confined ;  both  may  contain  a  kernel 
of  truth,  but  the  skilled  physician  cannot  allow  himself  to  be 
hampered  by  any  such  imperfect  inductions;  it  is  bis  duty  to 
cure  his  patient,  and  it  matters  not  what  sect  may  have  appro- 
priated any  remedy,  or  tagged  on  to  it  any  wind  of  doctrine,  it 
is  his  duty  as  it  is  his  pleasure,  that  having  experience  of  its 
usefulness,  he  should  employ  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  patient, 
and  thereby  add  one  more  fact  to  our  stock  of  empirical  know- 
ledge. The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  treating  patients  in 
accordance  with  "  scientific  therapeutics,"  meanwhile  we  must  do 
our  best  with  ihe  stock  of  knowledge  bequeathed  to  us  by  our 
forefathers,  and  strive  to  add  from  time  to  lime  some  new  trtie 
fads,  which  will  do  more  good  than  a  score  ai false  theories. 

In  this  direction  it  might,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  he  even 
more  useful  to  clip  than  to  extend  the  list  of  our  materia  me- 
dics. Nothing  strikes  one  more  in  reading  an  account  of  a  little- 
known  remedy  than  the  multiphcity  of  its  alleged  effects, 
some  of  which  are  not  unusually  totally  anta<;Dnistic  to  each 
other.  What  are  we  to  conclude  from  this  ? — false  observation 
again — the  discoverer  of  the  remedy  may  have  fancied  he 
observed  the  results  recorded,  but  that  may  be  no  criterion  of 
their  accordance  with  facts ;  his  mind  may  have  been  darkened 
by  prejudice,  or  blunted  by  carelessness.  Scores  of  illustrations 
might  be  cited  from  the  volumes  whose  titles  head  this  article. 
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FashioT)  has  not  a  tittle  to  do  with  the  spread  of  therapeutical 
inaccuracy,  a  remedy  coming  into  fashion  is  used  for  all  sorts  of 
eases,  rightly  or  wrongly,  and  gradually  slips  out  of  sight  again, 
but  its  name  and  assi$:picd  properties  remaiu  to  cumber  our  lists 
of  useful  remedies.  Take  three  substances — buchu,  parcira,  and 
uva  ursi ;  each  has  had  its  day.  Can  we  assign  to  either  its  real 
place  and  its  exact  value  ?  we  fear  not.  Take  sarsaparilla,  a 
omg  at  one  time  lauded  to  the  skies  as  a  remedy  for  syphilis, 
but  one  which  is  now-a-days  rarely  prescribed  at  all,  and  Still 
more  wirely  given  as  it  ought  to  be  given.  How  many  new 
remedies  have  been  introduced  within  the  memory  of  every 
man,  and  liOw  few  have  stood  the  test  of  time ;  Btill  of  many 
the  ghosts  haimt  us,  and  should  be  laid  once  for  all. 

But  after  all  it  is  the  theories  rather  than  the  facts  with  which 
we  have  to  contend,  aad  nowhere  is  this  better  shown  than  in 
the  classifications  of  the  'various  articles  of  the  materia  medica 
adopted  by  different  authors.  One  set  deal  with  the  ultimate 
effects  of  remedies,  aud  classify  tb«m  as  tending  to  stimulate  or 
depress  vital  activity.  Another  look  to  the  organs  which  the 
remedies  appear  to  act  upon,  as  in  Dr.  Ferozm's  system.  A  third 
section  still  thinks  only  of  the  mode  in  which  medicines  operate. 
In  this  last  category  we  find  most  of  the  fallacies  irtiich  from 
time  to  time  have  arisen  and  flourished  in  our  professional  vorid. 
Notable  among  these  is  the  homceopathic  doctrine  of  simihu 
timilibua  curantur,  the  foundation  of  homoeopathic  practice 
and  therapeutic  classification.  Hut  the  opposite  doctrine,  con- 
traria  contrariis  curantur,  is  equally  narrow  and  equally  ob- 
jectionable with  the  former.  The  time  of  its  loudest  expression 
was  in  (he  days  of  the  iatro-cheinisls,  who  comfortably  classified 
all  diseases  and  all  remedies  as  hot  and  cold,  moist  and  dry  ;  a  hot 
disease  was  to  be  cured  by  a  cold  remedy,  aud  vice  tersd.  Sti- 
mulation, depression,  elimination,  revulsion,  all  have  had  their 
turn,  and  we  are  now  as  far  off  from  the  truth  as  ever.  This 
must  always  be  the  case  if  men  will  trust  to  artfully -framed 
hypotheses  rather  than  to  careful  observation.  There  has  in 
time  past  been  too  much  dogmatism,  too  much  listening  to 
authority,  the  authority  not  infrequently  consisting  of  wild 
speculation,  having  actually  no  foundation  in  observation  or 
experience.  Of  this  the  Brunonian  doctrines  are  an  example, 
having  been  brought  forward  by  Brown  the  pupil  to  spite  his 
master  CuUen.  His  doctrine  of  stimulation  rapidly  spread  on 
the  Continent,  and  many  and  fierce  were  the  combats  between 
its  followers  and  those  of  the  opposite  school. 

The  materials  at  our  disposal  for  the  reconstruction  of  thera- 
peutics arc  probably  only  too  abundant,  but  with  time  and  care 
much  may  be  done.     Our  predecessors  have  erred  in  too  much 
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theorising;  it  is  possible  we  may  err  in  the  opposite  direction- 
At  all  events  the  error  has  not  already  been  committed,  and  we 
may  safely  do  our  best  to  increase  tbe  general  stock  of  facts, 
large  though  these  may  already  be.  The  principal  thing  we 
must  look  to  is  the  quality  of  our  facts  :  one  good  observer  is 
worth  more  than  all  the  bad  ones  put  together.  We  should 
neither  be  too  sceptical,  nor  too  prone  to  belief;  of  the  two  the 
former  spirit  is  lietter  for  scientific  purposes  even  should  it 
not  be  the  beat  for  the  interests  of  our  patients.  Sound  work 
in  therapeutics  is  much  liardei  than  in  pathology,  and-  that  is 
one  reason  for  the  greater  advancement  in  the  latter.  Still  we 
may  be  hopeful. 

In  the  various  volumes  whose  titles  head  this  paper,  we  find 
abundant  illustrations  of  our  remarks  on  therapeutics  generally. 
Take  the  works  of  Bence  Joues  and  Headland,  for  example,  we  can 
thereby  understand  one  reason  for  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  our  therapeutical  beliefs.  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  is  an  enthusiastic  chemist,  who  selecting  certain  diseases 
apparently  characterised  by  well  marked  chemical  phenomena, 
is  inclined  to  take  these  disorders  as  samples  of  all  others,  as  indi- 
cations of  the  medicine  of  the  future.  We  accordingly  find  certain 
disorders  classified  as  diseases  of  suboxidation  and  certain  others 
of  peroxidation  for  which,  of  course,  would  be  required  reme- 
dies of  an  opposite  tendency.  AVe  also  find  that  to  express 
his  views  more  thoroughly  Dr.  Bence  Jones  has  classified 
his  remedies  as  those  which  promote  oxidation  diiectly  or  indi- 
rectly, and  those  which  retard  oxidation  directly  or  indirectly. 
In  another  group,  he  has  placed  those  remedies  which  promote 
or  retard  nutrition  directly  or  indirectly.  We  do  not  suppose 
that  the  author  referred  to  would  relegute  all  known  medicinal 
agents  to  one  or  other  of  these  groups ;  still,  this  classification  or 
attempt  at  classification,  however  far  falling  short  of  perfection, 
has  this  marked  and  decided  advantage  over  most  others,  that 
it  concerns  itself  about  no  mysterious  entity  or  hypothetical 
modes  of  action  or  elfects.  It  carries  its  meaning  on  the  face 
of  it. 

Now  let  us  Bee  what  is  said  of  iron,  naturally  one  of  the 
most  important  agents  to  be  considered  in  any  chemical  system 
of  therapeutics.  Dr.  Bence  Jones  tells  ns  that  of  the  iron  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach,  part  is  rendered  insoluble  and  passes 
off  by  the  bowels,  part  is  absorbed  and  immediately  thereafter 
thrown  out  by  the  kidneys,  whilst  a  third  portion  diffuses  into 
every  tissue,  and  in  especial  attaches  itself  to  the  red  blood 
corpuscles,  those  bodies  which  are  more  immediately  concerned 
in  tbe  circulation  of  oxygen,  "  Hence  speaking  generally," 
says  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  "  the  more  iron  we  absorb,  the  more  blood 
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globules  we  form,  the  richer  also  the  muscles  become  in  htemo- 
globii),  and  the  more  oxygen  is  taken  to  the  capillaries,  aud  the 
more  oxidation  proceedB  in  the  tissues  and  in  the  blood."  To 
this  view  we  shall  not  object  be  it  true  or  be  it  false  ;  but  the 
weakness  of  a  system  of  classification  like  this  may  be  readily 
exposed  by  pointing  out  what  follows  in  the  same  category. 
Almost  immediately  follow  the  alkalies,  which  are  described  as 
potent  oxidizing  agents,  as  are  also  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine.  Now,  let  us  for  a  moment  compare  the  effects  of  these 
substances  in  the  animal  economy.  Iron,  bicarbonate  of  potass, 
and  iodine,  are  so  frequently  prescribed,  that  uo  one  can  well 
have  helped  coming  tu  some  conclusion  as  to  their  effects,  if 
not  as  regards  their  mode  of  action.  But  what  is  the  case  ?  would 
any  one  prescribe  these  substances,  indiscriminately,  or  suhstitute 
the  one  for  the  other,  and  expect  the  same  result  in  all  instances  ? 
If  he  did,  we  can  only  say  that  he  would  be  grievously  disap- 
pointed. In  fact,  iron  would  seem  to  have  an  action  totally  diverse 
from,  if  not  completely  opposite  to,  those  of  iodine  and  the  fixed 
alkalies.  The  last  two  are  spoliative  remedies;  under  their 
prolonged  use  the  patient  is  weakened ;  but  this  is  far  from 
being  the  case  with  iron,  it  may  promote  oxidation  or  it  may 
not,  but  its  effect  is  essentially  to  strengthen  not  to  weaken  the 
human  frame.  Hence  any  comparison  with  other  remedies 
merely  because  they  both  happen  tu  be  oxidizing  agents — this, 
however,  not  being  their  most  prominent  characteristic — will 
not  hold  good.  We  might  select  other  illustrations,  but  these  are 
sufficiently  pointed  to  show  that,  granting  these  substances  to 
have  the  common  effect  of  oxidizing  agents,  such  an  action, 
looking  at  their  diverse  effects,  cannot  be  the  only  clue  to  their 
mode  of  influencing  the  system,  still  less  the  guide  to  their 
proper  administration. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  Dr.  Headland's  work  j  here  we  are  met 
face  to  face  with  the  doctrine  of  tttal  action.  This  author  says, 
"  We  are  led  to  infer  that  the  influence  of  medicines  must  for 
the  most  part  be  vital  in  its  nature — that  it  must  be  such  as 
coLild  only"  be  exerted  in  the  living  body." 

What  a  bugbear  in  the  way  of  scientific  progress  this  doctrine  of 
vital  force  has  proved;  it  is  such  a  comfortable  way  of  shelving  an 
uncomfortable  inquirer  to  introduce  a  force  about  which  nobody 
does  or  can  know  anything  I  It  has  again  and  again  been 
attacked  in  these  pages,  yet  it  still  continues  to  flourish';  it  is 
not  exactly  iu  our  way,  yet  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
saying  a  word  on  the  subject.  Up  to  the  time  of  Lavoisitr, 
every  process  in  the  human  body  was  looked  upon  as  the  result 
of  vital  action,  and  us  regulated  by  occult  influences.  He  first 
showed  that  respiration  and  oxidation  were  to  a  certain  extent 
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synonymous  terms,  and  in  conjunction  with  Laplace  proved 
that  heat  is  {generated  in  the  body  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
in  an  ordinary  iire.  Magendle  did  much  to  remove  circulation 
and  absorption  from  the  same  list,  and  now  we  trust  digestion 
will  soon  be  on  a  similar  and  even  more  secure  footing.  Every- 
where the  doctrine  that  a  peculiar  specific  force  rules  and  ref^u- 
lates  all  actions  in  living  beings,  is  giving  way  to  the  doctrine 
that  force  is  one  and  the  same,  however  veiled  in  its  manifesta- 
tions, and  however  varied  the  forms  of  matter  through  which 
it  makes  itself  known.  In  the  presence  of  such  facts,  any 
attempt  at  making  vital  force  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  a 
system  of  therapeutics  is  ill-judged.  Dr.  Bence  Jones's  attempts 
at  classification  are  for  (his  very  reason  more  satisfactory  than 
Dr.  Headland's  more  elaborate  system.  The  former  is  at  least 
eminently  suggestive  as  much  by  its  deficiencies  as  by  its  merits. 
Dr.  Headland's  is  as  it  were  ne  plus  ultra ;  its  fundamental 
doctrine  is  occult  influence,  whereby  we  are  at  once  carried 
beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  inquiry. 

Dr.  Headland  is,  however,  far  too  able  a  man  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  hampered  with  this  dogma,  when  it  is  evidently  un- 
tenable; the  pity  is  he  should  have  burdened  himself  with  it 
at  all.  If  we  take  his  restorative  group,  of  what  he  terms 
htematic  medicines,  we  find  that  this  comprehends  aliments, 
acids,  alkalies,  tonics,  chalybeates,  and  solvents,  of  which  it  seems 
to  us  that  only  one  really  conveys  the  notion  of  vital  action,  that 
is,  tonics.  Carbon  taken  as  food  acts  the  same  way  in  producing 
muscular  motion  as  it  does  in  giving  force  to  a  steam  engine. 
The  chemical  affinities  of  acids  and  alkalies  are  not  different 
within  the  body  from  what  they  are  without  it;  so  we  might 
say,  with  the  exception  mentioned,  of  the  others.  Again,  in 
his  explanation  of  the  use  of  alkalied  in  gout  and  rheu- 
matism. Dr.  Headland  looks  at  the  subject  entirely  from  a 
chemical  stand-point ;  the  matter  seems  to  him  easy  of  expla- 
nation on  ordinary  principles,  and  no  vital  action  is  introduced. 
Let  us  hope  that  in  time  it  may  be  so  of  all  diseases  and  all 
remedies.  No  doubt  that  period  is  far  distant;  but  if  such  a 
position  be  attainable,  the  propriety  of  filling  men's  minds  with 
vitalistic  theories,  and  their  memories  with  words  that  mean 
nothing,  is  to  say  the  least  of  it  questionable ;  whereby  it  may 
be  rendered  possible  to  avoid  the  use  of  both  is  another,  and, 
perhaps,  a  moie  difficult  matter.  We  the  more  regret  to  find 
fault  with  Dr.  Headland's  work,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  much 
that  is  admirable,  much  that  is  sound  and  practical,  with  a  good 
deal  of  the  kind  of  theory  to  which  we  object.  Still  a  critic 
is  nothing  if  not  critical. 

An  important  obstacle  in  the  way  of  therapeutic  advance  is 
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illustrated  by  both  of  tbeee  works ;  again  and  again  we  come 
across  inferences  Btated  as  observed  facts ;  no  distinction  is 
drawn  between  that  which  has  been  actually  proved,  and  tliat 
which  is  merely  hypothetical  or  inferred.  Turning  at  random 
to  Dr.  Headland's  work,  we  open  at  page  337,  where  the  author 
is  speaking  of  tbe  relative  value  of  purgatives  and  astringents 
in  the  treatment  of  diarrhcea.  "  The  symptom  i.  e.  diarrhcca," 
he  says,  "  depends  upon  the  fact  of  something  being  found  in 
the  blood  which  ought  to  be  excreted  from  it.  The  matters  to 
be  excreted  are  irritating,  and  such  an  excitement  may  he 
caused  in  the  glands  by  their  passage  out,  that  even  after  the 
necessary  secretion,  an  inordinate  and  unnatural  flux  may  be 
maintained."  In  the  first  instance,  therefore,  he  advises  a  pur- 
gative, in  tbe  second  an  astringent.  To  his  practical  conclusions 
we  most  cordially  accede ;  they  are  sound  enough  and  judicious 
enough  to  satis^  any  one ;  but  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
reasoning  whereby  the  procedure  is  justified,  we  cannot  avoid 
being  struck  by  the  altogether  hypothetical  character  of  the 
secretion  either  in  the  blood  or  out  of  the  blood,  and  the  total 
ignoring  of  such  simple  explanations  as  those  afforded  by  half 
digested  food,  irritant  poisons,  and  so  on  as  causes  of  diarrhoea. 
This  style  of  argument  is  not  inherent  in  vitalistic  doctrines, 
although  these  undoubtedly  foster  a  loose  kind  of  logic.  More- 
over,  they  not  infrequently  lead  to  explanations  involving  occult 
causes  when  a  rationale  far  more  intelligible  and  much  more 
simple  exists  in  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the 
me«licinal  agent,  or  in  the  better  understood  laws  of  physics. 

We  shall  select  two  instances  from  Dr.  Headland's  work. 
This  author  tells  us,  at  page  350,  that  "  In  cases  of  congestion 
on  account  of  cardiac  disease,  digitalis,  which  by  powerfully 
weakening  the  force  of  the  heart,  both  diminishes  congestion 
and  favours  absorption,  is  a  most  efficient  promoter  of  tbe  natu- 
ral function  of  the  kidneys."  Here  we  have  to  encounter  the 
old  stumbling-block  of  over-action,  with  its  concomitant  dogmas. 
A  simple  enough  process  is  enveloped  in  a  mist  of  words  The 
heart  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  self-acting  forcing-pump, 
working  in  the  middle  of  a  closed  tube.  If  its  valvular  appa- 
ratus goes  wrong,  so  that  a  certain  quantity  of  the  fluid  is 
driven  backwards  at  each  stroke,  the  fluid  must  accumulate  on 
that  side,  and  the  balance  of  the  circulation  lie  thereby  disturbed. 
The  accumulation  will  begin  first  where  the  current  is  slowest, 
t.  e.  in  the  lower  extremities ;  but  afterwards  the  whole  venous 
systeni,  including  the  renal  veins,  becomes  choked  up,  until  at 
last  the  engine  fires  of  the  cardiac  pump  are  drowned  out,  and 
death  takes  place,  if  the  individual  has  not  been  previously  car- 
ried off  by  some  inter-current  malady.     What  would  an  en- 
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gineer  do  if  he  had  no  meatia  at  his  commaDd  whereby  to  remedy 
the  valvular  mischief?  Surely  not  weaken  the  force  of  his 
engine,  but,  by  adding  strength  and  regularity  to  the  pump- 
stroke,  try  to  make  up  for  its  serious  valvular  leak.  So  do  we 
when  we  give  digitnlis,  for  it  is  not  by  weakening  the  heart's  action 
that  we  can  gut  lid  of  the  veuous  accumulation  in  the  lower 
limbs  and  kidneys,  and  subsiitute  the  natural  diffusion  of  a  con- 
stantly renewed  current,  rich  in  diffusible  material  for  the 
transudation  of  an  almost  stagnant  mass  of  blood-serum,  and 
corpuscles.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  digitalis  acts  directly 
on  the  capillaries  of  the  body  generally  as  well  as  on  the  heart 
itself.  Again,  when  treating  of  certain  other  diuretics,  volatile 
and  saline.  Dr.  Headland,  in  speaking  of  their  modes  of  action, 
totally  overlooks  the  physical  property  of  diffusibility.  In  the 
introductory  portion  of  his  work  he  sj>eaks  of  the  purgative  and 
diuretic  effects  of  salines,  with  reference  to  their  endosmotic 
action.  On  this  point  his  remarks  are  very  good,  although  we 
might  be  inclined  to  join  issue  with  him  on  certain  particulars. 
We  shall  now,  however,  limit  ourselves  to  diurelies.  We  there- 
fore maintain  that  the  clue  to  the  diuretic  effects  of  many  sub- 
stances rests  essentially  on  their  diffusibility.  We  are  told  that 
"  alcohol,  ether,  and  nitric  ether,  act  powerfully,  both  on  the 
kidneys  and  on  the  skin."  The  author  might  have  justly  adde<l, 
"  and  on  the  lungs  also,"  Alcohol,  when  taken  into  the  system, 
escapes,  partly  altered,  partly  unchanged,  by  the  lungs  and  by 
the  kidneys.  It  carries  with  it  a  certain  amount  of  watery  duid, 
hence  the  urine  is  limpid  and  abundant.  Soon,  however,  the 
secretion  of  this  watery  urine  stops  j  there  is  excess  of  solid 
matter  in  the  circulation ;  thirst  is  felt,  and  the  urine  becomes 
scanty  and  high  coloured. 

We  again  express  our  regret  at  having  to  find  fault  with  Dr. 
Headland's  work.  We  perfectly  admit  the  difficulty  of  framing 
any  hypothesis  as  to  the  modes  of  action  of  many  medicines ;  hut 
the  established  notions  are  too  much  calculated  to  do  harm  to  he 
passed  by  without  remark. 

Turning  next  to  the  work  founded  on  that  of  the  late  Dr. 
Pereira,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Farre  and  Messrs.  Bentley  and  War- 
ringron,  we  find  that  into  614  pages  is  compressed  the  matter 
which  in  the  last  edition  of  Dr.  Pereira's  great  work  occupied 
upwards  of  2500  pages.  The  epitome  to  which  we  refer  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  last  edition  of  the  '  Dritish  Pharma- 
copceia,'  and  will  not,  therefore,  now  come  prominently 
before  the  public.  This  we  believe  is  so  far  fortunate,  for 
the  work  is  in  reality  spoiled.  An  abridgment  of  Pereira 
was  a  mistake.  The  big  work  was  not  a  student's  book, 
and   could   not   well   be   made    so,    what    sliould    have   been 
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(loiie  was  to  revise  (he  careful  and  ekborat*  volumes  left 
behind  him  by  the  distinguished  tlierapeutist,  to  bring  them 
thoroughly  into  accord  with  modem  notions,  to  reject  what  was 
false  or  antiquated,  but  to  leave  them  still  a  monument  of  the 
zeal  and  industry  of  their  author.  The  abridged  edition  is 
neither  one  thing  nor  another ;  as  it  now  stands  it  contains 
much  which  Dr.  Pereira,  had  he  been  alive,  would  have  ex- 
punged or  altered ;  whilst  mucli  is  excluded  which  he  would 
certainly  have  inserted  iu  his  text.  The  fault  we  find  is,  that 
while  uadei^ing  alterations,  enough  has  not  been  done  to  bring 
the  work  abreast  of  modern  science.  Two  instances  will  eufGce 
as  well  as  a  hundred.  Take  the  article  on  chloroform ;  nothing 
whatever  is  said  in  it  of  any  researches  of  recent  date,  nor  is 
there  any  indication  of  the  great  amount  of  knowledge  which  has 
)>een  now  collected  as  to  the  causes  of  death  in  individuals  uuder 
the  influence  of  chloroform.  In  fact,  the  editor  would  seem 
to  have  stopped  with  Dr.  Snow,  and  to  have  ignored  almost 
everything  since  his  day.  Take,  again,  an  illustration  from  the 
article  on  a  substance  of  equal,  if  not  even  greater,  importance 
than  chloroform — we  mean  opium.  Turning  to  the  portion, 
which  relates  to  the  use  of  opium  in  inflammatory  affections,  we 
find  such  expressions  as  these : — "  After  bleeding  the  patient  to 
syncope,  a  full  opiate  is  to  be  administered."  "  In  acute  pneu- 
monia when  bloodletting  has  been  carried  as  far  as  the  patient's 
safety  will  admit,  but  without  the  subsidence  of  the  disease,  I 
have  seen  the  repeated  use  of  opium  and  calomel  of  essential 
service."  Kow,  without  entering  into  any  discussion  as  to  the 
rights  or  wrongs  of  bloodletting,  we  can  at  least  safely  say 
that  such  expressions  are  not  consonant  with  modern  medical 
practice,  and  ought  not  to  he  included  in  a  work  apparently 
intended  as  a  text-hook  for  the  modern  student  of  medicine. 
Again,  if  we  turn  to  the  list  of  disinfectant  substances  here 
given  we  might  expect,  considering  the  importance  wliicli 
hygienic  medicine — if  we  may  use  the  expression — is  every  day 
more  and  more  assuming,  that  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  t.  e.  not 
a  purely  elementary  one,  a  list  (as  complete  as  possible)  of  these 
useful  bodies,  as  well  as  some  hints  as  to  their  relative  modes 
of  action  would  be  included.  What  do  we  find?  Permanga- 
nate of  potass  is  given  in  the  list,  hut  not  a  word  is  said  of  its 
mode  of  action,  whilst  some  very  useless  substances  are  so 
honoured;  then  again,  carbolic  acid  is  not  even  mentioned, 
although  in  extensive  use  since  1859  at  least.  We  have  said 
enough,  however,  to  prove  one  point,  and  that  is,  if  Pereira's 
work  is  to  be  remodelled,  the  work  must  be  done  thoroughly, 
or  not  at  all. 


The  next  work  we  take  up  is  also  a  posthumous  prodi 
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that  of  the  late  Dr.  Neligan,  edited  by  Rawdoa  Macnamara. 
What  we  have  to' complain  of  in  this  instance  is  that  we  have 
now  more  Macnamara  than  Neligan,  for  instead  of  being 
diminished  in  size,  as  is  the  case  with  Pereira's  work,  this  by 
l>r.  Neligan  has  been  nearly  doubled  in  its  dimensions.  Neli- 
gan's  work  was  for  a  long  period  the  favorite  text-book  in  many 
schools,  both  in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain;  but  we  question 
much  if  its  utility  has  been  increased  by  the  additional  matter 
Mr.  Macnamara  nas  introduced.  One  obnoxious  feature  is  the 
constant  sense  of  the  editor's  personality  thrust  upon  us  by  the 
continued  reiteration  of  the  /.  Cases  are  introduced,  the  most 
important  feature  associated  with  which  would  seem  to  be  that 
they  were  treated  (generally  successfully)  by  Mr.  Macnamara. 
Another  objectionable  characteristic  is  the  introduction  of  the 
names  of  Dublin  manufacturing  chemists.  Their  English  con- 
frires  may,  we  think,  justly  complain  of  this,  which,  in  a  lecture, 
may  be  very  useful,  but  in  a  book  intended  for  the  general  medical 
public,  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  is  to  be  deprecated.  Words 
wrongly  spelled  are  not  uncommon ;  this  is  especially  noticeable 
in  the  instances  of  the  names  of  foreign  authorities,  and  the  in- 
flections of  the  Latin  terms  in  the  materia  medica.  Still,  on  the 
whole,  these  are  minor  faults.  The  book  is  a  good  book,  but 
would  be  the  better  for  condensation.  The  practice,  by  the  way, 
of  arranging  substances  according  to  their  modes  of  action,  is 
very  inconsistent  in  a  text-book  of  materia  medica.  Many  sub- 
stances have  a  variety  of  effects,  and  one  never  knows  where  tu 
look  for  such,  as  they  may  be  found  under  various  headings 
in  different  parts  of  the  work. 

The  plan  adopted  by  Drs.  Royle  and  Headland  and  by  Dr. 
Garrod,  of  first  giving  a  description  of  the  articles  according 
to  their  natural  history  arrangement;  and  in  a  concluding 
chapter  describing,  under  different  headings,  the  therapeutic 
effects  of  these  substances  is,  we  think,  preferable.  The  plan 
adopted  by  Dr.  Garrod  in  former  editions  of  his  book,  of  giving 
no  such  clue  to  the  effects  of  various  remedies  is  also  one,  we 
think,  to  be  deprecated,  implying,  as  it  does,  the  recollection  of 
every  article  of  the  materia  medica  when  a  substance  possessing 
a  desired  influence  is  to  be  selected.  There  is  thus  afforded  no  clue 
to  the  grou ping  ti^ther  of  medicinal  substances,  and  any  arrange- 
ment, however  faulty,  is  better  than  no  classification  at  all. 

But,  to  return  to  Mr.  Macnamara's  work,  we  would  notice 
a  good  practical  hint  connected  with  decoction  of  poppies. 
He  says  that  the  decoction  is  much  improved  by  having 
the  seeds  left  in  the  capsules,  these  imparting  to  the  decoction 
a  mucilHginons  principle,  soothing  to  an  inflamed  surface,  but 
th»t  it  may  he  rendered  still  more  valuable   by  the   addition 
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ofhalf  an  ounce  of  laudaaum  and  a  couple  of  drachms  of  the 
carbonate  of  potass  to  each  half  pint  of  the  decoction.  The 
potash  acts  as  a  detergent  on  the  skin,  and  enables  the  active 
principles  of  the  poppy  to  be  more  closely  applied  to  its  texture. 
There  are  many  good  bints  of  this  kind  scattered  throughout 
the  book,  but  they  not  infrequently  occur  in  out-of-the-way 
comers,  ^here  they  are  too  apt  to  escape  notice.  Tlie  plan 
which  is  followed  by  the  author  may  be  illustrated  by  selecting 
an  example  from  the  organic  division  of  the  materia  medica,  or, 
as  in  this  work  these  substtinces  are  classi6ed  according  to  their 
actions,  we  shall  say,  from  the  list  of  narcotics  select  opium. 
In  describing  opium,  Mr.  Macnamara  first  gives  an  account  of 
its  preparation,  which  is  followed  by  its  charncters,  and  this, 
in  its  turn,  by  the  physical  properties  of  the  different  kinds  of 
opium.  Mr.  Macnamara  here  falls  into  a  slight  error  (slight  errors 
are  the  bane  of  the  book)  in  speaking  of  the  Bumex  capsules 
covering  Smyrna  opium  as  seeds.  Then  follows  a  fair  rdsum^ 
of  the  chemistry  of  the  substance;  but  here,  again,  minute 
accuracy  is  wanting  when  dealing  with  the  mode  of  detecting 
opium.  The  pharmacopceial  tests  and  the  ordinary  adulterations 
of  opium  are  next  described,  after  which  we  come  to  its  physio- 
logical effects  and  therapeutic  uses.  The  various  preparations 
with  their  doses,  and  a  list  of  incompatibles,  conclude  the  sec- 
tion. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Nelignn's  plan  is  essentially 
preserved  ;  and  a  very  good  plan  it  is  as  long  as  materia  medica 
and  therapeutics  have  to  be  studied  together. 

We  must  now  leave  this  volume,  and  direct  oiir  attention  to  two 
popular  English  works — '  Royle's  Manual,'  edited  by  Dr.  Head- 
land ;  and  Dr.  Garrod's  *  Essentials  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics.' Were  we  to  separate  our  subject,  as  is  often  done  in 
Germany,  into  pharmacognosy  and  pharmacology,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  relegate  Dr.  Royle's  work  to  the  class  dealing 
with  the  former,  rather  than  to  that  treating  of  the  latter 
subject ;  it  is  rather  a  work  on  the  materia  medica  than  one  on 
therapeutics.  In  its  inorganic  portion  the  chemistry  of  the  sub- 
stances described  occupies  too  much  space,  and  comprehends 
details  which  belong  rather  to  the  domain  of  pure  chemistry 
than  to  its  application  to  medicine  (and  while  we  are  finding 
fault  we  may  as  well  say  that  the  introduction  of  the  double 
chemical  notation  as  in  the  present  pharmacopceia,  instead  of  a 
retention  of  the  old  one  merely,  would  have  been  advisable).  In 
the  case  of  such  a  substance  as  sulphur  much  need  not  be  said 
of  its  chemical  properties  in  a  purely  medical  treatise,  yet  out  of 
the  three  and  a  quarter  pages  devoted  to  its  consideration  in  this 
work,  not  much  more  than  the  quarter  relates  to  its  therapeutics. 
Again,  in  the  case  of  mercury,  thirteen  pages  are  occupied  with 
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tbcdescnptioiiofiteeiranditecompoiiiKlsj  onlyonepage  is  devoted 
to  tbe  consideration  of  its  effects  on  the  eystem  ;  and  a  line  or  two 
is  appended  to  each  preparation,  indicatinfi  in  general  terms  its 
uses  in  disease.  Full  details  as  to  chemical  tranaforniatious  and 
manufacturing  processes  are  of  interest ;  but  the  portions  of  real 
value  to  the  medical  man  are  those  referring  to  action  and 
application.  This  work,  as  well  as  the  abridgment  of  Pereira, 
we  have  noticed  contains  many  figures  of  medicinal  plants.  At 
the  end  of  the  book  is  a  very  short  chapter  on  the  actions  and 
uses  of  remedies,  in  which  they  are  classified  according  to  their 
effects  on  the  system.  This  somewhat  makes  up  for  the  small 
space  devoted  to  their  consideration  in  the  body  of  the  work  ; 
but  the  work  is  eseenlially  one  for  the  advanced  student,  or  for 
tbe  man  who  desires  to  make  himself  master  of  the  subject  of 
pharmacognosy  or  pure  materia  medica,  rather  than  of  therapeu- 
tics. In  all  essentials  the  views  here  expressed  are  those  con- 
tained in  Dr.  Headland's  work  on  therapeutics,  which  we  have 
already  considered. 

Dr.  Garrod's  is,  perhaps,  the  favorite  text-book  among 
students ;  for  their  use  it  is  specially  framed,  and  we  cannot 
but  say  that  its  popularity  is  well  merited.  In  tbe  present 
edition  what  was  objectionable  has  been,  as  far  as  possible,  reme- 
died, especially  in  those  portions  relating  to  chemistry, ~which 
have  been  thoroughly  revised  and  several  inaccuracies  removed. 
Both  the  old  and  the  new  notation  are  given,  but  the  old  is, 
we  think,  very  properly  considering  the  present  state  of  feeling 
on  the  matter,  subordinated  to  the  new.  It  is  a  book  for  students 
rather  than  for  practitioners,  and  most  of  the  former  now  study- 
ing in  our  London  schools  have  been  instructed  in  accordance 
with  the  new  system  of  chemical  notation.  The  portions  relating 
to  the  actions  and  uses  of  the  several  remedies  hare  been  also 
carefully  revised,  in  some  parts  extended,  and  in  many  re- 
modelled. The  paragraphs  if  short  are  exceedingly  apropos  and 
to  tbe  point ;  if  more  extended,  they  would  be  less  useful  to  the 
student.  The  last  chapter  on  therapeutics  we  have  already 
alluded  to ;  it  adds  much  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book.  Dr. 
Garrod  properly  insists  on  simplicity  of  prescription  if  we  want 
to  obtain  anything  like  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  action  of 
drugs.  At  the  same  time  he  points  out  the  value  of  judicious 
combinations  as  of  salts  and  senna  in  tbe  common  black  draught, 
to  which  we  might  add  iron  with  quinine  in  many  cases  of 
debility, acids  and  alkalies,  with  bitters  and  so  on.  The  author 
also  describes  the  various  methods  of  introducing  medicines  into 
the  system,  with  the  relative  advantages  of  each.  In  his  classi- 
fication of  remedies,  the  author  divides  medicines  into  those 
which  act  on  the  blood,  those  which  affect  the  nervous  system, 
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those  which  affect  the  heart  and  circulatory  organs  generally, 
and  those  which  act  on  specinl  organs,  along  with  two  subordi- 
nate divisions  made  up  of  exlernal  remedies  and  mere  chemical 
agents  as  disinfectants.  Now,  without  entering  into  any  discus- 
sion of  the  scientific  value  of  this  classification  as  to  exactness 
and  comprehensiveness,  we  may,  we  think,  admit  its  usefulness 
especially  to  the  student.  If  a  man  has  got  a  clear  and  distinct 
idea  of  what  he  wants  a  remedy  to  do,  this  arrange td en  t,  which 
is,  perhaps,  little  more  than  a  kind  of  memoria  tecJtnica,  will 
enable  him  to  find  out  the  substance  apparently  most  suitable  for 
the  case  without  any  very  great  difficulty.  It  is  not  by  any  means 
scientific  equal  of  the  classification  adopted  by  Bilcheim,  but 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  will  prove  less  useful ;  and  this 
should  never  be  furgotteik  when  dealing  with  a  student's  book. 

The  late  Dr.  Scoresby  Jack3on's  Note  Book  is  also  essentially 
a  student's  book,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  having  been 
published  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  last  edition  of  the 
'  British  Pharmacopoeia.'  Owing  to  its  lamented  author's  death, 
revision  so  as  to  put  the  book  in  accord  with  the  pharmacopoeia 
of  1867  was  intrusted  to  the  able  hands  of  Ur.  Angus  Mac- 
donald,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Jackson  in  the  chair  of  Materia 
Medica,  at  Surgeon's  Hall,  Edinburgh,  and  the  result  has  ap- 
peared as  a  separate  appendix.  Such  a  plnn,  however,  is  always 
unsatisfactory,  and  the  book  suffers  aceordiugly.  We  are  the 
more  sorry  for  this,  as  in  some  respects  we  are  inclined  to  rank 
Ur.  Jackson's  work  as  the  best  we  know  for  student's  purposes. 
Itis  more  evenly  balanced  thanRoyle  or  Neligan,  and  it  is  not  so 
limited  in  its  scope  as  is  Garrod's  work.  A  feature  which  it  pos- 
sesses we  consider  of  great  utility :  there  is  an  introductory  por- 
tion relating  to  the  sources  of  medicines,  their  active  principles, 
their  preservation,  the  characters  of  the  various  oQiciual  for- 
mulse,  the  nature  of  prescriptions,  and  the  art  of  framing  them, 
with  many  other  matters  not  generally  included  in  works  of 
■  this  class.  When  in  former  days  every  one  had  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship,  a  kuowledge  of  the  different  kinds  of  pharma- 
ceutical preparations  was  practically  acquired ;  now-a-days, 
however,  this  system  of  apprenticeship  is  continually  losing 
ground,  and  it  becomes  the  more  necessary  that  men  should  be 
elsewhere  taught  something  of  the  principles  at  least  of  phar- 
macy. Too  little  stress  is  laid  on  the  art  of  writing  a  good  pre- 
scription ;  students  are  not  sufficiently  instructed  in  this  matter, 
and  hospital  practice,  where  most  of  the  substances  prescrilied 
are  kept  ready  mixed,  is  not  the  best  school  for  acquiring  such  a 
knowledge.  Some  very  good  rules  and  rccoinmendations  are 
laid  down  by  Dr.  Jackson  as  to  the  uses  of  remedies,  but  in  his 
prescriptions  he  adheres  t<i  the  old  avvungmient  t'f  I'.isis,  adju- 
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vant,  corrigent,  and  vehicle  which  ia  not,  perhaps,  in  exact  accord- 
aoce  with  our  modem  notions  of  simplicity.  Much  is  said  as  to 
the  ruies  for  giving  iiiedicines,  but  we  have  seen  in  uo  modern 
book  advice  superior  to  that  given  by  old-fashioned  Gaubiiis  in 
his  work  on  '  PrL'Bcribinj;,'  Many  men  would  do  well  to  read 
his  aphorisms  now.  The  contents  of  the  '  Note  Book'  arc  not 
limited  to  those  of  the  Pharmaoopceia  ;  many  other  substances 
useful  as  medicines  are  shortly  described,  and  their  uses  as  far 
as  known  succinctly  enumerated. 

Between  Waring's  'Manual  of  Therapeutics'  and  the  volume 
just  considered  there  are  a  good  many  points  of  resemblance  and 
certain  characteristic  differences,  the  most  important  of  the 
latter  depending  on  the  intention  or  purpose  of  the  book. 
Waring's  treatise  is  one  adapted  for  the  practitioner  rather  than 
fur  the  student,  and  is,  perhaps,  more  useful  to  the  Indian 
medical  officer  than  any  other  work  of  the  same  description. 
This  was  to  he  expected  from  the  author's  prolonged  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  medicinal  substances  afforded  by 
our  Indian  possessions.  The  work  itself  is  a  monument  of 
indomitable  perseverance,  having  been  undertaken  and,  we  may 
say,  accomplished  in  one  of  the  most  remote  spots  of  Further 
India ;  but  notwithstanding  a  most  complete  and  careful 
revisal  in  the  second  edition,  the  volume  bears  traces  of  this 
mode  of  origin,  for  to  write  a  great  work  on  therapeutics  the 
author  must  have  at  his  command  not  only  the  resources  of  a 
large  and  carefully  selected  library,  but  have  the  means  of 
testing  at  the  bedside  the  doctrines  he  is  called  upon  to  enun- 
ciate. In  this  work  by  Dr.  Waring  we  have  collected  together 
an  enormous  number  of  therapeutical  memoranda,  some  of 
greatvalue,  some  of  less  than  no  value  at  all ;  it  is  this  inequality 
which  deprives  the  book  of  a  portion  of  its  utility.  It  is  really 
rather  a  dictionary  of  therapeutics,  for  it  is  arranged  on  the 
alphabetical  plan,  than  a  select  treatise  on  the  same  subject. 
It  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  German  work  of  Clarus,  but  is 
inferior  to  it  in  certain  particulars,  altliough  superior  in  others. 
One  of  the  most  important  defects  noticeable  is  the  almost  total 
neglect  of  the  physiological  action  of  the  various  remedies 
enumerated ;  that  is  to  say,  their  effects  on  the  diseased  system 
are  considered  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  their  influence 
on  the  healthy  body.  To  obtain  a  sound  foundation  for  thera- 
peutics, the  latter  must  be  considered  as  well  as  the  former; 
they  afford  a  means  of  determining  whether  a  remedy  has  been 
judiciously  or  otherwise  selected  in  a  given  case,  and  should 
never  be  neglected  in  any  work  devoted  to  therapeutic  science. 
Apart  from  these  objections,  which  are  after  all  trifling  compared 
with  the  great  value  of  the  book,  we  must  confess  that  it  in 
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likely  to  be  of  good  service  to  the  practitioner,  who  is  often  put 
to  hia  wit'a  end  in  selecting  a  remedy  appropriate  lo  a  given 
case.  So  also  in  varying  remedies  from  time  to  time  as  is  often 
necessary  and  advisable,  the  practical  hints  with  which  the  work 
abounds  will  be  found  especially  useful.  The  kind  of  index 
of  diseases  with  their  remedies  found  at  the  end  of  the  book 
will  i]ot  be  without  its  uses.  Altogether,  in  a  future  edition, 
this  work  would  be  better  for  condensation  rather  than  exten* 
sion,  except  in  that  which  refers  to  the  physiological  actions  of 
medicines.  Notwithstanding,  there  is  no  book  in  the  list 
above  enumerated  more  likely  to  be  of  use  to  the  busy  prac- 
titiotier. 

Dr.  Wahltuch's  work  is  also  intended  for  the  use  of  the  prac- 
titioner rather  than  for  that  of  the  student ;  its  arrangement  is 
tabiJar.  The  various  preparations  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia 
are  given  in  order,  and  one  peculiar  feature  is  that  the  syno- 
nyms of  the  preparations  are  given  in  Latin,  English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Russian.  In  some  respects  this  plan  is 
good,  in  others  objectionable ;  one  strong  point  against  it  is 
that  preparations  possessed  of  the  same  names  are  used  in 
different  countries  of  varying  strengths ;  and  this  uniform  no- 
menclature, without  uniformity  of  strength  or  composition, 
might  give  rise  to  seriously  inconvenient  results.  Another 
column  contains  briefly  the  characters  and  composition  of  the 
substance ;  a  third,  its  physiological  and  therapeutical  effects ; 
a  fourth,  the  dose  and  form  of  administration ;  a  fifth,  the 
preparations  into  which  the  substance  enters;  and,  finally, 
there  is  a  column  containing  illustrative  prescriptions  selected 
fixiro  various  sources.  It  will  be  easily  understood  that  these 
several  columns  cannot  always  be  of  the  same  length  in  the 
instance  of  each  substance.  A  great  waste  of  space  is  the  con- 
sequent result,  with,  of  course,  enhanced  price,  and,  it  must  be 
confessed,  from  the  columns  running  across  the  page  instead  of 
from  above  downwards,  with  considerable  inconvenience.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  volume  the  various  remedies  are  classified 
according  to  their  therapeutical  influences,  as  alteratives,  antes- 
thetics,  and  so  on.  We  do  not  seem  to  be  altogether  able  to 
follow  the  author  here,  for  sometimes  we  find  very  curious  sub- 
stances under  certain  headings.  No  exact  rule  would  seem  to 
be  followed  beyond  the  arbitrary  and  varying  pleasure  of  the 
author.  Further,  this  and  other  portions  of  the  work  are  dis- 
figured by  far  more  than  the  ordinary  proportion  of  words 
wrongly  spelled,  which  we  fear  cannot  be  altogether  attributed 
to  the  printer.  Altt^ether,  then,  in  pronouncing  on  this 
work,  we  find  in  it  a  good  deal  that  is  likely  to  be  useful,  the 
result  of  protracted  labour ;  but  we  can  only  wish  that  the 
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labour  had  been  rather  more  protracted,  and  the  work  turned 
out  in  a  mare  perfect  state. 

With  a  considerable  feeling  of  relief,  for  it  pains  us  to  find 
fault  with  a  work  which  must  have  cost  much  time  and  trouble, 
we  turn  to  the  consideration  of  StiU^'s  now  well  known  work, 
one  which  is  popular  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  this  de- 
partment of  medical  knowledge  America  has  contributed  her  fair 
share  in  the  esteemed  works  of  Wood  and  Still^ ;  but  it  is  with 
the  latter  we  must  chiefly  concern  ourselves.  The  United  States' 
'  Pharmacop(pia'  contains  several  articles  not  included  in  our 
officinal  lists ;  most  of  these  are  indigenous  to  America.  Many 
are  but  little  known  in  this  country;  and  whilst  some  deserve 
little  or  no  esteem,  a  considerable  proportion  ought  to  he  more 
generally  iutroduced  and  more  generally  employed.  The 
Comus  jlorida,  or  dogwood,  is  a  remarkably  goo<l,  simple 
hitter.  Of  still  greater  value  is  the  Prunus  virginiana,  the 
inner  bark  of  the  Cerasus  serottna,  which  grows  abundantly  in 
various  parts  of  the  States.  This  substance  is  of  remarkable 
efficacy  in  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia,  and  also  in  some  kinds 
of  heart  affection.  Other  remedies  of  a  like  kind  may  be 
enumerated.  It  is  probable  that  Rhus  toxicodendron,  if  more 
carefully  inveslignted,  might  also  come  into  more  general  use ; 
having  fellen  almost  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  homceopaths, 
its  reputation  has,  perhaps,  unjustly  suffered.  Veratrum  viride, 
even  though  now  oificinat,  has  not  yet  attracted  in  this  country 
the  attention  which  it  deserves;  it  has  been  extensively  employed 
both  in  America  and  on  the  (Continent.  Its  uses  are  varied, 
but  appear  to  depend  on  its  power  of  controlling  the  circula- 
tion ;  It  has  been  found  of  great  value  in  such  diseases  as  acute 
rheumatism,  pneumonia,  heart  disease,  and  some  others.  It 
amply  deserves  more  widely  extended  recognition.  Of  some- 
what similar  character  is  Cttacifuga  racemosa,  which  is  also  a 
good  deal  used  in  America,  and  appears  to  be  especially  useful 
against  rheumatism  of  an  acute  character. 

Dr.  Martyn  Faine's  book  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  curious ;  it 
contains  a  vast  amount  of  matter  gathered  from  all  sorts  of 
sources,  all  of  which  the  author  brings  to  bear  on  his  own  pecu- 
liar theories.  Dr.  Paine  has  two  well-marked  characteristics 
from  the  point  of  view  whence  we  contemplate  his  writings. 
He  is  an  intense  vitalist,  and  a  thorough  believer  in  bloodletting. 
Indeed,  with  regard  to  the  latter  portion  of  his  creed,  he 
endorses  the  belief  of  Botalli,  viz.  that  "  one  hundred  thousand 
men  perish  from  the  want  of  bloodletting,  or  from  its  not  being 
timely  employed,  when  one  perishes  from  excessive  bleeding 
where  prescribed  by  a  physician."  This,  of  course,  refers  to  the 
period  when  bleeding  was  more  common  than  it  now  is.     Com* 
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ment  on  such  a  do^a  is  unnecessary.  Dr.  Paine  may  be  right, 
and  we  may  be  wrong ;  we  can,  however,  assure  him  that  there 
are  not  many  now  of  his  opinion,  at  least  in  these  Islands.  His 
favorite  notion,  for  the  origination  of  which,  indeed,  be  claims 
all  honour,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  remedies  act,  is  that  they 
give  rise  to  reflex  nervous  action,  which  influences  the  afiected 
]iart  according  to  the  cliaractcr  of  the  original  stimulus,  or,  as  he 
expresses  it,  produce  "  a  substitution  of  pathological  conditions 
hy  remedial  agents,  through  reflex  nervous  action,  more  favor- 
able to  the  law  of  recuperation,  than  such  as  had  been  impressed 
by  the  truly  morbific  causes  and  their  progressive  nature."  We 
have  already  said  enough  to  convince  most  people  that  this  law 
is  not  universal,  if,  indeed,  it  exists  at  all.  Dr.  Paine  does  not 
believe  in  the  validity  of  physiological  experiments  made  with 
drugs,  in  order  that  we  may  obtain  some  insight  into  their  mode 
of  action  in  disease ;  he  even  rejects  arguments  drawn  from  the 
efiects  of  drugs  administered  to  a  healthy  human  being.  Again 
we  say  Dr.  Paine  may  be  right,  and  we  may  be  wrong  j  but  we 
have  on  our  side  the  men  whose  opinions  are  best  worthbaving 
when  such  matters  are  undergoing  discussion.  Further,  Dr. 
Paiue  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  chemistry  as  an  aid  to  the 
physiologist,  still  less  to  the  therapeutist;  in  fact,  he  speaks  of 
"  the  fallen  fabric  of  organic  chemistry."  Again  we  must  say 
that  Dr.  Paine  puts  himself  in  opposition  to  men  whom  we  are 
accustomed  to  consider  the  first  of  the  day,  to  say  nothing  of 
such  humble  individuals  as  ourselves.  We  need  hardly  stat« 
after  this  that  Dr.  Paine  is  strenuously  opposed  to  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  consider  the  grandest  generalisatiun  of  modern 
times — the  correlation  offerees,  the  conservation  of  energy.  Still, 
the  perusal  of  such  a  book  as  that  written  by  Dr.  Paine  is  not 
without  its  advantages ;  it  shows,  at  least,  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  a  question  ;  and  no  one  can  deny  the  abiUty  and  energy 
with  which  Dr.  Paine  maintains  his  position. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  noticing  each  work  successively, 
it  will  be  seen  that  our  introductory  remarks  as  to  the  unsatis- 
factory position  of  therapeutics  have  been  fully  justified.  Each 
wwk  contains  a  mine  of  information ;  but  what  we  now  want 
is  exactness,  not  extent  of  knowledge.  Every  day  sees  new 
applications  of  the  exact  sciences  to  the  study  of  vital  phenomena ; 
and  it  is  this  accuracy,  now  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
in  other  departments  of  physic,  which  makes  ua  recoil  from  the 
accumulated  stores  of  crude  and  badly  digested  information  be- 
queathed to  us  by  OUT  predecessors.  Therapeutics  are  really 
now  in  a  better  position  than  they  have  ever  heretofore  enjoyed ; 
it  is  only  the  advances  of  other  departments  of  medicine  which 
L-xposes  these  defects.     What  wc  now  want  is  not  the  brilliant 
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discoverer,  but  the  ptunstaking  man  of  science.  The  r6le  is 
not,  perhaps,  so  distinguished,  nor  eo  pleasant.  It  is  certainly  far 
more  useful. 


Review  II. 

Cliniccd  Lectures  and  Reports.  By  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Staffofthe  London  Hospital.  Vol.  IV.  1867-68.  Edited 
by  Dr.  Clark,  Dr.  Down,  Mr,  Hutchinson,  and  Mr. 
Maunder.    Pp.  521,    London. 

The  present  volume  of  the  '  London  Hospital  Keports  *  is  in 
no  way  inferior  to  its  predecessors  either  in  the  interest  or  the 
variety  of  its  contents.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
reports  aud  lectures  of  which  it  consists,  and  we  may  mention 
that  some  of  the  papers  are  illustrated  by  well-executed  en- 
gravings. 

Further  Observations  on  Lumbar  Colotamy  for  the  Relief  of 
Intractable  Diseases  of  the  Rectum,  with  four  cases  of  operation. 
By"  W.  CcRUNG. —  This  paper  is  a  continuation  of  former 
communications  made  on  tho  same  subject  by  the  author,  and 
his  object  is  to  show  that  great  relief  from  distress  and  pain, 
and  in  some  instances  even  prolongation  of  life,  have  resulted 
from  the  operation.  The  first  case  was  one  of  cancer  of  the 
rectum,  and  although  the  patient  died  ten  months  after  the 
operation,  his  sufierings  were  very  materially  relieved,  and  he 
recovered  sufficient  strength  to  be  able  to  walk  about  until  the 
disease  advanced  to  its  fatal  stage.  He  obtained  regular 
evacuations  for  a  considerable  time  from  the  artificial  anus. 
The  next  case  was  one  of  intractable  stricture  of  the  rectum  in 
a  farm  labourer,  and  an  artificial  anus  was  established  in  the 
left  loin  by  means  of  Mr.  Curling's  operation.  The  result  was 
very  satisfactory  as  far  as  the  relief  of  the  pain  and  other  incon- 
veniences was  concerned,  but  the  constitutional  improvement 
was  not  so  great  as  was  to  be  desired,  owing  probably  to  the 
cachectic  condition  of  the  patient  and  his  indigent  circumstances. 
In  the  third  case  the  patient  was  an  unhealthy-looking  woman, 
in  whom  the  indications  for  the  operation  were  not  favorable, 
and  Mr.  Curling  performed  it  only  at  her  own  urgent  request. 
It  was  followed  by  constant  sickness,  and  death  from  exhaustion 
ensued  in  eight  days  afterwards.     The  fourth  case  was  one  of 
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obfitruction  from  cardnomatous  Btricture  of  the  colon  in  a 
TComan  with  deformed  spine.  The  ohatruction  had  lasted  twelve 
days ;  the  abdomeu  was  greatly  distended  and  tympanitic,  and 
its  walls  were  so  thin  that  the  course  of  the  distended  transverse 
colon  could  easily  be  distinguished.  Mr.  Curling  concluded 
that  the  cause  of  the  obstruction  was  stricture  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon,  and  he  proposed  colotomy  as  the  only 
measure  likely  to  give  relief.  He  accordingly  performed  the 
operation,  which  was  followed  by  temporary  relief,  and  the 
patient  took  food  well  for  three  days,  when  her  strength  gra- 
dually failed,  and  she  died  six  days  after  the  operation. 

Four  Lectures  on  Compression  of  the  Brain.  By  Jonathan 
Hutchinson,  F.R,C.S. — In  these  lectures  Mr.  Hutchinson 
desrribes  several  cases  of  compression  of  the  brain  which  have 
fallen  under  his  notice,  and  he  points  out,  as  the  result  of  his 
experience,  the  great  difficulty  of  forming  an  accurate  diagnosis 
of  this  condition  during  life,  more  especially  as  the  descriptions 
given  by  authors  do  not  always  coincide  with  the  facts  actually 
observed.  The  aymptoms  said  to  be  due  to  compression  are 
sometimes  caused  only  by  laceration,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
compression  is  sometimes  present  when  its  characteristic  symp- 
toms are  absent  or  obscure.  Again,  examples  of  unmixed  com- 
pression are  very  rarely  met  with,  and  in  the  great  majority  of 
f-ases  the  injury  is  complicated  with  concussion  aud  laceration 
of  the  brain,  and  a  mixed  group  of  symptoms  is  the  result. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  adduces  a  very  remarkable  example  of  the 
difficulty  often  attending  the  diagnosis  of  compression,  in  the 
case  of  a  man  in  whom  the  upper  surface  of  the  hemisphere  of 
the  brain  was  hollowed  into  a  sort  of  basin  of  the  size  of  an 
adult  flst  in  consequence  of  an  effusion  of  pus  between  the  duia 
mater  and  the  cranium.  But  the  existence  of  compression  was 
not  even  suspected  during  life,  although  the  patient  was  attended 
by  half-a-dozen  hospital  sui^eone,  including  Mr.  Hutchitison 
himself.  It  was  conjectured  by  the  appearances  observed  after 
death  that  the  purulent  effusion  was  due  to  syphilitic  inflammation 
of  the  craniat  bones,  and  if  the  diagnosis  of  effusion  had  been 
made  during  life,  it  is  evident  that  relief  would  have  been 
afforded  by  the  use  of  the  trephine. 

In  his  concluding  remarks  Mr.  Hutchinson  observes  that  the 
diagnosis  of  compression  is  full  of  difficulty,  for  on  the  one 
hand  this  condition  is  frequently  suspected  when  it  is  not 
present,  and  on  the  other  it  is  sometimes  overlooked  when  it 
leally  exists.  In  some  cases  it  is  caused  by  effusion  of  blood 
between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone,  after  injury  to  the  head ; 
ID  others  it  results  from  extravasation  into  the  arachnoid  sac ; 
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in  a  third  class  from  abscess  between  the  <Iiira  mater  and  the 
cranium ;  aod  lastly,  from  iaflammatory  effusions  within  the 
arachnoid  membrane,  or  into  the  brain  substance.  Besides 
these  causes  of  compreBsion  which  fall  under  the  notice  of  the 
surgeon,  there  are  others,  perhaps  more  common,  which  occur 
in  medical  practice.  In  speaking  of  effusions  of  blood  between 
the  bone  and  dura  mater,  Mr.  Hutchinson  observes  that  they 
are  specially  important,  because  they  are  generally  supposed  to 
be  capable  of  relief  by  treatment,  and  yet,  as  far  as  he  is  aware, 
the  annals  of  modern  sui^ry  do  not  relate  any  cases  in  which 
life  has  been  saved  by  trephining  in  stich  a  condition.  He 
infers  that  death  usually  occurs  too  quickly  and  too  suddenly  to 
permit  of  either  diagnosis  or  treatment.  Mr.  Hutchinson 
makes  no  remarks  as  to  the  compression  said  to  be  caused  hy 
depressed  bone,  because  he  has  never  seen  a  case  iu  which  there 
aeemed  definite  reason  to  believe  that  depression  produced  symp- 
toms, although  it  is  possible  that  they  may  he  caused  when  the 
depression  is  very  great,  and  the  fragment  very  large. 

A  Cats  of  Stricture  of  the  (Esophagtu  after  svjaUawitig 
Catutio  Potatk  ;  Oastrotomy  proposed  but  not  performed.  By 
Jonathan  Hutchinson,  F.K.C.S. — The  case  recorded  is  that 
of  a  lady  who  drank  by  accident  some  fluid  in  a  tumbler,  and 
which,  although  resembling  porter  in  colour,  was,  in  fact,  a 
substance  consisting  chiefly  of  caustic  potash  in  a  state  of  deli- 
quescence, and  used  by  distillers.  The  lady's  husband  also 
tasted  some  of  the  fluid,  and  finding  it  to  be  very  caustic,  sup- 
posed it  to  be  sulphuric  acid;  and  the  medical  attendant  who 
was  called  in,  being  informed  that  sulphuric  acid  had  been 
swallowed,  administered  magnesia  end  milk,  of  course  without 
much  benefit.  The  lady  and  her  husband  both  suffered  from 
soreness  of  the  mouth  and  throat  for  some  days  afterwards,  hut 
in  three  weeks  they  were  very  much  better,  and  the  husband 
entirely  recovered,  but  in  the  lady  the  symptoms  of  a  contracting 
stricture  of  the  oesophagus  were  gradually  developed.  She  was 
unable  to  swallow  anything  except  the  tlunnest  fluids,  and  only 
in  very  small  quantities.  Bougies  were  employed,  and  two 
strictures  were  encountered,  tl^  first  being  passed,  but  the 
other  being  impassable.  When  Mr,  Hutchinson  was  called  to 
see  the  patient,  she  appeared  to  be  rapidly  sinking,  and  could 
swallow  nothing.  He  again  tried  bougies  of  various  sizes,  after 
the  lady  bad  been  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  but 
although  the  upper  stricture  was  easily  passed,  the  lower  one 
was  impassable  even  by  a  No.  8  catheter.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, and  under  the  impression  that  the  patient  would  inevi- 
tably sink  unless  some  decided  steps  were  taken  for  her  relief, 
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Mr.  Hutchinson  proposed  the  oporalion  of  gHstrotoiuy,  to  which 
proceeding  assent  was  readily  given,  and  the  ne:it  day  was  fixed 
for  it£  performance.  Fortunately,  however,  the  lady  hecame  so 
much  better  iu  the  interval  that  the  operation  was  delayed,  and 
during  the  succeeding  week  she  continued  to  improve  in  the 
capacity  for  swallowing,  and  took  daily  fair  quantities  of  food. 
As  time  advanced,  her  condition  still  continued  to  improve,  and 
without  any  use  of  bougies  she  took  fluid  nutriment  perfectly 
well.  A  year  after  the  proposal  of  the  operation  the  lady  was 
in  better  health  than  she  harl  enjoyed  for  many  years,  although 
shcElill  suffered  from  the  stricture,  and  she  could  swallow  solids 
only  when  carefully  minced.  She  had  also  gained  two  stone 
in  weight.  Mr.  Hutchinson  candidly  observes  that  this  lady 
had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  a  very  dangerous  operation, 
although  he  contends  that  its  recommendation  was  fully  war- 
ranted by  the  prevailing  rules  of  surety.  He  states  that  the 
case  made  so  great  an  impression  on  his  own  mind,  that  he 
cannot  conceive  any  circumstances  which  could  in  future  induce 
him  to  abandou  the  bougie  and  resort  to  gastrotomy.  He  also 
takes  occasion  to  observe  that  there  are  several  other  surgical 
procedures  of  a  very  dangerous  nature,  which  are  sometimes 
resorted  to  with  fatal  consequences,  and  which  might  be  advan- 
tageously omitted,  not  only  without  danger  to  the  patient,  but 
probably  to  his  great  advantage,  and  the  saving  of  life. 

A  curious  case  in  which  Incontinence  of  Urine  was  the  first 
and  almost  the  only  Symptom  of  Prostatic  Retention,  with 
Secondary  Disease  of  the  Kidneys.  By  Jonathan  Hutchin- 
sos,  F.R.C.S. — In  this  case  the  patient  Buffered  from  involun- 
tary discbai^  of  urine,  which  at  first  suggested  the  probability 
of  diabetes  or  Bright's  disease,  but  no  sugar  or  albumen  coulrl 
be  detected.  Dr.  Peacock  thought  that,  although  some  of  the 
urine  was  voided,  a  Inrge  residuary  quantity  might  be  retained ; 
and  this  opinion  proved  correct,  mr  on  the  employment  of  the 
catheter  a  large  quantity  of  water  was  drawn  off.  The  patient 
now  ceased  to  suffer  from  incontinence,  but  he  also  ceased  to 
pass  his  urine  voluntarily,  and  the  use  of  the  catheter  was 
required  daily.  Mr.  Hutchinson  found  on  examination  by  the 
rectum  that  the  prostate  was  enlarged,  but  still  the  catheter 
encountered  no  obstacle  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  The  con- 
dition of  the  patient  became  rapidly  worse,  and  yet  no  definite 
cause  could  be  assigned  for  the  symptoms,  and  death  ensued 
after  a  state  of  somnolence.  The  post-mortem  examination 
revealed  the  facts  that  the  ureters  were  as  large  as  small  intes- 
tines ;  that  the  right  kidney  was  a  mere  bag  filled  with  fluid  ; 
that  the  left  was  much  enlarged  and  inflamed ;  that  the  bladder 
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was  of  laT^e  size,  with  thick  fasciculated  walls,  and  that  the 
prostate  wns  moderately  enlarged,  but  that  an  almost  peduncu- 
lated lobe  projected  from  it  into  the  bladder.  Mr.  Hutchinson 
observes  that  the  whole  kidney  mischief  was  secondary  to  con- 
cealed and  unsuspected  retention,  which  had  probably  existed 
for  some  time,  and  that  if  the  condition  had  been  recognised  at 
an  early  period  the  remedy  would  have  been  found  in  the  use 
of  the  catheter,  or  in  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  fistula 
above  the  pubes.  In  the  case  described,  however,  the  patient 
complained  of  so  little  uneasiness,  Rnd  attended  so  regularly  to 
his  business  every  day,  that  no  serious  danger  was  apprehended 
even  by  himself;  and  the  only  complaint  he  made  was,  that 
he  frequently  wetted  his  bed,  and  lost  his  uriue  while 
walking. 

On  Ligatare  of  a  Main  Artery  to  arrest  Acute  Traumatic 
Injlammaiion.  By  C.  F,  Madnder. — Mr.  Maunder  observes 
that  the  withdrawal  of  blood  in  the  treatment  of  infiammatioii 
has  generally  been  recognised  as  a  valuable  method  of  treat- 
ment; and  even  although  general  bleeding  has  been  little  em- 
ployed of  late  years,  yet  ihe  local  abstraction  of  blood  by  leeches 
and  scarrfications  is  still  adopted  with  success.  He  argues  that 
if  the  withdrawal  of  blood  from  the  inflamed  part  is  beneficiul, 
it  would  be  erill  more  advantageous  lo  cut  off  the  arteriiil 
supply  to  the  inflamed  structures  by  means  of  a  ligature,  and 
at  all  events  this  plan  is  highly  conservative,  as  no  blood  is 
withdrawn  from  the  patient.  Mr.  Maunder  then  compares  the 
results  likely  to  ensue  when  an  inflammation  in  or  alK>ut  the 
knee-joint,  for  tnstaikce,  is  treated  on  ordinary  principles  or  by 
ligature  of  the  femoral  artery ;  and  although  there  is  great 
danger  in  either  case,  yet  he  inclines  to  give  his  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  treatment  by  ligature.  He  then  adverts  to  a  case 
treated  on  this  suggestion  by  Mr.  Little,  the  patient  being  a 
man  aged  thirty-three,  who  had  sustained  a  lacerated  wound 
above  the  patella  opening  the  knee-joint.  The  results  of  the 
proceeding  were  very  satisfactory,  and,  indeed,  the  application 
of  the  ligature  was  attended  with  immediate  relief  of  the  symp- 
toms. But  the  question  also  arises  whether  the  use  of  the 
tourniquet  would  not  be  attended  with  as  much  success  as  the 
ligature  of  the  artery  in  such  cases  as  arc  now  alluded  to ;  and  in 
fact  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Sheffield,  has  treated  successfully  a  punc- 
tured wound  of  the  knee-joint  by  compression  of  the  femoral 
artery  with  a  tourniquet.  Mr.  Maunder  therefore  compares 
the  results  of  ligature  and  of  compression  hy  the  tourniquet; 
and  while  he  admits  the  dangers  attendant  on  the  use  of  the 
ligatmc,  he  thinks   that    they  are  probably  exaggerixted,  the 
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experience  of  surgeons  being  ctiiefly  derived  from  cases  of  aneu- 
rism thus  treated.  In  these  last-named  cases  the  arterial  system 
is  known  to  be  diseased,  while  in  traumatic  inSamuiation  the 
arteries  are  in  all  probability  healthy.  Still,  there  are  advantages 
in  favour  of  the  tourniquet,  such  as  its  great  simplicity  and 
freedom  from  direct  danger,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its 
employment  involves  the  expenditure  of  valuable  time, 
during  which  the  disease  may  be  making  rapid  and  fatal  pro- 
gress. 

On  Ahacest  of  the  Prostate  ;  treatment  by  Puncture  per 
Rectum,  By  C.  P.  Mad>der. — The  subjective  and  objective 
symptoms  of  abscess  of  the  prostate  having  been  first  described 
by  Mr.  Maunder,  he  then  discusses  the  question  of  treatment. 
Sometimes  the  abscess  breaks  into  the  rectum  or  the  urethra 
or  the  bladder,  but  rarely  through  the  perinteum.  But  before 
this  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  abscess  takes  place,  the  patient 
suffers  very  severely  both  locally  and  constitutionally,  and  the 
timely  artificial  opening  of  the  abscess  does  much  better  in 
cutting  short  the  sufferings  and  in  expediting  the  recovery.  Of 
the  three  modes  of  opening  the  prostatic  abscess,  namely,  through 
the  perineeum,  through  the  rectum,  or  by  forcible  catheterism, 
Mr.  Maunder  prefers  the  second,  and  he  describes  the  parti- 
culars of  this  operation,  and  also  details  three  cases  in  which  it 
was  successfully  perfonneil.  The  instrument  to  be  used  is  a 
biatouri  cache  for  opening  the  abscess,  and  when  the  opening  is 
made,  a  pair  of  dressing  forceps  should  be  introduced  into  the 
abscess,  when  on  separating  the  bandies  the  blades  will  open, 
the  wound  will  be  enlarged,  and  the  matter  will  flow. 

On  Human  MUk.  By  C.  Mkymott  Tidy,  M.B.— This  paper 
contains  the  results  of  a  number  of  analyses  of  the  chemical 
composition  of  human  milk  immediately  after  delivery,  and  also 
from  the  seventh  lo  the  twelfth  day  after  delivery ;  together 
with  other  tables  giving  the  specific  gravity  of  humau  milk,  the 
analysis  of  goat's  milk,  &c.  Mr.  Tidy  mentions  some  curious 
fiicls,  proving  that  milk  is  secreted  in  the  human  breast,  not 
only  during  pregnaoey  and  after  delivery,  but  even  in  the  virgin, 
and  in  certain  cases  by  the  male.  The  secretion  of  milk  in  the 
male  is  said  by  Mr.  1  idy  to  be  much  more  common  among  the 
blacks  and  the  inhabitants  of  tropical  regions  than  in  our  own 
country. 

Hoarseness  and  Imss  of  Voice  in  relation  to  Nervo- Muscular 
Affections   of  the   Larynx.      By    Morell   Mackbnzik,  M.IX 
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Load. — In  the  present  paper  Dr.  Mackenzie  treats  of  the 
morbid  affections  of  the  larynx  which  are  depeudent  upon  de- 
rangements of  the  nervous  system,  and  which,  though  hitherto 
difficult  to  distinguish  during  life,  are  now  in  some  measure 
capable  of  being  recognised  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope,  the 
vocal  cords  being  seen  to  act  irregularly  in  many  such  cases, 
while  in  others  the  muscles  on  one  side  or  the  other  are  visibly 
wasted.  The  nervous  affections  of  the  larynx  are  divided  by 
Dr.  Mackenzie  into  diseases  of  the  motor  system  and  diseases  of 
the  sensory  system,  the  latter  being,  however,  much  fewer  in 
number  than  the  former.  The  diseases  of  the  motor  system  are 
^ain  subdivided  by  him  into  (1)  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords, 
and  (2)  spasm  of  the  vocal  cords.  The  paralytic  cases  are 
divisible  into  various  groups,  according  to  the  muscles  ot  the 
groups  of  muscles  affected. 

These  divisions  and  subdivisions  are  described  at  considerable 
length  and  with  great  minuteness  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  and  illus- 
trated woodcuts  are  occasionally  given  to  exhibit  the  appearances 
presented  by  the  vocal  cords  in  some  of  these  affections.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  follow  Dr.  Mackenzie  through  the 
details  of  his  paper  without  transcribing  a  large  part  of  the 
voluminous  descriptions  and  diagnostic  signs  in  which  it  abounds, 
and  in  the  present  abstract  it  is  only  possible  to  advert  to  some 
of  the  most  striking  points  to  which  he  draws  attention.  Many 
of  the  cases  described  being  what  arc  called  nervous  or  hyste- 
rical will  yield  to  appropriate  constitutional  treatment,  but 
Dr.  Mackenzie  attaches  great  importance  in  manv  aervo- 
muscular  affeclions  of  the  larynx  to  the  use  of  electricity, 
applied  by  means  of  an  apparatus  devised  by  himself,  and 
figured  in  the  plates  accompanying  the  paper.  By  means  of 
this  apparatus  one  pole  of  the  battery  is  introduced  within  the 
glottis,  and  the  other  is  applied  externally,  and  the  current  is 
thus  made  to  pass  through  the  larynx.  Dr.  Mackenzie  states 
that  out  of  more  than  200  cases  which  he  has  treated  in  this 
way,  he  has  met  with  only  four  in  which  he  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful. In  certain  cases,  however,  Dr.  Mackenzie  applies  the 
current  in  a  somewhat  modified  manner,  the  extremity  of  one 
pole  being  introduced  into  the  larynx,  and  the  other  into  the 
hyo'id  fossa,  so  that  the  current  passes  right  through  the  ad- 
ductor of  the  vocal  cord,  to  which  it  is  applied. 

In  two  engravings  Dr.  Mackenzie  represents  respectively  a 
case  of  cancer  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  one  of  aneurysm  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  in  both  of  which  there  was  paralysis  of  the 
abductor  of  the  left  vocal  cord,  and  both  of  course,  terminated 
fatally.  Among  the  spasmodic  affections  of  the  vocal  appa- 
ratus, Dr.  Mackenzie  describes  the  affection  known  as    larvn- 
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gysmuB  stridulus,  which  he  consitlers  a  disease  of  ailultas  well 
as  of  very  early  years,  although  there  is  considerable  difference 
in  the  symptoms  in  these  two  cases. 

Hints  as  to  the  Study  of  Skin  Diseases.  Being  Abstracts 
from  Lectures. — By  Jonathax  Hutchinson.  The  object  of 
these  "  hints  "  is  to  simplify  the  study  of  skin  diseases  by  biyiiig 
down  general  rules  us  to  their  pathology,  and  reducing  the 
number  of  the  names  by  which  skin  diseases  are  designated. 
Nearly  all  skin  diseases,  Mr.  Hutchinson  argues,  are  inflnnt- 
matioiis  of  the  skin,  either  acute  or  chronic,  and  their  modifica- 
tions are  produced  by  various  circumstances  connected  ^vitfi 
their  causes,  the  part  of  the  skin  attacked,  and  the  personal 
condition  of  the  patient.  He  recommends  the  student  to  ob- 
serve the  different  forms  which  these  inflammations  assume,  as 
papules,  vesicles,  pustules,  scaly  crusts,  pus  crusts,  rashes, 
erythema — congestion,  tubercles,  bulltc,  vesications,  &c.  In 
treating  of  the  simpUfication  of  the  nomenclature,  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son proposes  to  abolish  the  distiuetiun  between  lepra  anil  psori  - 
asis,  since  the  two  are  only  variations  of  the  same  disease,  while 
pityriasis  is  distinguished  from  psoriasis,  inasmuch  as  the  former 
16  caused  merely  by  exfoliation  of  epidermic  cells.  Strophulus, 
again,  should  he  expunged,  since  it  has  no  separate  existence, 
but  is  a  mere  form  of  licben,  and  the  distinction  between  lupus 
"exedens"  and  "non-exedens"  is  of  no  value,  as  the  difference 
depends  only  upon  the  nature  of  the  part  attacked.  With  a. 
view,  also,  to  facilitate  the  labours  of  the  student,  Mr,  Hutchin- 
son proposes  to  divide  skin  diseases  into  those  which  are  com- 
mon and  those  which  are  rare,  although,  of  course,  such  a 
division  is  quite  unscientific ;  and  he  advises  the  beginner  to 
make  himself  acquainted  first  with  the  types  of  the  common 
diseases. 

A  Lecture  on  the  Treatment  of  Skin  Diseases,  being  an 
attempt  to  take  a  Coup-d^wil  of  Cutaneovs  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics.  By  Jonathan  Hdtchinson. — In  order  to  de- 
termine upon  the  best  methods  of  treatment  in  skin  diseases, 
it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  pathology  of  these  affections  into 
different  sections.  Thus  one  group  of  skin  phenomena  are  due 
(0  the  action  of  specific  animal  poisons  on  the  blood,  as  scarla- 
tina, smallpox,  &c. ;  but  active  interference  in  such  cases  is 
generally  contra-indicated,  as  they  run  their  course  in  spite  of 
treatment  or  without  it.  Another  class  of  skin  diseases  belongs 
to  the  syphilitic  division,  and  in  such  cases  mercury  is  the 
proper  remedy,  or  at  any  rate,  if  it  is  not  the  remedy,  as  Mr, 
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HutchinBon  remarks,  we  do  not  possess  one,  and  we  must  leave 
syphilitic  maladies,  like  the  exanthema,  to  disappear  sponta- 
neously. Another  group  which  resembles  the  exanthetns 
includes  erythema  and  herpes,  but  is  not  amenable  to  special 
treatment ;  and  a  fourth  group,  of  which  urticaria  is  the  type, 
is  dependent  on  the  introduction  of  known  poisons,  either  as 
drugs  or  as  articles  of  food,  into  the  blood.  A  fifth  group  is 
called  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  the  relapsing  constitutional  group, 
and  comprises  the  different  kinds  of  psoriasis,  which  are  cured 
by  arsenic,  but  are  liable  to  relapse.  The  last  group  comprises 
the  skin  diseases  which  are  due  to  the  presence  of  animal  or 
vegetable  parasites,  pus  contagion,  or  even  of  lime,  sugar,  flour, 
soda,  &c.  After  combating  the  idea  that  skin  diseases  are  pro- 
duced by  dirt,  debility,  or  poor  living,  and  proving  that  the 
better  and  more  careful  classes  of  society  are  as  subject  to  these 
complaints  as  the  poor  and  the  ill-fed,  Mr.  Hutchinson  points 
out  that  the  cure  is  not  to  be  found  merely  in  the  adoption  of 
hygienic  measures,  but  in  the  application  of  medicines.  Thus 
sulphur  destroys  the  itch-insect,  mercury  destroys  the  vitality  of 
pus  or  exudation  cells,  and  the  same  mineral  cures  secondary 
syphilis;  the  iodides  cure  tertiary  syphilis;  arsenic  is  a  remedy 
for  psoriasis  and  pemphigus,  &c.  In  reference  to  the  use  of  the 
last-named  drug  in  medicinal  doses,  Mr.  Hutchinson  states  that 
the  almost  universal  testimonv  of  the  patients  who  have  taken 
it  is  to  the  effect  that  it  not  only  cures  the  disease,  but  improves, 
instead  of  injuring  the  general  health. 

Two  Lectures  Introductory  to  the  Use  of  the  Ophthalmoscope. 
By  JoKATHAN  Hutchinson. — These  lectures  describe  the  optic 
principles  on  which  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  is  founded, 
the  construction  of  the  instrument  itself,  the  mode  of  using  it, 
the  physiological  or  patholf^cal  conditions  which  it  reveals, 
and  the  mistakes  to  be  guarded  against  by  the  inexperienced 
observer. 

A  Statistical  Report  of  the  Deaths  occurring  during  the  Year 
1866  among  Mr.  Hutchinson^s  Patients.  Compiled  by  Mr. 
Hutchinson  and  Mr,  Waren  Tat. — It  appears  from  this 
report  that  during  the  year  1866,  1142  patients  were  under 
Mr.  Hutchinson's  care,  of  whom  78  died.  No  special  causes 
of  hospital  mortality  prevailed  during  the  year ;  there  was  very 
little  erysipelas  or  pyaemia ;  no  case  of  tetanus,  except  two  ad- 
mitted into  the  hospital  as  such;  and  there  were  but  few  deaths 
after  operations. 
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Case  of  Fracture  of  the  Odontoid  Process,  wUh  Peculiar 
Symptoms.  Notes  of  the  case  hy  Robert  Debenhatn,  Esq., 
toUh  description  of  the  specimens,  S(c.,  by  Jonathan  Hutchik- 
SON. —  In  this  case  it  appears  (hat  in  consequence  of  a  sudden 
jerk  while  the  patient  was  wheeling  a  loaded  barrow,  a  fracture 
and  dislocation  of  the  odontoid  process  occurred ;  but  the  man 
lived  two  years  after  the  accident,  the  real  nalure  of  which  could 
be  ascertained  only  after  death,  when  the  affected  parts  were 
examined.  Mr.  Hutchinson  thinks  it  probable  that  the  fracture 
occurred  first  without  much  displacement,  and  that  the  disloca- 
tion was  afterwards  gradually  brought  about  with  increasing 
compression  of  the  cord.  The  symptoms  did  not  arise  until 
three  weeks  after  the  accident,  and  they  subsequently  passed  off 
sufficiently  to  allow  the  man  to  walk  about.  Eventually,  how- 
ever, decided  symptoms  of  paralysis  supervened,  attended  with 
exhaustion  and  extreme  emaciation  under  which  he  sank. 


Miscellaneous  Notes  of  Cases,  8fo.  illustrating  Diagnosis  or 
Treatment.  By  Jonathan  Hutchinson. — As  the  title  implies, 
these  notes  are  of  a  wholly  miscellaneous  character,  and  they 
consist  of  hints  upon  treatment,  or  upon  diagnosis,  or  some 
peculiar  features  of  individual  cases,  or  on  the  merits  of  some 
drug  or  instrument.  This  paper  is  illustrated  by  an  engraving, 
apparently  from  a  photograph,  of  a  case  of  keloid  on  the  scar  of 
a  scald,  and  by  a  woodcut  representing  a  case  of  leucoderma, 
observed  in  Portugal,  where  the  disease,  it  appears,  is  very 
common. 

Operative  and  Clinical  Surgery.  By  C,  F.  Maundek. — This 
paper  consists  also  of  a  series  of  cases  of  a  miscellaneous  charac- 
ter. The  first  is  a  case  of  colotomy,  the  piftient  being  affected 
with  cancer  of  iho  rectum,  but  whose  life  was  prolonged  for 
more  than  sixteen  days  by  the  operation.  In  seven  cases  of 
strangulated  hernia  an  operation  was  performed,  with  the  result 
of  five  recoveries  and  two  deaths.  In  most  cases  Mr.  Maunder 
operates  without  opening  the  sac,  but  he  specifies  the  excep- 
tional conditions  under  which  he  is  obliged  to  do  so.  Four  ex- 
cisions of  joints  were  performed,  two  of  the  cases  being  fatal 
from  pyeemia,  and  two  successful.  Three  cases  of  stone  in  the 
bladder  were  submitted  to  lithotomy,  two  being  successful,  and 
one  fatal.  Ligature  of  the  brachial  artery  was  performed  in  one 
case  for  hfemorrhage  after  amputation  of  the  thumb,  but  the 
patient  died  four  days  after  the  operation.  Two  cases  of  fracture 
uf  the  skull  were  treated  successfully. 
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Crimean  Reminiscencet,  By  C,  F.  Maunder. — These  remi- 
niscences comprise  the  history  of  two  cases  treated  in  the  Crimea 
in  the  year  1855.  One  case  was  a  compound  fracture  of  the 
skull,  which  terminated  favorably,  so  far  as  the  wound  was  con- 
cerned, but  in  a  week  the  patient  became  imbecile ;  the  other 
case  was  one  of  sheH-wound  of  the  knee-joint  treated  by  am- 

?iutation,  followed  by  secondary  hnmorrhage,  and  terminating 
atally. 

Miscellaneous  Cases  and  Remarks.  By  John  Coupkr, 
F.R.CS, — The  cases  are  three  in  number,  the  first  being  one 
in  which  a  bullet  was  extracted  from  the  sacrum  ;  the  second 
was  one  of  congenital  deformity  of  the  pinna  of  the  external 
ear,  relieved  by  an  auto-plastic  operation ;  and  the  third  was 
one  of  congenital  tail-like  appendage  on  an  infant's  back. 

On  Cases  of  Cleft  Palate.  By  J.  W.  Little.— Mr.  Little 
records  two  cases  in  which  an  operation  was  performed  for  this 
deformity,  and  in  each  a  fissure  involving  part  of  the  hard  and 
the  entire  soft  palate,  was  closed  by  one  operation.  This  pro- 
ceeding has  been  recommended  by  Langenbeck  and  Esmarch, 
and  is  now  generally  adopted  in  consequence  of  its  success  in 
the  hands  of  those  surgeons. 

Description  of  the  Thin&  of  a  Man  affected  with  Lateral 
and  Posterior  Spinal  Curvature.  By  Mr.  Littlk. — The  subject 
of  this  case  was  a  man,  ret.  60,  who  was  run  over,  and  brought 
to  the  hospital  in  a  comatose  conditioti,  in  which  he  died.  He 
was  very  much  emaciated,  and  weighed  only  seventy-four  {>ounds 
after  death.  A  particular  description  is  given  of  the  measure- 
ments of  the  spine  and  other  bony  structures,  which  were  very 
much  deform^,  and  an  illustrative  plate  is  given  of  the 
appearances. 

Case  of  Colotomy  in  Cancer  of  the  Rectum.  By  Robert  B, 
CAnTEB,  F.R.C.S. — The  patient  in  this  case  was  a  man,  set.  34, 
who  had  suffered  for  more  than  two  years  from  disease  of  the 
rectum.  The  operation  was  performed  on  the  6th  of  November, 
1866,  and  he  was  so  much  relieved  that  he  lived  until  the  11th 
of  March,  1867,  when  he  died  from  exhaustion.  It  is  men- 
tioned that  the  patient  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  powdered  charcoal  three  times  a  day,  under  non- 
medical advice,  for  four  months  before  the  operation,  but  this 
circumstance  turned  out  to  be  a  great  source  of  comfort  to  the 
patient  and  those  about  him,  for  the  charcoal   destroyed  the 
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odour  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel,  and  there  wns  no  ftetor 
when  the  colon  viAf  opened.  The  operation  was  rendered 
painless  hy  the  use  of  the  ethcr-apray,  which  accomplished  all 
the  objects  that  were  expected  from  it. 

Some  remarks  on  Tricuspid  Regurgitation  and  Mitral  Pre- 
systolic Bruits,  with  Case.  By  Henrt  G.  Sutton,  M.B. — 
The  murmurs  which  furm  the  subject  of  this  paper  are  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  SuttoD  to  be  far  more  common  than  is  generally 
believed;  both  are  not  infrequently  met  with,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  pre-systolic  murmur,  he  believes  it  to  be  one  which  is 
very  commonly  presented  to  the  jihysician's  notice.  The  tri- 
cuspid regurgitant  murmur  is  usually  heard  with  the  greatest 
intensity  over  the  ensiform  cartilage,  but  sometimes  it  is  heard 
loudest  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  sternum;  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  mitral  murmur  by  not  being  heard  at  the  angle  of  the 
left  scapula.  Dr.  Sutton  describes  some  cases  illustrating  the 
existence  of  a  tricuspid  regurgitant  murmur,  both  from  his  own 
practice  and  from  that  of  others,  and  in  ihe  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations it  was  found  that  the  right  ventricle  was  much 
dilated  and  hypertrophied,  but  there  was  no  special  disease  of 
the  tricuspid  valve.  There  was  abo  in  many  of  the  cases 
chronic  disease  of  the  lungs,  and  in  two  there  was  contraction 
of  the  mitral  orifice.  Dr.  Sutton  considers  that  the  regurgita- 
tion through  the  tricuspid  valves  was  brought  about  by  the  great 
distension  of  the  right  ventricle,  which  was  so  dilated  that  the 
valves  could  not  close  the  orifice,  and  this  condition  was  pro- 
duced by  the  pulmonary  or  mitral  disease  alluded  to,  or,  in  one 
case,  by  chronic  emphysema.  In  reference  to  the  pre-systolic 
bruit.  Dr.  Sutton,  after  Rliudiiig  to  papers  already  written  on 
the  (uhiect,  relates  a  case  which  came  under  his  own  notice,  in 
which  this  bruit  existed,  and  in  which  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion showed  a  contracted  mitral  orifice,  with  induration  of  its 
walls.  Hehasmetwith  twelve  cases  of  presystolic  bruit  during 
the  last  two  years,  and  he  agrees  with  Dr.  Gairdner  that  it  is 
the  simplest  of  all  murmurs  to  define. 

Cotes  of  Interest  occurring  in  Victor  Ward.  Reported  by 
Mr.  F.  M.  Mackenzie,  late  Resident  Accoucheur. — These  cases 
are  four  in  number,  the  first  being  one  of  retroversion  of  the 
gravid  uterus  at  three  months  and  a  half,  followed  by  abortion ; 
the  second,  retroversion  of  the  gravid  uterus  at  three  months, 
followed  by  recovery  and  delivery  at  the  full  time ;  the  third,  a 
case  of  hysterotomy,  the  oiieration  being  performed  for  the  cure 
of  irregular  and  scanty  menstruation,  but  terminating  in  death ; 
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the  fourth,  one  of  imperforatehymen  with  retained  ■ 
by  puncture,  but  ending  in  death  from  peritoDitis. 

Malignant  Grototk  of  Peculiar  Siruclure  from  the  Bones  of 
the  Skull  of  a  Child.  Case  under  the  care  0/ Mr.  Cublinq. 
Communicated  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Mackenzie. — The  subject  of  the 
case  was  a  boy,  let.  3  years,  who  presented  a  dusky-looking 
tumour,  the  size  of  an  adult  fist,  on  the  forehead.  He  died  in 
an  epileptiform  fit,  and  on  examining  the  head  after  death  it 
was  found  that  the  growth  was  of  a  semi-lunar  shape,  crossed 
from  before  backwards  by  vertical  plates  of  thin  bone,  between 
which  was  a  quantity  of  soft,  brain-like,  and  very  vascular  sub- 
stance. Appended  to  this  paper  is  a  note  respecting  a  similar 
specimen  in  one  of  the  Dublin  museums,  by  Mr.  Uutchinson, 
who  considers  that  in  both  cases  the  new  growth  takes  place 
between  the  bone  and  the  investing  membrane,  either  the  perios- 
teum or  dura  mater,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Cases  of  Disease  of  the  Nercottt  System.  By  J.  Hughungs 
Jacksok,  M.D. — This  long  and  elaborate  paper  contains  the 
reports  of  thirty  cases  of  disease  of  the  brain,  which  have  been 
drawn  up  to  illustrate  various  obscure  points  in  physiology  and 
pathology,  and  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  by  Dr.  Hughlings 
Jackson  in  subsequent  contributious  to  the  Reports  of  the 
London  Hospital.  In  their  present  state,  therefore,  the  cases 
have  only  au  individual  and  separate  interest,  but  are  remark- 
able  for  the  care  and  fideUty  with  which  they  are  recorded. 
Many  of  them  are  instances  apparently  of  syphilitic  disease 
secondarily  affecting  the  brain,  and  causing  neuralgia,  palsy, 
loss  of  speech,  and  other  disorders  of  the  nervous  system ; 
many  are  cases  of  cerebral  hsemorrhage,  softening,  and  em- 
bolism, in  all  of  which  the  symptome  displayed  during  life  are 
minutely  related,  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  the  ap- 
pearances after  death  carefully  noted ;  and  there  are  also  some 
cases  where  the  cerebral  disease  appears  to  have  been  caused  by 
exteviinl  injury,  or  to  have  been  propagated  from  the  external  to 
the  internal  structures.  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson  has  employed 
the  ophthalmoscope  very  largely  in  the  diaguosis  of  these  cere- 
bral affections,  sometimes  with  satisfactory  results,  but  some- 
times without  acquiring  any  definite  information  by  means  of 
the  instrument.  The  relationship,  also,  between  the  cerebral 
disease  and  the  power  of  speech  is  carefully  noted  ;  and  although 
we  cannot  find,  fiom  the  record  of  the  cases,  tliat  any  definite 
relationship  is  established  between  the  position  of  the  cerebral 
lesion  and  tlie  defects  of  laiignage  observed  during  life,  yet  the 
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cases  are  all  interesting,  and  may  probably  serve  as  the  bases  of 
valuable  conclusions  at  some  future  time. 

Notes  from  a  Clinical  Lecture  on  a  Case  oj"  Irreducible  Retro- 
version of  the  Graeid  Uterus — Paracentesis  Uteri — Recovery. 
By  Dr.  Head. — The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  woman,  tet.  19, 
who  was  in  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy,  and  who  had  sus- 
tained a  blow  in  the  left  lumbar  region  about  six  weeks  before 
she  applied  far  assistance  at  the  hoBpital.  Il  appeared  that  she 
had  experienced  great  difficulty  in  ]>assing  her  water,  and  suf- 
fered extreme  pain;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  draw  off  the 
urine,  although  she  was  taken  into  a  workhouse.  When  she 
arrived  at  the  hospital  there  was  a  large  ovoid  tumour  above  the 
pelvis,  looking  like  a  distended  hlaildi;r ;  the  perineum  was  also 
very  much  distended,  and  so  was  the  anal  orifice.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  pass  a  catheter,  although  without  effect ;  but  the 
urine  was  made  to  pass  by  pressing  forcibly  with  the  finger  at 
the  apex  of  the  v^na.  An  attempt  to  rectify  the  position  of 
the  uterus  was  also  unsuccessful.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  after  consultation,  Mr.  Maunder  passed  a  trocar  into  the 
uterus  through  the  anus,  and  a  large  quantity  of  liquor  amnii 
came  away.  Immediately  aflerwards  a  large  loose  motion  was 
passed,  and  the  next  day  the  ftetus  and  placenta  were  expelled  ; 
and  although  the  symptoms  for  some  time  were  very  alarming, 
the  patient  eventually  recovered  completely.  Dr.  Head,  in  his 
remarks  on  the  case,  strongly  recommends  that  in  every  case  of 
retroversion  of  the  gravid  uterus  the  contents  of  the  bladder 
should  be  evacuated.  The  puncture  of  the  uterus  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  liquor  amnii  was  an  operation  first  proposed  by 
Dr.  William  Hunter,  in  the  circumstances  of  Dr.  Head's  case, 
and  the  operation  was  justified  by  the  results. 

On  Neurosis  from  Moral  Shock.  By  Dr.  de  Berdt  Hovelu 
— The  object  of  this  paper  appears  to  be  to  show  that  many  ail- 
ments popularly  considered  fanciful  are  really  due  to  some 
derangements  of  the  nervous  system,  which,  although  not  ex- 
hibiting any  objective  signs,  are  productive  of  great  suffering  to 
the  patient;  and  the  author  argues,  moreover,  that  many  instances 
of  what  is  called  irritability  of  temper  are  due  to  internal  mental 
causes,  which  ought  to  be  the  objects  of  sympathy  rather  than 
of  reproach.  Dr.  Hovell  also  thinks  that,  although  the  female 
sex  IS  supposed  to  be  more  liable  than  the  male  to  nervous  or 
so-called  hysterical  disorders,  yet  that  all  are  equally  liable  to 
the  maladies  which  are  comprised  under  that  category. 

Can  an  Inguino-Scrotal  Hernia  be  reduced  en  Masse  f     Uy 
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JohnCotjpek,  F.R.C.S. — To  the  question  here  proposed  an 
affirmative  niiswer  was  generally  given  a  few  years  since ;  biit 
it  is  now  ascertained  that  in  many  cases  where  a  reduction  en 
masse  was  supposed  to  have  occurred,  the  hernia  really  passed 
into  a  sac  situated  in  the  parietes  of  tlie  ahdomen,  while  the  in- 
ternal strangulation  still  persisted.  Mr.  Couper  relates  a  case 
in  which  a  man  who  had  lon^  suffered  from  hernia,  and  wore  a 
truss,  reduced  the  rupture,  but  nevertheless  still  suffered  from 
strangulation  of  the  intestine.  Mr.  Couper  performed  an  opera- 
tion having  for  its  object  to  divide  the  stricture ;  but,  in  the  first 
instance,  he  opened  only  the  intra-parietal  sac,  and,  conse- 
quently, did  not  divide  the  stricture ;  but  he  subsequently  dis- 
covered that  the  intra-parietal  sac  was  shut  off  from  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  and,  having  at  last  divided  the  stricture,  the 
strangulation  was  relieved.  The  man,  however,  died  twenty-four 
hours  after  thesecond  operation;  and  no  post-mortem  examination 
was  allowed.  The  intra-parietal  sac,  in  such  cases,  appears  to 
be  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

Calculus  Extracted  through  a  Vesica- Vaffirtal Fistula,  and  sub- 
sequent Closure  of  the  Fistula  hy  Operation.  By  John  Couper. 
■ — l"he  subject  of  this  case  was  a  woman  51  years  of  age,  and  she 
suffered  from  three  maladies,  namely,  prolapse  of  the  uterus,  a 
vesical  fistula,  and  a  very  large  stone  in  the  bladder.  The  cal- 
culus had  remained  for  several  years  in  the  bladder,  although  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  it  would  have  escaped  through 
the  fistulous  opening,  if  not  by  the  natural  passages.  The  stone 
weighed  nearly  700  grains,  and  was  removed  by  Mr.  Couper 
without  much  difGculty.  After  its  extraction  the  operation  was 
performed  for  the  cure  of  the  fistula :  and  although  this  proceed- 
ing was  not  attended  with  success  in  the  first  instance,  a  second 
operation  was  more  favorable,  and  the  patient  recovered,  although 
still  suffering  from  the  prolapse,  for  which  however  it  was 
considered  inexpedient  to  perform  any  operation. 

On  the  Management  of  the  Tube  when  Tracheotomy  is  fol- 
lowed by  great  Swelling  of  the  Neck,  with  a  simple  device  for 
introducing  it  readily.  By  John  Coupeh. — The  plan  consists 
in  drawing  through  the  tube  a  thin  flexible  rod  of  gutta  percha, 
of  such  length  that  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  it  projects  at 
each  end.  One  end  is  made  to  taper  suddenly  to  the  fineness 
of  a  probe,  and  this  thin  end  is  introduced  into  the  wound.  Its 
extremity  can  be  easily  guided  by  the  eye  into  the  trachea,  and 
when  there  the  tube  can  he  introduced  also.  As  soon  as  this 
latter  object  is  attiiined,  the  plug  is  withdrawn. 
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Caaet  of  Cholera  iaccessfttUy  treated  by  Saline  Injection  into 
the  Veins,  and  Autopsies  of  Cases  unsuccessfully  treated.  By 
L.  S.  Little,  F.R.C.S.  This  paper  is  a  continualion  of  one 
already  published  on  the  same  subject  iu  a  former  volume  of  the 
Beports.  In  two  cases  recovei^  took  place  under  most  un- 
favorable circumstances,  one  patient  being  a  pregnant  woman, 
and  in  her  case  the  symptoms  were  complicated  with  pyaemia 
and  the  occurrence  of  premature  labour.  Even  in  the  fatal 
cases  the  post-mortem  examinations  showed  that  the  saline 
injection  caused  the  patients  to  pass  into  reaction  and  restored 
the  circulation,  the  lungs  being  found  not  collapsed,  both  sides 
of  the  heart  containing  blood,  and  bile  being  present  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  intestines. 

A  Report  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  Cholera,  at  observed  at 
the  London  Hospital  during  the  Epidemic  of  1866.  By  Henry 
G.  Sutton,  M.B.  Abstract  records  of  fifty  post-mortem  esami- 
nations  of  cholera  are  given  in  this  report.  The  paper  is  a  long 
and  very  able  one,  the  appearance  of  the  different  organs  and 
structures  being  carefully  recorded,  but  it  is  incapable  of  con- 
densation. 

Description  of  a  Whalebone  Fillet  for  facilitating  Lingering 
Labour.  By  Robert  Debenhah.  This  simple  instru- 
ment is  proposed  by  Mr.  Debenham  as  a  substitute  for  the 
forceps  in  some  cases  of  lingering  labour.  It  consists  of  two 
long  loops  of  whalebone  interlaced,  the  tree  ends  terminating  in 
handles  similar  to  forceps,  but  shorter,  a  peg  being  attached  to 
lock  them  when  required.  It  has  the  advantage  of  leaving  no 
marks  on  the  child,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Debenham's  descrip- 
tion, it  is  easily  applied. 

This  volume  of  reports  concludes  with  the  statistics  of  the 
major  operations  performed  in  the  London  Hospital  during  the 
year  1866,  compiled  by  Mr.  Maunder. 


Beyibw  III. 

" Rhumi  de  I' Histoire de  la  M^decine  durant  le  Xf'etle  XVI'" 
Par  M.  Dakehbeeq.     {Leyon  d'ouverture  au  Cour,  sur  I'His- 
toire  des  Sciences  Medicales  au  Collie  de  Frances  13  Dec., 
1867. 
M.  Darembbrg  lectures  at  the  College  de  France  on  the  History 

of  Medicine;  and  this  opening  lecture  of  the  fourth  year  of  his 
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cooree  gives  a  rapid  Bnrrej  of  the  ground  over  which  he  had  gone 
in  the  preceding  year.  Qoing  on  in  chronoli^cal  order  he  had  then 
reached  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centnries.  The  lecture,  there- 
fore, is  a  general  retrospect  of  the  state  of  medical  knowledge  and 
practice  in  the  period  of  transition  from  the  middle  ages  to  modern 
times ;  and  it  serves  also  to  connect  that  transition,  with  its  strongly 
marked  contrasts  and  its  curious  mixtures  of  reaction  and  promise, 
with  the  succeeding  period  of  real  progress,  which  has,  as  its 
characteristic  sign  and  trophj,  Harvey's  discover;  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  (1628).  The  end  of  the  middle  ages  left  medicine  in 
the  hands  of  the  Arabian  writers.  They  had  displaced  the  Salemi- 
tans,  the  Iiatins,  the  Greeks,  who  were  known  mainly  by  the  Arab 
translations.  "Galien  tiavesti  et  Aristote  d^figur^  se  partageiit  le 
monde."  M.  Darembei^  gives  curious  details  about  the  medical 
books  and  libraries  just  bmre  1500.  Among  the  known  printed 
books  anterior  to  that  date,  as  many  as  SOQ  are  medical  works;  of 
these  the  vast  majority  are  works  of  the  Arabians  and  their  fol- 
lowers. 

"La  composition  d'une  biblioth^ue  medicale  an  15e  siicle  est 
done  fort  simple,  tti  Ton  ne  tient  compte  que  des  livrea  impnm^ :  lea 
GrecB  n'y  figurent  guitre  pour  memoire  ;  lea  Latins  o'y  eont  repr^- 
sentffl  gue  par  Celse ;  les  Arabea  et  leurs  commentateure,  imitateurs 
ou  disciples  serviles,  j  abondent ;  les  Saleroitaina  n'y  sont  admis  que 
pour  les  onvrages  de  recettea. — It  est  vrai  que  dans  les  deux  promiera 
tiers  du  15e  siicle  il  n'y  avait  que  des  manuscrits,  et  qu'au  troisiemo 
tiers,  c'est-4-dire  aux  debuts  de  rimprimerie,  les  manuscrits  ^taient 
mt\4a  aux  imprim^.  Mais  nous  pouvooa  affirmer,  apr^  avoir  ex- 
amine et  decrit  arec  soin  les  manuscrita  m^dicaus  latins  du  15e 
ei^cle  conserves  dans  les  principales  biblioth^ques  de  i'Europe,  que  la 
proportion  entre  les  imprim^B  et  les  manuscrits  reste  sensiblement 
la  m^me.  Co  sont,  en  general,  les  ouvrages  ou  les  auteurs  qui  ont 
ete  le  plus  souvent  imprimis  avant  I'an  1300  qui  etaient  aussi  le 
plus  copies  de  I'an  1400  vers  I'an  1470 ;  ce  sont  ceux-la  encoru  qu'on 
a  continue  k  multiplier  en  manuscrits  mSme  apr^s  que  des  ezemplaires 
imprim^  etaient  entres  dans  la  circulation.  Les  manuscrits  fran^ais 
du  15e  si&de  que  j'ai  vus  k  Paris,  dons  diverses  bibliotheques  dea 
d^partements,  Angleterre,  k  Borne,  ^Yenise,  ii  Turin,  en  Allemagne, 
coutiennent  des  traductions  de  m^decins  satemitaiDS,  de  chirurgiens 
italiens,  d'ouvrages  sur  I'hygi&ne  tir^s  des  Arabes,  des  Herbiers,  des 
recettes,  et  de  tnauvaise  vers. 

"  8'il  est  curieuz  de  p6n6trer  dans  la  bibliotheque  d'un  m^decin 
du  15e  siecle  pour  voir  ce  qui  s'y  trouve,  il  n'est  pas  moina  inatructif 
do  constater  lea  lacunes  qu'on  y  remarque  au  premier  coup  d'lsil. 
Parmi  les  Qrecs,  notre  confrfere  ne  connait  ni  Ar^tce,  ni  A^tius,  nl 
mdme  le  Traite  dei  midicamentt  de  Nicolaua  Myrepsua,  ni  Soranus, 
ni  Onbase,  ni  Paul  d'Egine  qu'on  avait  cependant  plusieuurs 
fuis  traduit  dans  la  premiere  periode  du  moyen  &^ ;  sans  les  Qlotet 
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de  Jacques  dee  Parts,  il  alUit  onblier  Aleztuidre  de  Tn^leB.  II  ignore 
CDiDpUteioant  1m  productioni  de  !&  m^decine  u^latinfl ;  on  ne  les 
copie  plus,  on  ne  lea  iroprime  pM  darautage.  Gariopoutus,  Bi 
eelibre  autrefois,  ne  reroit  le  joar  que  dane  lea  premieres  ann^ea  du 
aiecle  £rudit  par  excellence^  je  veui  dire  du  16e  aiecle.  Lea  rieuz 
SalemitaiDS  roatent  completement  dana  t'orobre ;  toutofola,  le  moine 
Conatantin  n'a  paa  Buccomb^  aous  sa  reputation  d'insigne  plagiaire ; 
on  continue  i  le  copier,  en  attendant  qu'on  rimprime. 

The  era  of  the  revival  of  letters  brouglit  a  change.  It  turned 
men's  tboogbts  from  the  Arabian  authorities  to  the  elder  Greeks. 
Everything  went  back  to  the  classical  models,  and  medicine  among 
the  rest.  An  attempt  had  been  made  before  by  what  vaa  called  the 
"conciliating"  school  of  Peter  d'Abano,  to  show  that  the  truth 
was  divided  between  the  Arabians  and  Greeks ;  bnt  now  Rhazes 
and  Avicenna  fell  into  the  background  before  the  rising  influence  of 
the  great  names  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  But,  as  M.  Darembei^ 
points  out  very  distinctly,  this  was  much  more  a  literary  than  a 
scientific  revolution.  It  was  because  Hippocrates  and  Galen  wrote 
in  a  classical  language  that  they  became  the  great  authorities,  rather 
than  becaose  there  was  any  real  and  intelligent  sympathy  with 
Galen''s  aystematic  directions,  or  the  conscientious  observation  of 
facts  in  Hippocrates.  The  training  and  habits  of  thought  of  previous 
eeotories  were  not  to  be  changed  at  once  by  a  change  of  books  and 
antboritiea.  M.  Daremberg,  in  a  striking  passage,  points  out  what 
vast  indirect  and  aurtoundiag  preparations  had  to  he  made,  what 
remote  yet  indispensable  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ground 
had  to  be  accomplbhed,  what  plausible  guesses  or  suppositions  had 
to  be  finally  tested  and  put  an  end  to,  before  the  field  was  clear,  or 
men's  minds  were  ready,  for  the  workiDg  of  those  trains  of  observation 
and  reasoning  which  led  to  the  great  discoveries  of  which  Harvey's 
is  the  type. 

'  "  Le  15e  siecle  eat  done  le  dernier  de  ces  tiielet  amtervaleurt  dont 
la  reunion  forme,  depuia  le  Se,  notre  aepticme  grande  periode.  Duraiit 
ces  longs  jonrs  k  demi  eteints,  le  fond  de  la  m^decine  n'a  pas  change ; 
k  peine  a'est-il  enricbi  de  quelques  acquisitions,  oii  le  nasard  avait 
souvent  pine  de  part  que  I'eaprit  d'invention.  Les  vieiHee  doctrines 
du  dogmatisms  sont  eiploit^es  comme  une  monopole,  d'abord 
par  les  compilateurs  ou  encyclo^edistea  greca,  enanite  par  lea  ^coJeu 
n4o-latines,  puis  par  les  Salemitains,  enfin  par  lea  Arabes.  Hore 
de  cette  Sgliae  point  de  salut ;  personne  mSme  n'avait  la  pensee  d'en 
soTtir  ni  de  faire  acbisme.  L'autocratie  se  transmettait  fidclement 
de  main  en  main,  aans  seconsBo  et  sans  revolution.  II  faut  m^me 
remarquer  que  la  mSdecine  restait  encore  dansla  p^nombre  du  mo^en 
ftge,  quand  a6]h,  depuia  quelque  temps,  les  lettres  et  les  arta  avnient 
pria  lenr  easor.  Pour  I'Smancipation  dea  lettrea  et  dea  arts,  le 
g^e,  rinapiration  et  on  milien  proplce  suffisent;  mais,  pour  une 
science  il  faut  quo  dea  d^couvertea  lentement  pr^parfeea,  ou  plotot 
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&:belonn£ea  rjgulierement  dans  la  suite  des  temps,  eip^rieacea  coq- 
oordantes  et  appuyees  par  des  d&:auTertes  analogues  dans  leg  sciencea 
parallelee,  vieoaent  aboutir  k  one  de  ces  transformations  radicalea  k 
laquelle  ne  pourrait  jamais  arrirerrespritle  plus  puiasant  abandonnS 
a  ses  propres  ressources. 

"  LorBqu'on  s'est  efibrc4,  pendant  pr^  de  vingt  siedes,  de  demoD- 
trer  que  le  cobut  n'est  pas  lait  pour  la  drculation,  que  le  poumoa  est 
charg^  de  refrwchir  le  c(Bur;  que  I'estemac  est  fabriqu^  poup 
iritw"er  ou  pour  euire  les  aliments;  que  les  nerfs  aont,  en  grande 

Sartie,  cr6^s  pour  tendre  aussi  bien  que  pour  tentir;  que  lee  art^res 
□ivent  recftToir  un  peu  de  sang  mSle  de  beaucoup  d'air,  et  lee  veiuua 
contenir  beaucoup  de  eang  plastique  et  un  peu  d'air,  que  la  rate 
foaniit  I'atrabile ;  que  le  cbjle  se  perfectionne  daus  le  foie,  que  ce 
viscere  est  I'origine  des  veines ;  que  le  ftetus  est  le  produit  de  deux 
semencea ;  qu'ify  a  dans  I'ut^rua  des  loges  speciales  pour  les  miUes 
et  pour  les  femelles ;  que  les  afiections  de  u  poitrine,  du  ventre, 
m£me  de  la  banche,  vieauant  des  catarrbes  qui  descendent  de  la  t^te  ; 
quand  on  a  dispute  pendant  presque  autant  de  siecles  sur  le  lieu 
d'election  de  la  saiguee,  eur  la  speci&dt^  de  Taction  des  purgatifs  eu 
^gard  &UX  diversea  humeura,  combien  ne  faut-il  pas  d'experiences 
d'abord,  de  raisounemente  eneuite,  puie  de  luttes  torribles,  pour 
terrasser  de  si  grosses  et  de  si  nombreusee  erreure,  pour  'changer 
tout  cela,'  comme  disait  Moliere ;  mot  profond  k  force  d'etre  comique : 
11  n'est  pas  plus  malaie^,  en  effet,  de  mettre  le  coeur  k  droite  et  le 
foie  k  gauche,  qu'il  n'a  6ti  difficile  de  &ire  accepter  la  circulation  et 
bien  d'aatres  verity.  Mais  la  circulation  elle-m^me,  d^ouverte  depuis 
longtemps  pr£par4e,  et  qui,  k  son  tour,  prepare  teutes  les  autres, 
n'est  que  du  17e  eiecle.  II  ne  suffisait  pae,  pour  orriver  il  cetto 
d^couverte,  d'un  milieu  favorable  k  1' observation  de  la  nature,  k  la 
m^thode  eip4rinientale,  k  la  critique  scientiGque,  il  fallait  ausei  que 
I'anatemiste  eQt  de  longue  main  am^nag^  les  lieuz  et  dispose  toutes 
cboses  pour  que  la  fonctiou  put  e'aceomplir  ais6ment ;  il  y  avait 
dee  ouverturee  imaginaires  a  former,  des  routes  k  rectiEer,  des  voiea 
nouvelles  k  tracer,  dee  originea  a  changer ;  il  fallait  chasser  I'air  des 
arteres,  ^tablir  nettement  les  anaatomoses  des  deux  espisces  de  rais* 
eeaux  dans  I'intimit^  dcB  tissus,  et  cloisonner  les  grosses  veines  de 
distance  eu  distance,  afin  que  le  sang,  marchont  en  avant,  ne  pHt  paa 
revenir  en  arri^re.  Yoil^  comment  se  produisent  les  dScouvertea 
f&ondea ;  voiU  lee  lois  du  d6veloppement  des  sciences,  et  lea  vrua 
principes  de  la  philosopbie  de  leur  uistoire. 

"Puisqu'une  aeule  dccouverte  exige  tant  et  de  tel  lee  conditions 
.pr^paratoires,  on  ne  e'^tonnora  plus  que  le  eimple  abandon  des  Arabes 
pour  revenir  aux  Qrece  n'ait  pae  servi  bien  efBcacement  les  int^rSts 
reels  de  la  m^ecine  et  ne  I'ait  paa  transform^e ;  d'ailleurs,  quitter 
lee  Arabea  pour  les  Qreca,  c'etait  quitter  des  erreurs  envelopp^ea  de 
tout  I'obacur  verbiage  de  I'Orient  pour  revenir  aux  mfimea  erreura 
revStuee  par  lee  Orecs  d'une  forme  plus  brillonte  et  plus  aimple. 
La  renaiseauce  de  la  medecine  n'a  done  pu  coucorder  exactement 
avec  la  renaiaeance  des  lettree.  IJe  15e  siicle  n'est  lui-mSme  qu'une 
suite  de  preparations  il  cette  memorable  renaissance;  c'eet  deJA  pour  ce 
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riMe  nn  grand  honnenr  d'avoir  trouv^  qaelques-una  dea  iaatrumentB 
et'  poe4  qaelqaes-UQS  des  principes  qui  devaient  concourir  plus  effi- 
cacement;  h.  cette  pleine  reBtaaratioa." 

The  sixteenth  century  brought  in  one  of  the  first  conditions  of 
real  improvement;  it  oegan  seriously,  and  with  its  eyes  open,  to 
attempt  the  systematic  study  of  anatomy.  It  attempted  to  describe 
what  were  the  actual  discoverable  facts  of  the  human  organisation. 
But  even  this  was  but  a  condition,  a  necessary  condition,  yet  very 
fiu  indeed  from  being  the  only  one  of  the  great  steps  in  physiological 
science  which  were  to  come  in  their  due  time. 

"  J'ai  aouvent  r^p^t^  devant  tous,  MesBieurs,  et  j'ai  prouve,  je 
pense,  a  I'aide  de  nombreuz  ezemples,  que  I'anatomie  n'^tait  point 
capable  i.  elle  seole,  par  sa  propre  vertu,  par  la  seule  Evidence  dea 
faita  observes  et  par  une  pure  deduction,  de  creer  ou  de  reformer  la 
physiologie,  qu'&u  contraire,  en  mille  ci  re  on  stances,  pour  Hippocrate, 
pour  Q^ien,  pour  les  Arahes,  pour  les  anatomistes  du  moyen  &ge  ou 
de  la  renaisBance,  la  physiologie  avait  accommod^  I'anatomie  A  ses 
caprices  et  fantaiaies,  lui  faisant  dire,  pour  1o  besoin  de  sa  cause, 
tout  autre  chose  que  ce  qu'eUe  voyait  et  toucbait.  Mais,  k  c6t^ 
de  cette  proposition,  disormaia  incontestable,  il  y  en  a  une  autre 
panillele,  non  contraire  et  non  moins  aaenree,  c'est  que  la  phyaiolo^e 
ne  pent  pas  fairo  de  progres  s^rieui  sans  le  secours  de  I'anatomie ; 
encore  faut-il,  pour  qu'elle  profite  de  I'anatomie,  et  pour  qu'elle 
poisse  4  son  tour  en  agrandir  le  domaine,  que  la  physiologie  sacrifie 
les  hypotheses  auz  experiences.  £n  d'autres  termes,  il  &ut  que  la 
physiologie  cheiche  de  son  cbi.6  par  V exp6rimetttaiion,  en  m£a)e  temps 
que  Tanatomie  cberche  par  Vohservaium,  pour  que  ces  deux  sciences 
pnissent  se  rencontrer  et  ae  prater  de  mutuelles  lumieres.  L'expli- 
cation  historique  de  la  longue  st^rilit^  de  I'anatomie,  c'est  que  le 
gros  de  la  physiologic  s'est  constituc  h  une  ^poque  fort  reculee,  non- 
senlement  sans  le  concours  des  experiences,  mais  en  dehors  de  toute 
notion  positive  sur  la  structure  de  la  machine  humaiue ;  X'idee  a 
a  precede  le  fait;  et  ce  qui  n'est  pas  moiua  fScheux,  la  throne  dee 
causes  finales  est  venue  subordonner  imp^rieusemeut  le  fait  il  I'idee ; 
ou,  ce  qui  revient  au  mSme,  contraindre  une  auatomie  incompUte  k 
s'adapter  i,  une  physiologie  imaglnaire,  dans  le  but  de  justifier  la 
nature  '  qui  ne  fait  rien  en  vain.'  II  n'y  a  pas  de  meilleure  et  plus 
certaine  condamnation  de  cette  th^orie  ^  laquelle  on  appliquerait 
volontiers  le  mot  k  la  fois  spirituel  et  profond  de  Claude  Pemiult: 
'  La  grande  louange  que  cent  aveugles  pourroieat  donner  i  une 
beau^  ne  seralt  pas  aussi  avantageuse  que  fa  plus  mediocre  d'un  seul 
homme  qui  auroit  de  bons  yeuz.' 

"  Tout  celft  nous  fait  comprendre  comment,  dans  la  marche  logique 
des  ^venementa  m^icaux,  au  sortir  de  la  pSriode  de  conseTvatioD,  le 
16e  si&le  a  6t6  le  grand  sifecle  de  I'anatomie  descriptive  ; — comment 
le  17e  est  deveou  le  grand  si^cle  de  I'anatomie  de  texture  et  de  la 
physiologic  eipi!rimentale ; — comment  enfin,  au  18e,  la  m^decine 
(theorie  et  pratique)  a  pu,  en  s'appuyant  sur  ses  deux  soutiens 
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Baturela  ranatomie  et  la  physiologie,  auxqnellea  la  cbimie  prStalt 
d^j4  une  nouvelle  force,  se  reformer  elle-m^me  par  I'obaervatian 
clitu'que. 

"  J 'ai  done  eu  nuson  d'avancer  que  le  15e  ei^cle  &  kte  Mtif,  puia^ae 
lee  mi^deciaB  ont  beaucoup  lu  et  beaucoup  ^crit ; — qu'il  a  iU  ttirtle, 
puisqu'il  o'a  presque  rien  prodait  pour  luimSme,  et  que  son  pliu 
grande  mSrite  est  d'etre  le  p&re  du  16e  eiicle." 

M.  Daremberg  characterises  with  great  predsion  and  discrimi- 
nation the  leading  features  of  the  work  done  in  the  first  century  of 
the  great  revival — the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  a  very  energetic, 
hop^u),  aggrefsire  age — an  age  which  thought  much,  and  dreamed 
still  more,  of  great  conquest ;  but  was  an  age  still  of  childhood,  of 
boyhood  rather,  wild,  enthusiastic,  daring,  but  with  a  great  deal  of 
waste  of  time  and  labour  and  power. 

"  La  premiere  moitie  du  16e  siecle  est  un  drame  en  trois  actes  ou 
trois  tableaux.  Sans  le  premier,  on  volt  un  grand  nombre  de  me- 
decina,  entrain^  par  le  mouvement  qui  emporte  toutea  lee  intelli- 
gences, ee  Jeter  dans  I'^radition  nouvelle,  prendre  violemment  parti 
contre  lea  Arabee  en  £iveur  des  Orecs,  c'eat- it-dire  eecouer  le  pouvoir 
da  jour  pour  ee  courber  sous  celui  de  la  veille. — Dans  le  second  acte 
appan^t  une  minorite  turbulente  qui  ne  respecte  pas  plus  lea  Greca 
que  lee  Arabee  :  j'appelleraie  volontiere  le  chef  de  cette  fraction  le 
Luther  de  la  medecine,  si  Faracelae  eAt  r^usei  fL  autre  chose  qu'i 
augmenter  les  ruines  et  s'il  avait  fondS  un  dtablissement  duraiole. 
Le  r^gne  de  Paracelee  est  court ;  see  partisans  n'ont  paa  grande 
renommee  ni  grande  action ;  quelquee-uns,  moutrant  plue  d'habilete 

Sue  de  ferveur,  t&cbent  de  conciUer  lee  opinione  du  maitre  avec  cellee 
e  Qalien,  comme  Pierre  d'Abano  voulait,  ^  la  fin  du  I3e  siecle  et 
au  commenoement  du  14e  mettre  d'accord  Qalien  et  lea  Arab«£S  :  dee 
deux  edtea  I'entreprise  eut  le  mSme  reaultat.  Finalement,  et  par  une 
Buite  de  transform  atioD  a,  Faracelse  oonduit  a  van  Helmont,  et 
celui-ci  mene  &  Sylvius  de  le  Boe ! 

L'esprit  novateur,  cet  esprit  actif,  ing^nieux,  paestonn^,  mats  non 
pae  r^volutionuaire,  ne  pouvant  se  couteater  ni  de  la  coalition  qu'il 
venait  d«  former  avec  les  6rec8  contre  lea  Arabea,  ni  du  radicalieme 
aussi  vain  que  compromettant  de  Paracelee,  et  ne  troavant  non  plus 
chez  les  Grecs  aucun  ayst^me  nouveau,  aucune  tbeorie  qui  dejA 
n'e&t  &tk  miee  en  circulation  par  les  Arabes,  semble  abandonner  un 
moment  le  terrain  de  la  pathologic  g^n^rale  pour  s'affermir  sur  celui 
de  la  pathologie  sp^iale;  il  raasemble  des  faits,  6bauche  des  de- 
BcHptions,  modifie  en  quelquee  points  le  cadrti  nosologique,  et  en 
meme  tempa  il  se  livre  avec  autant  de  auccis  que  d'aideur  aux 
rechercbes  anatomiquea,  qui  rammencent  &  saper  par  la  base  I'omni- 
potence  dea  Grecs  aussi  bien  que  celle  des  Arabes.  Tel  est  le  troi- 
si^me  acte  ou  le  d^noQment  du  16e  siecle.  Au  16e,  I'anatomie 
deacrijttire  eat  le  grand  auvre  des  intelligences  d'^lite,  comme 
I'alcbimie  est  le  grand  ceuvre  des  esprits  aventureux. 
"La  lutte,  tree-vive  au  18e  si^le  entre  les  Grecs  et  les  Arabes,  eat 
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loin  d«  Be  terminer  avec  ce  si^e;  elle  ee  prolonge  durant  una 
grande  partie  du  17fl,  malgr^  renfontement  d'une  multitude  de 
■^temea  qui  ne  sont  pas  plus  d'Avicenne  que  de  G-alien,  et  malgr^ 
us  conquStee  de  plus  en  plus  nombrcuaes  de  Tezp^rience  lur  U 
trsdition.  Chaque  effort  dee  arabutea  (car  ils  trouveat  encore  dea 
auditflUTB  au  pied  dea  cfaairea  publiqneB)  eat  use  occasion  de  triomphe 
pour  les  Greea.  Lea  Arabea  eont  defiuitivement  raincua ;  lee  Qreca 
rignent  h  peu  pr^a  eana  partage  d^s  lea  premiirea  snn^ea  du  ISe 
siecle;  toutefoia,  ph^aomeQe  bien  remarquable,  quoiqu'il  ae  produiae 
si  tardiTemeut,  lea  Qrecs  ne  aont  plus  acceptea,  pared  qu'ila  en- 
aeignent  lee  bonnes  pratiqnea  de  la  medeane,  et  non  puce  qu'ils  en 
repr^sentent  lea  bonnes  tb^ories. 

"Medecin  hippocratique  est  devenu  synonjme  de  m^decin  ob- 
■ervateur.  II  afalluquatorzecente  aus  pour  consommer  en  principe 
la  mine  du  e^t^me  de  Qalien  ;  il  a  fatlu  preaque  deux  ai&clea  encore 
pour  ttrer  les  demiSres  et  d^cisires  consequences  de  cette  bataille  k 
jamais  memorable  livr^  et  gagnto  par  Harrej'  en  1628.  L'Angle- 
terre  avait  porto  le  grand  coup ;  le  reate  de  TEurope  complete  et 
acbeve  la  reforms  en  dea  sens  diff^rente  par  Sj^denbam,  Siorgagni, 
Haller,  Barthez,  de  Haen,  Stall,  Bicbat,  Bronssais  et  Laennec. ' 

The  medical  literature  of  the  sixteenth  centory  is  of  coarse 
abnndant.  M.  Daremberg  is  not  easily  lightened  bf  books,  but 
eren  he  looks  with  something  like  despair  at  the  aRar,  as  dreary  as 
it  is  vast,  of  Tolomea  which  enshrine  the  labours  and  still  more  the 
mistakes  of  this  unwearied  and  prolific  age. 

"  Si  la  litteratnre  du  ISe  siecle  est  abondante  et  d^&  compliqu^, 
&  plus  forte  raison  celle  du  16e  pent  titre  caracterisee  par  ces  deui 
mota :  miUtitude  et  dtvertiti.  Dea  Editions  on  traductions  de  preaque 
touB  lee  aut«ure  greca  et  de  quelques  Arabea ;  dea  commentairea  qui 
embraaaent  une  grande  partie  dea  oeuTres  d'Hippocrate  et  de  Oalieu ; 
d'amplea  ouvragea  originaux,  des  ecrits  polemiques,  de  nombrenses  et 
importantes  monoeraphiea ;  lea  languea  modemea  qui  commenceut  h 
se  aubstituer  au  latin;    des  branchea  nouvetlee  greff^  au  tronc 

Jriucipol  par  les  developpemente  qu'ont  pria  ranatomie,  la  chirurgie 
'armee,  t'histoire  aaturelle,  !a  critique  des  textes  et  I'etude  des 
^pid^miea ; — tout,  en  un  mot,  se  r4unit,  au  18e  allele,  podr  embar- 
raaser  et  retarder  la  marche  de  I'historien,  aana  ajouter  toujours  un 
bien  rif  attrait  k  sa  t&che,  puiaqn'il  faut  se  resigner,  aprea  dejA  quinze 
ei^cles  de  patience,  h.  d^vorer  dee  in  folio  et  des  m-quarto  tout  remplis 
des  vaines  theories  du  pa«e^,  d'aasertiona  fausees,  de  faita  mal  ^tablia. 
On  serait  t«nte  de  se  laiaeer  aller  au  decouragement,  peut-Stre  i  un 
Trai  d^sespoir,  ei  Ton  n'entrevoynit  quelques  rajona  de  lamiere  k 
travera  ces  nuages  ^pais,  si  Tanatomie  et  la  chirui^ie  ne  rachetaient 
pas  la  m^deciue  et  si  Ton  oubliait  qu'il  faut  paeaer  par  toutea  cea 
Stapes  de  I'erreur  pour  arriver  h,  la  poeseaeion  de  la  v^rite." 

He  then  classifies  the  vorks  of  this  great  host  of  medica.1  authors : 
"Nona  avons  partage  lea  ecrivaina  du  16e  ei^cle  en  cinq  groupea, 
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Bans  campt«T  les  naluralUtei,  qoi,  loin  de  rendre  d'eminenta  services 
k  la  medecine,  Burcbargent  la  mati^re  medicate  et  compliquent  la 
tWrapeutique :  1°  Lea  r^fbrmateun  par  Cervdition  ou  humanute*. 
En  pceiiaLit  parti  pour  lee  Qreca  contre  lee  Arabes,  ile  ee  mettent  h 
la  tSte  d'une  renaiepaace  litt^raire,  maia  nou  pas  scieatifique.     Cette 

Shalange  compte  de  granda  noms:  Leonicenua,  Duret,  Gontbier 
'Andernach,  Houiller,  Linacre,  Qorree,  Fuchs,  CornariuB,  Mer- 
curiali,  Cbainpier,  Montanus,  Talesiue,  et  d'autres  qu'i]  serait  trop 
long  d'6auitierer.  Maia  quellea  discaaaiona  sterilee  !  ie  food  manque 
i,  peu  pr^  completement,  puiaque  en  I'abaence  d'une  experience 
peraonnelle  independante,  0  u'y  a  pas  moyen  de  contrdler  lea  direa 
et  les  obaeirationa  des  Greca  ou  dea  Arabes ;  de  plus,  on  diacute  but 
dee  testes  ou  la  critique  n'a  fait  aucun  triage  ni  iburni  aucun  terrain 
Bolide  par  la  confrontation  dea  manuacrita. — 2°  Lea  rr/ormateura  par 
VanattMnie,  Ceui-I^  aont  lea  vrais  ;  on  lea  nomme  Maaaa,  Beniveniua, 
Benedictue,  Estienne,  V^sale,  Fallope,  Eustacbi,  Ingraseias,  Varole, 
Fabrice  d'Acquapendente.  La  renommee  qui  a'attavhait  h,  de  tela 
noma,  snrtout  k  celui  de  Vesale,  ne  les  a  pas  mis  &  I'abri  doa  caiom- 
nies  ridiculee  et  dea  violentes  attaquea  de  I'^le  r^ctionnaire  de 
Paria. — 3°  Les  r^ormaleur*  par  la  phytiohgie.  Servet,  Columbua, 
Ceaslpin,  voient  biea  que  les  cbosea  ne  ae  paaaent  paa  comme  le 
disent  lea  anciens  pour  le  mouveinent  du  sang,  maia  ils  ne  snvent  paa 
encore  comment  ellea  se  pasaent ;  ce  ne  aoot  que  des  precurseura  qui 
n'ont  paa  conacience  de  leuroeuvre,  ni  de  I'aTenir.— 4°  Les  riforma- 
ieurtpar  Viatroduotion  det  tkioriei  ehimiquet,  ou  plutSt  alchimtquet, 
dant  lamidccine.  Paracelseet  ses  adcptcs.  Le  moment  de  lacbimie 
n'^tait  paa  venu ;  elle  ne  pouvait  rien  sans  la  circulation. — 5°  Les 
clinicient,  qui  donnent  la  main  aui  anatomiatea  et  qui  easayent  de 
rentrer  dans  lea  Toiea  de  I'observation  telle  qu'elle  est  enaeignee  par 
lea  meiUeura  ^rits  de  la  collection  bippocratique ;  maia  la  prolixity 
fatigaiit«  de  Ghilien  a  plus  d'imitateura  que  I'^l^gante  aobriete 
d'Eippocrate,  et  souvent  il  faut  lire  dea  volumes  eutiera  pour  j 
trouver  un  fait  bieu  tu  et  bien  rendu.  Sans  doute  les  Contilia  du 
16e  sibcle  ne  sont  paa  moina  dilfus.cepeadant  ils  offrent  parfois  plus 
d'int^ret  que  bien  dea  recueila  d'obaervationa  du  16e,  car  ila  noua 
fouruiesent  une  foule  de  details  aur  lea  moeura,  lea  pratiques  et  la 
litterature  medicales,  qui  font  trop  sourent  d<!faut  dans  ceux  du 
16e." 

The  geographical  distribution  of  these  writers  is  obaervable.  In 
the  Gfteentn  century  Italy  had  almost  the  monopoly  of  medical  stndyj 
with  the  French  Montpellier  a  long  way  behind ;  "  besides  Italy  and 
France,  nothing  or  next  to  nothing."  la  the  sixteenth  Italy  is  still 
in  the  front  for  anatomy,  with  Vesaliua  and  Fallopian,  one  its  pupil, 
the  other  it4  son.  France,  on  the  other  band,  is  the  country  of 
reaction,  "thwarting  and  denying  all  innovation,  and  resolutely 
sacri&cing  nature  to  Galen."  Holland  and  Spain  begin  to  take  a 
serious  part,  Germany  makes  an  effort,  and  its  representative  is 
Paracelsus.     "Les  Italiens  n'ont  pas  plus  accept^  ta  r^forme  de 
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Paiacelse  que  cdle  de  Luther.  On  dirait  presque  aae  affaire  de 
temperament."  England  had  as  yet  nothing  to  shov;  as  usual, 
with  uo  European  reputation,  and  looked  down  upon  in  the  centres 
of  continental  learning,  the  islanders  were  doing  things  in  their  own 
way.  "  L'Angleterre,"  says  M.  Daremberg,  "  se  reserve  et  se  te- 
cueille;  elle  ra  enfanter  Harrey."  Prance,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
taking  the  lead  even  of  Italy,  in  surgery.  Italy  had  no  name  like 
that  of  Par^. 

M.  Darembei^  then  contrasts  the  two  centuries,  which  he  has 
passed  in  review  in  hb  course. 

"  L'oBUTre  du  15e  ai&cle  pent  Stre  comparfe  jk  TcBUTTe  de  Galien : 
le  15fl  eiecle  rassemble,  conserve,  cimente  lea  connaissauces  acquises 
par  touB  lea  alleles  anterieurs,  de  mSme  que  Galien  avait  ierit  la 
lomme  de  la  medecine  grecque  depuis  Hippocrate;  au  coutraire, 
I'ceuvre  du  16e  ai^cle  consiete  pr^iaement  k  commencer  le  siege  de 
toutea  lea  fortifications  elevfies  par  le  15e.  8i  ces  fortifications,  en 
apparanco  fortement  cimeotees,  ont  retards  la  marche  de  la 
medeciae,  ellcs  I'ont  du  moias  proteg^  centre  des  attaques  parfois 
intempeatives,  cotitre  un  i\&a  mal  calculi  et  du  reate  encore  mal 
aerri  par  les  circonstancea. 

"  Quelque  important  que  aoit  le  r&le  du  16e  ai^ole,  surtout  quand 
on  conaidere  qu'il  nous  apporte  la  premiere  Declaration  des  droits  de 
la  science,  1' etude  de  ce  siecle  eat  n^onmoins,  j'oae  le  dire,  auriaque 
de  provoquer  une  exclamation  de  surprise,  moias  attrayante  que  celle 
du  15e. — L'hiatorie  g^nSrale  du  16e  si^cle  se  r^duit  k  trots  points : 
les  bumanistes  qui  diacutent  aur  lea  textes, — les  anatomistes  qui 
Bcrutent  la  nature, — Faracelse  qui  r&ve  en  plein  midi  et  dilire  en 

Sleine  sant^. — Si  je  nV  voyaia  la  marque  certaine  de  1'^ mancipation 
s  I'esprit  bumain  et  la  preparation  a  la  critique  des  textes,  je  ne 
prendrais  aucun  plaisir  aui  injures  que  les  humaniates  ae  jettent  i  la 
face  ;  leurs  attaquee  sourent  mal  dirigeea,  contre  lea  Arabes,  ou  leurs 
admirations  mal  justifieea  pour  les  Grecs,  m'inatruisent  moins  que 
les  OoTttilia,  mSme  que  les  Commenlairet  si  prolixes  du  15e  ai^le. 
Le  galimatias  de  Paracelse  ne  pouvait  pas  nous  r6cr<er  ;  il  n'y  avait 
pas  non  plus  grand  profit  A  tirer  des  disputes  Bur  la  valeur  compara- 
tive  dea  medicamenta  galeniques  et  dea  medicamenta  cbimiques.  Du 
moina,  aans  compter  I'immeaae,  le  veritable  interSt  qu'offre  I'ana- 
tomie  i  cette  4poque,  nous  avons  trouv^  qiielque  d^lasaement  et 
quelque  aolide  iuatruction  dans  Tesprit  et  la  verve  de  Joubert,  le  bon 
latin  de  Peniel,  les  pr^cieusea  observations  de  Septaliue,  de  Mercatus 
et  d'autres ;  dans  les  belles  deatriptions  de  Baillou ;  dans  le  auprSme 
bon  sens  de  notre  Ambroiae  Pare,  de  ce  chtrurgieu  k  la  foia  hardi  et 
prudent  qui  invfote  et  perfectionoe ;  enfin  dana  le  d^veloppement 
de  cette  admirafle  proposition  avancce,  deux  si&cles  trop  tAt,  par 
Crate  de  ICraftheim  '  qu'on  ne  peut  pas  comprendre  Hippocrate  si 
Ton  n'est  pas  clinicien.'  " 

These  fifteenth  century  contilia  have  probably  found  in  him  their 
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solitaiy  etndent  of  later  dajs.  He  has  read  them  for  their  abundant 
historical  information,  on  medical  customs  and  ideas,  and  on  the 
statistics  of  disease  in  the  middle  ages.  He  gires  a  nomber  of 
cnrions  samples  of  the  interesting  facts  which  his  patient  reading 
has  given  him.  His  first-hand  studies  have  also  shown  him  what 
such  studies  are  apt  to  ahov  id  all  departments  of  hterature,  the 
astonishing  overeight  and  carelessness  of  those  who  get  up  some  bit 
of  learning  for  the  occasion,  as  the  lawyer  does  bis  case,  without 
undertaking  the  toil,  or  believing  in  the  value  of  reading  a  thing  in 
its  completeness.  "Le  grand  Becret,"  he  observes,  in  reference  to 
one  of  his  instances  of  careless  citation,  "  le  grand  secret  pour  ^crire 
I'hiEtoire,  en  sftret^  de  conscience,  et  avec  une  pleine  connaissance 
du  sujet,  c'est  de  lire,  de  lire  beaucnup,  de  se  rappeler  et  de  com- 
parer." The  remark  b  true  of  all  studies  which  involve  the  use  of 
books.  He  further  observes,  that  any  one  studying  the  history  of 
medicine  in  the  middle  ages,  must  not  only  read  and  re-read,  but 
know  by  heart  two  authors  in  particular — Galen  and  Avicenna. 
And  he  proceeds  to  exemplify  his  views  iu  some  singular  blunders 
about  very  plain  passages.  "Lire  et  rapprocher  les  testes,  c'est 
pour  I'historien  ce  que  sont  pour  le  savant  les  experiences  r^p^t^, 
v^'ifi^s,  compart. 

His  line  of  lectures  has  led  him  to  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
great  leagues  and  pestilences  of  the  middle  ages,  including  the 
sweating  sickness.  His  researches  have  also  confirmed  his  view  that 
the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  syphilis  go  much  further  back  than 
1493,  or  the  discovery  of  America,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  He  is  inclined  to  modify  the  current  estimate 
of  the  achievements  of  Vesalius,  especially  in  comparison  with  his 
successor  Fallopins.  "  Fallope  avait  du  genie,  V^le  n'avait  que 
d»  savoir."  He  concludes  his  survey  with  a  glance  at  what  is  to 
follow  in  the  seventeenth  century,  a  century  which  had  the  glory  of 
Harvey's  discovery,  and  also  the  greater  shame  of  long  denying  and 
ridiculing  it ;  and  with  a  protest  against  attributing  too  much 
influence  to  general  philosophical  speculations,  like  those  of  Bacon 
and  Descartes,  on  the  progress  of  medical  knowledge. 

"  Le  I7e  siecle  retentit  du  grand  nom  de  Harvey.  L&  d^uverte 
de  la  circulation  da  sang  occupe,  agite,  paanonne  tous  lea  esprita ; 
elle  se  complete  et  se  confirms  par  la  dScouverte  de  Tappareil 
chylifire,  dee  vaiaseaui  lymph atiques,  et  par  lea  recherchea  eur  le 
system  e  glandulaire.  Tan  die  que  I'anatomie  proloDge  de  plus 
en  plus  les  voiea  dej4  si  largemeot  ouvertes  par  le  J.6e  si^cle,  et  que 
mgme  ells  s'eesaye  avec  succis  an  maniement  du  microscope  et  anx 
injections  lea  plus  delicates,  la  patiiologie,  ou  lutt«  avec  une  d^olanto 
Anergic  centre  les  conqu^tes  modemea  de  la  phyeiologie,  ou  cbercbe 
ses  inspirations  dans  la  m^tbode  a  priori  -.  tout  I'esprit  caustique  de 
Oil!  E^tin  i»  suffit  pas  k  nona  d6do:Timager  de  toatea  ses  invectives 
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contre  lee  eirculateurs,  ni  toute  remditioa  de  lUolun  ne  Baurait  com' 
poDser  tout  son  peil&ntisme  routinier.  Si  nous  n'avioua  pas  les  pngoj 
immortelles  de  SrdeDham,  'l'Hippocrat«  anglais  '  (qudle  gloire  pour 
nne  nation  d'avoir  produit  en  ua  mdme  si^cle  ByJenham  et  Hiu-ve; !) 
et  quelquea  precieux  recueila  i'obtervafiow  ou  de  consultation*,  quel- 

aaes  bonneB  deBcriptions  de  maladieB  ^pidetuiques,  I'hiatoire  m^dicale 
u  17e  Be  trouverait  partag^  entre  une  reaction  idioto  (particuli&re- 
ment  ea  France)  et  des  tb^oiiea  plus  ou  moios  hardieB  et  iagenieuBea, 
maiB  toutes  vuneB,  parce  qu'ellee  Bont  excluBirea  et  sana  fondementa 
BcientifiqueB :  entre  lea  theories  de  Van  Helmont,  I'heritier  de 
Paracelae  aous  benefice  d'inrentaire,  et  cellea  de  Sylvius,  diaciple 
reserve  deYan  Helmont,  et  celles  de  BorelIi,n<!es  boub  la  domination 
des  Bcieacea  mathematiqueB  et  physii^uea,  ou  celles  enfin  de  GIiBaon,  le 
Trai  precuraeur  de  Mailer.  Ii'iatrochimie  de  Sylvius,  I'latrom^canique 
de  Borelli,  avec  TirritabilitS  de  Gliason,  repr^entent  lea  deux  ayatemes 

5ui  ae  Bont  tour  a  tour  dispute  la  pathologie  generate,  rbumuriatne  et 
)  Bolidisme,  niaia  fort  incompl6tement  tranaform^B  par  une  Rcience 
Douvelle,  la  chimJe  qui  ae  dSgage  peu  a  pen  de  I'alcbimie,  et  par  une 
science  renouvelee,  la  physiologie. — La  chirurgievtt  dea  souvenirs  du 
iJe  siecle,  et  attend  J.-L,  Petit  et  Lapeyponio ! — Le  17e  sieele,  periode 
de  transition,  n'a  plus,  pour  la  m^decine,  la  pleine  posBession  du  paaae 
eontme  le  16e,  et  n'a  pas  encore  le  juste  sentiment  de  I'avenir;  c'eat 
un  raisaeau  d^sempare  qui  chasse  sur  ses  ancrea,  et  dont  I'Squipage 
Gonaulte  inutilement  la  bouaaole,  tandia  qu'il  est  en  proie  k  fureur 
dea  venta. 

"  On  a  beaucoup  eiag^r^  I'influeace  que  les  aystemea  pbilosopbiques 
out  exercee  an  17e  siecle  sur  la  marcbe  et  lea  deetineea  de  la  m^decioe ; 
nons  examiuerons  ce  point  avec  tout  le  aoin  qu'il  comporte ;  mais  je 
puia  dire  par  avance  que  les  grandes  theories  medicates  aont,  pour  ainai 
pArler,  autochthonefi ;  elJes  aortent  dea  entrailles  m6mes  de  la  m^de- 
cine,  je  veux  dire  de  la  physiologie  bonne  ou  mauvaise ;  le  peu  que  la 
philoBopbie  a  donn6  k  la  m^decine  a  it&,  en  general,  un  OBsez  pauvre 
csdeau. — Quand  la  medecine  s'eat  reformee,  elle  I'a  fait  en  vertu  de 
deux  forces  ind^pendantes  de  tel  ou  tel  systiime  de  philosophie,  du 
sensualisme  comme  du  spiritualiame  ou  dn  aepticisme,  m^me  du 
rationalisme.  L'une  de  ces  forces  est  le  d^veloppement  naturel  de  la 
science,  qui,  des  la  fin  du  15e  allele,  passe  dea  principes  de  I'autorite 
aax  principes  de  I'observatiou ; — I'autre  est  I'influence  generale  du 
milieu  que  n'ont  cr^£  ni  Bacon  ni  Descartes,  mais  qu'ila  ont  aubi  a*ec 
toute  la  generation  du  17e  aifecle,  seulemeut  avee  plus  de  genie  que 
le  gros  des  ecrivains  et  dee  aavanta.  C'eat  moins  par  la  puissance  des 
m^thodes  de  demonstration  que  par  celle  des  m^thodes  de  decouverte, 
q^ne  la  medecine  commence  k  aortir,  d^s  la  premiere  moiti6  du  16e 
Biecle,  de  ses  vieillea  et  profondea  omi^rea. 

"  Enfin,  Messieurs,  pour  terminer  cette  le^on,  ou,  si  voua  Toules, 
ce  plaidoyer  en  &veur  des  doctrines  historiquea  queje  tiens  pour 
TTaies,  je  n'ajouterai  plus  qu'un  mot ;  VSxercilatio  anatomtca  de  mota 
eordi*  et  gangutnit  tn  antmalibut,  '  le  pins  brillant  triomphe  de  la 
physiol<wie  experimentale,'  pour  me  servir  d'une  heureuse  eipression 
de  M.  Haeser,  a  paru  eo  IffiiS,  it  Francfort;  maiB  dej^,  n'oublier,  paa 
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ce  fait  capital,  depuis  dotize  kdb  Karrey  avait  diSmontre  la  circulation, 
Bott  dans  see  le^ona  but  Tanatomie,  soit  de?ant  lea  uiembrea  do  Col- 
lege de  miSdecioe  de  Londrea.  C'eat  eu  1605,  il  eat  vrai,  que  parut 
la  premiere  Edition  en  Anglaia  du  De  augmeittU  teientiarutn  de 
Bacon ;  toutefuia,  toub  reconnaitrez  que  ce  premier  eBsai,  si  toos 
prenez  la  peine  de  le  parcourir,  ne  pouvait  avoir  aucune  iafluence 
d^cieive  Bur  la  direction  des  recherchea  de  Harvey,  qui,  du  reste, 
d6i?lare  hautetnent  ne  devoir  rien  aux  philotopkes.  Quaot  a  rimmortel 
XHteouTK  tur  la  methode,  il  o'a  paru  qu'en  1637.  Done,  ce  ne  aont  ni 
Bacon  ni  Descartes,  les  deux  plus  grands  philosophes  du  17e  eiecle, 
qui  ant  fait  Harvey  le  plus  grand  novateur  de  ce  meme  ai^cle,  tandis 
que  c'est  tres-certainement  Harvey,  disciple  d'nn  anatomiste  dia- 
tingu^,  Fabrice  d'Acquapendente,  qui  a  pr^par^  la  reconstitutioa 
definitive  de  la  medecme  par  la  phyaiotogie." 


Reviicw  IV, 

Annali  XTnitersali  di  Medicina.  Gia  compilati  di  Dottori 
Anntbalb  Omodei  e  Carlo  Ampelio  Calderini,  e  con- 
tinuati  dal  Dottore  Eomolo  Griffini.  Publicati  ogni 
mese  a  Milaiio,  nella  Galleria  de  Crisloforis. 

Universal  Annals  of  Medicine.  Formerly  compiled  by  Doctors 
Hannibal  Ouodei  and  Charlks  Amfelio  Calderini,  apd 
ronlinued  by  Dr.  Komoltjs  Griffini,  Published  every 
month  at  Milan,  in  the  Cristoforis  Gallery. 

Having  in  a  previous  article  described  generally  the  chief 
medical  institutions  and  most  frequented  mineral  springs  of 
Italy,  based  upon  the  writings  of  native  and  other  authors,  as 
likewise  derived  from  personal  observations  made  during  our 
recent  tour  in  that  peninsula,  we  propose,  in  subsequent 
remarks,  giving  an  outline  of  the  various  climates  which  have 
attained  the  highest  repute  as  winter  residences  for  invalids, 
who  may  propose  migrating  thither  IVom  the  more  northern 
regions  of  Europe. 

Throughout  many  ages  the  effects  of  climate,  whether  sana- 
tive or  otnerwise,  have  always  occupied  pubhc  attention,  par- 
ticularly of  medical  practitioners.  Among  the  several  countries 
which  nave  frequently  attracted  special  notice,  or  engaged  the 
pens  of  professional  writers,  Italy  seems  generally  to  occupy  the 
first  place  in  their  estimation.  Of  late,  however,  other  districts, 
as  reputed  health  restorers,  have  come  into  competition  with 
localities  which,  at  one  time,  were  deemed  superior  to  any  then 
known ;  while  recent  and  more  accurate  observations  likewise 
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prove  that  particular  climates,  at  one  time  held  in  high  repute, 
do  not  deserve  the  encomiums  eometimes  too  hastily  lavished  on 
their  sanative  influence. 

Considering  it  may  be  perhaps  useful,  if  some  of  the  most 
reputed  places  in  Italy,  to  which  invalids  frequently  resort,  were 
here  brought  under  review,  we  therefore  propose  making  some 
general  remarks  respecting  several,  based  both  on  late  personal 
observation,  as  also  derived  from  the  experience  of  eminent 
authorities,  who  have  examined  and  discussed  such  questions. 

Commencing  with  Nortliern  Italy,  Nice  comes  first  under  obser- 
vation, being  naturally  Italian — Nizza  its  real  name, — although 
at  present  politically  under  French  domination.  The  situation 
of  Nice  certainly  will  please  the  eyes  of  strangers,  and  all  enthu- 
siastic admirers  of  picturesque  scenery.  Nevertheless,  as  a 
beneficial  residence  for  invalids  it  has  been  often  lauded 
absurdly,  and  without  sufficient  foundation  for  any  exaggerated 
encomiums.  However,  some  writers  are  more  just  in  their 
remarks,  as,  for  instance,  II  Signor  Roulandi,  who  says,  "  the 
winds  at  Nice  are  very  variable,  both  in  temperature  and  direc- 
tion, even  during  the  same  day,  when  the  climate  changes  from 
hot  to  cold,  and  vice  versd,  which  alternation  proves  injurious." 
Colonel  Sykes  likewise  observes  in  reference  to  Nice  that, 
when  visitors  go  out  to  promenade,  they  would  do  wisely 
always  to  carry  a  great  coat  and  umbrella,  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared for  every  contingency,  whether  it  be  cold  winds,  rain,  or 
BUQshioe  J  and  to  use  either  one  or  both  if  necessary.  Doubtless, 
during  fine  weather  and  a  clear  sky,  without  changeable  winds 
prevailing,  the  town  may  seem  an  agreeable  residence  ;  but  for 
invalids,  especially  if  labouring  under  pulmonary  affections, 
Nice  has  been  much  over-praised.  During  dry  weather,  and 
when  much  wind  blovre  everywhere,  dust  becomes  very  preva- 
lent, which  must  prove  injurious  ;  and  as  that  feature  especially 
characterises  the  "  Prommenade  des  Anglais,"  where  idle  crowds 
usually  congregate,  as  also  on  the  new  quays  and  Piazza,  it  is, 
therefore,  more  objectionable  for  pulmonary  invalids.  During 
all  seasons,  but  particularly  when  sunshine  prevails,  there  being 
great  want  of  shade,  Nicean  visitors  hence  feel  nmch  inconve- 
nience. No  doubt  this  consequence  may  be  partially  remedied 
by  the  umbrella  or  parasol  almost  every  person  usually  carries 
while  out  of  doors  ;  nevertheless  the  above  circumstance,  con- 
joined with  dirty  thoroughfares  and  variable  winds,  truly  consti- 
tute very  serious  drawbacks  to  parties  residing  in  this  Italo- 
Gallic  town,  whether  they  are  residents  in  search  of  health,  or 
simply  for  amusement. 

Moreover,  one  of  the  greatest  objections  characterising  the 
Nicean  climate  is  the  remarkable  variation  of  temperature  often 
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occurring  betwixt  day  and  night  time,  and  also  experienced 
on  exposure  to  suiishtne,  or  standing  in  tlie  shade.  This 
may  seem  very  unimportant  to  healthy  visitors  when  sub- 
jected to  any  of  the  contingeucies  just  named ;  but  for  in- 
valids suffering  from  pectoral  affections,  or  endowed  with  weak 
physical  constitutions,  very  different  results  may  follow ;  and 
hoivever  much  persons  so  situated  may  admire  the  adjacent 
scenery,  or  enjoy  looking  at  the  gay  crowd  usually  encountered 
when  fashionaliles  assemble,  the  consequences  thereby  pro- 
duced may  sometimes  prove  most  prejudicial.  Should  invalids, 
however,  select  Nice  as  their  winter  residence,  instead  of  living 
in  the  town  itself,  they  ought  rather  to  reside  in  its  immediate 
environs  near  adjacent  heights,  and  so  obtain  shelter  against 
northerly  winds,  or  select  some  shady  valley  open  to  the  south, 
wliere  the  atmosphere  remains  often  calm  and  temperate, 
whereas  elsewhere  it  is  cold  or  agitated. 

No  doubt  Nice  constitutes  an  agreeable  wiuter  residence 
for  healthy,  idle  people  in  search  of  enjoyments  among  a  society 
deemed  fasliionable,  and  where  aristocratic  scions  from  various 
countries  may  not  only  he  met,  but  occasionally  sovereigns  and 
royal  personages.  The  hotel  accommodation  is  large  ;  there  are 
numerous  private  residences  and  lodgings  where  single  per- 
sons or  families  may  be  accommodated,  while  the  ordinary 
necessaries  of  life  or  luxuries  can  be  always  obtained,  although 
of  late  years  prices  have  much  augmented. 

Admitting  the  fact  that  Nice  affords  various  advantages 
essential  for  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  healthy  visitors, 
there  yet  exists  one  very  seriously  objectionable  custom  which 
deserves  reprobation,  viz.  the  fiUhy  mode  followed  by  Nicean 
washerwomen  when  plying  their  vocation,  and  noticed  during 
oTir  recent  visit.  Instead  of  using  clean  water  to  wash  body 
linens,  bed  appendages,  ladies'  dresses,  or  other  vestments, 
these  articles  were  then  being  washed,  not  cleaned,  in  pools  of 
SI  agnant  water  and  contents  of  town  sewers  which  were  collected 
in  the  Paglione  river's  bed  by  the  entrance  into  the  sea  being 
expressly  blocked,  to  prevent  the  running  off  and  wasting  of  any 
water  it  might  derive,  either  from  such  sources  or  from  rain. 
Hundreds  of  females  were  so  employed  in  numerous  places;  and 
at  one  slinking  puddle  thirty-ffve  women  appeared  busy  in  pre- 
paring their  customers'  hahilimenis  for  future  wear  or  personal 
decoration.  A  more  disgusting  ]>roceeding  we  have  never  before 
seen,  or  heard  of.  People  often  talk  loudly  in  England  against 
unsanitary  practices,  but  anything  like  the  above  is,  with  us, 
utterly  unknown. 

The  "Riviera  Liguriana,"  where  it  extends  from  Nice  to 
Genoa,  has  lately  attained  considerable  reputation  as  a  winter 
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retreat  for  health -seeking  luvalids,  the  towns  of  "  Mentone " 
and  "San  Remo"  being  the  most  frequented.  The  magnificent 
Coniice  road  leads  through  both  these  places ;  but  as  a  railway 
willBOonbeinopeiation,aithougbmanyuf  the  splendid  land  and 
sea  views,  now  much  admired,  will  be  then  almost  lost  to 
travellers,  access  to  these  and  other  sites  in  this  picturesque  dis- 
trict must  become  greatly  facilitated. 

Mentone  in  some  respects  is  preferable  to  Nice,  especially  in 
reference  tu  its  being  less  subjected  to  varying  winds,  and  not 
exposed  to  similar  sudden  or  great  changes  of  temperature. 
This  arises  cbiefiy  from  being  protected  against  cold  Alpine 
blasts  by  a  lower  mountain  range,  betwixt  the  town  and  upper 
but  often  snowy  regions.  Still,  the  air  is  often  diy  and  free 
from  fugs  or  clouds,  while  the  town's  southern  aspect  renders 
the  sea  breezes  and  sunshine  more  efffijlive  in  nioderatiag 
aerial  variations.  Xeverthelcss,  Mentone  being  situated  in  a 
confined  locality,  having  little  level  ground  for  promenading  or  en- 
joying moderate  out-door  bodily  exercise,  and  most  byways  being 
rather  steep,  with  the  narrow  main  street  also  exhibiting  few 
pleasant  attractions,  these  features  tend  to  deteriorate  this  place 
as  an  ordinary  visitor's  abode  in  public  estimation, 

"  San  Bemo "  somewhat  resembles  Mentone  in  physical 
feature's  and  as  regards  climate.  The  town  is  environed  by 
gnrdeus — some  very  pretty — fine  adjacent  dwellings — often 
palace -looking — numerous  palmtrees,  with  orange  and  olive 
groves,  and  hence  becomes  more  attractive  as  a  residence.  Indeed, 
the  palmtrees  are  so  abundant  in  this  district  that,  the  vicinity 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  supplying  Rome  with  palms  to  decorate 
its  churches  during  the  holy  week  in  Easter,  and  for  various 
religious  ceremonies,  which  at  that  period  are  customary.  IJut  an 
important  contingency  unfavorably  characterising  the  Ligurian 
coast  of  Italy  must  be  added,  viz.,  the  liability  to  vicissitudes 
of  temperature,  often  rapid  and  extensive,  while  the  cold  north 
wind,  or  "Tranioutana,"  frequently  alteriiatea  with  the  warm 
and  humid  south-east. 

The  remaining  locality  in  northern  Italy,  to  which  attention 
may  be  directed,  is  Venice,  especially  since  it  has  been  recom- 
mended by  some  rtcent  authorities  as  well  adapted  for  invalids. 
The  climate  of  this  singularly  constructed  city  exhibits  an 
equability,  and  often  a  mildness  of  character  sometime  un- 
observed in  more  southern  provinces,  and  therefore  frequently 
rectjmmended  as  being  advantageous  for  patients  labouring 
under  pectoral  disease.  It  is  also  held  as  beneticiul  in  scrofula 
and  paralytic  complaints.  Besides,  individuals  who  have 
lymphatic  constitutions,  i>r  suffer  from  neuralgic  pains,  likewise 
experience  relief  while  residing  in  this  ancient  proviiicial  me- 
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tTopolis.  Ftirther,  the  Venetian  climate  frequently  appears  to 
exert  beaeiicial  effects  on  the  nervous  system,  at  the  same  time 
the  tranquillity  everywhere  pievBlent  also  tends  to  alleviate  that 
class  of  affections. 

The  ahsence  of  dust,  and  freedom  from  various  causes  of 
physical  excitement  common  in  populous  towns  must  not  be 
here  ovfrlooked.  No  vehicles,  nor  horses,  and  very  rarely  dogs 
or  any  other  animals  are  met  wilh  in  the  squares  or  alleys — for 
of  streets  there  are  few — to  disturb  wayfarers  in  Venetian 
promenades.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  these  and  other  in- 
fluences the  climate  of  Venice  is  considered  decidedly  sedative. 
Indeed,  this  quality  seems  to  have  been  known  to  ancient 
writers,  for  Strabo  states  that  Boman  gladiators  frequented 
this  district  of  Italy,  in  order  to  reduce  their  plethoric  condi' 
tion,  and  thereby  render  them  better  able  to  undertake  subse- 
quent combats  in  arenas.  Persons  of  sanguineous  temperaments 
will  sometimes  derive  benefit  by  a  residence  in  this  locality. 
Inflammatory  tendencies  seem  likewise  to  diminish ;  while 
hicmoptysis  is  further  reported  as  being  thereby  alleviated. 
Chronic  bronchitis,  catarrhal  affections,  and  nervous  asthma 
may  also  be  mentioned  as  maladies,  in  which  the  mild  and  tran- 
quil atmosphere  of  Venice  produces  alleviation. 

Nevertheless,  this  cily  cannot  be  deemed  a  healthy  or  pleasant 
residence  for  any  leu^rtbeued  sojourn,  speaking  generally.  The 
monotony  prevalent  throughout,  excepting  in  its  pedestrian 
movements  and  hearse-looking  gondolas,  when  silently  gliding 
along  the  canals,  after  the  first  impressions  of  novelty  have 
passed,  must  strike  every  observer,  aud  to  some  seem  lugubrious. 
Unless  in  the  "  Piazza  San  Marco  "  and  "  Lido,"  it  is  difficult 
to  breathe  freely,  or  enjoy  exhilarating  bodily  exercise,  especially 
as  the  public  garden  lies  at  some  distance,  and  consequently  is  but 
little  frequented.  The  houses  occupied  by  visitors  being  usually 
in  coiilined  alleys,  and  often  near  or  over  stinking,  stagnant 
canals,  whose  emanations  prove  neither  beneficial  to  physical 
health  nor  agreeable  to  the  senses,  likewise  constitute  great 
objections. 

Again,  should  invalids  pass  much  of  their  time  in  visiting 
ill-ventilated  Venetian  churches  their  health  will  certainly  not 
he  thereby  improved;  nor  will  gondola-sailing  along  narrow, 
offensively  odoriferous,  and  sombre  canals,  produce  desirable 
consequences,  but  rather  the  contrary.  Finally,  the  damp, 
thick  fogs  which  often  prevail  in  the  Lagune,  and  also  heavy 
rains,  nothwithstanding  clear  sunshine  is  not  unfrequent,  detract 
considerably  from  any  sanative  influence  which  Venice  may  be, 
ill  some  cases,  justly  deemed  to  pioducc  on  the  health  of  pul- 
monary affected  invalids.     Judging  impartially,  notwithstandine 
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the  encomiumB  which  several  poetically-disposed  authors  have 
expressed  in  its  favour,  the  "  Queen  City  of  the  Adriatic " 
cannot  be  compared  with  some  places  in  France  or  Italy  as 
a  residence  for  those  affected  with  pulmonary  or  bronchial 
maladies. 

Central  Italy  next  comes  under  review,  and  the  places  to 
which  attention  may  be  usefully  directed  in  reference  to  their 
sanative  influence  on  invalid  residents  comprise  Pisa,  Siena,  and 
Florence  ;  the  first  named  of  which  havinp^  been  often  much 
lauded  by  medical  writers  therefore  well  merits  attention.  Pisa 
has  long  enjoyed  high  reputation  as  a  resideoce  for  consumptive 
patients  ;  nay,  even  greater  perhaps  than  any  other  locality  in 
Italy.  The  most  marked  feature  ni  the  climate  of  Pisa  is  its 
great  humidity,  and  this  character  appears  so  well  founded  that 
It  is  called  by  Dante  "  maladetta  Pisa  ognora  piove."  Besides 
being  unusually  moist  its  temperature  is  generally  mild ;  while 
violenl  winds  are  here  less  pievalent,  than  in  several  places 
already  specified  as  favorite  resorts  for  invalids.  Being  situ- 
ate<l  on  a  plain,  and  its  principal  street,  "  Lungo  Amo,"  having 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  stretching  along  the  river,  with  a 
southern  exposure,  this  feature  contributes  materially  to  keep 
the  temperature  of  that  locality,  where  invalids  principally  reside, 
higher  than  it  would  be  otherwise.  Further,  the  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  high  walls,  and  as  the  Appenine  mountains  are  about 
eight  miles  distant,  extending  from  the  south-east  to  the  north- 
west, they  constitute  an  excellent  continuous  barrier  against 
winds,  if  blowing  from  northerly  or  easterly  quarters. 

The  weather  generally  prevailing  at  Pisa  being  humid,  and 
having  also  a  warm  temperature)  even  during  winter  mouths, 
its  effect  on  the  vital  frame  is  depressing,  while  it  also  often 
induces  great  lassitude.  Such  being  the  characteristic  action 
of  Pisan  atmosphere,  it  consequently  exerts  considerable  in- 
fluence in  diminishing  physical  excitability,  and  in  allaying  the 
patient's  nervous  irritation.  During  the  early  stages  of  pul- 
monary affections,  especially  if  exhibiting  an  inflammatory  dia- 
thesis, residence  in  this  Tuscan  town  will  frequently  prove 
beneficial.  Against  irritating  dry  coughs,  bronchial  attacks 
affecting  persons  of  sanguine  or  nervous  temperaments,  and  in 
asthma,  where  the  system  shows  any  tendency  to  inflammation, 
good  effects  will  likewise  frequently  ensue.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  patients  who  have  debilitated  frames,  or  lymphatic  habits,  the 
Pisan  air  often  becomes  decidedly  detrimental.  Again,  patients 
in  the  last  stages  of  consumption,  whose  digestion  is  weak,  or, 
if  they  expectorate  copiously,  and  have  night  perspirations,  can 
anticipate  no  good  results;  nay,  even  injurious  consequences 
may  arise  from  their  protracted  residence. 
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For  coDSuniptive  persons,  in  whom  liEemoptysiB  forms  a  charac- 
teristic feature,  the  Pisan  air  is  also  objectionable,  ns  likewise  for 
those  having  melancholic  temperaments.  The  debilitating  and 
depressing  action  caused  by  the  atmosphere  of  this  Tuscan  city, 
and  es|>ecially  upon  subjects  suffering  from  melancholia  and 
physical  exhaustion,  becomes  then  very  manifest ;  and  such  con- 
ditions instead  of  being  alleviated  arc  often  aggravated.  Certainly 
the  quietude  of  Pisa,  where  patients  are  not  likely  to  pass  much 
time  in  sight-seeing — tliere  being  few  places  of  attraction,  and 
these  lying  at  short  distances — must  conduce  to  render  this  city 
preferable  to  most  of  the  localities  already  named,  as  a  winter 
residence  for  patients  labouring  under  pectoral  maladies,  and 
consequently  the  favorable  opinion  it  has  long  enjoyed  in  public 
or  professional  estimation  becomes  justified. 

Florence,  although  justly  admired  in  respect  of  the  beautiful 
position  it  occupies,  the  many  most  valuable  works  of  art 
there  collected,  and  its  high  historical  fame,  does  not  deserve 
the  great  reputation  which  at  one  time  it  bad  acquired  in 
public  opinion,  as  a  health -re  storing  residence  for  invalids. 
Lying  in  a  valley,  on  the  banks  of  a  muddy  and  often  damp 
fog-emitting  river,  with  hilly  environs,  from  whence  biting 
blasts  of  wind  frequently  rush  down  on  the  streets  below, 
Florence  is  far  otherwise  than  salubrious.  Great  cold  in 
winter,  extieme  heat  in  summer,  the  frequency  of  northerly 
winds,  if  then  followed  by  rapid  and  violent  changes  in  opposite 
directions  act  injuriously  even  on  healthy  frames,  but  much 
more  so  on  people  suffering  especially  from  pectoral  disease. 
Violent  atmospheric  changes,  which  are  here  common,  further 
augment  the  baneful  effects  experienced.  Besides,  snow  on  the 
adjacent  hills  is  not  uncommon  during  winter  months,  even 
while  a  warm  sun  is  shining  overhead. 

According  to  several  competent  authorities,  the  winter  tem- 
perature of  Florence  ranges  much  below  that  noticed  in  towns 
on  the  sea-coast,  while  during  summer  the  heat  is  greater 
than  at  Pisa  or  Borne,  so  that  the  extremes  between  winter 
and  summer  are  much  more  marked,  if  compared  with  various 
towns  in  other  districts  of  central  Italy.  Besides  an  addi- 
tional objectionable  feature  in  the  Florentine  climate  should  be 
mentioned,  viz.,  the  great  diffeience  which  is  frequently  noticed 
betwixt  the  highest  heat  about  midday,  contrasted  with  the 
lowest  temperature  during  night-time.  Moreover,  at  sunset  or 
soon  aA^rwards,  the  thermometer  falls  considerably,  and  as  a 
damp  vapour  often  then  emajiates  from  the  sewer-polluted  Arno 
water,  it  hence  becomes  dangerous  to  frequent  the  Casclne 
promenade  after  sunset,  but  particularly  to  rest  any  long  time  on 
the  seats  of  litis  humid  locahty.     Such  proc(.-cdings  are  deemed 
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so  iniportant  that,  at  Florence,  the  remaik  is  commoulf  made 
liy  cynics,  were  it  not  for  these  evening  assemblages,  Florentine 
doctors  might  be  much  less  employed,  since  inflammation  of 
the  respiratoiy  organs  or  fever  would  not  prevail  to  tlie  same 
extent  as  heretofore  among  the  inhabitants. 

According  to  the  experience  of  medical  practitioners,  the 
Florence  climate  proves  inimical  to  patients  Bufiering  from  pul- 
monary disease  of  an  inflammatory  diathesia.  Irritating  coughs 
anil  bronchial  affections  likewise  become  frequently  aggravated 
by  a  winter  residence  in  this  city,  however  physically  attrac- 
tive it  may  seem.  Nevertheless,  in  reference  to  paralytic  affec- 
tions, considerable  benefit  will  be  sometimes  obtained  by  a 
sojourn  at  Florence,  while  nervous  maladies  accompanied  by 
physical  debility  likewise  derive  improvement ;  and  further,  me- 
lancholia may  be  classed  among  the  complaints  thereby  relieved. 
Still  most  health -seekers,  especially  if  phthisical,  would  do  well 
to  avoid  the  often  changeable  atmosphere  of  damp  yet  flowery 
Florence,  however  frequently  it  has  been  lauded  by  native  poets, 
flattering  historians,  or  enthusiastic  foreign  travellers.  As 
a  salutary  retreat  for  pilgrims  wandering  thither  from  other 
countries,  for  the  restoration  of  perilled  health,  particularly 
by  pectoral  maladies,  they  will  sometimes  find  the  results 
anticipated  prove  fallacious. 

Although  Siena  enjoyed  considerable  reputation  some  years 
ago,  as  a  good  residence  for  invalids,  particularly  during  summer 
months,  it  has  of  late  rather  fallen  off  in  public  estimation. 
Unquestionably,  in  winter  this  historically  celebrated  Tuscan 
city  is  not  well  adapted  for  persona  liable  to,  or  suffering  from, 
pulmonary  disease;  but  at  other' times  it  will  prove  beneficial, 
especially  to  those  ivho  are  labouring  under  nervous  affections, 
or  whose  physical  frame  has  become  debilitated  through  previous 
exhausting  maladies  ;  and  further  to  sufferers  from  indigestion, 
or  those  having  scrofulous  constitutions.  Being  situated  on 
elevated  ground,  having  beautiful,  yet  varied,  prospects  around, 
besides  fine  gardens,  shady  adjacent  a  venues,  and  enjoying  a  clear, 
bracing  atmosphere,  these  attractive  features  constitute  hoth  plea- 
sant and  important  physical  advantages.  Although  during  a  short 
period  in  winter  the  thermometer  ujay  fall  under  the  treezing 
point,  and  snow  occasionally  then  prevails,  but  usually  for  only 
a  few  days ;  still  its  annual  average  temperature  ranges  bo  uniform 
throughout  the  year,  that  those  great  heats  experienced  elsewhere 
in  Italy  during  summer  months,  become  here  much  moderated ; 
while  the  air  is  frequently  calm  and  less  subjected  to  tempestuous 
disturbances,  more  commonly  observed  in  southern  climates. 

The  city  having  bi?en  constructed  on  several  elevations  of 
moderate  height,  which  thereby  afford  great  facilities,  esi>ccially 
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when  Tain  prevails,  for  carrying  away  all  refuse  from  houses 
and  gtreets,  forms  no  inconsiderable  advantage  towards  main- 
taining its  salubrity.  A  public  promenade  on  one  of  the 
ramparts  close  to  the  chief  street,  where  varied  views  of 
well-cultivated  hills  and  valleys,  afiordiai^  interesting  land- 
scapes, can  be  obtained  while  breathing  an  invigorating  breeze, 
should  likewise  be  mentioned  as  constituting  a  great  boon  to 
visitors  in  search  of  health.  Compared  with  the  "  Cascine,"  at 
Florence,  or  the  celebrated  "  Chaija  Gardens,"  of  Naples,  the 
locality  where  Siennese  people  congregate  for  air  and  exercise 
is  greatly  preferable,  although  more  limited  in  extent,  to  either 
of  the  above  much-praised  places  as  regards  salubrity. 

The  only  public  promenade  superior  to  that  at  Siena,  belong- 
ing to  cities  where  invalids  most  frequently  reside,  is  the 
Pincian  Hill  in  Rome  ;  but  in  this  case  objections  arise,  owing 
to  difficulty  of  access.  Besides,  the  adjacent  country  prospects 
are  finer  around  Siena  than  at  Rome,  and  over  its  marshy  cam- 

Having  a  university,  picture  galleries,  museums,  various 
works  of  art,  a  magnificent  cathedral,  and  other  objects  of 
attraction  to  occupy  or  amuse  visitors,  whether  invalid  or 
healthy,  Siena  will  always  prove,  an  interesting  residence  to 
foreigners.  But  one  important  feature  must  not  he  forgotten, 
namely,  the  pure  Italian  which  all  ranks  speak,  uot  only  as 
regards  accent  or  idiom,  but  especially  as  regards  its  correct 
pronunciation.  Here  the  Florentine  guttural  sound  is  rarely 
heard,  while  the  words  employed,  even  by  persons  of  the  lowest 
rank,  are  often  original  and  strictly  classic,  as  also  devoid  of 
patois.  In  fact,  the  language  of  Siena,  and  ofFistoia,  not  far 
distant,  constitutes  the  model  dialect  of  the  entire  Peninsula. 
Consequently  this  feature,  although  bearing  no  reference  to 
health,  nor  in  any  way  beneficial  to  invalids;  nevertheless,  to 
foreigners  or  those  having  young  relatives  desirous  of  speaking 
Italian  correctly,  forms  no  trifling  recommendation.  Whereas, 
the  provincial  unintelligible  jargon  frequently  spoken  at  Venice 
or  Naples  becomes  most  annoying,  if  not  ofiensive. 

Residence  at  Siena  during  cold  winter  months,  although 
it  cannot  be  recommended  for  pulmonaires,  will  not  prove 
to  some  other  classes  of  disease,  already  mentioned,  more 
inimical,  if  even  so  much,  as  at  several  places  previously 
named.  Nay  more,  throughout  hot  seasons  this  Tuscan  city  will 
in  many  respects  be  found  preferable.  Besides  the  affections 
enumerated  as  likely  to  obtain  benefit  by  resorting  to  this 
district  of  Tuscany,  parties  whose  constitutions  have  become 
debilitated  by  mental  labour,  business  caves,  confinement  in 
unhealthy   urban   habitations,   or  who  have  fallen  victims  to 
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irregular  habits  of  life  and  disBipation,  may  confidently  resort  to 
tbe  Siennese  climate  with  the  hope  of  experiencing  improvement. 
In  our  own  individual  opinion,  derived  from  pereonal  observa- 
tioD,  while  Pisa  constitutes  an  excellent  retreat,  during  winter 
months,  fur  pulmonary  invalids,  Siena  is,  during  hot  seasons, 
much  preferable  for  every  class  of  residents. 

Before  taking  leave  of  a  city  Vfhich  Italian  historians  occa- 
sionally call  "Nobile  Siena,"  it  seems  instructive  to  add  that, 
although  cliolera  has  often  devastated  many  towns  in  Italy 
which  are  recommended  as  good  residences  for  invalids,  still  no 
visitation  of  that  malady  has  ever  prevailed  in  Siena  or  adjacent 
district.  Moreover,  epidemic  diseases  of  any  severe  type  here 
rarely  occnr,  especially  typhus  or  malarious  fevers;  and  that 
'  dictum  "  we  can  state  on  local  medical  authority.  In  short, 
this  ancient  city  constitutes  one  of  the  most  salubnous  localities 
throughout  the  Italian  peninsula. 

Borne,  the  Eternal  City,  has  long  been  celebrated  as  a  desir- 
able Sanatorium  for  invalids,  but  this  is  hardly  warranted 
by  experience  and  impartial  observation.  The  climate  is 
deemed  mild  and  sedative,  although  often  relaxing  ;  while,  not- 
withstanding the  clear  atmosphere  frequently  prevalent  during 
day  time,  there  are  still  damp  fc^  which  often  obscure  the  sky, 
particularly  at  night  or  during  early  mornings,  and  then  provo 
anything  but  salubrious.  The  enthusiasm  of  visitors,  which 
Boman  antiquities,  monuments,  and  history  usually  create  in 
their  imaginations,  tends  greatly  to  ttirow  a  fictitious  halo  of 
interest  around  everything  in  Rome,  and  hence  may  make 
them  even  sometimes  mentally  blind  to  causes  rendering  the 
climate  insalubrious  for  ordinary  residents,  if  not  still  more  in- 
jurious to  invalids,  who  virtually  come  here  in  search  of  health. 
Judging  from  some  personal  observation,  and  further  guided  in 
opinion  by  the  experience  of  competent  authorities  well  entitled 
to  speak  decisively,much  popular  exaggeration  pre  vails  respecting 
the  advantages  likely  to  be  obtained  by  sufferers  from  pulmonary 
affections,  through  a  winter's  residence  in  the  Papal  metropolis. 

Before,  however,  discussing  at  more  length  the  general 
character  of  the  Roman  atmosphere,  the  influential  causes 
most  affecting  public  health,  and  other  matters  bearing  on  such 
inquiry,  some  notice  regarding  the  situation  and  physical 
features  of  Rome  will  be  both  interesting  and  instructive.  The 
site  occupied  by  the  modern  city  is  the  ancieut  "  Campus 
MartiuB,"  and  forms  a  low  lying  plain,  having  the  Tiber  on 
its  western  confines.  Here,  at  least,  lies  the  cliief  portion  of 
the  modern  metropolis,  where  the  great  bulk  of  its  population 
now  reside ;  while  the  bec>t  society,  foreigners  and  invali<l 
visitors,  generally  lake  up  their  quarters  in  the  palaces,  hotels, 
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or  lodging  houses  which  chiefly  occupy  this  preciuct.  Being  low, 
and  in  mauy  parts  on  a  level  with  or  even  lower  than  the  adja- 
cent river,  it  has  hence  been  often  inundated  in  ancient  as 
well  as  modem  times.  From  this  cause  the  ground  is  rendered 
damp,  and  not  so  salubrious  as  in  some  of  more  elevated  situa- 
tions, which,  however,  are  but  thinly  inhabited,  and  often  com- 
prise only  gardens  or  vineyards,  with  scarcely  auy  habitations 
beyond  a  few  convents,  villas,  or  the  hovels  of  market  labourers. 
Many  streets  in  Rome  are  narrow  and  diity,  while  the  houses, 
rising  often  to  great  heights,  are  often  imperfect  as  to  ventila- 
tion. From  these  causes  alone  Borne  cannot  be  deemed  a 
healthy  residence,  even  during  seasons  considered  freest  from 
local  injurious  influences.  But  when  malarious  emanations 
begin  to  prevail,  accompanied  by  great  heat  in  the  daytime, 
with  cold  or  damp  weather  at  night,  Rome  really  becomes  pes- 
tiferous. 

The  prevailing  vrinds  having  to  blow  over  adjacent  marshy 
districts  surrounding  the  city  walls  before  arriving,  hence 
become  deteriorated.  But  however  inimical  to  health  these 
may  thereby  prove,  none  are  so  disagreeable  or  unwholesome 
as  the  horrid  "  Sirocco,"  alike  inducing  physical  sufiering,  as 
also  frequently  causing  depressing  mental  anguish.  The 
customary  winds  are  variable,  both  as  regards  direction,  as  also, 
but  especially,  in  reference  to  their  dryness  or  humidity,  the 
the  latter  quality  being  oftener  observed  than  the  former,  This 
peculiarity  can  be  easily  explained  by  the  neighbouring  Pon- 
tine marshes,  the  adjacent  river,  its  frequent  overflowings  into 
narrow  crowded  streets,  and  further,  the  naturally  moist  con- 
dition of  the  soil  whereon  the  modern  city  has  been  con- 
,  structed.  Although  the  most  common  wind  is  the  north- 
west, northern  blasts  are  not  uncommon.  Frequently  during 
winter  or  spring,  the  latter  prevail,  and  generally  come  on  sud- 
denly, with  sometimes  such  rapid  transitions,  and  so  intensely 
cold,  that  between  even  neighbouring  streets  there  will  be 
noticed  a  difference  of  even  twenty  degrees  Fahrenheit  iu  their 
respective  temperatures. 

Besides  the  variability  of  winds  at  Rome,  both  as  regards 
their  direction  and  temperature,  the  great  difference  noticed  in 
the  latter  feature  duriug  day-  and  night-time  becomes  often  most 
remarkable.  In  support  of  that  opinion,  we  would  quote  a  con- 
versation held  recently  with  "  II  Signor  Scarpellini,"  attached 
to  the  "  Campidoglio"  Observatory,  who  then  stated  that  the 
Roman  climate  is  very  variable,  even  iu  one  day,  as  regards 
winds,  moisture,  fogs  and  temperature.  There  often  prevails  a 
damp  mist  at  night  over  the  whole  city.  The  thermometer  fre- 
quently varies  thirty  degrees  Fahrenheit  during  the  month,  in 
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muter,  and  even  ns  much  in  summer,  while  a  diurnal  variation 
of  twenty  to  twenty-five  degrees  is  not  uncommon  in  twenty- 
four  hours  consecutively,  and  often  when  having  a  clear  sky 
during  afternoon  or  in  the  evening,  but  followed  by  thick  fogs 
at  night.  Further,  it  appears  by  published  tables,  iliat  in 
June,  1858,  the  variation  ranged  at  forty-two  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, and  in  November  thirty-six  degrees.  Again,  during  the 
15th  and  16th  August,  1861,  the  thermometer  rose  to  10^ 
degrees;  while  on  the  8ih  of  January,  1862,  it  fell  to  twenty-two, 
or  ten  degrees  below  freezing.  According  to  these  authentic 
facts,  the  climate  of  Rome  seems  much  more  variable  than  that 
of  London,  although  there  the  same  degrees  of  cold  do  not 
prevail  during  winter  as  in  England.  But  further,  in  the  latter 
country,  equally  hot  summers  are  never  experienced,  and  the 
diurnal  variation  of  tem|>erature  ranges  much  under  that  of 
Rome,  a  circumstance  which,  as  every  one  knows,  always  exer- 
cises a  powerful  deleterious  influence  on  public  health.  Therefore, 
the  greater  the  changes  in  that  respect  between  day  and  night- 
lime,  the  worse  will  be  the  effects  thereby  produced  on  thf 
human  frame. 

Many  erroneous  notions  are  entertained  by  persons,  who  have 
never  visited  Rome,  regarding  its  climate  proving  salutary 
to  invalids.  Such  views  are  frequently  mistakes,  and  not  bornt! 
out  by  experience.  The  thermometer  may  not  fall  so  low  nt 
Rome  as  in  northern  England,  but  its  temperature  is  much 
more  changeable,  while  the  winds  are  felt  most  bitterly. 
Besides  which,  as  many  narrow  Roman  streets  greatly  prevent 
sunshine  from  entering,  and  so  counteracting  the  effects  of  cold 
blasts  or  rain,  the  bad  consequences  thereby  produced  are  aug- 
mented. Moreover,  the  domestic  arrangements  of  ordinary  bouses 
in  Rome  being  generally  very  defective,  the  extreme  annoy- 
ances just  described  cannot  be  so  easily  remedied  as  in  dwellings 
having  coal  fires,  carpeted  rooms,  aud  other  household  comforts 
much  appreciated  in  England,  but  almost  unknown  throughout 
Italy,  however  essential  not  only  to  invalids  during  cold  winter 
weather,  but  likewise  to  every  inhabitant  accustomed  to  such 
desirable  appliances. 

As  scarcely  any  old  bouse  in  Rome  has  a  fire-place,  and  few 
even  stoves,  the  only  mode  by  which  warmth  can  be  produced 
during  cold  weather  is  the  burning  of  charcoal  in  metal  pans  on 
the  floors  ofrooms,  or  in  a  small  earthenware  vessel  carried  about 
by  hand.  But  these  modes  are  often  insufficient,  very  incon- 
venient, and  further,  may  prove  most  noxious  to  lieulth,  if  not 
dangerous.  Undoubtedly,  bodily  heat  might  be  maintained 
by  using  more  clothing.  However,  such  additions  are  not 
always  comfortable,  and  if  even  efficient,  the  confined  atmo- 
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sphere,  contaminated  by  the  vapour  of  burning  charcoal,  with 
closed  doors  and  wiudows  to  prevent  any  heat  from  escaping, 
Gtill  prove  insalubrious  to  residents  of  apartments  so 'constituted, 
and  in  which  there  is  always  bad  ventilation.  These  objection- 
able features  in  domestic  arrangements  are  not  pecuHar  to 
Rome,  being  common  throughout  southern  Italy ;  added  to  its 
cimngeable  climate,  they  render  any  sanative  influence  even 
more  problematical.  To  continental  foreigners  such  matters 
may  seem  often  unimportant,  yet  to  natives  of  Great  Britain 
they  will  be  iuvariably  esteemed  as  necessary  for  health  and 
comfort. 

Reasoning  from  these  characteristics,  the  climat«  of  Rome 
can  rarely  prove  beneBcial  to  patients  labouring  under  pectoral 
maladies,  even  during  winter  mouths,  when  it  is  usually  deemed 
salutary.  In  summer  or  autumn  the  Roman  district  is  in- 
variably considered  so  unhealthy,  for  residents  as  likewise 
strangers,  that  many  of  the  former  leave  for  elevated  and  more 
salubrious  localities,  while  prudent  strangers  avoid  this  city  as 
they  would  a  pestilence.  Of  course  such  sensible  conduct  is  not 
always  followed ;  and  at  Rome  it  is  a  common  observation  that, 
during  the  malarious  season,  few  animals  are  then  seen  in  its 
streets,  excepting  mad  dogs  and  Englishmen.  The  remark  may 
not  seem  complimentary,  still  it  indicates  the  popular  opinion 
entertained  by  Romans  respecting  the  character  of  their  own 
climate  at  such  seasons. 

Speaking  of  the  injurious  effects  of  malaria  during  hot  weather, 
it  is  important  to  mention  that,  after  any  lengthened  prevalence 
of  a  dry  atmosphere,  bavingan  elevated  temperature,  should  slight 
showers  then  fall,  intermittent  feverwill assuredly  very  soon  su- 
pervene. During  night-time,  malaria  acts  much  more  powerfully 
than  in  daylight  or  sunshine.  Therefore,  exposure  at  night  to 
malaria  becomes  often  most  dangerous,  especially  should  the 
person  so  exposed  fall  asleep.  Consequently,  none  ought  to 
have  the  windows  of  their  sleeping  apartment  open  after  sunset, 
OF  re-open  them  early  in  the  morning.  Indeed,  the  deleterious 
effect  of  Tiber  malarious  emanations  during  an  unhealthy  season 
is  BO  marked,  that  rooms  in  houses  lying  towards  the  river, 
whose  windows  are  on  that  side,  then  become  more  insalubrious 
than  if  abutting  in  another  direction,  and  to  sleep  in  a  room 
so  situated  is  always  more  prejudicial  than  in  others  having  a 
different  aspect.  This  peculiarity  being  well  known,  should 
never  be  overlooked  during  hot  weather  by  Roman  visitors. 

Native  Romans,  especially  the  female  sex,  seem  generally 
endued  with  much  nervous  sensibility,  and  hence  liable  to  suffer 
from  neuroses.  Sanguiueous  congestions  are  likewise  frequently 
met  with  among  the  inhabilants.     Regarding  this  peculiar  sp»- 
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sitiTeness  of  Romans,  it  may  be  stated  in  illustratioa,  that  they 
have  generally  great  dislike  to  odours  and  perfumes.  Otto  of  rossB, 
lavender  water,  and  such-like  smells,  are  far  from  being  favorites, 
while  musk  has  been  known  to  cause  convulsions  in  a  strong 
Roman  female.  An  anecdote  is  related,  on  medical  authority 
of  a  gentleman,  highly  perfumed,  having  entered  the  salon  in 
which  several  Roman  patrician  ladies  were  assembled,  when  the 
odoriferous  atmosphere  which  liis  presence  produced  was  so 
powerful,  that  speedily  every  lady  quitted  the  Hpartmeot,  and 
be  was  left  alone  to  meditate  upon  what  might  have  been  the 
cause  of  such  precipitous  departures.  Again,  a  much  scented 
physician  was  not  permitted  to  revisit  a  lady  patient  whom  he 
was  called  to  attend,  entirely  because  she  could  not  endure  the 
perfumes,  to  her  most  offensive,  wherewith  his  apparel  was 
embued.  These  instances  are  not  exaggerations,  but  facta 
related  by  a  Roman  physician  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  sensi- 
tiveness of  his  compatriots.  Nay  more,  it  may  be  said,  even 
strangers,  after  a  long  residence  in  Rome,  sometimes  acquire 
similar  sensitive  idiosyncrasies. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  opinion  expressed  in  former 
paragraphs  respecting  the  climate  of  Rome  as  not  being  always 
beneficial  to  persons  labouring  under  nervous  maladies,  chronic 
rheumatism,  apoplexy,  paralytic  affections,  hemorrhagic 
seizures,  and  those  liable  to  inflammatory  attacks  of  the  re- 
spiratory organs,  or  others  who  have  previously  been  victims 
of  intermittent  fever;  still  a  residence  there  will  prove 
salutary  to  invalids  suffering  from  bronchial  complaints  of  an 
irritating  character,  attended  by  frequent  cough  and  difficult 
expectoration.  In  the  early  stages  of  phthisis,  patients  from 
more  northeni  climates  will  likewise  often  find  a  sojourn  in 
Rome  conduce  to  amelioration  during  winter  months,  that 
season  being  usually  calmer  and  more  congenial  than  the  spring, 
excepting  when  the  Tiamontana,  or  north  wind,  blows  over  the 
Campagna. 

Under  such  latter  contingency,  the  effect  produced  will  be  other- 
wise than  beneficial,  unless  tho  pei-son  remains  at  home,  and  bo 
avoids  exposure  to  the  dry,  keen,  and  exciting  wind  just  named, 
which  much  resembles  the  cold  "mistral"  often  felt  in  southern 
France,the  nature  of  which  fnlly  justifies  the  popular  saying,"  I>e 
mistral,etlafieuveDurance,Bontle8ff4auxde la  Provence."  How- 
ever, should  pulmonary  afflicted  invalids  of  the  above  description 
select  Rome  as  their  winter  residence,  streets  running  east  and 
west  are  greatly  preferable  to  those  lying  in  a  contrary  direction, 
while  rooms  having  a  southern  exposure — whereby  sunshine  is 
longer  attainable — will  be  found  far  more  pleasant  and  salutary, 
than  apartments  having  windows  in  an  opposite  direction. 

87.  -lur  5 
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The  remainiDg  Italian  climate  to  which  attention  will  be 
directed  is  that  of  Naples,  long  celebrated,  even  by  ancient 
imperial  Komans,  as  the  choice  retreat  of  invalids,  eminent 
men,  and  worn-out  voluptuaries. 

Not  only  the  city  of  Naples  but  ils  vicinity  have  been  fre- 
quently praised  hy  authors  as  an  enchanting  and  salubrious 
residence  for  invalids.  Moreover,  many  Roman  celebrities  spoke 
of  delightful  "  Baise  "  as  a  place  wnere  they  might  restore 
shattered  health,or  live  in  a  region  asserted  by  poets  to  be  almost 
an  elysium.  But  these  flights  of  imagination,  however  supported 
by  the  physical  beauties  of  nature  and  landscape  around,  were 
exaggerations,  even  then  aa  now,  in  so  far  as  its  climate  is  con- 
cerned, or  in  reference  to  the  salutary  effects  thereby  produced. 
How  far  such  expectations  are  well  founded,  or  may  eventually 
become  realised  by  invalids  coming  from  northern  regions,  will 
appear  in  subsequent  observations. 

From  its  position  on  the  bay  opening  out  to  the  sea,  and  not 
sufficiently  protected  against  winds  blowing  from  different 
quarters,  Naples  is  subjected  to  great  vicissitudes  of  temperature. 
The  south-west  wind,  more  especially,  is  very  prevalent,  while 
the  north  proves  often  boisterous  and  cold.  Besides  which,  the 
east  and  diSerent  other  winds  are  not  uncommon.  As  these 
also  become  sometimes  antagonistic,  great  atmospheric  disturb- 
ance then  ensues,  while  ram  or  severe  tempestuous  weather 
follows.  In  fact,  sudden  and  variable  alternations  are  the 
(Jiaracteristic  features  of  the  Neapolitan  climate,  which  often 
changes  between  moruing  and  night  from  cutting  dry  cold  to 
moist  warm  breezes,  or  vice  verad. 

Although  the  temperature  of  winter  months  at  Naples  may 
not  fall  so  low  as  in  more  northerly  Italian  towns,  the  spring  is 
fiequently  cold  from  jnevalent  irritating  winds,  which  act  still 
more  injuriously  upon  invalids,  should  the  sky  be  also  clear 
overhead,  with  powerful  sunshine.  Southerly  winds  are  also  of 
frequent  occurrence  during  the  spring  and  summer  months, 
when,  from  having  previously  traversed  a  watery  course 
over  the  sea,  they  then  occasion  considerable  humidity  in  the 
atmosphere.  Torrents  ofrain  further  prevail  in  Naples,  especially 
towards  the  new  year  and  in  spring,  the  driest  season  being 
bummer.  The  daily  range  of  temperature  also  varies  to  a  greater 
extent  in  this  district  than  at  Rome,  and  also  proves  much 
more  changeable,  while  the  sirocco  wind — that  pest  of  southern 
Italy — is  felt  most  severely  throughout  every  Neapolitan  province. 

Among  the  maladies  most  common  at  Naples  cntarrhal  com- 
plaints, ilieumalic  attacks,  nervous  diseases,  and  those  affecting 
the  uterine  system  may  be  enumerated.  Hence,  the  climate  of 
this  part  of  Italy  is  not  adapted  for  invalids  labouring  under 
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the  above  complaints.  Moreover,  one  of  tlie  most  prominent 
features  of  Neapolitan  weather  being  its  stimulating  induence 
frequently  exerted  upon  the  ueivoiis  system,  persons  of  excit- 
able temperaments  will  find  a  residence  in  Naples  less  benefidal 
or  pleasant,  than  their  excited  anticipations  led  them  to  expect, 
when  seeking  to  realise  the  cfe/ict'te  of  this  over-praised  region. 

The  situation  upon  which  this  populous  city  has  been  built 
chiefly  comprises  a  limited  space,  or  slopes,  lying  betwixt  the 
adjoining  bay  and  rather  elevated  ground  adjacent.  The  streets 
are  usually  narrow,  or  often  only  lanes,  and  very  dirty.  The  houses 
hare  many  stories,  sometimes  eight  or  ten,  which  are  generally 
hailly  ventilated  ;  the  water  supply  is  scanty,  while  other  neces- 
saries essential  in  dwellings  are  wanting  or  defective.  Into 
many  densly  populated  streets  sunshine  rarely  enters,  unless 
(luring  a  t>hoit  period ;  few  possess  footpaths ;  besides  which, 
police  regulations  regarding  the  removal  of  filth  are  exceedingly 
neglected. 

Although  the  Chiaja,  where  the  chief  hotels,  most  fashion' 
able  residences,  and  many  palaces  are  situated,  cannot  be 
included  in  the  above  category,  nor  even  several  localities  in 
this  district,  nevertheless,  the  situation  being  low,  very  near, 
and  almost  on  a  level  with,  the  sea,  it  becomes,  on  that  account, 
damp,  and  in  certain  seasons  unhealthy.  But  further,  as  many 
sewers,  bringing  their  noxious  contents  from  higher  localities, 
discharge  into  the  adjoining  almost  tideless  bay,  the  effluvia  so 
occasioned  are  often  most  offensive  and  really  insalubrious. 
Indeed,  throughout  this  neighbourhooti ,  as  also  in  the  "  Villa 
Reale" — the  fashionable  promenade  of  Neapolitans — when  a  sea 
breeze  blows  landward,  the  stink  produced  is  almost  unbearable. 
Owing  to  the  above  cause,  besides  the  ordinary  effects  of  climate 
and  season,  this  aristocratic  district  of  Naples  cannot  be  deemed 
more  healthy  than  various  others,  although  its  inhabitants  enjoy 
many  appliances  favorable  to  bodily  healui  which  do  not  exist,  or 
become  attainable  in  poorer,  much  dirtier,  and  badly  ventilated 
localities. 

Beesoning  from  the  data  now  detailed  respecting  the  change- 
able climate  of  Naples,  and  considering  ako  various  material 
causes  of  its  insalubrity,  which,  however,  might  be  much  modified 
by  proper  regulations,  any  sojourn  in  this  part  of  Italy  cannot 
he  recommended  indiscriminately  to  invalids  for  re-establishing 
health,  particularly  in  those  affected  with  consumption  or  other 
pulmonary  maladies. 

Personswhohave  suffered  frominteimittentfever,and  are  hence 
liable  to  relapses,  ought  not  to  pitch  their  tent  in  Naples,  more 
especially  in  its  east  or  southerly  districts,  where  nguo  is  often 
prevnlentj  during  those  seasons  when  that  disease  usuiiUy  attacks 
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residents.  Individuals  endued  with  excitable  nervous  tempera- 
ments, or  who  hiive  shown  unusual  signs  of  mental  exaltation, 
should  also  avoid  the  famed  capital  of  "  Terra  Felice."  Valetu- 
dinarians of  delicate  constitutions,  and  those  liable  to  chest  com- 
])laints,  disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  or  organs  of  assimila- 
tion, ought  also  to  eschew  this  treacherous  climate  during  winter 
months,  but  particularly  those  unhealthy  quaiters  designated 
by  an  eminent  French  physician  some  time  resident  in  this 
metropolis,  "  The  Siberia  of  Naples." 

Having  expressed  opinions  unfavorable  to  the  climate  ofNaples, 
but  based  upon  the  experience  and  investigations  of  competent  au- 
thorities, it  must  nevertheless  in  fairness  be  added,  that  the  Nea- 
politan climate  frequently  becomes  well  suited  to  invalids  suflfer- 
ing  from  general  debility,  deranged  bodily  health  through 
previous  diseases,  and  also  nervous  dyspepsia.  In  most  forms  of 
melancholy,  abdominal  pains,  and  also  intermittent  neuralgia, 
this  climate  will  benefit  invalids  so  constituted,  while  persons  of 
inert  impassable  constitutions,  who  require  some  excitement  to 
rouse  their  sluggish  natures,  will  likewise  find  it  salutary;  and 
further,  a  sojourn  at  Naples  is  reported  to  have  proved  useful 
in  the  early  stages  of  that  most  formidable  malady  designated 
"  Fai-alysis  of  the  Insane."  But  in  all  such  cases,  care  must  be 
invariably  taken  lest  cerebral  congestions  supervene. 

Before  drawing  to  a  close  the  present  sketch  of  Italian  cli- 
mates, considered  in  their  prophylactic  application,  it  will  not 
seem  irrelevent  or  wholly  out  of  place  here  to  state  that,  for 
persons  enjoying  good  health,  who  have  strong  constitutions, 
aud  those  also  likely  to  derive  benefit  by  change  of  scene,  a  resi- 
dence in  Naples  during  spring  or  autumn  may  be  recommended, 
as  likewise  for  those  requiring  mental  amusement  or  recrea- 
tion, to  restore  their  weakened  frames,  exhausted  by  hanassing 
business  cares  or  professional  avocations. 

Again,  iuilolent  people  of  the  "  Poco  curante"  class  may 
select  this  noisy  stirring  city  of  southern  Italy,  as  their  residence 
during  the  proper  season;  since  here  they  may  agreeably 
spend  unemployed  time,  in  admiring  the  beuuty  of  its  situation 
the  brilliant  sky  often  prevalent,  and  the  magnificent  yet  varying 
fiurrounding  scenery. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  bring  before  readers  a  few 
characteristic  features  of  the  chief  Italian  medical  schools, 
brief  notices  of  different  mineral  waters  most  frequented,  and, 
lastly,  remarks  ou  various  localities  celebrated  among  northern 
foreigners,  as  salutary  winter  residences  for  invalids,  we  would 
conclude  the  present  article  by  generally  directing  attention  to 
the  climates  of  several  places  in  southern  England,  as  also  in 
the  west  and  south    distncts    of   Ireland,  which  might  be 
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selected  as  retreats  for  patients  of  the  same  class,  heretofore 
frequently  expatriated  elsewhere,  but  who  should  rather,  we 
think,  have  remained  at  home,  or  chosen  as  a  winter  abode  some 
situation  in  the  districts  above  specified,  if  deemed  advisable  for 
their  particular  malady.  The  long  journey  necesBHiily  under- 
taken by  invalids  visiting  Italy  in  search  of  health,  althougli 
less  objectionable  in  these  railway  times  than  formerly,  still  con- 
stitutes a  great  drawback,  and  oflen  proves  injurious  ;  but  even 
when  that  difficulty  may  have  been  safely  overcome,  the  incon- 
veniences which  must  be  frequently  endured,  from  the  want  of 
fire-places  to  warm  the  apartments  occupied,  and  from  many 
other  domestic  discomforts,  but  then  irremediable,  become  of 
no  small  importance,  especially  to  English  patients. 

The  frequently  varying  temperature  between  day  and  night- 
time also  proves  a  serious  objection  to  many  sites  in  Italy, 
usually  called  "  Sanatoria."  The  reputed  healthy  climate  of 
particular  localities,  the  apparently  fine  weather  and  splendid 
sunshine,  often  tempt  invalids  to  do  what  they  would  carefully 
avoid  in  their  native  land.  Thus,  visiting  cold  churches, 
wandering  over  old  ruins,  searching  out  antiquities,  sauntering 
through  picture  galleries,  and  spending  much  time  in  close  ill- 
ventilated  museums,  frequently  act  injuriously  upon  their  shat- 
tered frames,  ns  already  stated  when  alluding  to  the  imprudence 
of  evening  promenades  on  the  Cascine  of  Florence. 

In  temperate  climates  like  the  United  Kingdom,  similar  pro- 
ceedings would  seldom  entiiil  analogous  hitd  consrqueuccs ; 
indeed,  cool  evening  promenndes,  and  fine  wentliernliout  sunset, 
so  far  from  being  inimical  to  physical  health,  nill  ihcrc  act 
otherwise,  besides  being  agreeable.  Wherens,  in  most  Italian 
localities,  where  invalids  usually  congregate,  such  like  wander- 
ings often  prove  treacherous,  and  thereforu  should  be  carefully 
avoided  by  health-seeking  pilgrims,  as  also  by  all  piudenl 
travellers. 

To  indicate  specific  places  in  southern  England,  or  those 
on  the  south  and  west  coasts  of  Ireland,  at  which  invalids, 
especially  labouring  under  pectoral  maladies,  may  reasonably 
expect  to  derive  benefit  by  a  winter  residence,  seems  on  the 
present  occasion  somewhat  superfluous.  Nevertheless,  although 
various  English  places  now  frequented  by  consumptive,  bron- 
chial, and  other  patients  having  shattered  constitutions,  are  so 
well  known  to  most  medical  practitioners,  as  not  to  need  specifi- 
cation; still,  those  offering  analogous  virtues  in  Ireland  are  less 
appreciated  at  present  than  they  deserve.  Among  those  niiiy  be 
specially  mentioned  Queenstowu,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  tlint 
port  being  remarkable  for  its  equal  temperature  observed  betwixt 
day  and  night  time.     For  the  above  reason  and  on  other  accounts, 
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Qiicenstown,  the  old  Cove  of  Cork,  has  long  acquired  con- 
siderahle  repute  ns  n  beneficial  retreat  for  pectorally  suffering 
in  V  it  lids. 

Ilosc.ivbery,  also,  on  the  Bouth  coast,  ivhich  has  beautiful 
environs,  and  Kinsale,  from  ils  salubrious  atmospliore,  besides 
other  localities  in  the  same  marine  district  of  Ireland,  arc  likewise 
eligible  residences  in  cases  of  analogous  maladies.  Further,  the 
western  Irish  coast  extending  from  Cape  Clear  to  Galway 
(Valencia,  besides  Gleubegh  on  Dingle  IJay,  may  be  specially 
mentioned),  offers  a  good  climate  in  cases  of  consumption. 
Indeed,  this  feature  is  shown  namistakeably  by  the  generally 
mild  weather  there  prevalent  throughout  most  winters;  the 
average  temperature  being  invariably  higher  in  the  above-named 
districts  of  Ireland,  if  compared  with  the  sea-coast  stations  in 
the  east  and  north-eastern  counties.  But  one  peculiarity 
seems  even  more  significant,  namely,  the  smaller  variations 
tisunlly  noticed  between  day  and  night  temperature;  the 
daily  range  being  on  the  south-western  coast  103  Fahr. ; 
whereas  it  is  usually  13-1  in  north-eastern  situations,  par- 
ticularly at  inland  stations.  The  gieater  jirevalence  of  ivest 
and  southerly  winds,  wliich  are  also  often  moist,  irom  blowing 
over  the  Atlantic,  further  contribute  towards  maintaining  a 
higher  atmospheric  temperature  over  the  western,  than  the 
eastern  coasts  of  Ireland  or  of  England,  To  prove  the  superior 
suitableness  of  the  south  and  south-west  Irish  coast  for  con- 
sumptively disposed  individuals,  this  important  fact  may  be 
brought  forward,  viz.  that  among  1000  deaths  by  all  causes  re- 
gistered in  the  coast-line  districts  of  Ireland,  which  extend  from 
Bantry  Bay  to  Galway,  only  seventy-six  were  from  consumption  ; 
whereas,  on  the  north-east  coast,  lying  between  Dublin  and 
Glenarm,  the  total  deaths  by  that  malady  were  17!3  per  1000, 
or  more  than  double  thcformerproportion. 

Guided  by  these  statements,  and  likewise  reasoning  upon  the 
various  data  contained  in  previous  paragraphs,  the  following 
deduction  appears  both  fiiir  and  decisive,  namely,  that  instead  of 
wandering  to  foreign  climates,  whether  in  southern  Europe, 
Egypt,  or  northern  Africa,  and  thereby  to  restore  their  impaired 
health,  or  ward  off  threatened  pectoral  complaints,  many  Britons 
BO  situated  would  act  more  prudently  in  spending  the  cold  winter 
months,  either  in  places  known  for  their  mild  climates  on  the 
south  coast  of  England,  if  not  at  southern  and  western  districts 
of  Ireland  above  indicated ;  provided  they  could  procure  ade- 
quate comfortable  accommodation,  which  always  constitutes  an 
important  consideration  under  such  circumstances.  These  essen- 
tials may  perhaps  not  be  now  so  easily  obtainable  in  some  parts 
of  Ireland  jnst  mentioned,  as  they  would  doubtless  become,  were 
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the  tide  of  emigration  to  augment  thitherwards.  But  regarding 
the  propriety  of  making  such  movements  we  would  say  finally, 
that  invalids  suffering  especially  from  chest  maladies  may  con- 
fidently expect  to  realise  as  much,  if  not  sometimes  even  greater 
benefits,  while  residing  at  one  of  the  localities  indicated  in  a 
previous  paragraph,  than  by  hibernating  in  some  objectionable 
foreign  town,  however  much  it  is  enthusiastically  lauded,  either 
by  interested  local  authorities,  or  admirers  of  the  really  attrac- 
tive physical  beauties  which  characterise  the  particular  spota 
recommended. 


Researches  on  the  intimate  Structure  of  the  Brain.  Second 
Series.  13y  J.  Lockhart  Clabkb,  F.R.S.,  &c.  '  Philo- 
sophical Transactions/  Part  I,  1868. 

Wb  have  before  us  the  latest  contribution  to  anatomical 
science,  of  Dr.  John  Lockhart  Clarke.  A  work,  in  the  largest 
sense  of  the  word,  full  of  original  observations,  and  moreover  a 
portion  only  of  an  amount  of  labour  that  rarely  falls  to  the  lot 
of  one  man  to  accomplish,  within  so  short  a  period  as  tea  years. 
The  date  of  its  predecessor,  the  author's  first  paper  on  the 
anatomy  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  was  1858.  Within  the  same 
period  Dr.  Clarke  has  contributed  three  important  papers  to  the 
'Philosophical  Transactions,*  viz.:  1.  "Further  researches  on 
the  Grey  substance  of  the  Spinal  Cord,"  with  seven  quarto 
plates.  S.  "  On  the  development  of  the  Spinal  Cord,"  with 
four  quarto  plates.  3,  "  On  the  Brain  and  Optic  Lobes  of  th6 
Cuttle-fish,*  with  one  quarto  plate,  Besides  these,  the  author 
has  also  written  numerous  papers  on  pathology  of  the  nervous 
centres,  viz. ;  on  Muscular  Atrophy,  on  Tetanus,  on  Locomotor 
Ataxy,  and  on  different  forms  of  paralysis.  These  papers  have 
added  value  to  the  pages  of  this  and  several  other  medical 
journals.  The  amount  of  intense  mental  application  besides 
manual  labour  in  anatomical  and  microscopical  examinations, 
demanded  for  the  execution  of  these  tasks  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated, and  that  but  faintly,  by  those  who  have  made  the  attempt 
to  follow  the  author's  demonstrations.  For  ourselves  we 
honestly  avow,  that  although  we  have  spared  no  pains  in  the 
effort  so  to  do,  we  feel  that  we  are  far  from  having  completely 
mastered  so  abstruse  a  paper :  so  far,  however,  as  we  have  suc- 
ceeded, we  shall  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  a  brief,  and  we 
trust  a  tolerably  intelligible  abstract  thereof. 
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In  previous  numbere  of  this  Journal,  Clarke's  earlier  researches 
into  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  spinal  cord  have  been  noticed. 
We  take  up  the  subject  again  at  the  point  at  which  it  was  then 
left,  and  proceed  to  show  the  morphological  changes  by  which 
the  nuclei  of  the  medulla  oblongata  are  developeu  out  of  the 
elements  of  the  medulla  spinalis. 

At  the  highest  point  of  the  spinal  cord, ».  e.,  at  the  level  of 
the  first  cervical  nerves  shows  increase  in  extent  of  both  white 
and  grey  substances — the  cervix  cornu  stietching  outwards  and 
backwards,  becomes  gradually  thinner,  while  the  caput  cornu  is 
thrown  further  outward,  and  is  transformed  into  the  grey 
tubercle  of  Rolando.  Between  the  anterior  and  posterior  horns 
there  is  seen  a  beautiful  network  of  vessels,  fibres,  nnd 
cells.  From  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  fissure  the  fibres 
begin  to  pnss  that  afterwards  constitute  the  decussation  of 
anterior  pyramids.  As  the  caput  cornu  posterioris  is  more 
entirely  detached,  fibres  and  vessels  mingled  with  cells  extend 
from  the  cervix  backward,  to  form  the  post  pyramidal  and 
recti  form  ganglion.  The  grey  nucleus  of  the  rectiform  body  is 
seen  at  the  extremity  of  what  was  the  cervix  cornu.  The 
nucleus  of  the  upper  roots  of  the  spinal  accessoiy  now  appears  in 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  enlarged  central  grey  matter,  while 
the  nucleus  of  the  hypoglossal  represents  the  anterior  cornu,  the 
remains  of  which  is  traversed  by  the  nerve  roots.  Still  higher 
up  these  nuclei  ore  seen  to  have  enlarged,  and  nerve  roots  are 
observed  entering  them.  Decussating  fibres  pass  round  in  front 
of  hypoglossal  nucleus  to  form  commissural  bands  of  the  olivary 
bodies.  In  the  expanded  extremity  of  the  posterior  horn  is  the 
principal  nucleus  of  the  sensitive  division  of  the  trigeminus, 
rhe  fourth  ventricle  is  formed  by  the  opening  out  of  the  pos- 
terior median  fissure.  The  nuclei  of  posterior  pyramid  and 
rectiform  body  coalesce.  When  the  spinal  accessory  nerve 
ceases,  the  nucleus  of  that  nerve  becomes  the  vagal  nucleus. 
The  nucleus  of  the  motor  root  of  the  fifth  appears  on  each  side 
of  the  central  grey  matter.  Ascending  still  higher  as  the  poste- 
rior structures  are  thrown  outward  and  assume  a  lateral  position, 
the  vagal  and  hypoglossal  nuclei  come  to  the  surface  of  the 
fourth  ventricle.  The  grey  substance  of  the  posterior  pyramid 
and  rectiform  body,  together  with  the  remains  of  the  vagal 
nucleus,  go  to  form  the  double  nucleus  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  full  exposition,  the  author  puts  on 
record  some  new  and  important  facts  recently  ascertained  by 
him  with  reference  to  the  composition  of  the  anterior  pyramids 
and  their  decussations. 

Clarke  observes   that   subsequent  observations,  while   they 
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have  confirmed  tbe  truth  of  previous  statements,  have  enabled 
him  to  make  some  important  additions. 

"  I  had  already  sliowa  that  the  decussating  fibres  from  the  poste- 
rior grey  substance  proceed  out  of  the  poat  pyarmidal  nucleus,  the 
rectiform  nucleuB,  and  the  posterior  bom,  near  its  extremity.  I 
have  since  aacertained,  by  means  of  longitudinal  sections  made  at 
appropriate  angles,  that  some  of  the  dccusaatiug  fibres  of  the  ante- 
rior pyramids,  which  appear  only  to  croea  the  antero-hiterBl  grey 
substance,  in  their  course  from  the  opposite  lateral  column,  do 
actually  arise  out  of  that  substance.  I  have  further  aacertaiued  that 
the  decuaaating  fibres  from  both  the  postfirior  and  anterior  grey 
Bubst&Dces  afc«nij  fowari  the  brain  after  they  have  joined  the  pyra- 
mids. There  is  another  exceedingly  interesting  structure,  wTiicIi, 
although  it  does  not  ahare  in  the  formation  of  the  anterior  pyramid 
I  shall  mention  here,  becauie  it  is  mixed  up  with  the  decussating 
fibres  of  those  bodies  in  the  lateral  column.  Several  curved  bundles 
of  fibres  may  be  seen  proceeding  transversely  outward  to  the  lateral 
column,  and  crossing  the  fibres  of  that  column  which  run  to  the 
opposito  pyramid.  These  fibres  take  no  share  in  the  formation  of 
the  pyramids ;  and  after  running  outward  for  a  short  distance,  they 
turn  round  and  descend  the  cord  obliquely  across  the  longitudinal 
fibres  of  the  lateral  column.  At  the  point  where  these  two  sets  of 
fibres  bend  round  (where  the  former  or  transverse  set  descend,  and 
the  lateral  or  longitudinal  set  become  transverse  as  they  cross  to  the 
opposite  side)  there  is  a  very  complicated  and  curved  interlacement 
of  bundles.  Kow,  the  physiological  ioiportaDce  of  the  former  set 
is  evident  when  we  consider  that  the  part  of  the  posterior  grey 
substance  from  which  they  arise  ia  precisely  that  which  forms  the 
lower  portion  of  the  spinal  accessory  and  vagal  nuclei,  and  with 
which  the  lower  roots  of  the  spinal  accessory  are  connected.  It  is, 
moreover,  interesting  to  observe  that  in  ascending  the  medulla  ob- 
longata above  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids,  a  similar  system  of 
nerves  was  found  to  proceed  from  the  same  respiratory  centre,  and 
to  run  down  the  lateral  columns." — P.  272. 

The  particular  parts  with  which  the  decussating  fibres  of  the 
anterior  pyramids  are  shown  by  Clarke  to  be  associated,  are— 

i  "  (1),  The  antero-lateral  grey  substance ;  (2),  the  interior  border 
of  the  caput  comu,  op  eipanded  extremity  of  the  posterior  horn ; 
(3),  the  base  of  the  cervii  comu  on  each  side  of  the  central  canal  j 
(4),  the  continuation  of  this  part  of  t)ie  cervii  cormi  in  the  poste- 
rior column  forming  its  grey  nucleus,  and  subsequently  contributing 
to  form  a  large  portion  of  the  outer  nticleus  of  the  auditory  nerve  ; 
and  (5),  the  side  of  the  spinal-accessory  and  hypoglossal  nuclei." — 
P.  810. 

From  some  of  these  facts,  adds  Clarke  : 

"M.  Vnlpian  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  the  anterior  pyramids 
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are  to  a  certain  degree  Bensitive  and  excito-motorj' Their 

connection,  however,  with  the  Hcusorj  portions  of  the  meduUa  ob- 
longata and  cord,  do  not  afford  sulBcient  ground  for  the  conclueion 
that  they  are  sensitive ;  although  it  is  probable  that,  by  virtue  of 
their  connexions,  they  are  cicito-motor,  probably  through  the  grey 
substance  within  the  pyramids  themselveB,  the  pons  Varolii,  or 
both." 

By  a  series  of  most  careful  and  elaborate  descriptions,  Clarke 
shows  the  connection  between  the  origin  of  the  roots  of  the 
spinal  accessory  nerve  and  those  of  the  higher  spinal  nerves— a 
connection  exceedingly  interesting  in  reference  to  the  influence 
of  the  will  on  the  respiratory  movements.  This  connection  is 
established  through  a  slender  longitudinal  column  of  fibres  de- 
scending in  a  plane  external  to  that  of  the  spinal  accessory 
nucleus, 

"  This  slender  longitudinal  column  has  the  same  kind  of  important 
connections  with  the  vagal  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nuclei,  as  those 
which  it  has  been  shown  to  form  with  the  spinal  aceeesory  ;  but  it 
baa,  moreover,  a  direct  and  especial  connection  with  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve.  While  the  spinal-accessory  and  vagus  nerves 
cuter  tneir  nuclei  on  the  inner  side  of  the  slender  column,  although 
they  are  connected  with  it,  many  of  the  fibres  of  the  glosso-pha- 
ryngeal  nerve  pass  directly  into  it." — P.  277. 

Clarke  having  shown  the  several  origins  of  the  spinal  acces- 
sory nerve,  viz,  the  upper  roots  from  the  special  nucleus  behind 
the  canal,  and  the  lower  roots  in  the  lateral  g;iey  substance  and 
anterior  cornu  of  the  spinal  cord,  observes,  "  It  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  the  hypoglossal  nerve  lias  a  similar  kind  of 
double  origin."  Clarke  gives  representations  of  the  upper  roots 
of  the  hypoglossal  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  calamus  scrip- 
torius,  and  of  its  lotccr  roots  from  the  upper  remains  of  the  an- 
terior cornu.  Nerve  fibres  are  shown  to  pass  between  the  hypo- 
glossal and  spinal  accessory  nuclei,  A  little  higher  up,  com- 
munications are  observed  to  take  place  between  these  roots  and 
a  group  of  small  cells  which  begins  to  appear  at  this  level,  and 
which  constitute  the  lowel  end  of  the  column  of  cells  and  fibres 
constituting  the  fasciculus  teres,  and  part  of  the  nucleus  of  the 
facial  nerve,  and  "constituting  a  most  interesting  communica- 
tion between  the  facial  nerve  and  even  the  lower  roots  of  tiie 
hypoglossal,"  An  equally  important  connection  has  been  dis  ■ 
covered  by  Clarke  still  higher  up.  Besides  this  important  con- 
nexion, adds  Clarke, 

"Between  the  two  nuclei — the  hypoglossal  and  the  spinal  ac- 
cessory— through   the  medium  of  their  celU  the  spinal  nccesHory 
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nerve  has  also  &  neparate  origin  from  the  hypoglosaal  nucletu. 
Both  the  vagal,  and  glosBo-pharyDgeal  nen'ee  have  each  a  separate 
origin  from  the  same  source." 

These  interesting  facte,  Dr.  C'laike  further  observes,  have 
been  fully  coulirmed  by  Dr.  John  Dean,  of  Boston,  U.S. 
Clarke  furthermore  illustrates  his  observations  from  comparative 
anatomy. 

"  In  birds,  this  separate  origin  of  the  vagus  nerve  from  the  bypo* 
gloasal  nucleus  is  so  etrikiug,  that  in  well  made  preparationsa  it  may 
be  seen  almost  at  a  glance.  In  fishes,  I  hare  recently  discovered  a 
beautiful  and  peculiarly  interesting  illustration  of  the  same  anato- 
mical fact.  In  these  aoimols  there  is  no  separafe  hypoglossal  nerve, 
but  the  tongue  is  supplied  by  &  branch  of  the  vngus.  Now  I  was 
very  desirous  of  knowing  what  was  the  nature  of  the  vagal  nucleus 
in  these  animals,  and  of  ascertaining  whether  it  was  a  double  or 
compound  nucleus,  consisting  of  the  vagal  and  hypoglossal  nuclei 
joined  together.  On  examination,  I  found  that  the  lower  division  of 
the  vagus  nerve,  after  proceeding  transversely  through  the  lateral 
part  of  the  medulla,  bifurcates  into  two  distinct  roots  of  considerable 
size ;  end  that  while  one  of  these  curves  backwards  to  spread  into 
the  grey  substance  behind  the  canal,  the  other  bends  forward  into  a 
round  or  oval  nncleus,  which  in  regard  both  to  the  character  of  its 
cells  and  its  position  in  front  and  at  the  sides  of  the  canal,  corre- 
sponds ezactly  to  the  hypoglossal  nucleus  in  the  higher  vertebrata." — 
P.  280. 

If  space  permitted  we  would  liave  laid  before  our  readers  ilie 
author's  account  of  the  structure  of  the  olivary  bodies,  but  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  the  inferences  drawn  by  him  as  to 
their  uses.  They  had  formerly  been  regarded  ns  having  control 
over  speech,  expression,  and  deglutition.  Upoit  anatomical  and 
pathological  grounds  he  regards  them  not  only  as  ccnties 
through  which  the  different  movements  are  co-ordiuated  for 
expressing  passions  and  emotions,  but  considers  that  they  are 
the  motor  centres  through  which  different  movenienta  are 
effected  by  sudden,  violent,  or  peculiar  impressions  on  the 
special  senses ;  for  they  are  intimately  connected  with  all  the 
sensory  ganglia  of  the  medulla,  and  have  been  traced  by  the 
author  nearly  to  the  perforated  space. 

In  his  second  chapter  the  author  proceeds  to  describe  the 
parts  found  on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  with  their  con- 
nections internally,  as  seen  by  transverse  and  longitudinal 
sections  in  different  planes.  The  fasciculus  teres  is  seen  en- 
larging as  the  hypoglossal  decreases  in  size,  and  finally  dis- 
appears at  the  same  time  that  the  auditory  nucleus  enlarges. 
On  a  level  with  the  roots  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  in  the 
central  part  of  each  lateral  half  of  the  medulla,  near  the  inner 
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side  of  tlie  grey  tubercle,  is  a  group  of  multipolar  cells,  consti- 
tuting the  nucleus  of  the  lesser  root  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Clarke 
has  shown  thnt  the  descemling  portion  of  the  larger  division  of 
the  fifth  does  not  traverse  the  rectiform  body  as  has  heen 
helieved,  but  the  grey  tubercle  of  Rolando.  Moreover,  "  that 
bolh  the  vagua  aud  glosso-pharyiigeal  nerve,  on  the  way  to  their 
nuclei,  traveise  the  grey  tubercle,  and  pass  through  this  portion 
of  the  fifih  nerve,"  some  of  the  roots  terminating  in  the  grey 
tubercle  as  one  of  their  centres  of  origin. 

"This  intimate  counection  of  the  tentori/ AvnaioTi  of  tbe  fifth  nerve 
with  the  vagus  and  glosHO-pharyngeal  nerves  in  the  grey  tubercle,  as 
well  as  the  connection  of  its  motor  micleus  with  the  glosso. pharyngeal 
nucleus,  with  the  returning  fibres  of  the  glosso-pharyngeaf  nerve,  and 
with  the  fasciculus  teres,  ore  facts  of  uncommon  interest." 

Tlie  author  gives  a  fiill  account  of  the  formation  of  the  fasci- 
culus teres,  a  longitudinal  tract  of  cells  which  begins  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  olivary  bodv,  and  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
hypoglossal  nucleus,  increasing  as  it  ascends,  and  ultimately 
constituting  the  chief  portion  of  the  nucleus  from  which  tho 
facial  nerve  takes  its  origin.) 

Of  the  etri<s  meduUaree,  he  states  that  he  has  always  found 
them  present  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Sometimes  they  rise 
out  of  the  fasciculus  teres;  sometimes  out  of  the  posterior 
nucleus  of  the  auditory  nerve,  on  the  floor  of  the  ventricle ;  hut 
more  frequently  they  sprang  from  the  median  sulcus,  aud  from 
the  fasciculus  teres  along  ils  edge.  After  describing  the  rela- 
tions of  these  adjoining  structures  the  author  observes — 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  strias  meduUares  connect 
both  the  porteo  mollis  and  tho  auditory  nucleus  with  other  parts  of 
the  medulla  oblongata  and  brain."     (P.  288.) 

The  facial  nucleus  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  convex 
longitudinal  column,  which  runs  along  the  surface  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  and  which  is  known  to  anatomists  as  the  "fasciculus 
feres."  Like  the  rest  of  the  ventricle  it  is  covered  with 
columnar  epithelium.  Beneath  this  it  consists  superficially  of 
nuclei  and  fibres  of  connective  tissue,  and  more  deeply  it  is 
composed  of  a  large  and  mostly  cylindrical  column  of  nerve- 
cells,  constituting  its  principal  portion.  These  cells  are  large 
and  multipolar,  anil  resemble  those  of  the  hypoglossal  nucleus. 
The  connecting  fibres  of  the  facial  nucleus  are  so  numerous, 
and  their  arrangement  is  so  extremely  complex,  that  even  if  we 
had  space  to  follow  the  author's  description  it  could  not  possibly 
be  understood  without  the  elaborate  drawings  by  which  it  is 
accompanied. 
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The  author's  account  of  the  origin  and  course  of  the  roots  of 
the  facial  nerve  differ  considerably  from  that  of  previous  anato- 
mists, in  consequence  of  the  different  and  more  varied  plan  of 
investigation  which  be  has  adopted.  By  a  peculiar  method  of 
dissection  described  by  the  author,  he  found  that  the  facial 
nerve,  on  reaching  its  nucleus,  bends  longitudinally  down  this 
medulla  oblongata,  along  tho  fasciculus  teres,  and  after  n  vc-ty 
short  course,  again  bends  transversely  forwards  and  outwards  to 
form  n  loop  along  the  side  of  the  median  furrow  of  the  ventricle. 
A  (ransveise  section  of  the  medulla  carried  through  the  summit 
of  this  loop  TCill  of  course  present  the  cut  end  of  a  longitudinal 
column  of  fibres,  which  was  mistaken  by  Stilling  for  what  he 
supposed  to  be,  and  called,  "  the  constant  root  of  the  trigemi- 
nus ;"  and  by  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk  for  the  cut  end  of  one  of 
the  strits  meduUares.  The  lower  end  of  the  loop  in  its  course 
forward  and  outward,  was  found  by  Dr.  Clarke  to  divide  like  a 
brush  into  separate  fibres,  which  plunge  into  the  motor  nucleus 
of  the  motor  root  of  the  trigeminus,  and  into  the  supeiior  olivary 
body.  When  we  consider  the  physiological  relations  of  the 
facial  and  trigeminal  nerves,  presiding  over  the  movements  of 
the  muscles  of  the  face  and  jaws  in  the  acts  of  mastication  and 
articulation,  the  anatomical  connections  of  these  two  nerves 
above  described  must  be  considered  of  the  highest  interest.  But 
we  have  given  only  an  outline,  and  a  very  imperfect  one,  of  the 
course  and  connections  of  these  sUuctures;  for  to  enter  into  the 
elaborate  details  as  described  by  the  author  would  be  impossible, 
and  even  any  attempt  to  render  them  intelligible  would  fail 
without  the  drawings  by  which  they  are  illustrated. 

Clarke  has  some  pertinent  observations  on  the  importance  of 
combining  together  anatomy,  cxperimeut,  and  pathology,  in 
physiological  investigations. '  Neither  of  these  alone,  be  re- 
marks, is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  physiologist. 

"Id  attempting  to  determine  the  function  of  &  particular  part, 
pathology  must  be  employed  with  great  caution,  when  other  parts  of 
the  same  complex  organ  are  at  the  same  time  affected  by  disease. 
The  many  contradictcrv  results  obtained  by  difTerent  experiment^ 
alista  on  the  same  subject  are  so  frequent,  that  this  method  of 
inveKtigation  cannot  be  trusted  alone.  But  experiment  will  be 
more  accurate  and  precise,  just  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  of  our 
knowledge  with  regard  to  the  structure  and  relations  of  the  ports  ou 
nhich  the  experitnents  are  made." 

Clarke  points  out  some  blunders  that  have  been  made 
from  want  of  this  condiination  of  means  of  research.  In  illus- 
tration of  the  principles  thus  propounded,  and  also  that  we  may 
show  the  practical  value  of  Clarke's  labours,  we  would  draw 
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tlio  attention  of  our  readers  to  hie  remarks  upon  a  form  of 
paralysis  liitherto  obscure  in  its  nature,  but  now  seen  more 
clearly  by  the  light  of  the  exact  anatomy  of  the  several  nuclei, 
for  wnicu  VIC  are  indebted  to  the  author. 

"  There  is  a  form  of  diseaee  wliich  was  first  diatiD^uished  Itdiu 
ordinary  facial  paralysis,  by  Duchenne  (de  Boulogne),  and  which 
haa  been  called  by  TrouBseau  '  Paralyaie  gloaso-labio-pbarjDg^e.' 
It  consists  of  paralysis  of  the  orbicular  muscle  of  the  lips,  of  the 
tongue,  of  the  velum  palati,  and  of  some  of  the  muacleB  of  the 
larynx.  The  patient  gradually  loses  all  power  of  articulation ;  he  is 
unnble  to  protrude  the  tongue ;  deglutition  becomes  difficult ;  the 
velum  palati  is  insensible  to  the  influence  of  different  kinds  of 
stimulants ;  the  posterior  nares  can  no  longer  be  closed  by  the  velum 
Bud  muscles  of  the  posterior  palatine  arch,  so  that  the  voice  becomes 
nasal  i  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  frequentlv  becomes  in- 
sensible  to  irritation,  aud  fits  of  sufibcation  ensue.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  in  this  curious  disease,  the  hypoglossal,  the  spinaU 
accessory,  part  of  the  vagus,  and  part  of  tlie  facial,  are  together 
more  or  less  injured.  The  disease  is  not  common,  and  little  is  known 
of  its  morbid  anatomy.  In  one  case  only.  Trousseau  examined  with 
the  greatest  care,  the  brain,  the  cord,  and  roots  of  the  nerves,  but 
found  nothing  unusual ;  nevertheless,  something  certainly  was  to  be 
found,  and  lesions  suflicient  to  produce  the  symptoms,  might  very 
easily  exist  in  the  nuclei  at  the  noor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  without 
detection,  or  in  the  roots  of  the  nerves  arising  from  them.  It  ia 
probable,  however,  that  in  nono  of  these  cases  the  lesion  is  limited 
to  the  medulla.  There  is  sometimes  weakness  of  one  side  of  the 
body  or  of  one  arm ;  and  sometimes,  towards  the  end,  the  limbs 
become  flaccid  on  each  other  and  the  patient  is  drawn  up  in  a  heap." — 
P.  318. 

In  a  foot  note  the  author  adds, 

"  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  havo  read  Trousseau's  account  of 
the  post-mortem  examination  of  a  case  in  which  the  roots  of  the 
vagus  were  atrophied ;  the  roots  of  the  right  hypogloesal  were  also 
atrophied  to  mere  filaments  ;  the  roots  of  the  Bpmal-accessory  were 
on  both  sides  small  and  of  a  greyish  colour.  In  the  neurilemma 
there  was  a  fatty  granular  substance.  The  anterior  spinal  roots 
were  atrophied  especially  near  the  roots  of  the  spinal  accessory. 
Many  other  anterior  spinal  roots  were  diminished  in  t\ta.  The  grey 
substance  of  the  cord  was  of  deeper  colour  and  harder  Uiaa 
natural." 

Clarke  adds  a  few  remarks  upon  paralysis  of  the  facial  and 
abducens  nerves : 

"  Where  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  depends  on  cerebral  lesion.it 
is  frequently  associated  with  paralysis  of  tne  abducens.  Sometimes 
both  nerves  are  paralysed  on  one  side,  and  one  of  them  on  the  other  j 
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and  sometimeB,  but  more  rarel^i  both  nerves  are  paralysed  on  each 
side.  I  have  seen  two  cases  of  this  kind :  one  of  them  iraa  in  the 
practice  of  Dr.  Hugblings  Jackaon.  Now,  when  we  consider  that 
Doth  the  facial  and  the  abducene  nerves  are  connected  with  the 
same  nucleus  on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  it  is  evident  that 
a  tumour  pressing  ou  this  part,  or  any  morbid  proceas  that  injured 
it,  would  paralyse  at  the  same  time  both  the  facini  and  abducens 
nerves ;  and  if  the  lesion  or  foreign  body  extended  across  the  ven- 
tricle to  the  other  side  a  hilaferolparalvBiB  to  a  greater  or  leas 
eitent,  would  be  the  result.  Dr.  Wilkfl  had  under  his  care  a  little 
girl  four  years  old,  with  paralysis  of  the  right  facial  nerve  and  of 
both  sixth  nerves.  The  child's  arms  and  legs  did  not  appear  to  be 
much  affected,  but  the  left  arm  and  leg  were  a  little  weaker  than  the 
right.  On  post-mortem  examination  by  Dr.  Wilks,  a  tumour  about 
the  size  of  a  large  walnut  was  found  to  occupy  the  pone  Yarolii,  and 
more  on  the  right  side  than-  on  the  left.  On  opeuing  the  fourth 
ventricle,  the  tumour  was  seen  to  project  into  its  cavity,  and  thus 
all  natural  appearances  of  this  part  was  gone."    P.  320. 

The  seven  plates  which  accompany  this  essay,  include 
sixty-five  illustrative,  drawings  of  the  vaiious  dissections  that 
are  described  in  the  text.  So  distinctly  are  these  drnwuj  that  if 
they  stood  alone  the  morphological  changes  undergone  by  the 
medulla  oblongata  might  almost  be  traced  through  them.  The 
descriptions  of  these,  constituting  the  body  of  the  work,  present 
a  notable  example  of  precision  in  choice  of  words  whereby  the 
intricate  relations  of  most  complex  structures  are  put  before  us 
with  a  degree  of  clearness  that  is  marvellous.  In  fact,  the  essays 
of  Dr.  Clarke  in  the  '  Pliilosophical  Transactions'  may  stan<l  as 
models  of  style  in  the  exposition  of  anatomical  details. 

In  an  appendix,  Clarke  enters  very  fully  into  a  description 
of  his  modus  operandi'in  rendering  transparent  sections  of  brain 
and  cord.  Without  being  thiia  prepared  it  is  hopeless  to  get  nt 
their  true  structure.  We  would  advise  those  of  our  readers  ivho 
may  desire  to  see  these  things  for  themselves,  to  consult  the 
directions  given  by  the  author.  They  will  find  after  a  little 
practice,  and  a  good  many  failures,  that  they  are  seeing  through 
their  difficulties.  We  have  ourselves  not  omitted  also  to  prac- 
tice several  other  plans  that  have  been  put  forth  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  these  sections  transparent,  but  we  have  not 
succeeded  with  tueiu  at  all  so  satisfactorily  as  with  Clarke's 
method.  Possibly,  we  owe  this  to  that  kindly  disposition  which 
the  author  has  ever  manifested  in  his  readiness  to  impart  to 
others  the  details  of  his  process,  even  to  the  bestowal  of  his 
already  over-taxed  time,  in  personally  directing  their  mani- 
pulation. The  fact  that  the  time  given  to  these  profound 
BtientiGc  investigations,  and  to  these  genial  attentions  to  hie 
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professional  brethren,  has  to  be  taken  from  the  calls  and  cares 
of  the  practice  of  medicine,  will  we  feel  sure  greatly  enhance  our 
readers'  estimate  of  the  qualities  of  the  author's  mind.^ 


Review  VI, 

1.  A  Treatise  on  St/phtlis  ,■  Historical  and  Practical.     By  Dr. 

E.  Lakcereaux,  Head  of  the  Clinical  Department  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  in  Paris,  &c.  In  two  volnmes.  Vol,  I, 
Translated  by  G,  'WHiTLEr,  M.D.  The  New  Sydenham 
Society.     London,  1868.     Pp.  405, 

2.  Syphilti  and  Local  Coniagiom  Disorders.     By  BEBKEr.EY 

Hii-L,   M.B.,   F.R,C,S.,   Assistant-Surgeon    to    University 
College  Hospital,  and  Surgeon  to  out-patients  at  the  Lock 
Hospital.     London.     1868.     Pp.  505. 
8,  The  Pathology  and  Treatment  oj  Syphilis,  Chancroid  Ulcers, 
and  their  complications.      By   Johit   K.   Barton,   M.D., 
F.R.C.S.I.,  Surgeon  to  the  Adelaide  Hospital,  &c.     Dublin. 
1868.     Pp.  816. 
4.  Atlas  of  Venereal  Diseases.     By  M.  A.'Cui.t.KiiiBR,  Surgeon 
to  the  HSpital  du  Midi,  &c.     Translated  from  the  French, 
with   notes   and  additions.     By  Freeman   J.  Bcustead, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Venereal  Diseases  in  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians andSurgeons,  New  York,  &c.     Philadelphia.     1868. 
Pp.  328. 
There  is  perhaps  no  subject  within  the  range  of  medical  and 
surgical  practice  which  has   made   more  satisfactory  progress 
during  the  last  half  century  tbnn  that  of  the  venereal  diseases. 
It  forms  one  of  the  points  in  our  science  to  which  we  turn  with 
satisfaction  when  all  seems  to  be  in  confusion  and  uncertainty. 
Here  at  any  rate  we  are  making  substantial  progress.     Here 
the  tangled  web  of  one  class  of  diseases,  and  that  a  very  large 
and  important  class,  seems  to  be  yielding  to  the  patient  efforts 
of  a  lung  succession  of  labourers,  and  is  at  length  in  the  fair 
way  to  be  disentangled  and  spread  out  before  us  as  a  simple 
and  intelligible  line  of  causes  and  effects.     And  it  is  worth 
while  to  notice  that  our  increased  knowledge  of  this  subject 
does  not  arise  from  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  any  of 
the  subsidiary  sciences  or  in  mechanical  contrivances.     It  does 
not  depend  upon  the  advancement  of  chemistry,  or  upon  the 
perfection  of  the  microscope.     It  is  true  that  minute  investiga- 
tion has  done  much  to  trace  out  the  visceral  lesions  which  arise 
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from  sypliilis,  ami  llie  ophthalmoscope  has  done  something  to 
reveal  its  nianifestaiions  within  the  eye.  Thus  far  we  have 
been  indebted  to  instrumental  help.  But  on  the  whole  the 
evidence  which  has  been  derived  froxa  these  sources  has  only 
served  to  confirm  what  was  tolerably  well  made  out  before. 
The  main  facts  of  the  venereal  diseases  have  been  as  pateut  for 
hundreds  of  years  as  they  are  at  this  day,  and  the  progress 
which  our  knowledge  of  them  has  made  is  due  solely  to  close 
observation  and  careful  classification.  Where  our  forefathers 
saw  only  one  disease,  which  jtresented  various  manifestations, 
we  now  recognise  three  diseases,  each  of  which  runs  a  tolerably 
definite  course.  Armed  with  this  information,  we  are  able  to 
say,  with  an  approach  to  accuracy,  what  will  he  the  history  of 
any  given  case,  and  to  apply  the  appropriate  remedy.  But 
before  the  different  affections  which  form  the  venereal  group 
were  thus  distinguished,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
no  small  injury  was  done  by  the  injudicious  interference  of  the 
surgeon,  and  that  manv  cases  would  have  done  much  better  if 
they  had  been  left  to  themselves  than  they  did  under  an  indis- 
criminate  treatment.  Noiv,  however,  thanks  to  an  improved 
pathoI(^,  we  may  hope  that,  if  we  are  not  always  able  to 
cure  our  cases,  we  may  at  any  rate  do  them  no  harm.  We 
know  so  well  the  natural  history  of  the  diseases,  that  ive  can 
estimate  what  will  be  their  effect  if  left  to  tliemsclves,  and  we 
are  so  familiar  with  the  injury  which  may  arise  from  a  misuse 
of  the  so-called  specific  remedies,  that  we  are  ou  our  guard,  and 
never  give  them  except  with  good  reason,  and  under  proper 
precautions.  These  are  some  of  the  practical  advantages  that 
have  arisen  from  n  closer  study  of  the  subject,  but  these  are  not 
the  only  ones.  If  modem  pathology  has  shown  how  harmful 
was  the  indiscriminate  and  excessive  nse  of  mercury  in  former 
times,  it  has  also  shown  how  much  may  be  done  by  well-directed 
treatment,  what  an  effectual  check  may  be  put  upon  the  ravages 
of  the  venereal  disenses;  and  hence,  after  much  discussion,  it 
has  been  determined  to  try  and  Umit  iheir  evils  in  some  of  our 
garrison  towns  by  the  "  Contagious  Diseases  Act."  As  far  as 
It  has  yet  been  tried,  this  act  seems  to  have  worked  well,  and 
wc  may  hope  to  derive  from  it  not  merely  it  present  benefit  by 
arresting  the  spread  of  disease,  but  more  than  this — if  soldiers 
ou  the  one  part  and  prostitutes  on  the  other,  are  under  medical 
supervision,  we  may  expect  that  accurate  and  systematic  ob' 
servation,  extending  over  a  number  of  years,  will  do  much  to 
increase  our  knowledge.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
ihe  information  we  have  hitherto  acquired  by  painful  and  la- 
borious efforts  will  now  be  rapidly  increased,  and  that  theories, 
which  are  still  ojieu  to  a  question,  will  receive  addiliouHl  con- 
87~xi.iv.  « 
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firmation,  and  that  conjectures,  which  are  now  timidly  whis- 
pered, will  be  brought  to  the  test  of  experience.  Thus  we  may 
hope  that  when  the  foundfltion  h»s  once  been  laid — when  we 
have  once  attained  a  sound  pathology — when  we  have  once 
discriminated  with  accuracy  the  different  diseases  which  form 
the  venereal  group,  we  may  hope  that  our  knowledge  of  them 
will  go  on  increasing  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate. 

Of  the  books  which  are  named  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
M.  Lancereaux's  ia  perhaps  the  only  one  which  can  be  said  to 
add  anything  to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge.  It  is  on  admirable 
and  original  treatise  upon  syphilis,  and  the  profession  in  this 
country  is  under  no  small  obligations  to  the  New  Sydenham 
Society  for  having  furnished  it  with  such  an  excellent  transla- 
tion. It  deals  with  the  whole  subject  of  syphilis  in  a  way 
which  is  at  once  compreheuEive  and  terse.  The  author  gives 
copious  references  to  the  bibliography  of  the  subject,  and  then 
he  relates  only  the  conclusions  at  whicli  the  writers  have 
arrived.  Thus  the  history  of  long  years  of  investigation  is 
given  ill  a  few  sentences,  and  those  who  desire  to  go  more  fully 
into  the  questions  at  issue,  are  furnished  with  a  guide  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject.  But,  strange  to  say,  there  is  neither  a 
table  of  contents  nor  an  index,  so  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
lay  one's  hand  upon  the  section  which  relates  to  any  particular 
question.  This  is  a  serious  omission,  and  one  which  we  hope 
will  be  remedied  in  the  next  edition.  The  work  is  divided  into 
six  parts,  historical  notice,  nosography,  semeiology,  eetiology, 
treatment,  and  legal  medicine.  Under  the  first  head  M. 
Lancereauz  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  everything  that 
can  be  found  in  ancient  authors,  bearing,  or  which  is  supposed 
to  bear,  upon  the  origin,  progress,  and  distribution  of  venereal 
disease.  But  after  the  most  careful  investigation,  it  does  not 
seem  possible  to  say  much  more  than  this — that  syphilis  has 
existed  from  a  very  early  period,  that  it  has  sometimes  been 
endemic,  sometimes  epidemic,  and  that  its  severity  varies  in 
different  countries  and  climates.  After  a  chapter  on  the  history 
of  the  disease,  our  author  goes  on  to  speak  of  ils  nature  and 
varieties.  In  common  with  most  modern  syphilographers, 
M.  Lancereaux  adopts  the  theory  of  a  duality  of  poisons,  and 
then  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  true  syphilis  in  detail.  The 
questions  at  issue  between  the  unicists  and  the  dualists  he 
states  briefly,  pointing  out  wherein  he  considers  the  arguments 
of  the  unicists  are  inconclusive.  Into  this  question  we  cannot 
here  enter;  we  shall  have  something  to  say  about  it  presently; 
but  we  may  observe  in  passing,  that  the  French  surgeons  have 
had  great  opportunities  of  tracing  the  connection  between  the 
infecting  and  the  infected  person  in  consequence  of  the  police 
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regulations  which  have  long  existed  among  them,  end  accord- 
iugly  many  of  the  most  able  exponents  of  the  doctrine  of 
duality  have  been  Frenchmen.  Hitherto  we  have  hardly  had 
the  same  facilities  in  this  country,  although  some  of  our 
surgeons — Mr,  Henvy  Lee  in  particular — have  made  an  ex- 
cellent use  of  the  opportunities  that  were  afforded  them,  and 
have  thrown  no  iuconsiderable  light  upon  the  subject.  But 
now  that  some  of  our  garrison  towns  have  been  put  under  the 
operation  of  the  "  Contagious  Diseases  Act,"  we  may  hope  that 
the  syst«malic  inspection  which  takes  place  will  enable  surgeons 
to  clear  up  some  of  the  difficulties  which  still  surround  this 
intricate  subject. 

M.  Lancereaux  goes  regularly  through  the  several  stages  of 
the  disease — its  primary  lesions,  its  secondary  and  tertiary 
symptoms — and  in  each  division  of  the  subject  he  gives  a  clear 
account  of  ita  course,  supported  by  well  chosen  and  typical 
cases.  Under  his  guidance,  we  trace  the  syphilitic  exanthem, 
first  as  it  becomes  inoculated  and  locally  developed,  then  as  it 
determines  to  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  striving,  as  it 
were,  to  discharge  itself  on  the  external  and  internal  surfaces  of 
the  body,  and,  finally,  we  see  it  becoming  once  more  localised 
and  settling  down  into  the  deeper  tissues  and  into  the  viscera. 

If  we  want  a  proof  of  the  value  of  M.  Lancereaux's  work 
and  the  influence  which  it  is  likely  to  exert,  we  have  only  to 
look  at  the  two  books  which  stand  next  upon  our  list.  To  a 
great  extent  they  both  follow  the  same  plan  as  his,  and  are 
urgely  dependent  upon  his  researches.  Each  gives  an  excellent 
account  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
of  which  they  treat,  and  either  of  them  may  be  used  as  a  book 
of  study  or  reference  with  advantage.  They  travel  over  pretty 
nearly  the  same  ground  in  the  same  order  ;  but  Mr.  Berkeley 
Hill  enters  more  fully  into  the  subject  than  Mr.  Barton.  The 
latter  seems  to  have  written  chiefly  for  students,  while  the 
former  has  produced  a  work  which  is  suitable  for  students  and 
practitioners  alike.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  most  complete  and  sys- 
tematic monograph  upon  the  venereal  diseases  which  exists  at 
present  in  oar  language ;  for  it  is  not  confined  to  syphilis  but 
includes  the  contagious  ulcers  and  gonorrhtsa,  and  givfs  a  full 
account  of  each.  The  way  in  which  Mr.  Berkeley  Hill  has 
entered  into  the  minutiEc  of  treatment,  is  likely  to  make  his 
labours  particularly  useful.  It  is  too  much  the  custom  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  details  of  treatment  are  generally  understood, 
whereas  such  is  far  from  being  the  case,  and  yet  the  comfort  of 
the  patient  often  depends  upon  them  to  so  large  an  extent  that 
it  is  well  worth  while  to  enter  into  them.  And  this  Mr.  Berkeley 
Hill  has  done.     The  directions  which  he  gives  for  the  mauage- 
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ment  of  some  of  the  lesser  evils  atteiuling  the  Tenereal  diseases, 
evils  vrhich  are  BOiiietimes  thought  too  slight  to  deserve  a  notice, 
are  excellent  and  likoly  to  form  a  useful  guide  for  practitioners. 
If  the  main  result  of  the  case  is  not  affecled  by  such  accidental 
complications,  still  the  comfort  of  the  patient  is  largely  depen- 
dent upon  their  relief.  A  fissure  of  the  prepuce  may  give 
much  more  pain  than  half  a  dozen  soft  sores,  and  a  ragged 
tooth  irritating  a  syphilitic  tongue  may  cause  much  more  dis- 
comfort than  an  indurated  chancre. 

Here  is  a  case  which  is  worth  quoting,  because  it  shows  how 
rapidly  the  syphilitic  vims  is  absorbed,  and  how  little  chance 
we  have  of  doing  good  by  early  cauterization. 

"In  July,  1858,  a  gentleman  applied  to  me  with  the  following 
story : — Tbat  morning,  about  4  o'clock,  during  violent  intei-courae, 
he  bad  felt  a  Budden  snap.  On  awaking,  a  few  hours  after,  he  found 
the  bed  and  hig  clothes  much  stained  with  blood,  so  that  he  must 
have  bled  freely.  He  di^coTered  the  frenum  torn  across  ;  this  made 
him  anxious  to  know  if  there  were  any  means  to  insiu^  him  against 
the  chance  of  Bypfailis.  At  S.80  p.m.  of  the  same  day,  I  examined 
the  part,  and  found  that  the  frenum  was  torn  down,  the  wound 
slightly  swollen,  but  otherwise  quiet  enough.  Eicord's  vioivs  were 
then  in  vogue,  that  destruction  of  the  sore  within  five  days  of  its 
existence  would  prevent  sypbilis,  and  I  assured  him  that  tauteriza- 
tion  would  remove  nil  dauger  of  the  disease.  To  make  sure,  I  de- 
stroyed a  considerable  layci;  of  tissue  uitli  fuming  niti'ic  acid.  lu 
due  time  the  eschar  I  made  separated.  The  surface  healed  very 
quickly,  and  my  patient's  satisfaction  was  eitreme.  This  was  the 
end  of  July.  In  the  latter  part  of  August  he  called  again,  and 
showed  me  the  cicatrix,  which  he  said  tbat  morning  he  noticed  to 
have  altered.  It  was  clearly  indurated.  Presently  the  glauda  in 
the  groin  enlarged,  and  general  syphilis  followed,  which  lasted  a 
couple  of  years.  The  induration  increased  in  the  cicairii,  but  it 
never  ulcerated  again." — P.  56. 

Mr.  Berkeley  HilPs  work  is  clearly  and  well  written,  and  we 
are  carried  pleasnntly  through  a  subject  which  is  not  in  itself 
the  most  agreeable  in  surgery.  Hut  we  hardly  see  why  he 
should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  append  a  summai-y  to  Ihc 
end  of  each  chapter.  The  form  m  whicn  the  book  is  cast  dcts 
not  require  it,  and  it  only  serves  to  make  a  volume  which  is 
large  enough  at  any  rate  somewhat  larger.  In  one  instance  we 
have  noticed  that  a  chapter  which  only  occupies  twenty-six 
pages,  has  a  summary  six  pages  in  length  added  to  it.  What 
need  is  there  to  draw  out  the  subject  iu  tins  way?  The  work 
is  furnished  with  an  ample  table  of  contents  ns  well  as  a  full 
index,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  summanes  of  this  kind.  In 
this  respect,  the  author  would  have  done  well  to  have  imitated 
Mr.  Barton,  who  appears  to  have  studied  brevity,  and  who  in 
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little  more  tlian  half  the  space  has  given  a  good  practical 
account  of  all  that  is  known  ou  the  subject  of  syphilis.  He 
has  brought  forward  a  number  of  illustrative  cases,  and  some  of 
them  are  very  strikiag.  Here  is  one  which  shows  some  of  the 
most  distressing  results  of  syphilis,  and  what  a  power  we  can 
exercise  over  them  by  well  directed  treatment. 

"  A.  B — ,  the  younger  son  of  a  gentleman  of  property,  contracted 
sypliLlis  twelve  years  before,  and  waa  treated  by  the  late  Sir  P. 
Orampton  in  this  city.  Meeting  with  adverse  circumstances,  the 
young  man  nreut  to  Australia,  where  he  served  in  the  police  and  wnn 
consequently  exposed  to  much  hardship.  He  now,  for  the  fir^t 
time,  had  an  epileptic  fit  of,  however,  a  very  slight  and  passing  kind  ; 
two  years  elapsed  before  he  had  a  second,  much  more  severe ;  a 
third,  soon  afterwards,  was  succeeded  by  insensibility,  which  lasted 
three  weeks.  He  returned  home,  and  bad  several  severe  epileptic 
fits  during  the  voyage.  He  presented  a  miserable  appearance  upon  liia 
arrival ;  be  was  pale,  emaciated,  and  greatly  depressed,  with  necrosis 
or  the  olecranon  of  one  elbow,  anduoaes  upon  the  cranium.  During 
the  following  months  epileptic  fits  occurred  frequently!  and  upon 
oiie  occasion,  when  coming  from  Liverpool,  an  epileptic  seizure  waa 
followed  by  violent  mania  during  wbicb  ho  bad  to  bo  forcibly  re- 
strained from  injuring  himself  and  others.  Up  to  this  lio  bad  showed 
no  mental  derangement  beyood  profound  depression  and  weakness 
of  purpose.  He  waa  now  conveyed  to  au  asylum,  uliere  ho  waji 
admitted  in  a  state  of  profound  insensibility.  Oonsciansiiess  slowly 
retumed,  but  the  next  night  he  bad  another  attack,  which  tbrenteued 
to  bo  immediately  fntal ;  he  recovered  from  this,  however,  and  during 
the  succeeding  six  weeks  the  attacks  of  acute  mania  returned  at 
sliort  intervals,  with  varying  intensity,  each  attack  being  succeeded 
not  only  by  lassitude  and  exhaustion,  but  by  more  or  lesa  mnrkcd 
delirium.  In  the  intervals  between  the  fits  he  was  ralional,  but 
desponding ;  his  system  being  apparently  woru  out  by  disease  aud 
futigue.  There  was  unmistakable  evidence  of  pcriostc.il  inilammn- 
tion  on  both  sides  of  the  head.  Led  hj  these  signs  to  believe  that 
the  mania  had  a  syphilitic  origin.  Dr.  Duncan,  in  consultatiou  with 
the  late  Mr.  Smyly,  placed  this  patient  upon  a  cautious  use  of  mer- 
curials, ybich  had  the  happy  eft'ect  of  so  far  restoring  the  functions 
of  the  brain  that  the  attacks  of  mania  entirely  ceased,  and  the 
patient  left  the  asylum,  and  became  engaged  in  active  employ- 
ment."—P.  162. 

Hut  in  this,  and  still  more  in  other  cases  vebitcd  in  this 
volume,  we  regret  that  an  ophthalmoscopic  examination  was  not 
made.  At  p.  159  a  case  is  reported  at  length  in  which  the  eye 
symptoms  were  very  severe,  and  yet  the  ophthulmoscopc  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  used  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis.  This  is  n 
great  defect  in  the  report  of  such  a  case.  At  the  present  day  no 
case  of  syphilis  in  which  the  sight  is  at  all  impaired  can  be  con- 
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sidcTeil  complete  without  an  ophthalmoscopic  examiuntion.  The 
(liffireiit  diseases  of  the  interior  of  the  eye  which  are  due  to 
syphilis  are  numerous,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
recognise  them  at  nn  early  stage.  With  this  ohjcct  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  suhject  all  syphilitic  patiejils  who  present  any  eye 
symptoms  to  an  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  and  indeed  with- 
out such  nn  esaminntiou  the  true  nature  of  the  case  nmy  pass 
undetecte;],  and  the  time  may  be  lost  when  Iroatmciit  might  bo 
used  with  tho  best  chance  of  success. 

.  The  fourth  bouk  upon  our  list  differs  in  some  notable  respects 
from  the  other  three,  though  in  many  points  it  entirely  agrees 
wiih  them.  The  three  hooks  that  wo  have  already  spoken  of 
have  no  illustrations  whatsoever,  but  the  fourth  is  an  atlas  of 
venereal  diseases  with  a  commentary  appended.  The  plates  are 
the  chief  thing;  the  letterpress  is  subsidiary.  Other  writers 
besides  M.  Cullcricr  have  given  us  a  good  account  of  the  diseases 
of  which  he  treats,  hut  no  one  has  furuished  us  wiih  such  n 
complete  series  of  illustrations  of  the  venereal  diseases.  There 
is,  however,  an  additional  interest  and  value  posstssed  by  the 
volninc  before  us;  for  it  is  an  American  repi-int  and  translation 
of  M.  Cullerier's  work,  with  incidental  remarks  by  one  of  the 
most  eminent  American  syphilographers,  Mr.  Bumstcad.  The 
illustrations  have  been  reproduced  with  ns  much  fidelity  as 
ehromolithography  will  permit;  and  though  they  are  perhaps 
hardly  equal  to  the  originals,  which  were  steel  engravings 
coloured  by  hand,  yet  they  are  sufficiently  good  for  all  practical 
purposes,  and  will  servo  to  make  the  suhject  more  intelligible, 
GO  far  at  least  as  illustrations  can  accomplish  this  end.  The 
letter-press  is  chiefly  M.  Cullerier's,  but  every  here  and  there 
a  few  tines  or  sentences  are  introduced  by  Mr.  Bumstead ;  and, 
as  M.  CuUerier  is  a  unicist,  while  Mr.  Bumstead  is  a  dualist, 
this  method  of  treating  the  subject  adds  very  much  to  its 
interest.  By  this  means  a  liveliness  is  imparted  to  the  volume 
which  many  other  Irentises  sorely  lack.  It  is  like  reading  the 
report  of  a  conversation  or  debate ;  for  Mr.  Bumstead  often  finds 
occasion  to  question  M.  Cullerier's  statements  or  inferences, 
and  this  he  does  in  a  short  and  forcible  way  which  helps  to 
keep  up  the  attention,  and  to  make  the  Iwok  a  very  read- 
able one. 

If  now  we  compare  these  four  books,  we  shall  be  able  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  view  of  at  least  one  school  of  syphi- 
lographers upon  some  of  the  vexed  questions  connected  ivith 
the  subject. 

And  first  with  regard  to  the  dualist  thcoryj  upon  which  these 
writers — with  the  exception  of  M.  Oullerier — all  take  their 
«tand,  what  are  we  to  understand  by  it,  nml  how  far  is  it  likely 
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to  meet  geiiGrftl  acceptance  ?  5fr.  Berkeley  Hill  seems  to  use 
the  term  unicist  to  describe  those  who  hold  that  all  the  venereal 
diseases — gonorrhoea  and  syphilis  alike — have  a  common  origin. 
But  surely  if  the  word  was  ever  used  in  this  sense  it  has  long 
since  lost  it.  Hardly  any  one  at  the  present  day  supposes  that 
all  these  three  diseases  are  due  to  one  and  the  same  poison.  The 
distinction  between  gonorrhcea  and  syphilis  was  long  ago 
demonstrated,  so  thnt  it  seems  an  anachronism  to  use  the  term 
in  this  sense.  In  modem  phraseology  the  words  unicist  and 
dualist  refer  tg  the  views  which  are  held  respecting  the  venereal 
sores  and  ulcerations.  Do  ihcy  all  spring  from  one  and  the 
same  vinis,  or  are  there  two  specific  poisons,  each  of  which 
produces  its  own  peculiar  lesion  and  train  of  symptoms  ?  Using 
the  terms  in  this  sense  it  seems  probable  that  the  dualist  theory 
is  gaining  ground,  and  that  in  some  form  it  will  be  ultimately 
adopted.  Most  observers  are  tolerably  well  agieed  that  there 
are  two  distinct  kinds  of  sores,  hut  it  may  probably  be  a  matter 
of  dispute  for  some  time  what  are  the  essential  and  typical  cha- 
racteristics of  each.  Hitherto  induration  of  the  base  of  the  sore 
has  been  held  to  he  the  distinguishing  mark  between  the 
infecting  and  the  non-infecting  sore.  But  there  is  good 
reason  to  think  that  infecting  sores  are  not  always  indurated ; 
and,  if  this  should  be  proved  to  be  the  case,  we  must  find  some 
other  characteristic  which  shall  be  taken  as  typical — we  must 
find  some  other  mark  which  shall  serve  to  show  whether  the 
primary  disease  will  or  will  not  be  followed  by  secondary 
symptoms.  At  present  we  have  no  such  diagnostic  sign.  Though 
we  recognise  two  distinct  kinds  of  sores,  each  of  which  is,  as  a 
rule,  followed  by  its  own  peculiar  train  of  symptoms,  it  ia  not 
always  possible  to  say  at  the  outset  of  a  case  with  which  of  the 
two  kinds  we  are  dealing.  Doubts  such  as  these  have  made 
surgeons  hesitate  to  affirm  that  there  are  two  distinct  poisons, 
and  some  eminent  authorities  consider  that  sores  which  are  not 
followed  by  secondary  symptoms  are  only  "  abortive  inocu- 
lations," These  surgeons  hold  that  there  is  only  one  syphilitic 
poison— that  when  it  is  successfully  inoculated  it  produces 
secondary  symptoms,  but  when  no  such  symptoms  follow,  the 
inoculation  must  he  considered  to  have  been  "  abortive."  This 
theory  has  been  ably  supported,  and  there  is  much  to  recom- 
mend it.  But,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  tenor  of  the  volumes 
before  us,  and  by  the  influence  which  they  are  likely  to  exert, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  dualist  theory  will  ultimately  he 
accepted  by  the  profession  ;  but  there  is  still  much  to  be  done 
before  the  two  varieties  of  venereal  sores  ivill  be  as  sharply  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another  as  they  now  are  from  gonotrhffia; 
And  this  leads  on  to  another  subject.     Can  we  say  with  cer> 
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tainty  that  this  or  that  sore  will  not  be  followed  by  secondary 
^mptome,  and  can  we  ever  pronounce  a  patient  free  from  the 
daneer  of  a  relapse?  With  regard  to  the  first  question,  it  seems 
hardly  possible  to  say  with  confidence  whether  any  given  sore, 
when  it  is  seen  in  its  eavliest  stage,  will  or  will  not  be  followed 
by  secondary  symptoms ;  most  surgeons  hnve  so  often  found 
tberaselveB  mistaken  upon  this  point,  that  they  hesitate  to 
promise  their  patients  an  immunity  from  constitutional  infeclion 
even  in  the  case  of  the  softest  and  most  harmless-looking  sores. 
And  with  regard  to  the  second  point,  it  seems  impossible  to  say 
when  a  person  ^ho  has  once  suffered  from  constitutional  syphilis 
may  be  said  to  be  free  from  the  taint.  Although  the  disease 
may  appear  to  be  cured,  it  is  not  eradicated ;  and  if  the  patient 
should  fall  into  ill  health  from  any  other  cause,  the  syphilis  is 
only  too  likely  to  show  itself.  It  is  therefore  impossible  for  us 
to  say  that  a  patient  is  ever  entirely  free  from  tho  danger  of  a 
relapse,  although  we  may  often  say  that  practically  the  disease 
has  worn  itself  out,  and  that  there  ia  nothing  to  fear  so  long  as 
the  patient  maintains  his  general  health  and  strength. 

Another  question  which  is  often  asked  is  this.  Is  it  possible 
by  caustics,  or  other  means,  to  destroy  an  infecting  sore  so  as  to 
secure  the  patient  against  the  occurrence  of  secondary  symp- 
toms? To  this  we  reply,  first,  that  in  many  cases  it  ia  impos- 
sible to  say  at  the  outset  whether  a  sore  is  of  an  infecting  kind 
or  not  i  and,  secondly,  we  would  point  to  the  case  which  we 
have  already  quoted  from  Mr.  Berkeley  Hill's  work  to  show 
that  the  earliest  and  freest  application  of  strong  nitric  acid  does 
not  prevent  the  occurrence  of  secondaries.  And,  indeed,  if  we 
are  to  hold  with  some  authors  that  the  sore  which  is  submitted 
to  our  inspection  is  not  the  first  step  in  the  disease,  but  rather 
the  first  outcoming  of  a  virus  which  has  already  infected  the 
blood,  and  which  has  perhaps  effected  an  entrance  by  "  physio- 
logical absorption,"  without  any  abrasion  at  all,  then  it  is  too 
late  to  hope  to  save  the  patient  from  constitutional  symptoms. 

liBstly,  we  may  ask.  Is  there  any  rule  to  guide  us  in  the 
treatment  of  syphilis  by  specifics  or  otherwise  ?  In  any  given 
case  can  we  say  with  certainty  whether  mercury  should  be  used 
or  iodide  of  potassium,  or  whether  the  case  will  do  equally  well 
without  either  of  these  remedies?  To  this  we  must  answer. 
There  is  no  absolute  rule  of  this  kind.  There  are,  indeed, 
certain  cases  in  which  most  surgeons  prescribe  mercury,  and 
there  are  certain  other  cases  in  which  most  surgeons  prescribe 
iodide  of  potassium;  but,  on  tlie  other  hand,  there  are  not 
wanting  practitioners  of  experience  and  repute  who  It'll  us  that 
all  the  forms  of  syphilis  and  its  sequelae  will  get  perfectly  well 
without  any  specific  treatment  at  all.     If  there  nre  any  rases  in 
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which  it  18  generall}-  held  that  mercury  U  necessary,  they  are 
iritis  and  infnntile  syphilis,  and  yet  we  are  now  told  that  these 
cases  do  just  as  well  without  the  specific  as  with  it ;  while  iodide  of 
potassium,  which  has  always  beeu  used  for  the  less  acute  symp- 
toms, is  now  thrown  into  the  shade  by  tresh  air  and  sea  bathing ! 
How  far  these  views  can  be  sustained,  it  must  be  left  to  ex- 
perience to  decide,  but  at  present  it  appears  to  us  highly  unwise 
to  lay  aside  altogether  the  use  of  mercury.  In  cases  of  syphi- 
litic retinitis  we  have  the  clearest  proof  of  its  value,  and  wc 
should  be  hardly  justified  in  withholding  it  in  a  case  of  this 
kind.  And,  if  the  specific  treatment  produces  such  marked  and 
beneficial  results  where  we  have  the  opportunity  of  observing 
its  effect  closely,  may  we  not  conclude  that  its  influence  is  simi- 
lar in  other  cases  where  we  are  unable  to  watch  the  affected 
part  with  equal  accuracy?  Experience  may  indeed  show  that 
mercury  is  not  necessary  even  in  iritis  and  retinitis,  but  at 
present  a  surgeon  would  seem  to  he  almost  as  much  bound  to 
give  it  in  these  cases  as  a  physician  would  be  to  give  quinine  in 
an  attack  of  ague.  The  organ  which  is  affected  is  one  of  great 
delicacy,  and  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  patient :  mercury 
is  nearer  a  specific  remedy  than  any  other  we  possess ;  and  it 
cannut  be  said  that  any  serious  evils  are  likely  to  follow  its 
careful  and  moderate  use.  Thus,  though  we  may  say  that  there 
is  no  absolute  rule  to  guide  us  in  the  administration  of  specifics, 
yet  there  are  various  cases  in  which  it  would  seem  that  the 
surgeon  is  hardly  justified  in  withholding  mercury,  and  there 
are  others  in  which  pretty  nearly  the  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  iodide  of  potassium.  In  this  opinion  we  ate  confirmed  by 
observing  the  autboi'S,  whose  works  we  have  been  noticing,  all 
agree  in  recommending  the  cautious  and  temperate  use  of 
specific  remedies. 


Review  VII. 

<hntrU>ution8  &  la  Ckirurgie.     Par  M.  le  Docteur  Ch.  S^dillot, 

&c.  &c.     Paris,  1866.     Tomes  i  et  ii.     Pp.  1387. 
Contributions  to  Surgery.     By  Dt.  Ch.  S]5ini.i.0T. 

This  work  is  unquestionably  a  very  valuable  contribution 
both  to  surgical  literature  and  to  practical  surgery,  but  its  value 
is  not  equal  in  these  two  respects.  In  a  practical  point  of  view, 
perhaps,  three  fourths  of  the  matter  might  have  been  omitted, 
some  of  it  having  become  antiquated,  some,  on  the  contrary, 
having  passed  from  the  region   of  discussion  into  universal 
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acceptance,  and  neither  presenting  any  feature  of  novelty.  The 
papers,  too,  in  which  both  these  classes  of  matters  are  embodied, 
are  the  original  occasional  papere,  presented  to  surgical  societies 
or  contributed  to  journals, many  of  them  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  in  all  their  necessary  amplification,  and  with  all  their  cases 
set  out  in  full  detail,  difficult  enough  to  get  through  in  these 
crowded  and  busy  times.  No  doubt,  however,  Jl.  S^dillot's 
intention  in  reproducing  these  papers  has  been  to  substantiate 
his  claim  to  certain  improvenienla  in  our  theory  and  practice, 
and  to  enable  his  scholars  and  friends  to  trace  the  history  of  his 
surgical  career.  It  would  be  too  delicate  a  question  for  us  to 
discuss  whether  M.  S^illot's  position  in  the  profession  furnishes 
sufficient  motive  for  such  a  literary  monument.  No  one  doubts 
that  he  is,  at  any  rate,  an  eminent  practical  surgeon  ;  and 
though  we  have  spoken  of  this  work  as  being  in  great  part  of 
merely  historic  interest,  there  are  portions  of  it  which  are  of  a 
more  practical  nature.  Wo  speak  especially  of  the  descriptive 
or  anatomical  parts  of  the  disquisition  on  dislocations,  of  the 
chapter  on  amputation,  that  on  gastrotomy  (or  gastrostomy,  as 
'  our  author  prefers  to  call  it),  and  several  of  the  smaller  papers, 
amongst  which  we  would  particularise  *'  A  Few  Remarks  on 
the  Uses  of  the  Actual  Cautery"  as  most  suggestive  and 
interesting  (vol.  i,  p.  686). 

To  give  the  reader  a  regular  analysis  of  a  work  so  miscella- 
neous and  so  unequal  as  the  present  would  be  perfectly  idle. 
We  shall  merely  lay  before  him  a  few  specimens  of  our  author's 
subjects,  premising  that,  though  the  present  is  not  a  systematic 
treatise,  yet  there  arc  but  few  topics  in  the  whole  range  of 
surgery  which  will  not  be  found  illustrated  more  or  less  com- 
pletely in  it.  The  most  striking  exceptions  are  venereal 
affections  and  diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints ;  the  latter 
being  omitted  here  possibly  because  they  come  more  within  the 
cphere  of  the  author's  work  on  the  '  Evideinent  des  Os.' 

M.  SMillot's  first  chapter  "  On  Symptoms  due  to  Infection," 
raised  our  curiosity  the  most,  and  we  are  obliged  to  say  dis- 
appointed it  the  most  cruelly.  Nothing  more  meager  and 
worthless  *as  ever  put  forward  by  a  surgeon  of  reputation ;  and 
as  M.  SWillotj  by  quoting  (rather  contrary  to  nis  wont)  the 
name  of  Billroth,  proves  that  he  is  not  unacquainted  with  the 
really  philosophical  and  suggestive  writings  on  this  subject  by 
that  great  pathologist,  it  is  surprising  that  he  should  have 
thought  his  own  feeble  efforts  in  the  same  matter  worthy  of 
publication.  Our  author's  language  would  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  sees  no  essential  difference  between  hectic  fever 
and  pyaemia ;  that  he  believes  in  the  infection  of  the  blood  by 
the  passage  of  pus  through  the  lungs  j  that  the  clotting  of  the 
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blood  ill  the  veins  or  capillaries,  anil  its  decomposition  there, 
are  facts  of  no  account  in  his  theory  of  systemic  infection  ;  nnil, 
finiilly,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Billroth  and  Herrgott  (and 
these  lie  only  names),  he  has  never  read  an  author  on  the  sub- 
ject of  pyEcmia  and  surgical  fever. 

But  if  we  think  M,  S^dillot's  pathology  defective,  we  cannot 
hut  allow  that  his  ])ractical  remarks  on  tho  subject  of  fresh  air, 
drainage,  and  cleanliness  of  wounds,  and  such  matters,  are 
replete  with  good  sense.  Tliey  would  not  be  thought  original 
iu  this  country,  but  we  believe  that  if  generally  acted  on  in 
France  they  would  effect  a  great  diminution  in  the  death  rate 
of  operations  there. 

On  the  subject  of  ansestheiics,  also,  we  think  M.  S^dillot's 
chapter  of  little  practical  value,  although  more  than  one  hundred 
pages  are  devoted  to  it.  Much  of  the  matter  being  written  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  has,  however,  a  certain  historic  interest. 
The  most  valuable  part  of  this  chapter  is  the  section  which 
shows  bow  easily  {iGrsoiis  can  bo  narcotised  by  chloroform  sud- 
denly placed  on  the  mouth,  as  in  the  case  of  a  girl  (related  in 
vol.  i,  p.  115)  who  was  excessively  timid  and  would  not  con- 
sent to  operation,  and  in  whose  case  antesthesia  was  produced 
by  clapping  a  handkerchief  charged  with  chloroform  on  her  face, 
with  such  rapidity  and  success  that  she  never  knew  that  any 
operation  had  been  performed ;  or  the  case  of  the  chloroformist 
(p.  118)  who  narcotised  himself  by  placing  the  handkerchief  to 
his  nostrils  without  having  had  any  idea  that  he  had  fallen 
insensible  three  times  during  the  operation,  the  latter  having 
been  finished  without  him.  Such  cnsea  as  these  have  a  con- 
siderable value  and  authority  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view. 
Persons  are  often  charged  with  connnitting  robbery  or  other 
crimes  upon  persons  suddenly  reduced  to  insensibility  by  means 
of  chloroform  ;  and  there  ia  much  difference  of  opinion  among 
medical  men  as  to  the  possibility  of  narcotising  a  person  without 
his  knowledge  or  consent.  In  this  point  of  view  M,  S^dillot's 
first  case  is  very  valuable. 

M.  S^dillot  is  so  vehement  a  partisan  of  chloroform  as  to  be- 
lieve that,  if  pure  and  carefully  given,  it  will  never  hill,  an 
opinion  which  we  should  bo  only  too  happy  if  we  could  share. 

One  of  the  longest  chapters  in  M.  S^dillot's  book  is  on  dislo- 
cations. Much  of  it  is  of  merely  historic  interest,  for  example, 
the  many  pages  which  are  expended  in  proving  the  superiority  of 
the  pulleys  as  an  instrument  for  reduction  to  the  force  of 
assistants.  If  the  change  in  professional  opinion  in  France  on 
this  subject  is  due  to  M.  S^dillot'a  writings,  it  is  much  to  his 
credit ;  but  in  this  country  the  sound  and  reasonable  views 
which  our  author  enforces  have  been  entertained  ever  since  Sir 
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Astley  Cooper's  day.  In  fact,  it  is  liardly  conceivable  how  any 
one  can  prefer  the  jerking,  uncertain,  Bometimes  over-violent, 
sometimes  totally  ineffective  pnll  of  a  number  of  (possibly  ill- 
instructed)  assistants  to  the  gradual  and  manageable  action  of 
the  pulleys,  except  for  special  cases. 

M.  S^dillot  relates  a  very  interesting  case  of  a  dislocation  of 
the  humerus  on  to  the  dorsum  scapulce,  which  had  been  over- 
looked, and  which  he  reduced  one  year  and  fifteen  days  after 
the  accident  in  the  year  1833;  and,  therefore,  without  even  the 
aid  of  chloroform  (vol.  i,  p.  132).  On  the  subject  of  dislocations 
of  the  shoulders,  we  have  an  interesting  paper  published  in 
1835,  and  which  though  it  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  a  ^iitis- 
factory  chissification  now,  is  yet  ingenious  and  suggestive.  M. 
S^dillot  believes  that  the  dislocation  upwards  is  impossible  even 
with  fracture  of  the  coracoid  process ;  but  though  no  prepara- 
tion existed  lo  prove  the  contraryin  1835,  he  ought,  in  re-editing 
this  paper  in  1868,  to  have  been  aware  that  the  injury  has  been 
dissected  and  described.'  He  also  denies  the  possibility  of 
dislocation  occurring  primarily  downwards,  for  reasons  which 
seem  to  ns  highly  unsatisfactory  ;  and  having  thus  reduced  all 
dislocations  of  the  shoulder  into  those  which  occur  in  front  and 
those  which  occur  behind,  he  proceeds  to  describe  no  less  than 
seven  varieties  of  the  former,  while  of  the  latter  (which  can  only 
occur  into  the  sub-spinoiis  fossa)  lie  contrives  to  make  two  sub 
species.  The  whole  classification  is  too  evidently  theoretical 
and  loo  complicated  to  become  classical ;  besides,  the  paper 
seems  to  have  been  written  before  the  pathology  of  cases  of 
supposed  ])artiul  dislocation  had  been  traced  to  rheumatic 
arthritis. 

To  this  is  added  a  dissertation  by  M.  Mar^chnl  de  Calvi  upon 
M.  Sedillot's  method  of  reduction  hy  pulleys,  the  only  feature 
of  which  that  is  not  familiar  in  England  is  the  application  of 
the  dynamometer,  a  contrivance  to  which  no  value  is  attached 
in  this  country. 

Then  follow  numerous  papers  on  special  dislocations ;  for 
instance,  one  to  prove  the  possibility  of  dislocation  of  the  ulna 
alone,  which  at  that  time  (1857)  had  not  apparently  been 
recognised  in  France  j  an  instance  of  the  reduction  of  the  dis- 
location of  the  elbow  by  means  of  pulleys  on  the  H4th  day ; 
and  several  dissertations  on  dislocation  of  the  clavicle.  In 
this  portion  of  the  work  is  also  a  long  dissertation  on  disloca- 
tions of  the  femur — traumatic,  congenital,  and  pathological. 
M.  S^dillot  sustains  the  opinion  that  dislocation  is  always  so 
far  reducible  that  the  passage  formed  by  the  head  of  the  bone 
s  open  to  the  articular  cavity — that  is  to  say,  that  the 
'  '  Med.-Cbir.  Trans.,'  vol.  ili,  p.  447- 
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opinion  of  those  who  have  supposed  that  the  remains  of  the 
articular  capsule  or  other  tissues  sometimes  iiitcTpose  hetween 
the  bones  and  prevent  reduction,  is  unfounded— and  therefore 
dislocations  of  any  length  of  date  are  (so  far)  reducible.  We 
have  little  doubt  that  M.  S^dillot  is,  in  the  main,  right,  and 
that  such  an  obstacle  to  reduction  is  very  rare  ;  but  unless  the 
ocular  testimony  of  surgeons  of  the  gi'eatest  eminence,  who  have 
dissected  such  cases,  is  to  be  rejecled,  we  can  hardly  say  that  it 
never  occurs.  The  cases  of  congenital  dislocation  given  here 
are  of  considerable  interest;  but  in  utterly  denying  that  this 
deformity  ever  depends  on  original  deficiency  of  the  bony  parts, 
M.  S^diilot  again  confounds  the  distinction  between  what  is 
rare  and  what  is  impossible. 

On  the  subject  of  fractine  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  M. 
S4dil1ot  lays  down  broadly  (vol.  i,  p.  896)  that  the  diagnostic 
signs  between  intra-  and  extia-capsular  fractures  of  the  cervix 
femoris  are  arbitrary  and  uncertain ;  that  bony  union  is  possible 
in  all  such  fractures,  and  often  occurs  when  it  is  least  expected  ; 
that  the  head  of  the  bone  is  rarely  or  never  absolutely  severed 
from  the  trachanter;  that  old  persons  bear  confinement  lo  bed 
and  dorsal  decubitus  better  ihan  is  often  taid ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  abstinence  from  all  attempts  to  procure  union  recom- 
mended by  Aslley  Cooper  is  wrong.  In  compound  fractures 
and  dislocHiions  of  the  ankle  Ttl.  S^dillot  is  a  partisan  of  primary 
resection,  of  which  operation  he  gives  two  successful  ca-scs; 
otherwise  we  have  not  noticed  anything  parlicularly  worthy  of 
note  in  the  chapter  on  fractures. 

On  the  ligature  of  arteries  M.  S^dillot  warmly  recommends 
and  defends  at  considerable  length  the  plan  of  denuding  the 
artery  to  be  tied  for  about  an  inch,  placing  two  ligatures  upon 
it,  and  dividing  it  in  the  interval  between  them.  This  is  the 
most  ancient  of  all  plans  for  securing  vessels,  being  most  dis- 
tinctly described  by  Hippocrates.  It  is  also  recommended  by 
Celsus,  and  is  accordingly  spoken  of  hy  M.  S^dillot  as  "  the 
method  of  Celsus."  Many  modern  surgeons  besides  M.  S^dillot 
believe  in  its  supcrioiity  in  given  eiicumstances.  The  ad- 
vantages which  the  author  claims  for  it  arc — 1.  That  it  secures 
the  operator  from  all  risk  of  tying  anything  except  the  artery. 
'Z.  That  it  exposes  the  patient  lo  less  risk  of  secondary  hcemor- 
rhage;  and  3.  That  such  hseinorrhage  when  it  does  occur  is 
more  easily  conhollcd.  The  first  advantage  will  not,  perhaps, 
be  regarded  as  of  any  great  importance,  for  though  no  doubt 
nerves  or  portions  of  nuiscles,  or  other  structures,  have  in  some 
cases  been  tied,  in  mistake  for  an  artery,  such  cases  are  loo 
exceptional  to  form  the  foundation  of  a  plan  of  treatment. 
The  reasons  which  he  gives  for  a  less  per-centuge  of  secondary 
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heemorrhflges  when  the  nrteryis  thus  tlivided,  are  in  brief  that 
the  ai  tery  will  redact  and  be  better  supported  by  the  GuiTounding 
tissues,  which  will  become  consolidated  with  it  and  strengthen 
it  at  the  point  of  division,  and  that  the  surgeon  by  exposing 
a  considerable  part  of  the  veeselj  can  better  avoid  large  colla- 
teral branches,  l^'hy  the  bleeding,  if  it  does  occur,  should  be 
more  easy  to  treat,  is  hardly  explained  as  far  as  we  see.  Twenty- 
one  cases  from  the  practice  of  other  surgeons  as  well  as  his 
own  illustrate  this  subject. 

In  the  chapter  on  amputation  (vol.  ii,  p.  176),  we  would 
specially  call  attention  to  a  very  plausible  and  ingenious  modi- 
iication  of  Chopart's  operation.  Here,  again,  as  everywhere, 
M.  S^dillot  lays  stress  upon  tlie  importance  of  providing  free 
exit  for  the  discharges,  as  the  essential  point  in  ensuring  recovery 
after  amputation. 

On  the  subject  of  resection,  M.  S^dillot  does  not  contribute 
anything  which  can  be  regarded  as  valuable  in  this  country, 
where  our  experience  of  such  operations  ia  so  much  more  ex- 
tensive tlian  it  is  in  France.  He  expresses  himself  as  favor- 
able to  the  excision  of  the  hip,  and  relates  a  successful  case  of 
that  operation.  In  regard  to  excision  of  the  knee,  all  that  he 
has  to  communicate  is  a  case  in  which  it  was  contemplated, 
but  amputation  was  preferred.  On  the  excision  of  the  elbow, 
he  relates  one  successful  case,  and  says  ho  has  often  practised 
the  operation,  and  can  "  remember  nothing  but  success."  The 
following  observation  is  an  amusing  instance  of  the  '  tant  pis 
pour  les  fails' :  "  The  pretended  regeneration  of  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  bones,  when  excised  with  preservation  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  of  periosteal  flaps,  has  fallen  into  too  complete  and 
too  merited  discredit  to  render  it  necef^sary  for  me  to  speak  of 
it  again,  after  the  details  given  on  this  bead  in  my  treatise 
'  de  I'Evidement  des  os.' "  Just  at  the  same  time  that  this  over- 
confident assertion  was  made.  Dr.  Uoutrelepont  published  in 
Ijnngenbeck's  '  Archives'  the  dissection  of  a  case  m  which  this 
regeneration  is  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  denial. 

The  only  other  chapter  in  M.  S^dillot's  work  which  we  can 
notice  here  is  that  on  '  Gastrostomy,'  by  which  our  author  means 
the  formation  of  an  artificial  mouth  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach, 
in  cases  where  the  oesophagus  is  obliterated.  A  most  inter- 
esting and  important  collection  of  cases  of  accidental  wounds  of 
the  stomach,  and  of  surgical  operations  for  the  extraction  of 
foreign  bodies,  and  of  spontaneous  gastric  fistula  from  injury 
or  disease,  is  prefixed  to  the  account  of  M.  Sedillot's  own  cases, 
and  fully  proves  the  theoretical  possibility  of  recovery  after  this 
operation.  Both  of  M.  Sedillot's  own  cases,  however,  have 
proved  fatal ;  and  if  we  do  not  mistake,  the  same  may  be  said 
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of  the  numerous  operKtions  performed  by  other  surgeons,  a 
fact  which  shows  the  great  difficulty  of  establishing  the  dia- 
gnosis,  determining  on  the  propriety  of  operating,  and  ob- 
taining the  patient's  consent,  before  the  period  when  he  has 
become  too  much  exhausted  to  bear  the  operation.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  probable  that  with  more  extended  experience  these 
difficulties  may  be  so  far  overcome  that  the  operation  may  be- 
come the  means  of  preserving  life  in  some  few  instances  of 
traumatic  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  from  swallowing  caustic 
fluids,  and  possibly  (though  we  fear  not  very  probably)  of 
sometimes  prolonging  life  in  stricture  from  disease. 

We  must  now  leave  this  work  to  our  readers.  We  have 
not  noticed  the  very  interesting  papers  on  hernia,  on  em- 
pyema, on  tracheotomy,  on  plastic  operntions  (including  fis- 
sured palate),  on  the  suture  of  tendons  as  a  means  of  restoring 
motion,and  many  others.  The  work  is,  in  fact,  a  mine  of  valuable 
matter ;  but  it  is  to  be  re<;retted  that  M.  S^dillot  did  not  either 
by  judicious  condensation  with  his  own  hand,  or  by  availing 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  some  of  his  numerous  pupils, 
spare  us  the  great  labour  which  is  now  necessary  to  dig  in  it. 
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8.  Ueber  Kreatininund  Harnsdure  Atiatcheidtmg  in  einemfieber- 
haft  undtSdtlich  endenden  FaUe  von  Diabetes  MelUtus.  Von 
Dr.  Carl  Uaehtgeks. 

On  the  Excretion  of  Creatinine  ami  Uric  Acid  in  a  Cote  of 
Diabetes  Mellttus,  which  ended  fatally  mih  Feeer.  By 
Dr.  Charles  Gakiitgexs.  '  Med.  Chem.  Untersuchungen.' 
Part  3.     Berlin,  1868. 

It  is  now  nearly  seven  yenvs  ago  tliat  a  very  complete  iiiid 
lucid  account  of  the  whole  subject  of  sugar,in  its  physiological  and 
pathological  relations  to  the  body,  was  published  in  this  Review. 
Briefly  to  recapitulate,  and  considering  the  great  question  under 
the  three  leading  heads  of  physiology,  pathology,  and  thera- 
]ieutics,  the  following  were  the  most  important  of  the  doctrines 
theie  enunciated  and  the  opinions  expressed  ;  Dr.  Pavy  being 
referred  to  as  the  first  authority  on  the  subject,  and  Griesinger 
following  in  his  train. 

Considered  physiologically,  and  starting  from  the  point  at 
which  sugar  is  absorbed  from  the  digestive  tract,  it  was  shown 
that  the  liver  converts  the  sugar  which  enters  it  into  that  lowly 
diffusible  substance  called  by  Bernflvd  "gljcogen,"  by  Pavy 
"amyloid  substance."  The  further  destination  of  this  sub- 
stance in  the  economy  could  not  be  positively  stated.  It  was 
clearly  proved  that  it  was  not  glycogen,  that  is,  that  it  did  not 
again  become  sugar ;  but  it  was  only  suggested  that  its  pro- 
bable use  would  be  found  in  the  production  of  fat  and  the  forma- 
tion of  bile.  Weighty  evidence  was  then  brought  fonvard  to 
show  that,  although  in  the  blood  and  ui-ine  of  health  an  in- 
finitesinial  trace  of  sugar  can  be  detected  by  delicate  tests,  yet 
no  more  than  this  trace  is  normally  present;  that  any  increase 
of  sugar  in  the  blood  beyond  this  trace  is  a  consequence  either 
of  a  post-mortem  or  a  pathological  change ;  and  that,  from  the 
high  diffusibility  of  sugar  as  contrasted  with  the  amyloid  sub- 
stance, the  kidneys  at  once  filler  off  from  the  blood  any  excess 
of  sugar ;  the  word  excess  being  supposed  to  designate  an 
amount  exceeding  l-200th  per  cent.  We  were  further  told  that 
not  only  from  the  carbo-hydratea — the  starchy  and  saccharine 
principles  of  food— was  the  amyloid  manufactured ;  but  that 
It  could  be  formed,  and  that  in  very  considerable  quantity,  out 
of  uitrogenized  principles  alone,  as  evidenced  by  its  abundant 
presence  in  the  livers  of  carnivora  fed  on  exclusively  flesh 
diet.  The  artificial  production  of  an  excess  of  sugar  in  ihc 
blood,  ami,  consequently,  in  the  urine,  by  exi)erin)ents,  such  as 
the  operations  of  Bernard  and  Schiff  on  the  medulla  oblongata 
and  spinalis,  and  the  introduction  of  needles  into  the  liver  by 
Schitf,  was  fully  discussed. 
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PasBing  on  to  the  pathology  of  sugar,  in  other  words,  to 
diabetes,  the  influence  of  intra-cranial  lesion  and  of  meutal 
shock  in  the  occasional  production  of  this  morbid  condition  was 
alluded  to ;  but  for  the  large  majority  of  cases,  in  which  no 
such  cause  can  he  traced,  the  reviewer  was  inclined  rather  to 
endorse  Grieainger's  confirmation  of  Prout's  views  as  to  the  near 
relationship  of  dyspepsia  and  diabetes.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  morbid  anatomy  is  silent  and  gives  us  no  clue  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  complaint ;  all  that  it  does  for  us  is  to  indicate  by 
certnin  secondary  lesions  that  the  blood  is  in  a  state  quite  un- 
fitted for  nutrition.  The  low  formof  inflannnatory  changes  met 
with  in  the  lungs,  with  the  tendency  to  rapid  death  of  the  in- 
flamed tissues;  the  frequency  of  carbuncle;  the  occasional 
complication  of  gangrene ;  and,  lastly,  the  diabetic  cataract, 
were  all  cited  in  evidence  of  impaired  nutrition. 

The  therapeutics  of  diabetes,  as  more  especially  insisted  on  in 
the  article  in  question,  may  be  comprised  in  three  words :  diet, 
fat,  alkalies ;  the  order  in  which  the  words  are  placed  corre- 
sponding to  the  importance  attached  to  each. 

it  remains  now  to  gather  together  in  as  concise  a  form  as 

Cible  the  fragments  of  knowledge  that  have  been  contri- 
d  from  various  sources  during  the  past  seven  years  to  aid 
us  in  our  comprehension  of  this  great  subject.  Such  a  review 
is  especially  necessary  at  the  present  time,  when  a  second  edition 
of  Pavy's  work,  "revised  and  enlarged,"  has  just  appeared. 
The  matter  of  this  edition  has  been  generally  re-arrangcd,  but  the 
real  additions  to  the  volume  are  of  no  very  great  importance ; 
for  recent  observations  at  home  and  abroad  have  only  confirmed 
the  philosophical  conclusions  which  the  first  edition  made  known 
to  all.  It  is,  indeed,  doubtful  whether  any  real  step  forwards 
in  the  interpretation  of  this  difficult  question  has  been  made, 
and  whether  the  reader  of  the  second  edition  will  learn  any 
great  new  fact  concerning  the  pathology  of  diabetes. 

In  connection  with  the  physiology  of  sugar — following  the 
order  already  adopted  —  the  names  of  M'Donnell,  Schiff, 
Meissner,  and  J^er,  stand  pre-eminent  among  contributors. 
All  of  these  observers  confirm  Pavy's  discovery  that  the  natur^ 
destiny  of  the  amyloid  substance  is  not  to  be  transformed  inCO 
sugar.  M'Donnell  has  repeated  Pavy's  experiments  of  boiling 
or  freezing  the  liver  at  the  moment  of  death  without  obtaining 
evidence  of  sugar;  but,  still  further,  he  has  slowly  frozen '& 
hedgehc^  into  a  solid  mass,  and  has  then  found  no  trace  of 
sugar  in  the  urine.  Meissner  and  Jager  have  added,  perhaps^ 
the  most  important  testimony  of  all ;  for  they  have  cut  portions 
of  liver  out  of  living  animals,  and  demonstrated  the  absence  of 
sugar  at  the  moment  of  removal  Jxom  the  body.  If,  then,  the 
87~XMV.  7 
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amyloid  substRncc  is  not  lo  become  Eiigar,  what  is  its  use,  and 
for  what  purpose  in  the  economy  is  it  manufactured  by  the 
liver  ?  Towards  the  elucidation  of  this  difficulty  Pavy  has  made 
no  advance  beyond  the  hypothesis  formerly  broached — that  the 
amyloid  is  probably  concerned  in  the  production  of  fat.  M'Don- 
nell's  pamphlet  is  mainly  devoted  to  this  particular  point  of 
inquiry,  and  leads  us  in  an  entirely  new  line  of  thought.  He 
points  to  the  presence  of  amyloid  substance  in  the  placenta  and 
amnion  of  various  animals,  to  the  abundant  impregnation  of 
the  foetal  tissues  with  the  same  substance ;  and  to  its  gradual 
disappearance  in  these  tissues  as  the  organ  approaches  maturity. 
He  likewise  affirms  that  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  is  rich, 
of  the  hepatic  very  poor,  in  fibrine  and  albumen,  and  that  the 
amount  of  nitrc^n  in  the  bile  will  not  nearly  account  for  the 
loss  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  fibrine  and  albumen,  which  in  some 
way  disappear  in  the  liver.  He  believes  that  this  missing 
nitrogen  is  really  united  with  the  amyloid  substance,  and  in 
this  way  leaves  the  liver  "  as  a  newly-formed  proteic  compound." 
He  asks : — 

"  May  it  not  be  that  the  liver  does  for  the  adult  what  divers 
tissues  do  during  the  development  of  the  ftetusP  May  not  this 
great  organ  form,  with  the  help  of  the  amyloid  eubstance  secreted 
in  its  cells,  a  nitrogenous  compound,  just  as  the  muscles  of  the  foetus 
convert  the  amyloid  aubstance  contained  in  them  into  the  highly 
nitrogenous  materials  of  muscular  tissue  V 

1)t.  W.  Ogle  has  accepted  and  still  further  developed  the 
above  theory.  He  pursues  this  hypothetical  nitrogenous  com- 
pound into  the  general  circulation,  where  he  believes  it  to  be 
first  assimilated  by  the  red  blood -corpuscles,  next  yielded  up 
by  them  to  the  muscles,  and  then  again  split  up  in  the  muscles 
into  myosin  and  a  non-nitrogenous  substance — either  lactic  acid 
itself  or  some  substance  easily  convertible  into  lactic  acid.  The 
lactic  acid  undergoes  oxidation,  and  is  probably,  in  part  at  any 
rate,  converted  into  carbonic  acid.  The  myosin,  so  closely  akin 
to  fibrine,  he  believes  to  be  carried  back  again  in  the  shape  of 
fibrine  to  the  liver.  Thus,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  the  fibrine 
serves  the  office  of  a  earner  of  non-nitrogenous  fuel  from  the 
liver  to  the  muscles,"  returning  from  the  muscles  lo  the  liver 
in  the  form  of  fibrine,  ready  to  renew  indefinitely  its  important 
work. 

It  seems  probable,  then,  that  tho  amyloid  may  be  destined 
for  even  higher  purposes  in  the  economy  than  has  hitherto  been 
supposed,  and  may  minister  to  the  nutrition  of  the  highest 
instead  of  the  lowest  of  the  tissues,  directly  feeding  the  mus- 
cles, and  thus  furnishing  them  with  their  contractile  force. 
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Turning,  now,  to  the  consideration  of  diabetet,  the  centre 
towards  irhich  all  that  hae  preceded  points,  it  may  be  well,  in 
limine,  to  pass  in  review  the  causes,  both  remote  and  exciting, 
which  may  produce  the  disease.  Foremost  among  tbeBe,  from 
its  specinl  interest,  stands  nerve-leeion.  It  was  fully  shown  in 
the  former  notice,  that  by  certain  operations  on  the  spinal  cord 
fSchiff),  as  well  as  by  puncture  of  a  spot  in  the  medulla  ob- 
longata (Bernard),  glycosuria  could  be  artificially  induced. 
Both  Scbiif  and  Pavy  have  continued  this  line  of  inquiry. 
Tlie  former  protluces  the  same  results  by  a  vertical  section  of 
the  thalamus  opticus  and  cerebral  peduncles,  and  by  a  lesion 
of  the  pons  or  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum.  The  latter  has 
siill  further  worked  out  the  effect  of  injuries  to  the  cervical 
sympathetic  in  the  causation  of  glycosuna.  So  much  for  the 
facts  adduced.  But  what  is  the  rationale  of  the  process  by 
which,  after  such  injuries,  sugar  is  formed  ?  The  evidence  that 
we  possess  as  yet  towards  solving  this  difficulty  is,  unfortu- 
nately, purely  negative.  Bernard  had  already  shown  that  it  is 
not  possible  for  any  influence  to  be  transmitted  to  the  liver 
Irom  the  irritated  medulla  through  the  pneumogastric  or 
splanchnic  nerves,  inasmuch  as  glycosuria  follows  the  diabetic 
puncture  just  as  readily  when  these  nerves  are  divided  as  when 
they  are  entire.  Pavy  has,  on  the  other  hand,  proved  by  recent 
esperiments  that  it  cannot  be  by  an  interruption  of  nervous 
communication  between  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  liver 
that  glycosuria  is  caused ;  for  he  has  carefully  isolated  by  dis- 
section the  hepatic  artery,  portal  vein,  and  hepatic  duct,  and 
then  dividing  all  the  remaining  structures  in  the  lesser  omentum, 
has  thus  completely  severed  all  connection  between  the  medulla 
and  the  liver,  without  causing  any  appearance  of  sugar  in  the 
urioe.  He  further  set  himself  to  work  out  how  far  a  lesion  of 
the  cervical  sympathetic  might  react  through  the  vaso-motor 
branches  on  the  arteries  of  the  liver,  and  by  causing  a  hyper- 
Eeraia  of  the  organ — analogous  to  that  seen  in  the  ear  and  face 
after  the  same  operation — account  for  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the 
blood  and  urine.  He  found,  however,  that  this  idea  could  not 
be  entertained ;  for  sugar  appeared  in  the  urine  even  after  he 
had  ligatured  both  the  hepatic  artery  and  cseliac  axis.  He  is 
finally  driven  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  several  injuries  to  the 
nervous  system  which  are  followed  by  glycosuria  lead  to  an 
alteration  in  the  quality  of  the  blood  wMch  goes  to  the  liver 
and  thus  produce  their  effect.  Schiff  expresses  himself  at 
highly  dissatisfied  with  this  "hypoth^se  vitalistique,"  and 
brings  forward  a  deas  ex  macMnd  in  the  shape  of  a  ferment,  to 
which  it  may  be  well  now  briefly  to  draw  attention.  This 
clever  physiologist,  after  enumerating  a  series  of  expenraentf 
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by  which  he  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  healthy  hlooil  contains 
no  ferment  capable  of  transforminf^  the  amylo'td  substance  into 
glycose,  but  tnat  such  a  fenneat  is  formed  in  the  blood  imme- 
diately after  death,  proceeds  with  another  series  to  explain  how 
this  ferment  may  be  artificially  produced,  and,  finally,  applies 
his  knowledge  thus  gained  to  the  interpretation  of  diabetes  in 
its  different  modes  of  onset.     He  maintains,  fii'St,  that  a  com- 

{tlete  local  stagnation  of  the  blood  will  at  once  determine  the 
ormation  of  the  ferment.  In  support  of  this  he  has  brought 
on  glycosuria  by  tying  the  aorta  and  vena  cava  below  the  origin 
of  the  renal  artenes  j  by  compressing  the  aorta  wiih  the  band 
through  the  abdominal  panctes;  and  hy  tightly  binding  ihe 
arm  of  a  healthy  man  till  the  arm  was  ])araly8ed.  Secondly, 
that  a  mere  retardation  of  the  blood-current  in  any  part  of  the 
body  will  have  the  same  effect  j  as  may  be  shown  by  tying  the 
principal  veins  of  one  extremity,  and  allowing  a  collateral  circu- 
lation gradually  to  carry  back  the  retarded  blood,  when  sugar 
shortly  appears  in  excess  in  the  liver  sud  the  urine.  Thirdly, 
that  a  simple  localised  hypertemia,  consequent  on  the  dilatation 
of  the  small  blood-vessels  of  a  part,  will  be  followed  by  the  same 
ferment  and  consequent  glycosuria.  In  proof  of  this,  he  points 
to  the  lesions  of  the  sympathetic,  which,  in  opposition  to  Pavy, 
he  regards  as  acting  on  the  liver  through  the  local  hypersemia 
they  cause.  Again,  he  divides  the  ^Msterior  columns  of  the 
cord  ill  cats,  and  the  sciatic  nerve  alone  in  rabbits,  and  in  both 
cases  sees  sugar  appear  in  the  blood  and  urine.  Further,  he 
recalls  a  discovery  made  by  him  many  years  ago,  that  certain 
lesions  of  the  nervous  system  are  followed  by  a  dilatation  of 
the  small  blood-vessels — a  "hyper^mie  paralylique" — of  the 
intestines  and  liver,  and  maintains  that  he  has  now  satisfied 
himself  by  observation  that  all  the  lesions  of  the  central 
nervous  system  which  are  followed  by  artificial  glycosuria  give 
rise  to  this  peculiar  abdominal  hyperemia.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
necessary  that  his  ferment  should  be  formed  in  the  liver  itself. 
It  is  enough  if,  either  by  stasis,  or  by  temporary  arrest  of  the 
blood-current,  or  by  a  hyperemia  in  some  part  of  the  body,  the 
ferment  originate  somewhere  in  the  blood.  Wherever  formed, 
it  will  find  its  way  on  to  the  liver,  and  there,  meeting  vrith  the 
amyloid  substance,  will  at  once  determine  the  formation  of 
sugar. 

Now  before  we  can  accept  this  doctrine  of  Schiff's,  however 
probable  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  it  vrill  be  necessary  to 
surmount  one  or  two  great  obstacles  that  lie  in  its  way.  It 
seems  difficult  not  to  believe  Pavy's  assertion  that  the  blood  is 
under  all  circumstances  ferment  enough  of  itself  during  life  to 
convert  into  sugar   any  amyloid  substance  which  may  escape 
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into  it  The  reason  wh;  we  are  not  all  of  us  in  a  constant 
state  of  diabetes  is  that  the  amyloid  substance  stored  up  in  our 
livers  is  very  lowly  diffusible  and  does  not  pass  as  such  into  the 
blood.  Pavy  has  repeatedly  injected  amyloid  into  the  blood  of 
animals,  and  hat  always  found  sugar  appear  in  the  urine.  But, 
further  than  this,  a  repetition  by  him  of  Schiff's  experiments  of 
distal  compression  of  the  aorta,  and  of  tying  the  aorta  and  vena 
cava,  has  not  been  followed  by  the  same  results  in  his  as  in 
SchiFs  hands.  Attain,  Pavy  withdrew  from  the  veins  of  a  dog 
ten  ounces  of  blood,  defibrinated  it,  and  then  injected  it  agaia 
into  the  veins  without  procuring  a  trace  of  sugar  in  the  urine. 

The  exact  rationale  of  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  blood, 
and  secondarily  in  the  urine,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  constitato 
diabetes,  must,  therefore,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  still  remain 
unexplained.  A  few  cases  there  are,  it  is  true,  in  which  diabetes, 
mild  in  its  form  and  occurring  for  the  most  part  in  the  latter  half 
of  life,  is  met  with  merely  as  a  consequence  of  a  faulty  power  of 
assimilation.  There  is  an  incapacity  to  act  on  and  carry  through 
their  properchanges the saccharineelementaof  food.  Itissufficient 
here  to  withdraw  in  part  or  entirely  these  elements  from  the  diet, 
in  order  to  ensure  either  a  complete  cure  or  a  permanent  arrest  of 
all  bad  Bymptoms ;  but  in  the  majority  of  instances,  and  those 
of  necessity  the  most  dangerous,  there  is  something  more  than 
mere  faulty  digestion  or  assimilation,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
disease  is  not  so  simple  an  affair.  Where  there  is  a  manifest  nerve- 
lesion  present  to  account  for  the  diabetes,  we  do  not  know  how  it 
acts;  and  where  there  is  no  such  apparent  cause, although  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  liver  is  concerned,  we  know  not 
how  it  is  concerned.  No  structural  change  has  as  yet  been 
detected  in  the  liver  of  diabetes  which  can  furnish  any  reading 
for  the  riddle  like  Bright's  kidney  in  albuminuria. 

Bouchardat,  who  looks  at  diabetos  somewhat  too  exclusively 
from  the  clinician's  point  of  view,  is  bold  enough  to  state  that 
the  obscurity  cast  by  authors  over  the  etiology  of  diabetes  is 
unfounded,  depending  on  "insufficiency  of  observation  and 
study."  He  is  very  satisfied  about  the  influence  of  dyspepsia, 
such  as  is  brought  on  by  insufGcient  exercise  and  over-eating. 
Of  all  men  "notaries"  are  most  often  the  prey  to  these  evil 
habits  and  their  terrible  consequences  ;  so  that  no  sooner  does 
he  see  a  staid  figure  of  fifty — in  proper  broadcloth,  with  a  whito 
cravat — walk  into  his  consul  ting  room  and  cumpluin  of  excessive 
thirst  and  too  frequent  n^icturilion,  than  he  sliows  his  profes- 
sional acumen  and  astonishes  his  client  by  the  exclamation : 
"  Monsieur,  vous  fttes  notaire."  He  is  inclined  to  Schiff's  view 
of  a  fervMRt  acting  on  the  amyloid,  but  he  looks  to  the  pancreas 
rather  than  *>  the  blood  itself  for  the  production  of  this  ferment. 
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Among  the  more  remote  causes  hereditary  tendency  is  decidedly 
marked. 

Among  the  symptoms  of  diabetes,  attention  has  recently  been 
drawn  to  lesions  of  the  nervous  system  as  a  consequence  of  the 
diabetic  state.  Marchal  de  Calvi  ('  L'Union  Midicale,*  Oct. 
SOth,  1S63)  has  quoted  cases  in  support  of  this ;  and  more  lately 
Dr.  John  Ogle  has  brought  forward,  as  we  think,  convincing  evi- 
dence, in  a  case  recorded  iu  great  detail,  to  show  that  extensive 
white  softening  of  the  brain  may  supervene  as  a  complication  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  diabetes.  Seegen,  whose  position  as  Badearzt 
at  Carlsbad,  enables  him  to  speak  authoritatively  on  the  matter, 
commeuts  on  the  frequent  occurrence  of  uervous  symptoms  in 
diabetes.  An  attack  of  hemiplegia,  or  of  paralysis  of  some 
nerve,  or  of  neuralgia  in  some  form,  is  not  an  uncommon  phe- 
nomenon in  diabetes ;  while  the  great  uervous  prostration  and 
early  occurring  impotence  in  this  disease  are  notorious.  It  seems 
quite  reasonable  to  class  this  degeneration  of  the  nervous  system 
with  those  other  degenerations  already  alluded  to,  such  as 
gangrene,  boils,  phthisis,  cataract,  &c.,  and  to  consider  it  as 
additional  evidence  of  the  degraded  state  of  the  nutrition  iu 
advanced  diabetes.  With  regard  to  affections  of  the  eye,  Pavy 
quotes  Bader  in  support  of  the  statement  that  there  is  a  paresis 
or  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  as  evidenced  by  a  want  of 
proper  accommodation  of  the  eye,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  diabetic  state. 

It  is  now  settled  by  the  best  observers  that  there  is  an 
increased  excretion  of  urea  in  the  urine  of  diabetics ;  but  less 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  excretion  of  creatinine  and  uric 
acid  in  the  same  disease.  Gaehtgens  made  'a  very  minute  daily 
analysis  of  the  urine  in  a  fatal  case  of  diabetes,  where,  for  the 
last  eight  days  of  life,  fever  (t.  e.,  a  rapid  rise  iu  the  temperature 
of  the  body  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer)  was  present.  He 
concludes  that  the  daily  excretion  of  both  the  creatinine  and 
uric  acid  is  below  the  healthy  average.  His  analyses  derive 
an  additional  value  indirectly  from  the  fact  that  they  show  how 
fever  is  attended  with  a  marked  rise  in  the  amount  of  nitro- 
genous products  excreted.  No  sooner  did  the  temperature  begin 
to  rise  than  both  the  creatinine  and  uric  acid  rose  simultaneously, 
80  that  the  former  nearly  reached,  the  latter  even  surpassed,  the 
normal  average  :  but  in  genuine,  uncomplicated  diabetes,  both 
these  products  are  excreted  in  diminished  quantity. 

The  enforcement  of  a  strict  diet  is  of  the  first  and  most 
absolute  importance  in  tlie  treatment  of  diabetes.  Iu  connection 
with  the  best  substitutes  for  bread,  some  remarks  by  Dr.  Hassall 
('Lancet,' 1866,  p.  640)  will,  froin  their  practical  value,  well 
hear  repetition.     He  draws  attention  to  the  high  percentage  of 
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Btatcli  in  the  ordinary  bran  bisciiitsof  commerce,  as  anyone  may 
satisfy  himself  by  dropping  iodine  on  any  given  specimen.  He 
finds,  oil  analysis,  as  much  as  4i  per  cent,  of  starch  in  "pre- 
pared "  bran,  £8  per  cent,  in  bran  biscuits,  and  16  per  cent,  in 
gluten  bread.  He  pro|>oses  to  treat  the  bran  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  thus  convert  all  the  starch  present  into  grape 
sugar,  which  may  easily  be  washed  away.  He  then  makes  from 
the  purified  bran  a  "  flour  of  bran,"  which,  mixed  in  certain 
proportions  with  his  "  flour  of  beef,"  constitutes  a  valuable  and 
feirly  palatable  food  for  diabetic  sufferers.  This,  varied  with 
Pavy's  almond  biscuit,  or  new  almond  flour  deprived  by  pressure 
of  part  of  its  oil,'  will  be  the  best  and  safest  substitute  lor  bread 
that  can  be  obtained.  Second  in  importance  to  diet  still  stands 
fet,  especially  in  tlie  form  of  cod-oil.  Thirdly,  the  alkalies 
continue  to  find  favour,  and  have  recently  had  Dr.  Basham's 
recommendation  ('  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  April  10th,  186»).  The 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  ammouia  are  the  special  forms 
employed  by  him,  and  it  is  advised  to  continue  them  uninter- 
ruptedly for  months.  Seegen,  who  writes  from  an  experience 
of  160  cases,  has  no  doubt  that  the  sugar-forming  process, 
whatever  it  be,  is  checked  by  the  Carlsbad  waters.  Vichy, 
likewise,  maintains  its  reputation.  Fourthly,  the  old  remedy, 
opium,  has  lately  been  tried  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  having, 
ns  it  appeared,  for  a  while  lost  favour.  Pavy  evidently  sets  much 
store  by  it ;  and  Anstie  has  made  it  the  subject  of  some  iuterest- 
ine  observations  ('  Lancet,'  1864,  Part  II,  p.  60S.)  The  latter 
thinks  that  its  beneficial  influence  in  diabetes  is  wrongly  sought 
for  in  its  narcotic  effects,  but  is  rather  to  be  found  in  its  stimulant 
and  restorative  action  on  the  medulla  oblongata.  He  gives  it 
the  place  of  an  important  adjuvant,  second,  of  course,  to  proper 
dietetic  treatment.  Fifthly,  a  strict  attention  to  hygiene  must 
be  enforced.  Bouchardat  dwells  on  the  importance  of  this,  and 
even  advises  a  systematic  course  of  gymnastics,  insisting  on  the 
necessity  of  regular  muscular  exercise  short  of  fatigue.  Lastly, 
a  cure  for  diabetes  has  recently  been  vaunted  in  the  peroxide 
of  hydr(^n;  but  a  full  and  unbiassed  trial  of  this  remedy  by 
Pavy  has  convinced  him  ('  Lancet,*  1869,  March  13th)  that  not 
the  slightest  benefit  is  produced  by  it. 

>  To  be  obtaiped  of  Ueuri.  Darby  and  Qorden,  140,  Leadenhall  StiMt. 
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Catalogue  of  the  Pathological  Huseum  of  5St.  George's  Hos- 
pital. Edited  by  JoHM  W.  Oole,  M.D.,  and  T.  Holmks, 
F.R.C.S.    London.    Pp.886. 

This  useful  volume  baa  been,  we  understand,  for  a  long  time 
past  in  preparation.  For  some  years  its  construction  (retarded 
very  considerably  by  circumstances,  and  rendered  laborioQB  by 
tbe  necessity  of  microscopical  examination  of  a  large  number 
of  specimens  existing  in  tbe  museum),  continued  to  occupy  tbe 
leisure  hours  of  the  editors'  who,  in  the  compact  and  readable 
volume  before  us,  have  set  an  example  which  might  well 
be  followed  by  all  the  hospitals  in  London.  A  point  of 
primary  importance  in  such  a  work  is,  that  each  specimen  shall 
bave  appended  to  it  a  short  resum^  of  the  principal  symptoms 
and  leading  clinical  facts  in  the  history  of  the  case  which  the 
specimen  illustrates.  Five  or  six  lines,  or  even  less,  will,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  suffice  for  the  purpose ;  and  in  the 
appendix  to  the  catal<^e  under  consideration  there  is  scarcely 
a  preparalton  which  is  not  thus  rendered  complete,  so  that  for 
some  years  past  the  St.  George's  museum  must  have  received 
great  attention  at  the  hands  of  its  curators.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  no  pathological  specimen  which  is  not  finished 
in  the  way  indicated  should  have  a  place  in  a  museum.  For 
the  practised  eye  of  an  amateur  collector  or  artist  in  museum 
pathology,  the  bare  dissection  or  method  of  "  putting  up**  the 
preparation  has  its  special  interest.  But  not  so  for  the  ordinary 
student.  He  will  never  be  induced  to  profit  by  the  stores  of 
knowledge  bottled  up  in  our  museums,  unless  he  find  an  account 
of  the  case  during  life  annexed  to  the  post-mortem  description, 
and  thuB  derive  an  immediate  and  practical  interest  from  the 
dry  details  of  the  collection. 

In  this  catalc^e,  pathology  is  not,  as  in  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  divided  into  general  and  special  pathology,  but  the 
volume  opens  at  once  with  special  pathology,  or  the  pathology 
of  systems  (osseous,  circulatory,  respiratory,  &c.),  represented 
in  twenty-two  series ;'  each  series  being  preceded  by  an  index 

■  The  Ute  Mr.  Qny  wu  origlnBll^  uBociatod  nltli  Dr.  Ogle,  u  editor,  bat 
■Tter  hia  death  hi>  dntiea  irere  nndertalien  \>y  Mr.  Holmea. 

*  For  theierira  illaatrating  "  lojurieaand  Diieaae*  of  Bones  and  HnfcleB,"s9ec- 
t'loiM  of  the  "  Bladder  and  Organs  of  U  en  eration,"  of  the  "Oi^nB  of  Special  Sonse," 
and  alio  "  Tumonn."  Mr.  HoImeaU  rcsponBibk;  I>r.  Ogle  bciag  responsible  for  the 
■ertea  allotted  to"  DiieasEB  and  Injnriea  oftbe  Brain.  Spinal  Cord,  and  Nerves,"  the 
"Organiof  Circalation.of"  Respiration,"  and  of  "Digeation,"  of  tbe  "  Eidne;*,' 
of  tbe  "Variona  Qlandular  Organs,"  "CbIcdU,"  &c. 
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very  conveniently  arranged  for  reference.  Thia  index  ia  espe- 
cially complete  in  the  series  which  treat  of  fractures  and  dislo- 
cations,  diseases  of  bone  and  joints,  being  here  threefold — one 
anatomical,  to  show  the  bone  or  joint  affected ;  another  surgical, 
to  give  the  symptoms,  the  complications,  and,  sometimes,  the 
results  of  treatment ;  and  a  third  pathological,  to  mark  in  the 
case  of  fractures  the  amount  of  union  that  has  taken  place, 
and,  in  the  case  of  disease,  the  nature  of  the  disease.  There 
is,  further,  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  a  complete  alphabetical 
index  referring  to  the  series,  the  number  of  the  specimen,  and 
the  pi^  in  the  catalogue.  The  greatest  facility  of  reference  ia 
thus  offered,  not  merely  to  one  examining  the  specimens,  but 
also  to  the  reader,  for  the  book  is  full  of  most  valuable  reports 
of  cases  in  connection  with  the  specimens,  most  of  them  con- 
densed,  some  tn  extenad.  Sir  B.  Brodie's  name  figures  of  course 
most  prominently  throughout  the  book  :  especially  is  this  the 
case  in  the  series  which  include  diseases  of  joints  and  of  the 
uriaary  organs.  It  is  interesting  to  all  who  have  read  and  re- 
read his  original  lectures  on  these  subjects,  to  light  upon  his 
descriptions  of  the  very  specimens,  by  the  patient  accumulation 
and  study  of  which  he  made  himself  the  master  he  became. 
Other  important  contributors  are  Mr.  Ctesar  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Prescott  Hewett,  Mr,  Stone,  Dr.  Seymour. 

The  catalogue  opens  with  Series  1  on  fracture*  and  dhhca- 
iiont.  Those  of  the  spine  are  worthy  of  study  as  indicatiug 
the  ordinary  duration  of  life,  according  as  the  injury  involves 
one  or  the  other  part  of  the  column.  Speaking  generally,  after 
fracture  or  dislocation  tn  the  cervical  region,  life  is  a  question 
of  hours  or  days ;  in  tiie  dorsal  region  a  question  of  weeks ;  in 
the  lumbar  region  of  months. 

In  Series  S  and  S,  both  full  of  instruction,  dUeasea  of  the 
bones  and  joints  have  their  place;  while  Series  4,  a  short  one, 
illustrates  affections  of  muscles,  fasciee,  tendons,  and  bursas. 
In  Series  5,  diseases  of  the  spine  are  contained.  Series  6  in- 
cludes infuries  and  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system.  One 
specimen  in  this  series  (number  48)  deserves  special  comment  as 
beiug  a  very  curious  instance  of  a  good  descriptioD  of  embolism 
long  before  its  pathology  was  understood,  and  as  such  was 
brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  London, 
by  Dr.  Ogle  (see  '  Transactions,'  vol.  xiv,  p.  39.)  On  reading 
the  case  as  it  stands,  one  can  only  wonder  that  the  riddle  was 
not  then  read,  so  simple  and  self-evideut  does  the  explanation 
appear.     The  description  runs  as  follows : 

"  Specimen  showing  masses  of  decolorised  fibrlne  lodged  within 
the  receases  between  the  fleshy  columns  of  the  right  ventricle. 
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Some  of  these  masees  contuned  puriform  fluid  within  them.  A  few 
fibrinouB  masseB  were  found  in  the  \&ft  Tentricle  also.  One  of  the 
fleahy  columns  in  the  left  Tentricle  was  converted  into  a  jellowiah 
white  maui,  aud  a  large  part  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  left;  ventricle 
near  the  auricle  had  partially  undergone  a  aimilar  change.  In  these 
places  spots  of  ecchymoaia  were  met  with,  and  a  hranck  of  the  coro- 
nary arteri/  patting  through  them  teas  blocked  up  by  a  matt  ofjibrine. 
The  left  internal  carotid  artery  patting  at  the  tide  of  the  telta  turcica 
etmtained  a  quantHy  of  firm  fibrine  and  clotted  blood  which  appeared 
SB  if  it  haa  been  long  coagulated ;  and  the  ^orpvt  tiriatum  of  the 
tame  tide  aaa  toftened  and  of  a  yelhio  colour.  The  preparation  waa 
remoTed  from  the  body  of  a  woman,  aged  56,  who  died  in  the  hos- 
pital, having  been  for  some  days  before  admission  subject  to  sup- 
posed hysteria.  Only  a  few  days  before  death,  the  patient  had  com- 
plained of  great  pain  at  the  region  of  the  heart ;  tbia  waa  followed 
by  oedema  and  incipient  gangrene  of  the  lower  extremitiet.  A  draw- 
ing of  the  specimen,  executed  by  Mr.  Perry,  in  the  year  1829, 
exists  in  the  museum.     Presented  by  Ctesar  Hankins,  Esq."' 

This  hysterical  manner  was  a  peculiarity  noticed  in  another 
similar  case  later  ou  in  the  catalogue,  wluch  occurred  in  the 
year  1863,  aud  in  which  there  was  unmistakable  post-mortem 
evidence  of  clots  moving  about  in  the  circulation. 

The  collection  of  aneurysms  seems  to  be  very  valuable  and 
extensive. 

In  Series  7,  we  find  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs.  The  term  "  tubercle,"  with  its  derivatives,  is  banished 
from  the  nomenclature  in  this  series,  and  "  scrofulous  deposit" 
is  generally  employed.  This  is  carried  to  iU  full  extent  lu  the 
phrase  "  miliary  scrofulous  deposit."  Some  would,  no  doubt, 
rather  see  the  old  expressions  "  tubercle,"  "  miliary  tubercle," 
"  tuberculosis"  retained,  as  has  been  done  in  the  new  and  wel- 
come '  Nomenclature  of  Diseases.'  In  Series  8,  devoted  to  the 
nervota  sysfent,  the  specimens  which  illustrate  injuries  and  dis- 
eases of  the  braiu  and  its  membranes  are  numerous,  well-selected 
and  of  great  value.  Specimen  180,  p.  388,  is  highly  inter- 
esting, as  showing  that  there  may  be  complete  retention  of  all 
the  intellectual  faculties  for  twenty  years  after  "  excavation  by 
injury  of  the  convolutions  forming  the  anterior  part  of  both 
hemispheres."  Series  9  is  devoted  to  the  pathology  of  the 
ckylopoietic  viscera. 

In  the  four  following  series  the  pathology  of  the  so-called 
caecuiar  or  ducllesi  glands,  of  the  urinary  organs,  aud  of  the 
organs  of  generation,  in  both  sexes,  is  extensively  illustrated. 
The  names  of  Sir  B.  Brodie'and  Mr.  Stone  stand  out  promi> 
nently  as  contributors  to  the  series  for  diseases  of  the  male  an<l 
female  organs  of  generation  respectively.     Some  of  the  groat 
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Gooch'B  preparatioDs  are  bere  displayed,  and  among  tfaem  one 
more  particularly  remarkable,  a  case,  namely,  of  fibrous  polypus, 
in  which  his  canula  had  been  applied  for  removal  of  \he  tumour, 
and,  "  the  patient  being  turned  in  bed  on  her  back,  the  canula 
pressing  on  the  mattrass,  perforated  the  uterus  and  caused 
death."  Such  an  accident  as  this  is  now  rendered  impos- 
sible, thanks  to  the  invention  of  the  dcraseur,  and  more  espe- 
cially, to  Dr.  Braxton  Hicka'  ingenious  modification  of  this 
instrument  for  the  operation  in  question.  Two  specimens  of 
ovarian  cysts,  removed  by  ovariotomy  in  1846  are  worth  notice ; 
the  operation  being  Buccessful  in  the  one  caae,  fatal  in  the  other. 

Among  diseases  of  the  mammary  glands  which  make  up 
Series  15,  Brodie's  valuable  collection  of  sero-cystic  tumours 
is  displayed.  Series  16,  short  but  well  arranged,  is  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  injuries  and  diseases  of  organs  of  special 
sense  and  the  skin.  A  separate  series  is  likewise  given  to 
tumours.  Foremost  among  the  monstrosities,  which  belong  to 
Series  18,  stands  a  cast  of  a  famous  double  Chinese  monster. 
The  principal,  named  Ake,  lived  to  reach  adult  life ;  his  brother, 
if  the  parasite  may  so  be  called,  being  united  by  the  skin  of 
the  neck  to  the  pit  of  Ake's  stomach.  In  this  way  the  parasite 
seems  to  have  derived  its  supply  of  blood  through  arteries  direct 
from  the  principal,  and  to  have  returned  its  venous  blood  back 
again  to  the  principal,  wlio  thus  acted  rather  the  part  of  a 
mother  than  that  of  a  brother  towards  bis  unpleasant  com- 
panion. The  phenomena  is  described  at  length  by  Mr.  Living- 
stone, Surgeon  to  the  British  Factory  in  ('hina,  who  presented 
this  extraordinary  specimen.  Series  19,  the  next  in  order, 
brings  us  to  calculi,  sediments,  concretions,  and  foreign  bodies 
from  the  urinary  and  digestive  organs,  together  with  niiscella- 
neous  concretions  from  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  collection 
of  urinary  calculi  is  a  lai^e  one,  amounting  iu  all  to  more  than 
400,  We  are  informed  that  "  the  majority  of  these  were  pur- 
chased by  Sir  B.  Brodie  at  the  sale  of  the  late  Mr.  Heaviside's 
specimens,  and  were  given  by  him  to  the  museum ;"  and  that 
"  they  were  examined  chemically  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones."  It  is 
not,  perhaps,  known  to  many  besides  St.  George's  men  that 
Brunei's  famous  half  sovereign  is  a  museum  specimen.  The 
authentic  account  of  this  incident  is  worthy  of  insertion  here : 

"  A  half  sovereign  which  the  late  Mr.  Srunel,  the  engineer,  whilst 
playing  with  his  children,  dropped  into  hia  windpipe,  and  wbich  was 
recovered  by  tilting  the  body  with  the  feet  upwards,  a  process  by 
which  the  coin  was  allowed  to  roll  out  through  the  glottis,  an  arti- 
ficial opening  having  been  previously  made  into  the  trachea  by  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie.  Theaccidentoccurred  April  3rd,  1843.  Mr.  Brunei 
himself,  on  his  own  reepoiuibility,  attempted  to  obtutn  removal  of 
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the  coin  bj  the  expedient  of  lying  on  his  fkce  and  inclining  his  head 
and  neck  downwards.  This  caused  the  sensation,  as  of  a  loose  bodj 
existing  in  the  trachea,  followed  by  a  violent  cough ;  and  on  his 
resuming  the  erect  position,  he  again  had  the  sensation  as  of  a  loose 
body  moving  into  the  trachea  towards  the  chest.  Subsequently,  the 
experiment  was  tried  in  &  more  complete  manner,  the  patient  being 
fixed  on  a  moveable  platform,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body  tilted 
downwards.  As  no  good  result  followed,  the  experiment  was  re- 
peated, but  on  this  occasion  with  the  effect  of  inducing  much  cough 
and  alarming  symptoms  of  choking.  On  the  27th,  the  opening 
before  mentioned  was  made  in  the  trachea,  partly  with  the  view  of 
extracting  the  coin  from  within  the  trachea  with  forceps,  and  partly 
in  order  that,  by  the  opening,  spasm  of  the  glottis  and  impending 
Buifocation  might  be  prevented,  in  case  the  experiment  of  inverting 
the  body  should  be  again  resorted  to.  Fruitless  attempts  were  then 
made  to  find  the  coin  by  means  of  the  forceps,  and  repeated  on  the 
2nd  of  May,  with  similar  want  of  succese,  much  distress  being  pro- 
duced. On  the  13th  of  May  the  patient  was  again  inverted  on  the 
platform,  and  brought  into  the  same  position  as  formerly ;  the  back 
being  struck  by  the  hand,  two  or  three  efforts  to  cough  followed, 
and  presently  no  felt  the  coin  quit  the  bronchus,  striking  almost 
immediately  afterwards  against  the  incisor  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw, 
and  then  aropping  out  of  the  mouth ;  a  small  quantity  of  blood 
drawn  into  the  trachea  from  the  granulations  of  the  external  wound 
being  ejected  at  the  same  time.  No  spasm  took  place  in  the  muscles 
of  the  glottis,  nor  was  there  any  of  that  inconvenience  or  distress 
which  had  caused  no  small  degree  of  alarm  on  the  former  occasion. 
On  the  20th  of  May  the  patient  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  be 
able  to  go  for  a  clumge  of  air  into  the  country,  and  in  two  weeks 
more  the  wound  was  quite  healed.  Mr.  Charles  Hawkins  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  body  after  death,  and  found  that  the  wound 
in  the  trachea  had  perfectly  united,  and  that  no  disease  of  the 
lungs  existed.    Presented  by  Su?  B.  Brodie,  Bart." 

Iq  Scnes  SO  the  various  entozoa  are  contained.  This  collec- 
tion is  a  small  one,  as  the  greater  number  of  these  parasites  are 
described  in  connection  with  the  several  organs — intestines, 
&c. — infested  by  them.  The  last  two  series  are  devoted  to 
drawings  and  cattt  or  models.  In  the  former  of  those  is  placed 
Brodie's  private  collection  of  drawings  presented  by  his  son. 

The  Appendix,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  is 
composed  of  specimens  which  have  been  more  recently  added  to 
the  collection,  and  was  arranged  by  Dr.  Dickinson.     Among  the 

S reparations  particularly  deserving  of  notice  we  would  mention 
[o.  ^6,  Series  6,  p.  819,  which  illustrates  the  formation  of 
aneurysm  as  a  consequence  of  embolism — a  point  in  pathology 
to  wluch  we  believe  Dr.  John  Ogle  first  drew  attention.  The 
ulnar  artery  is  here  the  seat  of  the  change  in  question,  while  the 
middle  cerebral,  and  branches  of  splenic  and  renal  arteries,  are 
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simply  occluded  by  emboli.  More  recent  investigadoiu  by  the 
same  observer  have  added  to  the  probability  that  this  explana- 
tion is  a  true  one  for  certain  kinds  of  aneurysm.  Several  other 
remarkable  caeca  of  embolism  are  to  be  seen  in  this  appendix, 
and  also  some  striking  instances  of  occluded  coronary  arteries 
after  death  from  angina. 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Pick,  the  present  Curator  of  the 
Museum  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  has  added  considerably  to 
the  collection  since  the  manuscript  of  the  printed  catalogue  was 
concluded;  the  histories  of  the  cases  being  for  the  most  part 
given  along  with  the  description  of  the  specimens. 

The  introduction  of  the  histories  of  the  cases  which  we  have 
alKtve  alluded  to  as  forming  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  catalogue, 
could  only  have  been  possible  where  a  system  of  registration  of 
post-mortem  records  as  perfect  as  that  adopted  at  St.  George's 
Hospital,  has  been  long  in  use.  The  admirable  series  of  yearly 
post-mortem  books  well  indexed,  in  which  the  symptoms  during 
life  are  in  all  cases  recorded  side  by  side  with  the  appearances  met 
with  after  <Ieath,  extends  as  far  back  as  the  year  1840 ;  and  for 
its  initiation  the  hospital  has  to  thank  Mr.  Prescott  Hewett,  the 
present  senior  surgeon,  who  at  that  time  was  curator,  and 
whose  labours  in  the  construction  of  the  original  catalogue  of 
the  museum  are  so  well  known  to  all  students  of  the  hospital. 


Tenth  Annual  Report  qf  the  General  Board  of  Gommittioners  m 
Lunacy /or  Scotland.    Edinbtirgh,  1868.     8vo,  pp.  250. 

In  the  preceding  number  of  this  Beview  an  analysis  appeared  of 
the  last  issued  Report  of  the  EngKah  Lunacy  Commissioners,  and  it 
is  now  our  duty  to  present  a  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the  insane, 
and  of  the  prevalence  of  insanity  in  Scotland.  The  general  Beport 
of  the  Scottish  Commissioners  is  chiefly  occupied  with  statistical 
information  relative  to  the  unmbers  of  the  insane,  their  disbi- 
butioD,  the  provision  made  for  them,  and  the  circumstances  affecting 
their  condition.  In  conveying  this  information,  namerons  tables  ste 
introduced,  and  tabular  statements  also  constitute  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  appendices,  showing  the  number  of  chargeable  pauper 
lunatics  in  each  county  and  parish  of  Scotland,  how  distribute,  and 
the  extent  of  population  in  each  place.  A  farther  appendix  is  occu- 
pied with  notes  from  the  entries  made  by  the  CommiBsioners  in  the 
course  of  their  visits  to  the  several  public  and  private  asylums,  and  is 
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Bnpplemented  by  general  reports  made  by  the  Deputy  Commiasiouers 
ou  the  couditioD  of  single  patients. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  reader  is  the  precise  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  Scotch  Commisaioners  respecting  the  namber,  dis- 
tribntioD,  and  condition  of  the  insane  thronghont  Scotland,  a 
feature  that  does  not  make  itself  apparent  in  the  report  of  the 
English  Board.  The  returns  made  of  lunatics  existing  in  Scotland 
on  the  Ist  of  January,  1867,  show  a  total  of  6762,  of  whom  3178 
are  males,  and  S581  females.  Of  the  total  number  3519  were 
located  in  royal  and  district  asylums,  672  in  private  institutions, 
440  in  parochial  asylums,  558  in  lunatic  wards  of  poorbouses,  and 
1573  in  private  dwellings.  At  the  same  date  there  were  in  England, 
in  public  asj'lums  and  hospitals,  and  in  private  licensed  houses, 
31,917  lunatics.  To  this  total  must  be  added  those  detained  in 
workhouses  and  those  resident  in  private  bouses,  two  categories  of 
patients  of  whom  the  English  Commissioners  have  no  sufficiently 
definite  information  to  ^ve.  However,  judging  from  the  fact,  that 
in  299  workhouses  visited  by  them  m  the  year,  there  were  as  many 
as  7987  persons  of  unsound  mind  detained  in  those  institutions,  we 
may  fairly  assume  that,  in  all  the  workhouses  together,  there  are 
half  as  many  insane  in  existence  as  are  provided  for  in  the  whole  of 
the  several  pnbhc  and  private  asylums  in  this  country,  a  conclusion 
that  must  be  aetounding  and  most  unsatisfactory  to  the  English  rate- 
payer, and  to  every  man  interested  in  the  well-being  of  the  insane,  in 
the  face  of  the  enormous  expenditure  incurred  in  erecting  and  main- 
taining special  asylums,  supposed  at  one  time  or  other  to  oe  adequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  sevenil  counties  and  borougba.  The  total  of 
English  lunatics  should  be  further  augmented  by  the  addition  of  the 
number  of  such  patients  boarded  out  with  strangers  or  resident  in 
their  own  homes;  of  this  number  no  approximative  estimate  can  be 
made  from  the  data  supplied.  In  tbe  case  of  paupers  boarded  out 
at  Uw  expense  of  parishes,  returns  might  be  obtained ;  but  of  patients 
maintained  out  of  private  resources,  scattered  up  and  down  tbe 
country,  and  for  the  most  part  unknown  to  the  Commisaioners,  no 
statistical  information  is  attainable. 

In  ScotUnd  tbe  lunatic  population  increases  at  a  lower  rate  re- 
latively to  population  than  in  England.  In  tlic  year  1S67,  145 
lunatics  were  added,  the  increase  taJdng  place  entirely  in  the  public 
asylums,  an  actual  decrease  being  observable  among  patients  other- 
wise disposed  of.  Hence,  in  fact,  there  was  an  increase  in  such 
public  institutions  of  S12.  Taking  public  and  private  asylums  alone, 
for  tbe  sake  of  comparing  the  results  with  those  given  by  the 
English  Commission,  the  increase  reached  171,  in  England  it 
amounted  to  1296. 

Unlike  what  happened  south  of  tbe  Tweed,  there  was  a  decrease 
both  of  paying  and  of  pauper  patients  in  private  houses,  and  of  the 
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latter  class  alao  ia  the  lanatic  wards  of  vorkhouses.  Nevertheless, 
the  rate  of  accamulation  is  such,  that  "  the  demand  for  accommo- 
datioa  mast  speedily  overtake  the  sapplj,  uuless  constant  additions 
be  made  to  existing  establishments,  or  neir  asylums  continue  to  be 
erected."  Purther,  the  tables  show,  "that  the  accumulatiou  iu 
establishments  goes  on  at  a  rate  three  times  greater  for  pauper  than 

for  private  patients The  recoveries  are  nearly  in  the  same  ratio 

in  the  two  classes }  bat  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  private 
patients  removed  unrecovered  from  oar  registers  is  so  much  higher 
than  that  of  pauper  patients  as  to  afford  an  explanation  sulGcient  to 
acconnt  for  the  difference  in  the  d^ree  of  accumulation  of  the  two 
classes." 

The  Beport  proceeds  to  contrast  these  results  with  those  arrived  at 
by  the  English  Commissioners : 

"  l^is  difference  (juat  noted)  is  a  matter  of  so  much  practical 
importance  that  we  may  be  excused  for  Airther  illustrating  it  by 
reterence  to  the  Twenty-first  Beport  of  the  English  Commissioners 
in  Lunacy  : — Of  21,590  patients  iu  the  county  and  borough  asylnma 
of  England  at  let  of  January,  1867,  only  216  were  prirate;  on  the 
other  hand,  of  6691  patients  in  hospitals  and  licensed  bouses,  5070 
were  private.  In  contrast,  the  number  of  patients  discharged  un- 
recovered from  the  county  and  borough  aaylums  in  1866  was  only 
8d4i,  against  1106  similar  discharges  from  the  liospitals  and  licensed 
houses.  The  influence  of  this  result  on  the  accumulation  of  pauper 
patients  in  asylums  is  very  remarkable.  At  1st  of  January,  1863, 
the  private  patients  in  English  asylums  were  2831  males  and  2415 
females  ;  ana  the  pauper  patients  11,299  males  and  13,696  females. 
At  1st  of  January,  1867,  the  private  patients  were  2815  males  and 
2111  females;  and  the  pauper  patients  11,753  males  and  14,245 
femalea.  Tbere  was  thus,  iu  1866,  an  increase  of  only  10  patients, 
against  an  increase  of  1003  pauper  patients.  The  proportion  of 
private  to  pauper  patients,  estimated  on  the  numbers  resident,  was 
1  to  5 ;  whereas,  their  rate  of  increase  was  1  to  100  "  (p.  6). 

With  respect  to  the  relative  proportion  of  the  two  sexes  in  asylums, 
it  appears  that  male  patients  predominate,  as  in  England,  in  point  of 
nomber  over  female,  in  private  establishments;  whilst,  in  pauper 
institntions,  it  is  the  female  inmates  that  are  the  more  numerous. 
1%e  returns  of  the  census  in  1861,  and  those  of  the  proportion  of 
male  to  female  paupers  made  in  1867,  in  Scotland,  vonld  raise  the 
expectation  of  a  predominance  of  females  both  among  private  and 
pauper  patients,  and  one  decidedly  larger  among  the  latter. 

As  to  the  relative  tendency  of  the  two  sexes  to  insanity,  the  Com- 
missioners are  of  opinion,  that  the  statistics  of  t^e  numbers 
resident  and  of  those  admitted  into  asylums  do  not  supply  a  safe 


A  table  u  presented  of  the  number  of  pauper  lunatics  in  33 
counties  of  Scotland,  for  each  year   since   1858,  firom  which   it 
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appears  that  in  some  comities,  chieflj  the  BnuH  and  a^cnltaisl,  the 
number  has  decreased  since  1858. 

"  Id  others  there  has  been  very  little  change ;  wUle,  again,  in 
others  there  haa  been  a  large  increase.  This  increase,  no  doubt, 
bears  a  certain  relation  to  the  increase  of  popolation ;  but  this  cause 
will  not  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  large  growth  of 
pauper  lunacy  in  auch  counties  aa  Aberdeen,  Argyll,  Kircudbright, 
and  Wigtown.  Nor  will  the  recent  erection  ol  district  asylums 
afford  a  solution  of  the  difficulty!  for,  of  the  counties  named,  Argyll 
is  the  only  one  in  which,  since  1858,  a  new  asylum  has  been  pro- 
vided" (p.  7), 

At  p.  xii,  these  wide  vanationa  in  the  proportion  of  lunatics  in 
dilTerent  counties  are  attributed  to  differences  (1},  in  the  constitution 
of  the  inhabitants ;  (2),  in  education  and  mental  culture  j  (3J,  in 
degrees  of  social  intercourse,  and  in  the  amount  and  nature  of  their 
occupations;  and  (4)  in  their  pecuniary  position.  "These  discre- 
pancies, however,  are  so  various  and  manifold,  as  to  render  it  difficult 
to  maintain  there  is  a  greater  extent  of  pauper  Innacy  among  a 
manufacturing  or  agricultural  population,  or  among  peoj^e  of  Saxon 
or  Celtic  race."  And  although  the  greater  mental  activity  of  an 
urban  and  manufacturing  population  may  be  assumed  as  predis- 

C'ng  to  insanity,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  "  that  the  increase  of 
icy  is  found  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  population,  which 
neithor  in  town  nor  country  display  much  mental  activity,  but  which 
are  more  exposed  in  urban  and  manufacturing,  than  in  pastoral  and 
agricultural  communities),  to  overcrowding,  impure  air,  exhausting 
labour,  insufficient  diet,  abuse  of  stimulants,  and  contagious  diseases. 
Again,  "  over-excitement  of  the  intellect  or  feelings  ia  doubtless  a 
not  inlfiequent  cause  of  insanity;  but  among  ^e  pauper  lunatics  who 
aie  admitted  into  asylums,  the  cases  which  originate  in  this  source 
are  few  in  comparison  with  those  which  are  due  to  physical  de- 
teriotatiou"  (p.  xiv). 

The  mortality  in  Scotch  asylums  will  compare  favorably  with  that 
in  Enghsh  and  French  establislmients.  The  average  mortality  for 
five  years  was,  in  Scotland,  on  the  two  sexes  together,  8*24,  and  in 
England  1039  per  cent.  In  France,  on  an  average  of  fourteen  years, 
the  mortality  reached  14'0S  per  cent.  'Hie  death-rate  of  males 
exceeds  that  of  fem^es  in  each  of  the  three  countries  named,  but 
the  relative  excess  is  less  pronounced  in  ScoUand  than  in  England 
or  in  France. 

The  Scottish  Commissioners  have  not  in  their  returns  ventured  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  idiots  and  lunatics,  as  they  are  satisfied  of 
the  fallacy  of  attempts  to  do  so ;  and,  by  way  of  illustration,  cite  the 
returns  made  (o  the  Foor-Law  Board  respectively  by  the  parochial 
authorities  of  St.  Pancras,  and  by  those  of  Bedfordshire  at  lai^, 
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which  represent  only  7  idiots  in  the  London  parish  with  9632 
chargeable  paupers,  and  as  manyaa  lOS  among  the  8841  paupers  of 
Bedfordshire. 

In  Ai^llshire  the  accumulation  of  lunatics  has  to  a  particular 
degree  embarrassed  the  county  authorities;  and  in  April,  1867, 
they  proposed  to  the  Commissiouera  to  be  allowed  to  place  incurable 
and  harmless  lunatics  in  the  ordinary  wards  of  poorhouses.  This 
application  had  the  advantage  of  being  in  accord  with  the  admitted 
practice  in  English  workhouses,  and  with  the  expressed  views  of  the 
English  Lunacy  Board.  However,  the  Commissioners  "reluctantly 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  an  inadvisable"  proposition, 
though  "they  saw  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  establishment 
of  lunatic  wards  in  the  poorhouses  of  Oban  and  Lochgilphead." 

Overcrowding  is  the  great  fault  in  the  Edinbui^h  asylum,  and 
this  institution  is  declared  to  "  already  exceed  the  hmit  compatible 
with  efficient  management;  while  the  extent  of  land,  amounting  to 
about  forty  acres,  is  quite  insufficient  for  the  proper  occupation  and 
exercise  even  of  the  present  numbers"  (p.  xxvi). 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  gerialim  the  remarks  entered  by  the 
Commissioners  respecting  the  state  of  the  several  asylums,  licensed 
houses  and  parochial  wards,  and  of  their  insane  inmates ;  sufBce  it  to 
say,  they  represent  on  the  whole  a  favorable  condition  of  things  both 
with  regard  to  patients  and  to  the  accommodatiou  provided, 
the  exceptions  to  this  being  almost  all  found  in  the  licensed 
houses. 

Dipsomaniacs  claim  a  biief  notice.  Seventeen  such  morally 
aberrant  beings  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  accorded  them  by 
the  Lunacy  Amendment  Act  of  1866,  and  voluntarily  placed  them- 
selves under  control  and  treatment.  Of  these,  fourteen  were  admitted 
into  public,  and  three  into  private  asylums.  "  The  chief  impediment 
(observe  the  Commissioners)  to  the  success  of  special  institutions  for 
dipsomaniacs  is,  the  want  of  the  power  of  compulsory  detention." 
At  the  same  time,  they  do  not  see  Uie  way  in  which  such  power  can 
be  extended. 

The  Medical  Act  and  the  labours  of  the  Medical  Council  liave  not 
succeeded,  as  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  in  securing  for  registered 
practitioners  the  recognition  of  the  validity  of  their  right  to  exercise 
Iheir  profession  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  For,  in  the 
case  of  lunatics  removed  to  Scotland,  the  certificates  of  the  English 
medical  men  are  held  to  be  invalid  fpr  their  detention  in  that 
(foreign?)  land,  and  consequently  certificates  from  Scotch  practi- 
tioners are  required.  We  cannot  perceive  any  sufficient  reason  for 
this  practice,  but  look  upon  it  as  an  anomaly  that  ought  forthwith 
to  be  abolished  as  opposed  to  the  intent  of  the  Medical  Act. 

The  remarkable  diflerence  observed  in  Scotland  between  the  ratio 
of  discharges  of  panper  and  of   private  patients,  challenges  the 
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attention  of  tlie  ComtnissioiieFB,  who,  without  examioing  in  detail 
the  several  canses  assignable  for  such  diversity,  direct  theit  observa- 
tions particularly  to  fiie  statutory  provisions  for  the  discharge  of 
patients.  By  the  29  and  30  Vict.  c.  51,  the  sheriff's  order  for  the 
detention  of  a  patient  lapses  at  the  expiry  of  three  years,  and  it  i» 
incumbent  on  medical  superintendents  at  the  termination  of  the  first 
three  years  to  certify  to  the  necessity  of  prolonged  detention,  in 
order  that  the  detention  may  be  valid,  and  to  repeat  annually  a  like 
certificate  addressed  to  the  sheriff,  in  aider  to  obtain  his  authority  for 
the  seclusion  of  the  patient  the  succeeding  year.  The  intervention 
here  of  the  magistrate  in,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners, 
supererogatory ;  and  the  assimilation  of  the  proceedings  in  Scotbnd 
with  those  in  England  is  advocated. 

Respecting  the  discharge  of  patients  from  asylums,  the  Report 
goes  on  to  say — 

"In  determining  on  the  propriety  of  the  dischargs  of  a  patieut, 
whether  private  or  pauper,  it  appears  to  us  that,  as  a  rule,  superin- 
tendents of  asylums  give  comparatively  little  consideration  to  the 
question  whether  detention  continues  to  be  necessary  or  proper, 

Bxtvided  they  are  satisfied  tbat  the  patient  is  still  of  unsound  mmd. 
ut  the  statutory  form  of  the  medical  certificates  requires  not  only 
that  the  patient  must  he  of  unsound  mind,  but  also  'a  proper  person 
to  be  detained  and  taken  care  of.'  It  thus  appears  that  the  pnwtical 
power  of  detention  which  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  superintendent 
is  very  great,  and  is  liable  to  abuse,  if  not  exercised  with  judgment 
and  disn«tion.  Tiewed  even  in  the  most  favorable  light,  detention 
in  an  asylum  partakes  a  good  deal  of  the  character  of  imprisonment. 
There  is  a  necessity  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  institution,  to 
sacrifice  individual  inclinations,  and  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  officials 
and  attendants." 

These  remarks  are  weighty,  and  in  harmony  with  a  growing 
public  conviction  that  there  is  too  much  imprisonment  of  the 
insane ;  that  the  disposal  of  a  lunatic  in  an  asylum  is  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  final  act,  a  throwing  ofl^  of  all  further  responsibility  about 
him,  a  somewhat  meritorious  deed,  inasmuch  as  it  oners  a  permanent 
provision  for  his  wants  during  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

The  deficiency  in  the  means  of  bathing  was  remarked  upon  in 
English  asylums,  but  it  is  surpassed  in  the  like  institutions  in  Scot- 
land. We  read  of  six  or  eight  individuals  being  bathed  in  the 
same  water,  of  twelve  or  fifteen  males  using  a  general  bath  at  the 
same  time ;  of  the  water  being  changed  only  twice  for  about  forty 
patients.  Moreover,  there  appears  a  general  inferiority  of  Scottish 
as  contrasted  with  English  asylums  in  their  internal  fittings,  in  their 
indoor  means  for  recreation,  in  the  possession  of  books  and  periodi- 
cals, and  in  general  in  those  particulars  which,  to  use  a  favorite 
word  with  the  writer  of  the  Reports,  contribnte  to  the  "  amenity  " 
of  those  establishments. 
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The  reports  by  the  two  Deputy  Cominisaioners,  in  Appendix  ¥, 
present  many  pointB  of  interest.  Thej  refer  to  the  condition  of 
single  patients,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  note  a  progressive  improvement 
is  Uiat  matter. 

"As  regards  a  large  number  of  them,  indeed,  the  state  in  which 
ther  are  now  found  may  be  regarded  aa  satisfactory.  In  comparison 
with  what  existed  before  1858,  the  begging,  ragged,  hentpeekU 
village  fool  in  now  rarely  seen  in  Scotland.  I  hear  (says  Dr. 
Mttdiell)  this  change  often  remarked  upon,  and  it  has  been  effected 
without  placing  in  asrlums  inoffenBive  imbeciles,  who  were  capable 
of  enjoying  family  life  and  fireedom,  and  to  whom  the  discipline  of 
an  asylum  would  have  proved  irksome  and  a  form  of  nnnecessary 
restrunt.  When  such  patients  are  provided  with  judicious  guard- 
ianship, plenty  of  plain  wholesome  food,  a  comfortable  bed,  and 
warm,  well-made  clothing,  they  are  often  so  changed  as  no  longer 
to  attract  attention  either  by  their  appearance  or  their  habits.  But 
besides  this,  the  coneideration  which  is  seen  to  be  bestowed  upon 
them  by  persons  in  authority,  i^  not  without  its  good  influence  on 
the  general  community,  who  are  thus  led  to  reflect  on  the  nature  of 
the  claims  which  the  infirm  in  mind  have  on  our  sympathies.  And 
thus  arises  a  healthful  change  of  feeling  and  conduct,  which  must  be 
ultimately  an  advantage  to  tbe  iosaue  generally."      (P.  228.) 

Dr.  Fateison  seizes  an  opportunity  to  correct  a  misapprehension 
which  the  English  Lunacy  Commissioners  have  fallen  into  regarding 
the  Scottish  system  of  boarding  out  single  cases.  They  remarked  that 
the  plan  of  boarding  out  harmleaa  and  incurable  imbeciles  in 
private  houses,  as  carried  out  in  Scotland,  was  inapplicable  to  the 
circumstances  of  pauper  lunatics  in  England.  They  farther  stated, 
that  there  are  already  6600  residing  as  single  patients,  whom  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  parochial  medical  ofhcer  to  vi^it  and  report  upon  at 
stated  periods,  and  any  of  whom  may  be  removed  to  asylums, 
if  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  neglected  or  improperly 
treated. 

"  Now  (writes  Dr.  Paterson),  if  it  were  to  be  inferred  that  in 
Scotland  the  class  of  single  patients  is  in  a  great  measure  kept  up 
and  recruited  by  the  practice  of  drafting  them  out  of  asylums  into 
private  houses,  under  tbe  care  of  parties  unconnected  with  them  by 
the  ties  of  natural  affection  and  duty ;  or  that  the  superintendence 
and  control  exercised  over  them  is  substantially  the  same  in  the  two 
divisionB  of  the  kingdom,  such  an  inference  would  be  considerably 
wide  of  the  mark." 

The  fact  is,  that  the  majority  live  with  their  own  relatives,  and 
not  more  than  17  per  cent,  have  ever  been  in  asylums. 

"The  great  majority  have  been  simply  allowed  to  remain  where 
we  found  them,  ....  on  our  being  satisfied  that  the  arrangemvnt 
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was  a  Buit&ble  one,  or  capable  of  being  made  bo  ;  and  at  least  88  per 
cent,  consist  of  idiotic  and  demented  pereons,  for  whom  asylum 

treatment  would  have  been  unsuitable  or  unnecessary The 

real  advantage  which  the  Scotch  system  can  lay  claim  to  in  its  mode 
of  dealing  with  single  patients,  and  which  is  essentially  favorable  to 
its  still  further  development,  appears  to  me  to  consist  not  so  much  in 
the  fact  of  the  residence  of  a  certain  proportion  of  pauper  lunatics 
with  their  own  families  or  with  strangers,  as  in  the  necessity  for  the 
sanction  of  the  Board  of  Lunacy  being  given  in  each  case  before 
8uch  residence  can  be  permitted,  and  in  the  visits  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  parochial  medicsl  officers  and  inspectors  of  poor  to  pay  to 
the  patients  at  regular  periods,  being  supplemented  by  those  of 
accredited  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Lunacy,  who  are  charged 
to  inquire  into  the  sufficiency  of  the  guardianship,  allowances, 
clothing,  and  general  accommodation,  and  on  whose  unfavorable 
report  the  sanction  may  be  withdrawn  and  the  patients  sent  to  an 
asylum."     (P.  241.) 

Another  feature  belonging  to  the  Scotch  system  of  boarding  out 
patients,  which  is  likely  to  undergo  considerable  development,  is 
that  of  granting  licenses,  free  of  charge,  by  the  Board  to  house- 
holders for  the  reception  of  lunatics  not  exceeding  four  in  number, 
lu  the  generality  of  cases  the  license  is  restricted  as  yet  to  two 
patients. 

"  The  character  of  the  applicant,  and  suitableness  of  the  bouse, 
are  duly  inquired  into  by  the  Board  before  granting  the  license ;  and 
the  sanction  of  the  Board,  founded  on  a  medical  certificate  of  the 
patient's  fitness  to  be  placed  in  a  special  licensed  house  is  further 
required  in  each  case,  fiules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  and 
muiagement  of  the  house  are  also  enforced," 

and  visitations  periodically  mude  h;  the  members  of  the  Board. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  patients  boarded  out,  it  is 
worth  while  to  notice  that  the  rate  of  mortality  among  those  so 
placed  is  less  than  among  the  inmates  of  asylums  and  of  lunatic 
wards. 

"  That  it  should  he  less  than  the  mortality  among  asylum  patients 
ia  not  surprising,  considering  the  amount  of  active  disease  in  such 
establishments ;  but  that  it  should  be  so  considerably  lose  than  what 
occurs  in  lunatic  wards  of  poorhouses  must  appear  remarkable, 
especially  when  it  is  taken  into  account  that  the  patients  in  such 
wards  are,  for  the  most  part,  like  those  in  private  dwellings,  idiots 
and  dements ;  and  that,  as  a  rule,  the  physical  wants  of  the  former 
are  more  amply  supplied.  "We  can  ofl'er  no  explanation  of  this  fact 
beyond  the  conjecture  that  the  manner  of  living  in  private  dweUings, 
involving,  as  a  rule,  greater  freedom  and  greater  variety,  more  than 
counterbalances  the  advantages  which  better  diet,  better  clothing, 
better  bedding,  better  housing,  and  greater  cleanlioeBS,  might  be 
supposed  to  convey," 
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In  the  above  quotatioDs  and  remarks,  we  have  brought  under 
review  some  of  the  important  reaults  and  problems  to  be  met  with 
in  this  excellent  report  trom  the  Board  of  Gommisaioners  in  Lunacy  , 
for  Scotland.  It  is  one  great  social  problem  of  the  day,  how  are 
the  unsound  in  mind  to  be  best  provided  forj  at  the  least  cost  to 
the  public,  commensurate  with  the  best  interests  of  the  unfortunate 
individuals  concerned.  The  system  of  anregation  has  been  fullv 
tested  and  is  found  wanting.  Qigantic  asylums  are  gigantic  eviu 
and  undoubted  mistakes.  The  questions  for  solution  remain;  how 
far  can  the  principle  of  distributing,  maintaining,  and  supervising 
patients  in  their  cottage  homes,  and  in  small  licensed  houses,  be 
extended  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  collect  together  and  to  shut  np  io 
expensive  asylums  aU  the  crazy  and  weakminded  members  of  the 
community  ? 


Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  ^c.  By  W,  Cabpentbr, 
M.D.  Edited  by  H.  Power,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.  Seventh 
Edition.     London,  1869.     Pp.  1032. 

Dr.  Carpenter's  writings  have  so  long  been  the  accepted 
standard  works  on  physiology  io  this  country  that,  in  taking  up 
the  new  edition  of  his  '  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,'  we 
seem  to  be  reviewing  rather  the  progress  and  position  of  the 
acience  of  physiolt^  in  England  than  discussing  the  merits  of  a 
particular  treatise  on  this  subject.  This  may  be  said  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  Dr.  Carpenter  no  longer  takes  any  part 
in  the  compilation  of  the  work,  and  does  not  even  exercise  the 
slight  supervision  over  it  he  gave  to  the  last  edition,  but  leaves 
the  responsibility  entirely  with  the  present  editor. 

When,  after  an  interval  of  ten  years,  the  sixth  edition  appeared 
it  was  at  once  recognised  that  in  Mr.  Power  Dr.  Carpenter  had 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  successor  competent  in  all  respects 
to  carry  on  his  work.  Ten  years  leave  an  enormous  gap  in  a 
science  advancing  so  rapidly  as  physiology,  but  almost  all  the 
discoveries  which  had  been  made,  and  all  the  facts  of  import- 
ance which  had  been  established,  had  been  appropriated ;  the 
vast  stores  of  scientific  literature,  foreign,  and  especially  German, 
as  well  as  English,  had  been  swept,  and  the  results  carefully 
sifted,  combined  with  such  older  views  as  had  stood  the  test  of 
lime,  into  a  complete  and  harmonious  system. 

Five  years  have  barely  passed  and  another  edition  has  been 
called  for.    An  author  is  usually  considered  to  have  done  all  that 
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can  be  expected  of  him  if  under  such  circumstanccB  he  is  able  to 
eay  that  two  or  three  chapters  have  received  coiiBiderable  additions 
.  and  alterations,  but  Mr.  Power  hns  to  state  that  two  or  three 
chapters  only  out  of  so  large  a  work  have  escaped  considerable 
modification.  In  physiology  every  year  seems  to  be  increasingly 
fruitful  of  results  ;  careful  and  minute  investigations  are  being 
made  in  every  department,  instruments  of  precision  (bon'Owed 
from  the  methods  of  physical  research)  are  applied  in  the 
observation  of  vital  actions,  and  unheard-of  microscopic  powerij 
are  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  investigation  of  structure.  All 
the  collateral  sciences,  also,  have  made  great  advances,  and 
moreover  the  principles  of  abiological  science  have  been  extended 
with  increasing  boldness  into  biology.  This  unexampled  activity 
renders  the  task  of  the  systematic  writer  who  has  the  ambition 
to  make  bis  work  reflect  faithfully  the  state  of  knowledge  in 
bis  time  most  arduous.  Mr.  Power  has  certainly  so  found  it, 
but  he  has  proved  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  amount  and 
variety  of  new  matter  introduced  in  the  present  edition  cannot 
be  imagined  by  anyone  who  has  not  gone  over  it  passage  by 
passage.  It  is  comprehensible  only  on  the  supposition  that  new 
researches  are  noted  from  day  to  day,  while  the  harmonious 
blending  of  these  with  knowledge  previously  acquired,  the  careful 
eliminationof  views  rendered  obsolete  by  the  prepress  of  science 
and  the  exclusion  of  doubtful  doctrines  indicate  the  exercise  of 
much  thought  and  judgment. 

It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  respect  for  opinions  and 
doctrines  enunciated  by  Dr.  Carpenter  has  sometimes  been 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  very  necessary  process  of  pruning, 
and  we  are  persuaded  no  one  will  more  regret  it  tnan  Dr. 
Carpenter  himself.  We  do  not  believe  that  he  has  arrived  at 
that  stage  when  the  ideas  crystallise  into  rigid  and  definite  forms 
with  the  hardening  of  the  cerebral  convolutions ;  he  gives 
abundant  evidence  that  the  molecular  activity  iti  his  brain  is  as 
great  as  ever,  and  he  keeps  pace  with  the  best  of  his  contem- 
poraries. The  more  boldly  every  doctrine  is  scrutinised,  and 
every  interpretation  of  fact  which  may  have  been  rendered 
doubtful  by  newer  investigations  expunged,  the  more  likely  is 
the  work  to  represent  what  it  would  have  been  in  Dr. 
Carpenter's  own  hands. 

Coming  now  to  our  task  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  notice 
all  the  modifications  and  additions  which  have  been  made,  or 
even  all  which  are  of  real  importance.  We  shall  briefly  mention 
such  new  facts  and  views  as  seem  to  us  of  most  consequence ; 
and  since  English  physiology  will  be  judged  by  this  work,  and 
its  reputation  concerns  more  or  less  all  English  physiologists, 
we  shall  devote  more  attention  to  the  discussion  of  points  which 
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appear  to  us  doubtful,  and  we  shall  be  uDspating  in  our  criti- 
cisms on  any  shortcomiDgs  we  may  detect. 

The  first  two  chapters  have  remained  unaltered,  and  are  from 
the  hand  of  Dr.  Carpenter.  They  are  followed  by  two  entirely 
new  chapters  "  On  the  Minute  Anatomy  of  the  Connective 
Tissue, — Cellsand  their  derivations,"  and  "On  tbeChemical  Com- 
position of  the  Body."  These  were  unquestionably  needed,  and 
we  are  disposed  to  attach  a  certain  significance  to  their  intro- 
duction ;  it  is  in  anatomical  structure  and  tissue-metamorphosis 
on  the  one  hand,  and  in  chemical  composition  and  chemical 
change  on  the  other,  that  physiology  essentially  consists. 

The  chapter  "  On  the  Minute  Structure  of  the  Connective 
Tissues,"  under  which  term  are  included  epithelium,  fibrous 
and  adipose  tissues,  cartilage,  bone,  Sea.,  is  in  its  way  perfect. 
The  description  of  the  structures  is  clear,  and  includes  every 
point  of  importance  without  being  laden  with  unnecessary 
<tetail.  The  terminolo<;y  of  Dr.  Lionel  Beale,  in  which  the 
"  elementary  part,"  composed  of  "germinal  matter"  and  "  formed 
material,"  takes  the  place  of  the  "  cell,"  is  adopted ;  and, 
although  an  outline  of  other  views  on  the  mode  of  development 
of  tissues  is  given,  that  of  Dr.  Bvale  is  substantially  adhered 
to.  Curiously  enough,  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  the 
well-known,  and  at  one  time  widely  accepted,  theory  of  tissue- 
formation  with  which  Prof.  Huxley's  name  is  associated.  We 
tielieve  it  has  had  its  day,  and  that  the  philosophical  and  com- 
prehensive theory  of  Dr.  Beale  must  ultimately  obtain  general 
assent,  but  we  did  not  think  it  so  utterly  extinct  as  this  omis- 
sion seems  to  indicate. 

We  cannot  speak  with  the  same  unqualified  admiration  of  the 
chapter  on  the  chemical  composition  of  the  body.  To  begin  with, 
the  old  formulse  are  employed.  This  may  make  it  more  acceptable 
to  readers  to  whom  these  are  familiar ;  and  any  one  who  has  gone 
through  the  painful  process  of  modernizing  his  chemistry,  would 
gladly  spare  Mr.  Power  the  labour  of  revising  and  altering  every 
chemical  formula  in  the  book  which  would  be  involved  by  a  change 
in  the  notation  here ;  but  this  is  what  it  must  come  to.  Then  we 
think  it  should  not  be  the  sole  object  of  such  a  chapter  to  give 
a  list  of  substances  found  in  the  body  with  their  chemical  cumpo  - 
sition  and  properties.  A  great  opportunity  is  lost  when  it  is  not 
at  once  shown  how  descent  in  chemical  constitution  ia  the  source 
of  active  force.  This  we  acknowledge  is  mere  individual 
opinion,  and  we  hasten  to  add  that  it  is  done  in  the  section  "  On 
the  Balance  of  the  Vital  Economy ;"  it  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage, however,  if  the  principle  were  stated  early  so  as  to  be  held 
in  view  by  the  student  throughout.  To  trace  the  successive 
steps  through  which  the  large  and  complex  molecules  of  blood 
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and  tissue  descend  to  the  simple  combinations  found  in  the  ex- 
cretions would,  moreover,  furnish  a  key  to  a  natural  and  scien- 
tific arrangement  of  the  bodies  considered  in  the  chapter  itself, 
the  want  of  which  would  be  evident  were  we  to  enumerate 
them  in  the  order  followed.  We  should  thus  have  first  the 
proximate  principles  nitrogenised,  non-nitrogenised,  and  inor- 
ganic— this  term  proximate  principle  being  used  with  its  old 
signification,  not,  perhaps,  easy  to  define  rigidly,  but  as  com- 
prising the  substances  from  which  the  textures  are  actually  built 
up.  Employed  as  it  often  is  now  to  indicate  any  and  every 
substance  found  in  the  body,  intestinal  gases  not  excepted,  it  is 
deprived  of  all  real  meaning.  We  should  then  liave  secondary 
organic  compounds,  and,  finally,  those  matters  which  are  on 
their  way  to  the  differeut  excretory  organs  or  are  found  in  the 
excretions.  A  contingent  advantage  which  would  almost  cer- 
tainly result  from  the  introduction  of  a  comprehensive  chapter 
on  the  chemical  composition  of  the  body  would  be  that  the 
saline  constituents  would  receive  more  adequate  consideration. 
The  paragraph  in  the  section  on  the  balance  of  the  vital  eco- 
nomy on  the  uses  of  the  mineral  matters  does  not  fit  in  well 
with  the  line  of  reasoning  there  followed,  and  on  that  account 
probably  does  not  satisfy  us ;  still  less  does  the  brief  notice  they 
receive  in  the  cliapter  now  under  consideration.  Hitherto, 
although  the  importance  of  saline  matters  has  been  forced  upon 
the  attention  of  physiologists  and  physicians  by  a  great  variety 
of  facts,  little  has  been  done  towards  ascertaining  the  pari  they 
play  in  the  organism,  but  it  seems  as  if  we  were  approaching 
some  comprehension  of  it  in  their  influence  on  the  large  and 
mobile  organic  molecule. 

In  turning  to  the  next  chapter)  on  the  "  Nature  and  Destination 
of  Food,"  we  cannot  help  reverting  once  more  to  our  ideal  chapter 
on  the  chemical  composition  of  the  body,  to  say  how  greatly 
the  consideration  of  the  food  would  be  facilitated  by  it,  and 
how  much  more  of  force  there  would  be  in  the  observation  with 
which  the  chapter  on  this  subject  opens.  The  information 
about  food  was  so  complete  in  the  former  edition  that  little 
change  has  been  found  necessary ;  the  results  of  Dr.  Edward 
Smith's  recent  inquiry  into  the  food  of  difierent  classes  of  the 
community  have,  however,  been  introduced.  We  see  that  the 
German  sausage  poison  now  explained  by  Trichiniasis  is  still 
attributed  to  some  ferment,  an  oversight  of  no  great  importance, 
perhaps,  but  worth  while  pointing  out  in  passing. 

The  accounts  of  the  acts  of  deglutition  and  of  vomiting  have 
been  further  improved.  One  of  the  features  of  modern  phy- 
siology of  which  the  author  shows  himself  fully  aware,  is  the 
importance  attached  to  accuracy  and  completeness  in   the  de~ 
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scriptioD  of  what  might  be  considered  small  matters ;  thie  is 
exemplified  id  the  amount  uf  altt-ntion  which  has  beeu  devoted 
to  deglutition.  New  facta  relating  to  the  movements  subsidiary 
to  deglutition,  are  the  control  shown  to  be  exercised  over  different 
parts  of  the  alimentary  canal  by  different  sympathetic  ganglia, 
and  the  inhibitory  influence  of  the  great  splanchnic  on  the  smalt 
intestine.  New  observations  of  greater  interest  have  been 
added  respecting  the  digestive  fluids,  the  saliva,  gastric,  and 
pancreatic  juice,  and  their  mode  of  secretion.  The  differences 
ID  the  characters  and  probable  uses  of  the  parotid,  submaxillary, 
and  sublingual  secretions  are  described,  and  a  fuller  account 
is  given  of  the  influence  on  the  activity  of  these  glaads  by 
their  double  Dervous  supply.  Pfliiger  believes  that  he  has 
traced  nerve-fibres  directly  into  the  gland-cells,  and  his  re- 
markable drawings  of  this  termination  of  nerves  are  given.  It 
may  be  taken  as  proved  that  nerves  influence  secretion  directly, 
as  well  as  indirectly  by  affecting  the  supply  of  blood,  and 
Pfluger's  observations  might  render  this  more  intelligible.  We 
think,  however,  with  the  author,  that  we  must  wait  for  con- 
firmation before  we  begin  to  build  conclusions  upon  tbem. 

A  very  interesting  point  has  been  made  out  with  respect  to 
the  gastric  juice,  and  demonstrated  in  different  ways  by  Bernard, 
Briicke,  and  Schiff;  it  is,  that  the  pepsine  is  formed,  and 
stored  up  in  the  gastric  glands,  the  hydrochloric  acid  on  the 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  admixture  of  the  two, 
which  constitutes  the  active  digestive  fluid,  taking  place  only 
on  the  arrival  of  food  in  the  stomach.  No  explanation  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  liberated,  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  chemical  operations  which  take  place  in  the 
body,  is  attempted,  but  we  think  Dr.  Bence  Jones's  hypothesis 
receives  support  from  the  fact  that  it  is  proved  to  be  set  free  on 
the  surface.  The  old  notion  that  the  stomach  escaped  self- 
digestion  in  virtue  of  its  vitality,  and  that  a  living  animal  or 
part  enjoyed  the  same  immunity  has  been  conclusively  disproved. 
The  leg  of  a  living  frog  inserted  into  a  gastric  fistula  is  speedily 
acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juice,  and  Dr.  Pavy's  experiment  of 
ligaturing  one  or  more  of  the  vessels  of  the  stomacn  shows  by 
the  erosion  of  the  parts  from  which  blood  has  been  cut  off,  that 
it  is  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  circulating  in  it  which  preserves 
the  integrity  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  new  matter  of  greatest  importance,  however,  is  probably 
that  which  relates  to  the  modification  in  character  of  the  so-called 
prote'ids  during  digestion,  by  which  they  lose  their  colloid  non- 
diffusibility  and  pass  readily  through  organic  membranes,  ceasing 
also  to  undergo  coagulation  by  beat  and  acids.  The  osmotic 
equivalent  of  albumen  is  100,  i.  e.  it  is  absolutely  non-diffuaible ; 
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of  peptooea,  into  which  it  is  converted  by  digestion,  T'l  to  9*9. 
We  h&T«  in  this  change  a  simple  and  satisfactory  solution  of 
one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  physical  explanation  of  the  process 
of  absorption.  We  may  hope,  perhaps,  for  some  equally  satisfao* 
tory  explanation  of  the  alworplion  of  fatty  matters,  which  will 
render  unnecessary  the  pores  and  channels  of  Hetdenhain  and 
Brucke  with  the  tubular  connective- tissue  corpuscles  forming 
part  of  their  absorptive  apparatus  j  or  the  vacuoles  of  Letzericb, 
which  are  figured  and  described.  These  observations  ought, 
no  doubt,  to  have  a  place  in  a  systematic  work,  and  we  do  not 
find  that  undue  importance  is  attached  to  them  by  the  author; 
but  we  may  as  well  say,  for  ourselves,  iit  once,  that  we  regard 
them,  tf^ther  with  the  nerve-supply  to  glandular  epithelium 
described  hy  Pfliiger,  already  mentioned,  and  the  diagrammatic 
bile-passages  of  Uering  figured  later  with  almost  invincible 
suspicion.  We  hare  only  to  add  that  the  pancreaiic  fluid  has 
now  been  conclusively  shown  to  have  a  digestive  action  on 
albuminoid  substances,  and  we  pass  to  the  section  on  absorption 
and  sanguification,  in  which  a  crowd  of  minor  alterations  and 
improvements  have  been  made,  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to 
a  considerable  change,  no  important  modification  of  doctrine, 
however,  having  been  introduced. 

The  lymphatics  are  described  as  having  their  origin  in  the 
interstices  of  the  tissues,  in  which  the  spare  nutrient  fluid 
exuding  under  pressure  from  the  capillaries,  travels  to  delicate 
canals  with  distinct  walls,  which  are  the  first  lymphatic  vessels, 
properly  speaking ;  and  even  the  commencing  lacteals,  of  which 
Teicbmann  has  given  the  magnificent  drawings  with  which  we 
were  here  made  familiar  by  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  are 
pronounced  by  His  to  be  merely  inter- text ural  spaces.  Mr. 
Power  does  not  endorse  the  vieivs  of  His,  which  would  obviously 
exclude  the  idea  of  selective  absorption,  the  power  so  long  attri- 
buted to  both  lacteals  and  lymphatics,  but  especially  to  the  former. 
For  ourselves,  we  fully  accept  them,  and  account  for  the  charac- 
teristic fatty  matters  of  chyle  by  the  superior  diffusibility  of  the 
salts  and  peptones  which  pass  through  the  capillary  wall  into 
the  blood,  leaving  the  fat  behind  in  the  interstices  of  the  struc- 
tures to  be  carried  on  to  the  blood  in  the  lacteal  system.  We 
can  only  mention  the  fuller  account  of  the  formation  of  the 
lymph-corpuscle,  and  of  the  successive  appearances  presented 
by  the  chyle  in  the  elaboration  which  it  undergoes. 

In  the  chapter  on"TheBlood,"  which  follows,  the  additions  are 
both  numerous  and  important.  It  contains  new  representations 
of  the  various  forms  which  may  he  presented  by  the  blood-cor- 
puscles, white  and  red,  and  gives  the  results  of  recent  investiga- 
tions, by   which  our  knowledge  of  the   constitution  of  these 
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bodies  has  been  tendered  much  mote  definite.     The  white  cor- 

Suacle  is  larger  than  the  lymph-globule,  which,  according  to 
[r.  Gulliver,  is  a  nucleus;  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  nucleated 
cell,  but  exhibits  lively  amcebiform  movements,  and  may  enclose 
particles  of  colouring  matter  or  carbon,  or  even  a  red  corptiscle. 
The  white  corpuscles  also  have  been  seen  to  pass  through  the 
capillary  walls.  The  red  corpuscles  are  desciibed  as  consisting 
of  a  colourless  stroma,  composed  of  protagon,  in  combination 
with  which  is  the  colouring  matter  hEeuio-globin  ;  they  have  no 
cell-membrane,  but  are  homogeneous  masses  of  formed  material 
— "  germinal  matter"  is  the  term  actually  used ;  but  this  must  be 
a  slip  of  the  pen,  since  tliey  have  none  of  the  characters  of  this 
substance.  The  hEemo-globin  has  a  tendency  to  assume  the 
crystalline  form,  especially  in  some  animals ;  and  it  can  be  split 
up  into  an  albuminoid  substance  and  "htematin,"  formerly 
supposed  to  be  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood.  Spectrum 
analysis  of  the  blood  has  already  yielded  important  results,  more 
particularly  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  Stokes,  by  showing  the  changes 
which  hxmo-globin  may  undergo  :  it  seems  clear,  for  example, 
as  Prof.  Stokes  suggests,  that  the  colouring  matter  may  be 
regarded  as  the  carrier  of  oxygen  from  the  lungs  to  the  tissues. 
This  means  of  research  is  also  being  employed  as  a  potent  in- 
strument of  investigation  as  to  the  action  of  poisons  on  the 
blood.  A  paragraph,  consequently,  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
spectrum  analysis,  an  additional  guarantee  of  the  acJ^uracy  and 
completeness  of  which,  were  any  needed,  is  furnished  by  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Sorby  has  supplied  a  table  in  which  the  spectra  of 
scarlet  and  purple  cruorine  or  oxidized  and  reduced  hsemo-globin, 
of  htemo-globin  with  carbonic  oxide,  of  blood- stains,  and  of  hse- 
matin  in  various  combinations,  are  referred  to  the  standard 
interference  spectrum  to  which  his  name  is  attached. 

The  controversy  as  to  the  cause  of  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood  has  shrunk  into  very  narrow  limits.  The  only  hypothesis 
which  now  holds  its  ground  is  that  which  refers  it  to  the  com- 
bination of  fibrinogen  and  fibri no-plastic  substance.  Mr.  Power 
does  not  encumber  his  pages  with  the  new  controversy  which 
has  arisen  on  the  question  why  these  two  substances  do  not 
combine  while  the  blood  is  circulating  in  the  vessels. 

In  no  department  of  physiology,  perhaps,  have  such  advances 
been  made  as  in  our  knowledge  of  the  circulation.  Movements 
which  could  be  seen  and  felt,  invited  the  application  of  the 
methods  of  physical  research,  and  the  result  is  an  exactitude 
and  certainty  in  our  knowledge,  such  as  has  been  attained  with 
respect  to  no  other  equally  extensive  and  important  function. 
The  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  also,  has 
been  the  subject  of  recent  investigation,  more  particularly  by  that 
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Dr.  Pettigrew,  and  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  circulatory  apparatus — always  a  favorite  line 
of  experimental  inquiry — seems  to  have  lost  none  of  its  attrac- 
tions. Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  new  matter  which  found 
a  pkce  in  the  last  edition,  great  additions  have  again  been  made, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  results  of  all  the  important  invest!* 
gations  made  up  to  the  present  moment  are  emboilied.  There 
IS  just  one  omission  which  we  cannot  but  regret,  and  that  is, 
that  a  fuller  account  of  Chauveau  and  Marcy's  cardiograph  has 
not  been  given.  By  this  instrument  the  movements  of  the 
auricle,  of  the  ventriclej  and  of  the  surface  of  the  heart,  are 
simultaneously  recorded,  and  the  order  and  duration  of  the  con- 
traction and  dilatation  of  the  diflerent  cavities  placed  beyond 
the  region  of  conjecture.  .The  trace  yielded  by  the  cardiograph 
is  given,  but  we  should  have  wished  that  no  English  student 
could  escape  being  made  acquainted  with  the  instrument  itself; 
and  no  one  can  study  its  action  and  revelations  without  profit. 
We  think,  for  example,  that  the  following  quotation  from  Dr. 
Halford  could  not  have  co- existed  in  the  text  with  an  account  of 
the  cardiograph : — "  When  the  auricle  is  about  to  iuject  the 
ventricle,  the  latter  is  empty  and  contracted,  with  its  distal  or 
ventriculo-arterial  valves  firmly  shut  down  by  the  pressure  of 
the  blood  upon  their  upper  surfaces.  Immediately  upon  the 
contraction  of  the  auricle,  its  contained  blood  passes  into  (dis- 
tending and  lengthening)  the  ventricle ;  and  the  force  which  it 
transmits  not  being  sufficient  to  overcome  the  arterial  pressure 
and  weight  of  the  blood  u[ion  the  upper  or  arterial  surface  of 
semilunar  valves,  is  expended  in  distending  the  ventricle  and 

closing  the  auric ulo- ventricular  valve    To  this  succeeds 

the  ventricular  contraction,  &c."  This  description  of  the  action 
of  the  heart  is  altt^ther  inaccurate,  and  is,  indeed,  inconsistent 
with  the  scheme  of  the  heart-movements  given  in  close  juxta- 
position with  it,  by  which  it  is  seen  that  wht;n  the  auricle  is 
about  to  inject  the  ventricle  the  latter  cavity  ia  already  dilated, 
and  all  but  full.  We  must  demur,  also,  to  the  account  of  the 
movements  of  the  apex  and  base,  and  to  the  cause  assigned  for 
these  movements,  apparently  drawn  from  the  same  source  The 
apex  is  not  pressed  downwards  and  backwards  (except,  perhaps, 
in  the  donkey ;  and  in  this  animal  not  in  the  way  described), 
and  the  downward  movement  of  the  base  is  ?»(  due  to  the  recoil 
of  the  arteries.  Curiously  enough  this  recoil  of  the  arteries  has 
also  at  one  time  been  supposed  to  throw  the  heart  forwards  and 
upwards,  and  to  cause  the  impulse. 

We  regret  extremely  that  Mr.  Power  bad  not  the  opportunity 
before  writing  this  chapter  of  consulting  part  of  Dr.  Sibson's 
'  Medical  Anatomy,'  which    we    notice    at    another   page    in 
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this  number  of  the  Review,  in  which  the  change  in  the 
form  and  position  of  the  heart  in  systole  and  diastole  is 
described  with  admirable  minuteness  and  accuracy.  It  is  there 
clearly  shown  that  the  heart  as  a  whole  has  no  movement  of 
translation  impressed  upon  it  either  by  the  vessels  or  by  its  own 
contraction,  but  that  a  certain  part,  near  the  septum  between 
the  ventricles,  remains  comparatively  at  rest ;  and  that  towards 
the  septum  and  this  point  the  apex,  base,  and  great  vessels  are 
approximated  in  different  degrees  in  systole  by  the  contraction 
of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart.  The  causation  of  the  im- 
pulse is  also  perfectly  elucidated.  We  refrain  from  entering 
upon  the  much  disputed  question,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  sounds 
of  the  heart,  on  which  the  last  vord  has  not  by  any  means  been 
said ;  and  we  need  say  little  of  the  movement  of  the  blood  in 
the  arteries  since  this  was  fully  considered  in  the  former  edition. 
A  new  instrument,  however,  is  described — the  hgemodromograph 
of  Mr.  Lortet,  which  indicates  the  rapidity,  or,  we  might  more 
accurately  say,  the  viiriations  in  the  rapidity  of  the  blood- 
current.  The  indications  obtained  by  means  of  this  instrument, 
correlated  with  those  of  the  sphygmograph,  give  very  interesting 
results,  showing  that  the  maximum  of  rapidity  does  not  coincide 
with  the  maximum  of  pressure,  but  precedes  it  somewhat,  the 
resistance  in  the  capillaries  checking  the  speed  before  the  vis  & 
terg6  has  reached  its  greatest  intensity. 

The  application  of  instrumental  means  of  investigation  has 
also  rendered  our  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  respiration  on 
the  action  of  the  heart  more  precise,  and  we  have  to  congratulate 
ourselves  that  an  English  physiologist.  Dr.  Sanderson,  has  con- 
tributed to  this  in  an  important  degree.  An  instructive  trace 
by  this  observer  is  given,  which  shows  that  inspiration  is  fol- 
lowed by  increased  tension  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries,  and 
increased  frequency  of  the  pulse. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  must  express  our 
regret  that  the  mode  of  production  of  the  pulse  is  not  more  dis- 
tinctly shown.  The  time-honoured  discussion  respecting  the 
relative  amount  of  the  elongation  and  lateral  expansion  of  the 
artery  suggests,  or  rather  confirms,  the  idea  which  6rst  occurs  to 
the  observer,  that  what  we  feel  when  we  place  the  finger  on  the 
wrist  and  what  lifts  the  sphygmographic  lever  is  the  actual 
enlargement  of  the  vessel ;  and,  indeed,  a  well-known  '  Hand- 
book of  the  Sphygmograph '  opens  with  the  statement  that  the 
"  pulsation  is  principally  due  to  the  fact  that  the  artery  enlarges 
during  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  and  returns  to  its  previous 
condition  during  the  diastolic  relaxation."  A  moment's  re- 
flection shows  mat  this  is  not  the  case.  Pulsation  would  be 
felt  were  the  arteries  entirely  devoid  of  elasticity  and  incapable 
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of  any  enlargement,  lateral  or  longitudinal,  provided,  of  course, 
that  their  walls  were  flexible.  What  we  feel  and  distinguish  is 
the  increased  tension  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel  by  the  pressure 
of  the  blood  in  its  interior,  and  we  reco}<nise  it  by  compressing, 
and  more  or  less  Battening,  the  vessel  during  the  diastole  of  the 
heart ;  the  increased  pressure  of  systole  then  tends  to  make  it 
resume  its  circular  form  and  push  away  the  finger.  We  do  not 
think  that  argument  can  be  needed  in  support  of  this  view, 
when  once  it  is  stated,  and  it  is  of  consequence,  that  in  a  simple 
but  important  matter  of  this  kind  right  ideas  should  be  enter- 
tained. 

We  have  passed  over  the  account  of  the  researches  on  the 
influence  cu  the  heart's  action  exerted  by  the  different  nerves 
which  pass  to  it,  a  question  of  the  most  complicated  character, 
which  cannot  as  yet  be  considered  to  be  finally  settled.  It 
appears,  however,  that  certain  nerve-fibres  from  the  medulla 
which  pass  out  by  the  last  cervical,  and  two  upper  dorsal  nerves 
into  the  corresponding  sympathetic  ganglia,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  conveying  an  accelerating  influence  to  the  heart,  while 
the  retarding  or  inhibitory  action  of  the  vagus  is  coufirmed.  It 
has  been  found,  also,  that  the  action  of  the  heart  may  be 
retarded  by  irritation  of  the  central  cut  end  of  a  small  branch 
of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  which  has  been  called  by  the 
discoverers,  MM.  Cyon  and  Ludwig,  the  depressor  nerve  of  the 
heart.  This  nerve  also  causes  dilatation  of  the  aorta;  the 
splanchnics,  on  the  other  baud,  cause  powerful  contraction  of  the 
vessels  of  the  abdomen,  and  by  this  effect  on  the  great  vessels 
the  blood -pressure  in  the  arteries  is  diminished  or  increased. 

In  the  chapter  on"Respiration"are  some  recent  contributions 
to  the  anatomy  of  the  lungs,  among  which  are  Professor  Turner's 
investigations  of  the  bronchial  system  of  vessels.  There  are 
new  facts,  also,  which  tend  to  show  that  absence  of  oxygen 
rather  than  presence  of  carbonic  acid  is  the  exciting  cause  of 
the  respiratory  movements;  but  the  most  important  recent 
addition  to  our  knowledge  in  this  department  of  physiology  is 
the  discovery  by  Petteukofer  and  Voit,  supposing  it  to  hold 
good,  of  which  there  is  some  doubt,  that  in  the  night  a  targe 
excess  of  oxygen  is  retained  in  the  system,  and  stored  up  for  the 
active  work  of  the  waking  hours. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  undue  prominence  formerly 
assigned  by  Dr.  Carpenter  to  overcrowding,  as  such,  in  the 
causation  of  cholera  has  been  rectified,  and  that  an  incidental 
efiect  of  the  overcrowding,  the  poisoning  of  the  water-supply,  is 
recognised  as  the  main  element  in  the  spread  of  this  terrible 


There  is  one  statement  made  in  connection  with  the  function 
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of  respiration  in  almost  all  works  ob  physiology  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  understand.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  best  authority  ;  it  is 
repeated  by  every  one,  and  could  not  possibly  be  omitted  from 
a  book  like  the  one  under  review  without  reason  given.  It  is 
that  in  females  at  the  age  of  puberty  the  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  excreted  by  the  lungs  abruptly  ceases  to  increase  as  it 
otherwise  would  with  age  and  growth,  and  remains  stationary 
so  long  as  menstruation  is  regular,  but  is  augmented  when  this 
fimction  is  suspended,  whether  from  pregnancy  or  other  tempo- 
rary cause ;  and  again,  when  it  finally  ceases.  Of  course  the 
inference  is  that  the  catamenia  carry  off  a  something  which  is 
accumulating  in  the  intervals,  of  which  accumulation  the  dimi- 
nished excretion  of  CO,  is  a  sign ;  hut  this  is  preposterous.  The 
loss  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood  once  a  mouth  cannot  possibly 
compensate  for  the  retention  of  an  ounce  of  carbon  per  diem, 
which,  at  a  moderate  calculation,  would  be  the  difference 
between  the  amount  gtvcu  off  by  a  girl  of  fifteen,  and  the 
amount  which  ought  to  be  given  off  by  a  woman  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty-five.  Do  women  require  less  food  per  pound  of  body 
weight  ?  Or  does  carbon  habitually  leave  the  system  by  some 
other  channel  than  the  lungs,  and  in  some  other  form  than 
CO,?  Or  have  we  not  in  the  whole  statement  a  hasty  gene- 
ralisation from  insufficient  data  ? 

But  we  hasten  from  this  to  a  part  of  the  work  for  which  the 
present  editor  is  directly  responsible,  as  he  certainly  is  not  fur 
the  statement  just  discussed.  We  refer  to  the  section  on  the 
"  Balance  of  the  Vital  Economy,"  which  first  appeared  in  the 
last  edition.  It  then  embraced  a  coDsideration  of  the  total 
movemeut  of  matter  in  the  organism,  and  to  this  is  now  added 
an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  work  doae  in  the  body,  and  an 
explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  the  various  forms  of  force 
engaged  in  this  work  were  evolved  from  the  food.  This  is  a 
subject  which  has  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  physio- 
logists of  late  years,  and  as  we  have  seen  in  the  chapter  on 
circulation  the  application  of  the  methods  of  physical  research 
yield  great  results,  in  the  form  of  more  extended  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  physiological  actions,  so  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  physical  science  has  led  to  a  deeper  insight  into 
physiological  processes.  We  should  have  wished  to  give  a 
resume  of  this  section,  as  an  illustration  of  the  admirable  way  in 
which  a  great  question  is  grasped  and  handled  by  the  author, 
but  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  a  bare  outline.  After  a  state- 
ment of  the  problem  involved  in  the  balance  of  the  vital 
economy,  with  some  preliminary  observations,  and  of  the 
methods  by  which  its  solution  is  to  be  sought,  a  table  of  the 
ingesta  and  egesta  of  a  healthy  man  is  given,  showing  in  detail 
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how  food,  plus  oxygen,  equals  the  excretions.  Then  the  effects 
of  complete  abstinence,  and  of  various  moditicatioos  of  diet,  are 
traced,  and  the  conclusions  obtained  in  this  way  pointed  out. 
This  involves  most  complicated  chemical  reasoning.  Next  the 
distribution  of  the  different  elementary  bodies  in  the  excretions 
is  traced  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  stages  in  the 
disintegration  of  the  great  organic  molecules  are  followed.  It 
is  here  that  the  uses  of  inorganic  substances  in  the  organism  are 
given.  So  much  for  the  changes  which  take  place  in  matter ; 
we  must  now  follow  the  author  in  the  consideration  of  the  force 
thereby  evolved  or  rendered  active,  which  ought  to  correspond 
with  the  calculable  results  of  the  cliemical  change.  This  force 
takes  the  form  of  heat,  motion,  and  nervous  action ;  but  the 
internal  mechanical  work,  such  as  that  done  by  the  heart,  and 
nervous  work  generally,  do  not  enter  into  the  calculation,  as 
they  are  again  expended  within  the  body.  We  cannot  describe 
the  experiments  and  calculation  by  which  the  external  me- 
chanical force  exerted  by  the  body,  and  the  heat  given  off  from 
it,  are  estimated,  or  explain  the  way  in  which  the  force  which 
should  be  yielded  by  the  food  is  calculated.  It  must  suffice  to 
say  that  these  are  carefully  given,  and  that  when  reduced  to 
any  homt^eneous  measure,  such  as  the  unit  of  heat,  the  kilo- 
grammeter,  or  the  foot-ton,  the  correspondence  between  the 
force  evolved,  as  ascertained  expen mentally,  and  that  calculated 
to  he  derivable  from  the  chemical  change,  is  very  striking. 

A.  branch  of  the  general  question  is,  whether  the  mechanical 
forcfe  exerted  by  muscles  is  derived  from  oxidation  of  its  own 
substance  or  of  matters  brought  to  it  by  the  blood !  This  has 
been  decided  by  the  well-known  experiments  of  Fick  and 
Wislicenus,  of  Professor  Parkes  and  Professor  Haughton,  but 
it  has  been  attempted  to  show  that  not  only  is  this  oxidation 
feainly  at  the  expense  of  non-nitrogenised  substances  brought 
by  the  blood,  but  that  the  oxidation  actually  takes  place 
within  the  blood-vessels.  We  cannot,  however,  with  Professor 
Haughton,  accept  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Heaton,  who  has 
revived  this  view,  as  conclusive,  or  even  accord  to  them  such 
we^ht  as  they  seem  to  have  with  Mr.  Power.  They  rest,  in 
fact,  entirely  on  the  notion,  which  cannot  be  sustained,  that 
oxygen  leaves  the  blood  only  by  means  of  the  fluid  which 
exudes  from  the  capillaries  for  the  nourishment  of  the  tissues, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  lymph  which  is  this  exudate  re- 
turned to  the  blood  by  the  thoracic  duct,  may  he  taken  as  the 
measure  of  the  oxygen  which  passes  out  of  the  blood-vessels. 

We  must  pass  over  other  improvements  which  are  neither 
few  nor  small  in  the  chapter  on  "  Nutrition,"  nor  can  we  stop 
to  mention  the  many  new  facts  which  have  been  introduced  in 
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the  chapter  on  "  Secretiou."  In  the  question  as  to  the  glycogenic 
function  of  the  liver,  the  author  iaclines  to  the  yiew  taken  by 
Pavy.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Pavy  have  been  repeated  by 
Dr.  M'Donnell  with  confirmatory  results,  and  this  observer 
has  contributed  new  facts  and  views  on  this  point  of  great 
interest. 

In  connection  with  the  urine  we  have  a  renewal  of  the  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  relation  between  muscular  work  and  the  pro- 
duction of  urea,  and  the  experiments  are  described  which  have 
been  made  within  the  last  few  years  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  the  urinary  constituents  exist  pre-formed  in 
the  blood,  or  whether  the  last  stage  in  their  production  is  not 
effected  by  the  kidneys.  Unfortunately,  the  contradictory 
results  arrived  at  by  different  observers,  do  not  permit  of  a 
definite  conclusion,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  old  view  that  the 
urea  is  simply  filtered  off  from  the  blood  seems  to  hold  its 
ground. 

Our  review  has  reached  this  length,  and  we  have  yet  before 
us  the  nervous  system.  We  pass  over,  therefore,  the  evolution 
of  heat,  light,  and  electricity,  notwithstanding  the  interesting 
points  which  are  discussed,  pausing  only  to  notice  that  the 
experiment  of  Becquerel  and  Breschet  of  shaving  and  varnishing 
a  rabbit,  is  still  adduced  as  proof  of  the  importance  of  cuta- 
neous oxidation  and  exhalation  in  the  maintenance  of  the  animal 
heat,  whereas  it  has  been  shown  that  the  fall  in  temperature 
which  follows  is  due  to  the  loss  of  the  fur  and  the  abstraction 
of  heat  by  the  evaporation  of  the  varnish. 

We  can  give  but  the  barest  enumeration  of  the  new  items  of 
information  introduced  in  the  chapter  on  the  nervous  system. 
Much  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  minute  anatomy  of 
the  nervous  structures  by  the  use  of  higher  microscopic  powers, 
and  on  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  and  fibres  by  new  methods 
of  preparation.  Dr.  Beale's  descriptions  and  drawings  of  the 
nerve-cells  found  in  different  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres, 
and  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  and  of  the  mode  of  termination, 
or,  rather,  distnbution  of  nerve-fibres  in  muscle,  which  are  here 
given,  exemplify  the  former.  Dr.  Lockhart  Clarke's  account  of 
the  structure  of  the  cord,  medulla,  and  cerebral  convolutions, 
the  latter. 

In  the  nervous  system,  the  import  of  structural  arrangement 
has  to  be  elucidated  by  experiment,  and,  unfortunately,  there  is 
great  discordance  between  the  results  obtained  by  different  ob- 
servers. This  is  most  evident,  perhaps,  in  the  experiments  on 
the  spinal  cord.  Brown-S^quard,  Schiff,  Chauveau,  Van  Deen,  - 
Sanders,  perplex  us  by  their  varied  statements,  but  we  think  a 
diagram    which  is  to  be  found  at  page  584,  expresses   simply 
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and  clearly  the  arrangement  of  parts  to  which  microtcopifi 
structure,  experiment,  and  patbology,  point  as  the  mechanism 
of  the  Epinal  cord,  and  a  great  service  is  done  to  the  student  by 
this  eTolution  of  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  coniticting  opinions. 
We  have  often  heard  a  distinguished  physiologist  and  pbynciao 
who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  study  of  the  nervous 
system  use  the  expression  "  Anarchy  rather  than  error"  with 
reference  to  the  fimctionsofthedifierent  centres.  We  should  say 
on  the  contrary, '  error  rather  than  confusion ;'  hut  we  believe 
that  the  diagram  in  question  has  not  only  the  merit  of  clearness 
but  of  truth. 

Dr.  Carpenter's  original  theory  of  the  functions  of  the  corpus 
striatum  and  optic  thalamus,  viz.  that  the  former  is  the  motor 
and  the  latter  the  sensory  ganglion,  through  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  impressions  are  translated  into  sensations,  and,  on  the 
other,  volitions  put  into  execution,  the  two  constituring  also  an 
independent  sensori  motor  apparatus  as  well  as  acting  under  the 
higher  centres,  holds  its  ground,  and  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  formerly  beset  it  are  now  explained. 

The  time  does  not  seem  yet  to  have  arrived  for  the  uses  of  the 
cerebellum  to  be  satis&ctorily  known — that  is,  when  it  is  not 
only  proved  that  it  has  the  functions  assigned  to  it,  but  that  it 
has  no  others.  Our  knowledge,  also,  of  the  brain  as  the  instru- 
ment of  the  intellectual  operations  is  still  of  the  most  general — ■ 
we  had  almost  said  vague— kind.  The  exact  significance  of  the 
frequent  association  of  aphasia  with  disease  of  the  left  cerebral 
hemisphere,  while  it  is  much  less  frequently  caused  by  disease  in 
the  right  side  of  the  brain,  so  much  discussed  lately,  aas  not  yet 
been  made  out.  That  it  is  a  most  significant  fact  cannot  be 
doubted.  We  have  rather  put  down  the  reflections  which  have 
been  suggested  by  the  changes  made  in  the  chapter  on  the 
nervous  system  than  attempted  to  give  any  outline  of  the  new 
matter  introduced,  which  must  have  been  fragmentary  and  im- 
perfect, and  we  have  not  yet  referred  to  the  researches  of  which 
an  account  is  here  given,  by  which  a  comprehension  of  the 
nature  of  nerve-force  is  gradually  being  approached.  The 
velocity  with  which  an  impression  is  transmitted  along  a 
nerve,  for  example,  is  now  approximately  ascertained.  Helm- 
holtz,  who  led  the  way  iu  this  investigation,  estimates  it  at  lll-SS 
feet  per  second  in  man.  The  electrical  phenomena  observed 
in  passive  and  excited  nerve,  again,  are  brought  to  bear  on  this 
question,  and  many  interesting  facts  ascertained.  We  may  also 
refer  here  to  the  new  insigbt  obtained  into  the  mode  in  which 
-muscular  contraction  takes  place,  although  this  subject  is  con- 
sidered much  later  in  the  book  itself.  The  experiments  of 
Marey  show  that  a  muscle  contracts  on  the  application  of  an 
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electrical  or  mechanical  stimulus  to  its  nerve  by  a  sudden 
"  secousae,"  and  that  a  continuous  contraction,  comparable  to 
the  sustained  physiolo^cal  action  is  kept  up,  not  fay  the  travell- 
ing of  partial  coutraction  from  end  to  end  of  the  fibres,  as  has 
been  supposed,  but  by  "  Becoussea"  or  shocks,  succeeding  each 
other  so  rapidly,  that  there  is  not  timefor  relaxation  between  them. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  number  of  shocks  per  second 
required  to  produce  this  effect  corresponds  precisely  with  the 
number  of  sonorous  vibrations  which  would  yield  a  note  of  the 
pitch  of  the  "susurrus." 

Very  consideiithle  additions  and  improvements  are  made  in 
the  physiology  of  the  special  senses.  The  section  on  the  sense 
of  vision  is  particularly  complete,  as  might  be  expected,  and  a 
great  number  of  new  facts  have  been  introduced  relating  to  the 
theory  of  sound,  the  structure  of  the  auditory  apparatus  and  the 
uses  of  its  different  parts. 

We  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  list  of  points  of  interest 
we  had  noted,  having  been  compelled  to  omit  many  in  the 
subjects  we  have  gone  over ;  and  as  ther  do  not  occur  quite  so 
thickly  in  those  which  remain,  we  here  leave  off. 

Our  object  has  been,  not  to  trace  the  advances  in  physiology, 
which  have  been  made  during  the  interval  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  last  edition  of  this  comprehensive  work  was  issued, 
but  to  test  the  book  itself,  and  examine  how  far  it  has  kept  pace 
with  the  pn^ress  of  the  science  on  which  it  treats,  and  io  what 
d^p«e  it  represents  its  present  State.  That  we  have  found  what 
we  must  look  upon  as  deficiencies  is  true.  We  must,  however, 
injustice,  say  that,  in  pursuance  of  our  object,  these  are  made 
to  assume  undue  prominence.-  Imperfections  are  inevitable  in 
so  vast  an  undertaking;  and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  so  many, 
hut  that  so  few  are  found.  We  have,  moreover,  indicated  points 
in  which  a  change  of  plan  seems  desirable,  not  having  before  us 
the  enormous  labour  involved  in  the  dislocation  and  rearrange- 
ment of  such  a  mass  of  material.  The  author,  on  whom  this 
would  tall,  may  not  agree  with  us,  and  he  may  be  right.  We 
cannot  conclude  without  expressing  our  hearty  appreciation  of 
the  thoroughness  of  purpose  evinced  in  every  part  of  the  book. 
While  such  conscientious  care  is  taken  with  the  successive 
editions  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  work  will  long  remain 
unrivalled  in  this  country ;  and  we  can  have  no  hesitation  or 
fear  in  accepting  it  as  the  representative  of  English  physiology. 
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St.  George's  Hospital  Reports.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Oqle,  M.D., 
&c.,  and  TmoruT  Holmes,  F.R.C.S.  Vol.  III.  1868. 
8to,  pp.  409. 

Wb  are  glad  to  welcome  the  third  volume  of  the  '  St. 
George's  Hospital  Reports,'  and  we  trust  to  see  them  de- 
velop into  a  self-existent,  perpetuative  species,  progressiTely 
adapting  itself  to  surrounding  circumstances  and  beneficially 
influenced  by  them.  For  its  healthy  existence  suitable  pabulum 
is  essentially  necessary,  and  the  most  im'portant  ingredient 
therein  must  be  the  support  of  the  alumni,  new  and  old,  of  St. 
George's  medical  school.  We  should  be  pleased  to  find  this 
ingredient  even  more  plentiful  than  it  appears  to  be  from  the 
list  of  subscribers  appended  to  the  volume.  The  number  of 
present  and  former  pupils  of  the  great  West-end  hospital  is  so 
considerable  that  a  moderate  amount  of  interest  in  and  afilection 
towards  their  alma  mater  among  them  would  secure  a  stability 
and  permanence  for  the  "Reports"  as  a  trade  venture,  and, 
what  is  more,  would  be  the  means  of  rendering  them  a  still 
more  perfect  representative  of  the  teaching  received  withiu  iu 
walb. 

Including  the  able  introductory  address  by  Dr.  Acland,  there 
are  in  all  twenty-two  communications  contained  within  this 
third  volume.  Most  of  them  are  the  production  of  members  of 
the  medical  staff  of  the  hospital.  The  other  writers  are  Dr. 
Allbutt,  Dr.  Handfield  Jones,  Dr.  Blake,  and  Mr.  R.  J. 
Lee,  M.B.  The  gentleman  last  named,  indeed,  is  the  con- 
tributor of  a  case  also  that  occurred  in  the  practice  of  one  of 
the  physicians  of  the  hospital,  and  must,  therefore,  be  looked 
upon  as  so  far  connected  with  the  institution,  and  not  an  extra- 
academic  writer.  In  respect  of  this  matter  of  the  contributors, 
it  would  be  preferable  did  a  larger  proportion  of  past  students, 
now  engaged  in  practice  at  various  places,  appear  upon  the  list. 
Among  them  are  many  who  must  often  meet  with  cases  deserving 
record,  and  some  at  least  who  enter  upon  original  investigations, 
or  are  pre^red  to  discuss  most  points  in  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics. To  all  such  a  volume  of  the  sort  under  notice  fur- 
nishes a  more  fitting  medium  of  communication  than  the  pages 
of  ephemeral  journals, and  is  altogether  a  form  of  record  possessing 
more  qualities  of  endurance. 

The  list  of  illustrations  includes  several  diagrams,  some  wood- 
cuts, and  two  plates  of  coloured  litht^aphs,  illustrating  cases. 
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The  treatment  of  Rheumatic  Fever. — ^No  subject  has  of  late 
received  more  attention,  and  been  more  debated,  than  the  treat- 
ment of  rheumatic  fever.  The  '  expectant '  doctors  have  had  a 
conBiderable  eay  on  the  matter,  and  tried  to  show  how  worthless 
they  are  to  rheumatic  patients ;  the  blanketing  and  the  blis- 
tering doctors  have  descanted  ou  their  merits  as  successful 
eliminators  of  the  rheumatic  poison ;  and  these  several  sorts  of 
therapeutists,  with  others  less  renowned,  have  concurred  so  far 
only  as  to  assert  their  several  special  plans  of  treatment  equal, 
if  not  superior,  t.o  that  of  the  alkalinists.  As  might  be  supposed, 
the  great  advocate  of  alkalies  at  St.  George's,  Dr.  Fuller,  takes 
the  opportunity  in  this  volume  of  defending  the  treatment  he 
invariably  pursues.  The  line  of  defence  followed  is  to  appeal 
to  a  very  large  experience  in  treating  rheumatism,  atid  to  show 
what  the  alkaline  treatment  is,  and  what  it  is  not,  and  to  indicate 
the  circumstances  that  may  defeat  its  operation.  He  says  that  he 
has  submitted  417  cases  of  rheumatic  fever  to  the  alkahne  treat- 
ment; has  not  bad  a  fatal  case  among  them,  and  in  9  only  has 
any  cardiac  complication  occurred  while  the  patients  were  under 
his  care.  Moreover,  in  almost  every  one  of  these  nine  there  were 
special  circumstances  explanatory  of  the  exceptional  result. 

The  alkaline  treatment,  as  Dr.  Fuller  practises  it,  "  is  not 
merely  the  administration  of  salines  and  small  doses  of  alkalies, 
but  the  exhibition  of  alkalies  or  the  neutral  salts  in  full  and 
repeated  doses — in  doses  adequate  to  produce  alkalinity  of 
the  urine,  if  possible,  within  twenty-four  hours."  As  to  the 
pathology  of  rheumatism,  he  is  disposed  to  believe  "  that 
rheumatic  fever  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  acid  product  of  a 
peculiar  form  of  mal-assimilation,  which  irequeutly  originates 
in  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system."  Hence  he  proposes,  as 
indications  of  treatment,  to  eliminate  the  poison,  and  restore  the 
normal  condition  of  the  urinary  and  cutaneous  secretions,  and 
to  tranquillise  the  irritability  and  suffering  of  the  patient.  This 
last  aim  is  the  most  important,  but,  as  he  proceeds  to  show,  it  is 
not  to  be  effected  by  sedatives,  or  by  opium ;  for  in  more  than 
half  the  cases  treated  by  opium  cardiac  complications  occurred. 
Ou  the  other  hand,  an  effecrive  administration  of  alkalies, 
besides  accomplishing  the  other  indications,  secures  also  re- 
mission of  the  pain.  Except  the  alkaline  treatment,  no  other 
plan,  unless  it  be  that  of  blistering,  has,  in  the  author's  opinion, 
tiie  slightest  influence  in  shortening  the  duration  and  mitigating 
the  danger  of  rheumatic  fever.  But  this  latter  plan  is  not  so 
reliable,  and  has  the  disadvantage  of  causing  additional  pain, 
and  even,  when  carelessly  employed,  of  creating  dangers  of  its 
own,  sloughing  and  pysemia. 

Dr.  Fuller  goes  on  to  describe  how  he  gives  alkalies,  and  in 
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what  doses.  He  insists  upon  then  pure  and  simple,  and 
rejects  blistering  even  as  an  adjunct,  except  to  jointe  in  Trbich 
rheumatism  has  long  Axed  itaelf.  In  this  matter  we  consider 
he  pushes  his  pet  practice  too  far,  and  needlessly  throws  aside 
a  valuable  aid ;  for  the  pain  of  a  narrow  strip  of  blister  around 
a  joint  is  a  trivial  inconvenience,  and  much  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  relief  it  speedily  affords. 

Moreover,  Dr.  Fuller  teaches  that  alkalies  may  be  given  in 
excess,  and  so  retard  rather  than  accelerate  recovery.  To  restore 
tone  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  admit,  he  combines  bark  or 
quinine  with  the  alkali,  "  as  soon  as  it  is  found  that  two  doses  of 
the  alkaline  mixture  in  twenty-four  hours  suffice  to  keep  the 
urine  alkaline,"  Another  important  point  is  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  mal- assimilation,  which  is  readily  hroueht  about 
by  improper  diet.  If  alkalies  fail  to  cure,  they  do  so  from  error 
in  diagnosis,  such  as  mistaking  osteo-arthritis  or  gonorrhceal 
rheumatism  for  rheumatic  fever;  or  from  their  being  given  in 
powerless  doses,  or  otherwise  in  too  long-con  tin  ue<l  large  doses ; 
or  from  neglected  chjlopoietic  derangement,  or  from  improper 
alimentation;  or  lastly.fiom  some  exceptional  condition  whereby 
they  prove  aperient,  and  run  off  by  the  bowels. 

Vases  of  Delirium. — Dr.  Barclay  recounts,  with  comments, 
some  few  cases  of  delirium  from  impoverishment  of  the  blood  ; 
a  cause  of  delirium  long  reci^niBed,  particularly  since  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall's  '  Essay  on  the  Effects  of  Loss  of  Blood.'  His 
first  case  is  that  of  delirium  with  rheumatic  fever.  It  ended 
falnlly,  and  its  post-mortem  results  illustrate  the  error  of 
inferring  from  active  brain  disorder  the  presence  of  inflam- 
inatory  action.  To  the  general  utility  and  propriety  of  stimu- 
lants m  such  cases  Dr.  Barclay  cannot  subscribe.  He,  indeed, 
considers  the  stimulating  plan  of  treatment  to  be  often  mis- 
chievous, and  available  only  for  those  prostrate  by  want  of 
nourishment  as  well  as  by  the  effects  of  the  disease ;  in  a  word, 
by  failing  power. 

Mr.  Henry  Lee  lias  contributed  an  abstract  of  four  clinical 
lectures  on  Special  Questions  in  Surgery:  viz.,  on  the  Media- 
lateral  Operation  of  Lithotomy ;  on  Repair  of  Arteries  after 
Injury;  on  Mortification  and  other  Secondary  Affections  in  con- 
sequence of  Disease  of  the  Arteries  ;  and  on  Different  Local 
Syphilitic  Actions. 

The  method  of  performing  the  medio-latoral  operation  is 
described  and  illuslrated  by  an  engraving,  and  Mr.  Lee  claims 
for  it  the  advantages  of  great  facility  of  performance,  and  the 
avoidance  of  the  usual  accidents  and  difficulties  attending  the 
rvrdinary  lateral  operation.  In  the  matter  of  repair  of  arteni'S 
after  injury,   Mr.    Lee  <lenies  the  occurrence   of  adhesion   uf 
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Xporite  rides  from  mere  appomtion,  and  likewise  the  idea  that 
3  material  found  in  blood-vessels  when  inflamed  is  produced  as 
a  secretion  would  be  from  an  inflamed  serous  membrane.  The 
lining  membrane  of  the  blood-vessels  is,  in  fact,  a  non-vascular 
tissue,  and  does  not  secrete  the  ordinary  products  of  inilamma- 
lion ;  but  when  altered  in  structure,,  or  so  destroyed  that  the 
vascular  coats  come  into  play,  then  those  products  are  formed. 

The  general  assumption  is  that,  where  mortiEcation  follows 
on  disease  of  the  arteries,  the  result  is  due  to  deficiency  of 
blood,  but  the  appearance  of  the  mortified  parts  is  opposed  to 
that  conclusion ;  for  in  reahty  they  are  more  fiill  of  blood 
than  natural,  but  this  fluid  is  stagnant,  and  altered  in  colour 
and  consistence.  And,  in  short,  Mr.  Lee  believes  that  "  the 
alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  and  the  consequences 
of  that  alteration,  are  the  most  frequent  and  the  most  eflective 
cause  of  mortification."  The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the 
writer  are,  that  the  morbid  products  of  disease  of  the  arteries 
may  mingle  with  the  blood,  and  by  inducing  coagulation  of,  or 
deposit  of  fibrin  from  the  blood,  impede  the  circulation.  The 
tendency  to  deposits  of  fibrin  and  the  process  of  cell -development 
is  greater  in  the  capillaries.  The  principal  secondary  efiects 
attributable  to  such  morbid  processes  are — 1,  gangrene;  2, 
softening ;    S,   solid   (edema ;    and  4,   chronic  local  multiple 


lu  Dr.  Allbutt's  interestiagcase  oi  cerebral  disease  in  a  syphi- 
litic patient,  the  condition  found  after  death  was  a  universal 
chronic  arteritis  of  the  brain,  with  general  deterioration  of  cere* 
hral  tissue  consequent  thereupon.  The  vessels  were  unequally 
thickened,  but  without  manifest  patches  or  prominences,  and 
they  had  assumed  a  yellowish -white  tint,  resembling  cartilage 
stained  of  a  salmon  colour.  There  was  no  structure  of  a  gum- 
matous nature,  and  nothing  that  could  be  recc^ised  as  nodose, 
or  specifically  syphilitic,  unless  some  specks  on  the  arachno'iil 
were  perhaps  gummatous. 

In  his  paper  on  the  "  Reduction  of  Old  Dislocations,"  Mr. 
Brodhurst,  after  referring  to  the  opinions  of  eminent  authori- 
ties on  the  advisableness  of  attempts  at  reduction,  relates  two 
cases  of  successful  treatment,  one  where  the  humerus  had  been 
dislocated  beneath  the  pectoral  muscle  for  175  days,  the  other 
where  the  wrist  had  been  dislocated  forwards  six  years  pre- 
viously. He  argues  that  the  amount  or  absence  of  repair 
deserves  more  consideration  in  determining  an  operation  than 
the  period  during  which  the  limb  has  been  displaced  -,  and  that, 
in  old  dislocations,  recourse  is  to  be  had  to  manipulations,  with 
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or  without  the  previous  subcutaneous  section  of  tendons,  rather 
than  to  the  pulleys  and  violent  extension  of  the  limb. 

Mr.  Pick,  who  recently  held  the  office  of  Surgical  Kegistrar 
at  St.  George's  Hospital,  gives  the  result  of  observations  of  the 
majority  of  serious  wounds  admitted  into  that  inBtitution  during 
8  period  of  six  months,  as  illustrative  of  the  phenomena  of 
"  Traumatic  Fever."  In  these  observations  the  thermometer 
was  chiedy  relied  upon  as  a  means  of  diagnosis.  It  appears  a 
remarkable  fact,  "  that  the  character  of  the  wound  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  fever,  or 
indeed  with  its  presence  or  absence."  The  attack  usually  comes 
on  about  the  second  or  third  day,  but  may  be  delayed  to  the 
fourth,  or  even  the  fifth.  "  In  no  case  was  it  ushered  in  by  a 
rigor."  The  fever  augments  very  rapidly,  and  subsides  gra- 
dually after  from  two  to  six  days.  In  most  cases  the  highest 
temperature  attained  precedes  the  establishment  of  suppuration 
by  about  twelve  hours,  and  after  this  takes  place  there  is  a  rapid 
fall.  A  sudden  increase  denotes  some  impending  important 
change  in  the  wound.  Moreover,  various  modifications  take 
place  in  the  course  of  the  fever  firom  extraneous  causes.  Secondary 
fever  is  the  prelude  to  phagedtena,  pyeemia,  or  erysipelas,  and 
presents  a  peculiar  type  in  each  of  these  three  conditions. 

Paralysis  of  the  Extensors  is  considered  by  Dr.  Beginald 
Thompson  in  a  short  paper.  The  cases  he  brings  forward  are 
designed  to  show  that  this  form  of  paralysis,  though  commonly 
due  to  lead  poisoning,  is  not  peculiar  to  it,  but  may  depend  od 
spinal  disease. 

Are  t/iere  fecial  Trophic  Nerves  ?  is  a  question  discussed 
by  Dr.  Handfield  Jones,  and  decided  in  the  negative,  "inas- 
much as  all  the  phenomena,  to  explain  which  their  existence 
might  be  invoked,  seem  to  be  fairly  explicable  by  alterations  in 
the  condition  of  those  (nerves)  which  have  been  long  familiar  to 
us."  This  argumentative  essay  will  he  read  with  much  profit, 
but  is  incapable  of  brief  analysis. 

On  Improved  Methods  of  Inducing  and  Accelerating  Labour, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  increased  safety  to  mother  and  child, 
is  the  subject  of  an  excellent  practical  paper  by  Dr.  Robert 
Barnes,  elucidated  by  cases,  which  must  be  read  as  it  stands  to 
be  appreciated  and  understood. 

On  Counter-Irritation,  considered  in  reference  to  the  remote 
and  indirect  effects  of  local  morbid  changes.  Dr.  Dickinson 
commences  his  essay  by  intimating   that  excoriating,  iodine- 
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painting,  and  blistering  tlie  surface  with  the  view  of  modifying 
disease  in  subjacent  viscera,  are  practices  repugi;aut  to  reason 
and  common  sense.  He  then  passes  under  review  the  liues  of 
communication  which  exist  in  the  body,  or  the  paths  by  which 
a  local  action  can  influence  remote  organs  or  the  system  at 
large,  and  concludes  that  there  are  none  which  are  adapted  to 
convey  the  traditional  virtue  of  counter-irritation  in  the  direc- 
tion which  it  is  reputed  to  follow.  Local  applications  he  believes 
to  have  nought  else  than  local  action,  limited  within  the  short 
range  of  immediate  influence : — 

""We  have  no  knowledge  which  will  warrant  us  in  ascribing  any 
remote  or  indirect  remedial  action  to  the  excoriations  and  other 
local  inflictions  which  have  been  practised  under  the  idea  of  counter- 
irritation.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  we  can,  under  any 
circumstances,  lessen  an  internal  inflammation  by  exciting  inflam- 
mation of  the  superincumbent  but  disconnected  skin.  .  .  We 
may  therefore  cease  to  apply  irritations  to  the  skin  of  the  bead  in 
disturbance  of  the  brain,  to  the  back  in  afiections  of  the  cord,  to  the 
chest  in  diseases  of  the  lung,  and  in  general  forbear  to  apply  remedies 
to  parte  which  have  no  direct  vascular  connection  with  the  Btructures 
diseased,  unless  the  remedies  are  of  such  a  kind  and  of  such  magni- 
tude as  to  bring  the  whole  system  under  their  influence." 

Thus  does  Young  Physic  undermine  the  outworks  of  tradi- 
tional therapeutics !  Where  is  the  champion  to  come  to  the 
rescue,  to  vindicate  an  inherited  faith  in  the  value  of  medicinal 
agents,  to  uphold  the  lessons  gained  from  the  experience  of 
centuries?  But,  seriously,  the  question  of  the  eflScacy  of 
counter-irritation  requires  reconsideration.  Dr.  Dickinson's 
argument  is  much  to  the  effect  that,  because  we  do  not  compre- 
hend the  way  in  which  counter-irritants  act,  except  locally,  on 
the  part  to  which  they  are  applied,  therefore  they  exert  no  other 
and  more  remote  action.  Of  this  we  have  not  as  yet  obtained 
sufficiently  convincing  proofe. 

Ultimate  Destination  of  Glycogen. — Dr.  William  Ogle  is  in 
favour  of  the  hypothesis  concerning  the  ultimate  destination  of 
glycogen,  wherein  it  is  made  to  appear  that  this  substance  is 
consumed  in  the  muscles,  and  that  thus  the  liver  furnishes  the 
fuel,  from  the  oxidation  of  which  the  muscular  force  is  derived. 
To  substantiate  this  hypothesis  he  resorts  to  chemical  and 
uhysioI<^cal  argument,  and  endeavours  to  show  also  that  it 
harmonises  in  a  remarkable  degree  with  many  and  various 
well-known  phenomena,  and  supplies  a  rational  interpretation 
of  them. 

Poisoning  by  Slramonium. — In  this  case,  related  by  Dr.  C. 
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Paget  Black,  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  tincture  of  stramonium  had 
been  swallowed.  After  long  and  active  delirium  complete 
collapse  occurred,  with  almost  entire  closure  of  the  pupil  and 
loss  of  speech  for  a  long  time,  and  subsequently  aphasia  and 
loss  of  memory.     Ultimately  recovery  was  brought  about. 

Lose  of  Speech  Jrom  the  Bite  of  Venomous  Snakes  is  an 
occurrence  that  must  enlist  attention   at  a   time  when   the 

Chenomena  of  aphasia  so  strongly  challenge  it.  Dr.  W.  Ogle 
as  collected  notes  of  six  cases  of  loss  of  speech  firom  the  bite 
of  poisonous  serpents,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  is  an  early 
and  frequent  phenomeiiion  of  snake-bites  preceding  the  approach 
of  paralysis.  He  accounts  for  it  by  supposing  that  the  poison 
produces  spasm  in  the  middle  cerebral  arteries,  and  that,  when 
It  becomes  permanent,  it  follows  from  thrombosis  of  the  arteries 
above  the  temporary  obstruction. 

Upon  Certain  Morbid  Conditions  of  the  Appendages  of  the 
Liver,  is  the  subject  of  a  considerably  extended  lecture  by  Dr. 
John  W.  Ogle.  Five  cases  of  cholecystitis  are  described,  in 
which  that  disease  proceeded  to  ulceration  of  the  walls  of  the 
gall-bladder.  In  four  of  the  cases,  however,  gall-stones  were 
found  ID  the  gall-bladder.  In  the  sixth  case  the  ulceration 
occurred  in  the  common  bile>duct,  and  was  accompanied  by 
abscesses  in  the  liver  and  gall-stones.  Dr.  Ogle  rightly  regards 
gall-stones  aa  the  general  cause  of  inflammation  of  the  gall- 
bladder  and  bile-passages ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  admits  that 
a  morbid  condition  of  the  bile  may  occasionally  induce  the  same 
result.  We  r^et,  however,  to  see  that  he  repeats  the  unfounded, 
but  popular  notion,  that  galt-stones  are  necessarily  of  light 
specific  gravity  and  float.  Other  interesting  examples  of  diseased 
gall-bladder  are  adduced,  the  later  ones  illustrating  carcinoma 
of  that  viscuB.  For  two  of  his  cases  the  writer  is  indebted  to 
Dr.  Day,  of  Stafford. 

A  Case  of  Thoracic  Aneurysm  is  narrated  by  Mr,  R.  J. 
Lee,  M.B, : — "  For  more  than  a  year  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
already  far  advanced,  was  arrested  in  its  course  by  a  simple 
plan  of  treatment,  which  resulted  in  spontaneous  cure  of  the 
aneurysm."  The  history  of  the  case  is  accompanied  by  several 
wood  engravings,  which  are  very  useful  in  understanding  it. 

A  Series  of  Fatal  Cases  of  Poisoning  is  presented  by  Dr. 
John  W.  Ogie.  Were  it  not  impracticable,  it  would  be  an  ill- 
judged  attempt,  to  aim  at  even  a  condensed  account  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  many  cases  put  upon  record,  butit  is  well 
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to  mentioD  that  two  examples  of  poiMnitig  by  chlorofbrm,  and 
one  by  amylene,  are  here  described. 

On  the  Treatment  of  Woundt  by  the  Application  of  Carbolic 
Acid  on  Lister's  Method,  ii  the  title  of  a  commuDication  from 
Mr.  T.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Holdemeas.  It  is  intended  to  show  the 
results  of  a  series  of  cases  so  treated  in  the  hospital  during  the 
last  few  moDths.  Forty  cases  in  all  are  noted,  but  the  reporters 
are  unable  to  claim  for  the  treatment  any  decided  results  demon- 
strative of  its  advantages. 

We  now  come  to  what,  according  to  the  literal  acceptation  of 
the  words,  are  the  hospital  reports — the  records  of  the  cases,  of 
their  results,  and  of  observations  made  upon  them  in  the  wards. 
The  opbthalmicHJepartment  report  comes  first.  It  is  written 
by  Mr.  Power,  who,  as  ophthalmic  surgeon,  has  charge  of  the 
two  wards,  first  opened  in  1867,  for  the  special  treatment  of  eye 
diseases.  In  the  course  of  the  first  year,  suice  the  opening,  195 
in-patients  were  treated,  besides  numerous  out-patients.  The 
cases  noted  have  been  selected  on  account  of  some  special 
interest  attaching  to  them,  and  two  coloured  lithographic  plates 
are  introduced  to  illustrate  them.  The  first  plate  is  occupied 
by  six  ophthalmoscopic  views,  showing  the  appearances  in  optic 
neuritis,  in  exudation  and  in  hsemoirhage  on  the  retina^  in  pro- 
gressive  myopia,  and  in  posterior  staphyloma.  The  other  plate 
presents  figures  of  eub-conjunctival  neevus,  of  intra-ocular  cancer, 
of  inflammation  of  the  eye  consequent  upon  abscess  in  the  pons, 
irophcating  the  origin  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  ;  of  episcleritis, 
and  of  abscess  in  the  orbit.  The  report  is  followed  by  tables 
indicating  the  months  of  the  year  in  which  the  several  forms  of 
eye-disease  came  under  treatment. 

Pathological  ObservaOone  made  in  the  post-mortem-room  of 
the  hospital  during  the  year  are  recorded  oy  Mr.  Pick,  curator 
of  the  museum.  He  has  dwelt  principally  "  on  those  points 
which  seem  of.ibterest  in  a  pathological  point  of  view,  or 
which  appear  in  any  way  to  throw  light  on  any  disputed  or 
obscure  question  of  morbid  anatomy."  The  notes  of  the  several 
observations  are  brief,  but  are  of  much  interest.  The  various 
organs  of  the  body  are  taken  seriatim,  and  notices  offered  of 
morbid  appearances  presented  in  them ;  reference  being  also 
made  to  any  pathological  changes  discovered  elsewhere. 

The  reports  of  the  medical  and  of  the  surgical  cases  treated 
in  the  hospital  during  the  year  have  been  prepared  according  to 
the  plan  adopted  in  the  previous  volumes.  Dr.  Reginald  Thomp- 
son, the  medical  registrar,  regrets  that  the  rarer  forms  of  disease, 
when  admitted  into  the  London  hospitals,  are  not  so  publicly 
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registered  as  to  place  it  in  the  power  of  students  to  visit  them 
for  obserTation  and  study.  This  sugfi;estion  is  a  very  good  one, 
and  as  one  mode  of  attaining  its  fulfilment,  it  might  be  pro- 
posed to  the  weekly  medical  periodicals  to  print  a  list  of  such 
rare  instances  of  disease  present,  week  by  week,  in  the  several 
hospitals,  supplied  to  them  by  the  resident  medical  officers,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons.  This  list  would 
assume  much  the  same  character  as  that  now  given  by  several 
journals  of  the  operations  to  be  performed  each  ensuing  week. 

Dr.  Thompson  has  given  a  short  account  of  some  rare  forms 
of  disease  treated  in  St.  (leorge's  Hospital,  and  has  also  added 
such  statistics  of  certain  maladies  as  could  fairly  be  deduced 
firom  the  number  of  cases  admitted.  He  praises  the  method  of 
registration  adopted  in  that  hospital,  for  its  simplicity  and 
intelligibility.  The  first  statistical  table  appended  shows  the 
admissions,  the  numberof  cases  of  each  malady,  and  the  number 
and  percentage  of  deaths  among  them ;  the  second  table  is 
occupied  with  the  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  treated,  and  pre- 
sents so  much  of  their  history  as  relates  to  age,  sex,  previous 
attacks,  time  of  admission,  length  of  residence  in  hospital, 
amount  of  joint  inflammation,  state  of  heart  on  admission,  and 
the  result  of  treatment ;  the  third  table  gives  the  history  of  the 
cases  of  pneumonia,  of  the  sex,  age,  date  of  disease,  state  of 
lungs  on  admission,  treatment  adopted,  days  in  hospital,  and  the 
result.  This  table  indicates  that  antimony  is  the  chief  medicinal 
agent  relied  upon  at  St.  George's  Hospital  in  the  treatment  of 
lung-in&ammation.  It  would  have  added  much  to  the  value 
of  the  tabulated  history  of  the  rheumatic  cases  also  to  have  had 
a  column  to  show  generally  the  treatment  pursued. 

Id  the  report  of  the  surgical  cases,  the  division  adopted  is 
into  cases  of  injury  and  cases  of  disease.  The  former  are  again 
subdivided  into  general  and  local ;  the  local  agaiu  being  treated 
of  according  to  the  seat  of  injury.  Cases  of  disease  are  also 
divided  into  general  and  local,  but  in  the  further  divisions 
reference  is  made  to  the  organ  affected,  and  not  to  the  region  of 
the  body  the  disease  occupies.  The  tables  are : — A  general  one 
showing  the  nature  of  the  cases  admitted,  the  deaths  »nd  their 
percentage ;  a  table  of  compound  fractures,  and  another  of 
operations  performed.  This  last  will  be  of  much  value  to  future 
statistical  inquirers  into  the  results  of  operations.  Mr.  W.  Leigh, 
the  surgical  registrar,  deserves  recognition  for  the  able  and  clear 
manner  in  wmch  he  has  drawn  up  the  surgical  report  and 
accompanying  tables. 

The  third  volume  of  the  St,  George's  reports  concludes  with 
the  insertion  of  the  eloquent  address  delivered  at  the  opening 
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of  the  new  Bchool,  October  Ist,  1868,  by  Dr.  Acland,  the 
Regius  Professor  of  Physic  at  Oxford.  Most  of  our  readers  will 
already  have  become  acquainted  with  the  admirable  principles 
and  advice  put  forth  in  it,  from  the  notices  published  soon  after 
its  delivery  in  the  medical  weekly  periodicals. 

The  preceding  brief  memoranda  of  the  contents  of  this  volume 
of  essays  and  reports  sufficiently  exhibit  the  character  and  value 
of  the  book.  They  also  show  that  in  uo  respect  has  the  value 
deteriorated  in  this  last  issue,  as  compared  with  the  two  pre- 
ceding portions  published.  And  we  would  wish  them  to  act  as 
an  encouragement  to  the  editors  to  continue  their  labours,  which, 
we  expect,  get  remunerated  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  good 
opinion  of  their  professional  brethren. 


Rbvibw  XIII. 

R^ortB  of  the  Injectors  of  Factories  for  the  Half-  Year  ending 
Slst  October,  1868,     8yo.  pp.  839.    London,  1869. 

On  previous  occasions  we  have  noticed  these  reports,  and  have 
gathered  from  them  various  particulars  relating  to  the  physical 
and  moral  condition  of  the  manufacturing  classes  of  interest  and 
importance,  as  well  to  the  ordinary  medical  reader  as  to  the 
student  of  state  medicine.  In  the  present  volume  there  are 
also  numerous  references  to  the  conditions  of  labour  and  their 
effects  upon  health,  to  the  state  of  education  and  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  operatives  in  various  branches  of  industry.  These 
are  especially  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Inspector  Baker ; 
but  the  portions  of  this  parliamentary  blue-book  which  are  likely 
to  attract,  and  indeed  are  most  deserving,  the  attention  of  the 
profession  are  those  discussing  the  place,  purpose,  and  usefulness 
of  medical  men  in  the  working  of  the  several  Factory  Acts. 

On  these  points  there  is  a  complete  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  two  inspectors.  The  one  pronounces  factory  sur- 
geons to  be  useless,  the  other  enlarges  upon  their  usefulness  and 
desires  to  afford  it  increased  scope.  Mr.  Redgrave  writes  with 
an  evident  animus  against  those  officers,  and  exhibits  small 
esteem  towards  the  profession  at  large.  To  make  out  his  case 
against  certifying  surgeons,  he  endeavours  to  show  that  factory 
legislation  has,  since  1833,  had  in  view  only  the  promotion  of 
education,  the  curtailing  of  the  hours  of  labour,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  the  employment  of  children  at  too  tender  an  age ;  and 
that  medical  men  serve  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  giving  a 
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doubtful  opinion  respecting  the  age  of  children  and  young 
people,  a  purpose  entirely  set  aside  \>j  the  norr  prevalent  re- 
gistration of  births  as  enforced  bv  law. 

To  make  good  bis  argumenu  he  gives  hia  own  version  and 
interpretation  of  the  evidence  originally  collected  by  the  several 
coromissioas  of  inquiry  respecting  factory  labour,  and  also  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Acts  passed  to  regulate  such  labour ;  and 
hazards  many  loose  assertions  and  suggestions,  as  though  they 
were  beyond  dispute  and  to  be  accepted  on  his  ipie  dixU.  He 
purposely  keeps  out  of  sight  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Factory 
Acta  as  sanitary  measures,  intended,  on  the  one  hand,  to  prevent 
overwork  and  employment  altogether  at  an  immature  age,  with 
their  consequences,  the  progressive  degenerescence  and  destruc- 
tion of  factory  operatives  ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  secure  to  them 
proper  intervals  for  meals  and  seasons  for  recreation,  duly 
ventilated  shops,  and  the  removal  of  dust  and  noxious  emana- 
tions engendered  in  manufacturing  operations,  and  lastly  to 
provide  that  the  physically  weak  and  sufferers  from  disease  shall 
not  be  employed  nt  all. 

Again,  he  very  casually  alludes  to  the  former  wretched 
physical  condition — and  its  evident  correlative,  the  moral  and 
intellectual  degradation— of  the  factory  "  hands,"  which  forced 
an  inquiry  upon  an  unwilling  Parliament,  and  brought  about 
the  legislation  of  1833.  And,  although  he  recognises  the 
amelioration  in  the  physical  well-being  now  reached,  he  can 
assign  no  portion  of  it  to  the  work  done  by  the  certifying 
surgeons  whom  he  perversely  misrepresents  as  simply  and  solely 
concerned  in  the  determination  of  the  age  of  those  engaged  in 
labour.  To  give  colour  to  this  depreciatory  estimate  of  those 
officials,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  make  the  assertion  that  "  the 
number  of  children  rejected  by  the  certifying  surgeons,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  incapacitated  by  disease  or  bo«lily  infirmity 
to  perform  the  amount  of  labour  required,  has  been  so  small  as 
to  be  inappreciable,"  an  assertion  which,  notwithstanding  the 
long  experience  he  is  fond  of  quoting  as  possessed  by  himself, 
he  could  not  justify ;  for  the  fact  is,  there  is  no  register,  no 
memorandum  of  the  causes  for  rejection  kept  by  the  surgeons 
for  the  information  of  the  inspectors,  and  consequently  the  latter 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  those  causes. 

Another  worthless  argument  is  that "  impotent  children"  will 
not  be  employed  by  manufacturers,  an  ailment  contradicted 
by  the  results  of  every  inquiry  ever  made  into  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes,  and  further  invalidated  by  the  custom, 
prevailing  in  many  trades,  of  the  children  being  engaged,  not  by 
the  masters,  but  by  the  workpeople  themselves,  whose  first  con- 
sideration— unfortunately  it  must  also  be  said — almost  the  only 
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one,  ie  the  cheapness  of  the  laboar  the;  h«Te  to  pay  for  out  of 
their  own  earnings. 

Id  the  same  reckleas  fiuhion  be  asserts  that  certifying  sur- 
geons, in  the  case  of  those  above  thirteen  years  of  age,  are 
required  to  certi^  only  to  the  fact  of  age,  and  not  to  the  physical 
eapacity.  Whereas,  by  the  schedule  of  the  Factory  Act  eTery 
certificate  is  so  worded  that  the  examining  surgeon  is  required 
to  express  his  opinion  that  the  "  young  person  "  presented  to 
him  has  the  developiuent  and  physical  capacity  of  an  individual  . 
of  the  age  specified,  and  is  not  incapacitated  by  disease. 

Among  the  same  class  of  amhiguous  statements — for  the 
receptiou  of  which  he  must  couut  on  crass  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  Home  Secretary,  to  whom  his  report  is  addressed, 
an  well  as  on  that  of  his  readers  generally — are  the  exaggerated 
representations  respecting  the  fewness  of  young  children  brought 
within  the  scope  of  the  Act  of  1867  and  their  immunity  from  over- 
work, from  unhealthy  shops  and  from  exhausting  employments 
—representations  largely  opposed  to  the  evidence  obtained  and 
published  by  the  Children's  Employment  Commissioners. 

"  The  physical  condition  of  the  operative  classes  .  .  .  ." 
he  affirms,  "  has  been  greatly  ameliorated,  and  there  is  not  the 
same  necessity  for  general  medical  examination  of  young  hands 
under  the  present  system."  We  have  already  noticed  that  he 
ignores  the  surgeons  entirely  as  having  any  share  in  efiecting 
^is  amelioration ;  yet,  we  would  ask  him,  what  security  would 
there  be  against  a  relapse  into  the  former  slate  of  physical 
deterioration,  if  his  fond  scheme  of  abolishing  the  office  of  cer- 
tifying surgeons  were  carried  out  with  its  complementary  parts, 
— the  cancellingthe  registers  of  persons  employed, and  the  pro  vine 
of  age  onlyby  certificates  of  birth  that  might  be  trafficked  in  and 
interchanged  largely  by  their  possessors  ?  He  would  treat  the 
age  of  a  child  or  young  person  as  a  hard  and  fast  line,  qualifying 
or  disqualifying  the  individual  for  work,  or  fur  so  many  hours 
of  work,  according  as  it  fell  above  or  below  the  received  stan- 
dard i  would  deal  with  the  human  body  as  a  machine  of  so  much 
estimated  mechanical  power  according  to  its  years  of  existence, 
and  so  taking  no  account  of  shortcomings  in  size  or  develop- 
ment, or  from  debility  or  sickness,  would  allow  the  full  measure 
of  labour  to  be  extorted  from  it.  Such  is  the  admirable  pro- 
position of  an  Inspector  of  Factories  supposed  to  maintain  and 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts  in  behalf  of  the 
physical  and  moral  well-being  of  the  manufacturing  opera- 
tives ! 

Presuming  on  the  cogency  of  his  arguments  in  demolishing 
the  functions  of  medical  men  as  certifiers  of  age  and  physical 
capadty,  he  next  encounters  a  possible  plea  for  their  existence 
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aa  sanitary  officers  in  connection  with  those  clauses  of  the  Factory 
Acts  requiring  the  enforcement  of  ventilation  and  cleanliness, 
and  of  measures  to  obviate  the  ill-effects  of  dust  and  noxious 
vapours  and  of  other  incidents  arising  in  the  processes  ef  manu- 
facture. This  little  impediment  to  the  realization  of  his  scheme 
of  disendowmcnt  and  disestablishment,  he  at  once  gets  over 
by  asserting  that  such  "  matters  come  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Sanitary  Act,  and  are  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  medical  officers  of  health  under  that  Act,"  although  he 
at  the  same  time  must  or  should  know  that  the  provisions  of 
that  Act  are  not  applicable  to  the  interna)  regulation  of  factories 
— are  practically  not  available  to  secure  for  the  operatives  the 
ventilation  or  cleanliness  of  shops,  to  deal  with  the  healthiness 
of  the  occupations  carried  on,  or  with  the  fact  of  the  prevalence 
or  absence  of  disease  among  the  workpeople.  The  health  officer 
has  no  right  of  entrance  or  of  inspection  of  manufactories 
without  a  justice's  order,  nor  until  a  nuisance  has  been  re- 
ported to  the  local  authorities ;  and  so  far  as  clause  19  of  the 
^9  and  30  Vict.,  cap.  90  (on  which  Mr.  Redgrave's  statement 
must  rest)  is  concerned,  it  is  inoperative,  and  must  remain 
inoperative  in  its  application  to  the  internal  condition  of  factories 
and  to  the  sanitary  state  of  factory  operatives. 

Having  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  medical  men  are 
worthless  insCriimenl|  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  Mr.  Redgrave 
assesses  their  paymeins  in  proportion.  Unluckily  the  ambiguous 
wording  of  the  clauses  relating  to  surgeons'  fees  has  led  to  con- 
siderable discrepancy  among  factory  medical  ofBcers  in  the 
matter  of  remuneration  for  their  services  ;  and  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  the  demands  made  upon  manufacturers  has,  as  Mr. 
Redgrave  reports,  in  some  instances,  given  rise  to  discontent 
and  complaints.  Hence,  appeals  having  been  made  to  him  for 
instruction  in  the  matter,  it  behoved  him  to  suggest  a  scale  of 
remuneration,  but,  instead  of  consulting  with  his  colleague, 
Mr.  Baker,  and  joining  with  him  in  a  common  recommendation, 
betook  his  individual  course  of  action,  and  in  harmony  with  his 
estimate  of  the  duties  of  the  surgeons,  propounded  the  lowest 
scale  the  law  seemed  to  sanction. 

In  accordance  with  the  same  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
factory  surgeons'  examinatious  is  the  memorandum  issued, 
whereby  their  visits  to  the  factories  to  examine  and  certify  are 
allowed  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  children  to  be  taken  to 
the  house  of  the  surgeon  for  the  purpose,  this  officer  being 
remunerated  for  the  exauiinatiun  and  certificate  by  the  mag- 
nificent sum  of  sixpence  per  head. 

In  connection  with  this  point  it  is  well  to  turn  to  the  report 
of  the   other  inspector,   Mr.  Baker.     This  gentleman   enters 
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into  the  history  of  the  amendment  introduced  in  the  Act  of 
1844,  which  first  disallowed  the  personal  inspection  and  certi- 
fvine  elsewhere  than  at  the  factories  where  the  names  of  the 
cnildren  to  be  examined  were  duly  enrolled  on  the  register. 
He  quotes  from  instructions  issued  hy  the  late  Mr.  Inspector 
Honier,whichGhowthefraudB  practised  while  the  planprevailed  of 
Bending  children  to  the  surgeon's  houses,  the  trafGcking  in  cer- 
tificates, and  the  Bubstitution  of  one  child  for  another,  and  he 
refers  to  his  own  experience  that  certificates  were,  in  fact,  prior 
to  1S44,  given  at  most  of  the  mills  hy  choice  of  the  mill-owners 
themselves,  on  account  not  only  of  the  frauds  committed,  hut 
also  "  of  the  trouble  and  expense  of  sending  messengers  with 
the  children,  and  their  constantly  returning  without  finding  the 
surgeon  at  home."  Now  surely  this  experience  in  the  past 
should  prevail  against  Mr.  Redgrave's  revival  of  a  scheme 
proved  to  he  a  failure.  Unlike,  again,  bis  colleague,  Mr. 
Baker  advocates  regular  weekly  visits,  and  the  making  of  agree- 
ments between  manufacturers  and  surgeons  for  such  visits ; 
showing  that  such  arrangements  conduce  to  the  due  fulfilment 
of  the  conditions  of  the  Act,  and  to  economy  in  respect  of  the 
cost  of  the  medical  visits.  Indeed,  were  a  searching  inquiry 
made,  it  would  be  found  how  largely  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
for  securing  registration  and  examination  are  evaded  where  no 
arrangement  fur  regular  visits  baa  been  agreed  to. 

A  very  pertinent  remark  in  relation  to  the  value  of  the  sur- 
gical examinations  is  made  by  Mr.  Baker,  viz.,  "  Under  the 
knowledge  by  the  parents  that  no  child  can  get  admission  to 
work  who  is  in  a  state  of  disease,  in  consequence  of  this  ex- 
amination by  the  surgeon,  cases  requiring  a  critical  examination 
are  comparatively  lew.** 

Whilst  Mr.  Redgrave  is  scandaliseil  at  the  frequent  examina- 
tions to  which  factory  children  are  subjected  under  the  present 
acts,  and  would'  he  pleased  to  dispense  with  them  alti^ether, 
his  colleague,  on  tbe  contrary,  would  enlarge  the  functions  of 
the  sui^eons,  and  has  recommended,  in  tbe  interest  of  both 
employers  and  employed,  that  these  officers  should,  once  a 
month,  pass  through  all  the  rooms  of  factories,  during  the 
hours  of  work,  to  notice  the  operatives  engaged  in  their  several 
departments  of  labour,  and  to  point  out  any  that  are  sufieriug 
from  the  kind  of  work,  or  from  the  dust,  gases,  &c.,  to  which 
they  are  exposed.  "  Nobody  can  doubt  but  that  young  bands, 
and  even  old  ones,  sometimes  need  this  sort  of  medical  super- 
vision, after  being  brought,  perhaps,  fi-om  the  fresh  air  of  the 
country,  and  submitted  to  high  temperatures,  lengthened  con- 
finement, and  impure  miasma  for  weeks  or  months."),. 

But  Mr.  Baker  does  not  rest  here.     His  desire  is  to  make  the 
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Factory  Acta  efficieot  as  aauitary  meaaureB  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  well-being  of  factory  operadveB ;  and  to  show  how  the 
iactory  medical  oTgaoisation  can  be  much  more  lately  utilised, 
he  reprints  a  circular  letter  sent  by  himself  to  all  the  certifying 
surgeons  in  his  district.  It  is  too  long  to  reproduce  here,  but 
its  purpose  is  to  encourage  those  officials  to  turn  their  appoint- 
ments to  the  best  account,  and  not  to  rest  content  with  the 
routine  performance  of  their  duties.  At  the  same  time  it  indi- 
cates in  what  direction  they  can  as  medical  men  be  useful. 

On  the  whole  question  of  the  employment  of  medical  men 
in  the  working  of  the  Factory  Acta,  Mr.  Baker  cogently  writes 
thus: — 

"  If  we  recall  to  mind  the  condition  of  the  children  phyiieally,  on 
which  ground  alone  the  outcry  for  an  Act  was  raised  at  first,  arising 
not  more  from  the  disr^rd  of  parents  for  their  ofispriog  than  irom 
the  n^lect  of  the  empfoyers,  and  that  the  greater  mischiefs  arise 
in  the  smaller  iactories  and  workshops  ratJier  tlian  in  the  larger, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  without  the  protection  of  the  surgeon's 
certificate,  we  should  soon  experience  anew  the  pbysical  evils  of  the 
fiurt^rr  work  as  thev  exhibited  themeelres  from  1827  to  1831,  till, 
indeea,  they  demanded  and  obtained  legislative  interference." 

In  the  matter  of  the  cost  inflicted  on  manufacturers  by  the 
employment  of  surgeons,  which  Mr.  Redgrave  takes  upon  him- 
self so  grievously  to  bemoan  on  their  behalf,  his  colleague 
affirms  that  no  other  proof  of  age  and  physical  fitness  which 
the  law  could  recognise  could  be  found,  than  the  certificate  of 
birth  countersigned  by  a  medical  examiner.  Rut  the  substitu- 
tiiHi  of  these  two  attestations  would  be  more  expensive  and 
more  difficult  to  obtain  than  the  proo&  of  age  and  physical 
ability  as  now  provided  for  by  the  merits  of  surgeons  to  the 
works  where  the  fitet  of  employment  and  the  identity  of  the 
person  are  at  once  easily  attested. 

Many  more  matters  of  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
occur  in  the  reports  of  the  two  inspectors,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  question  of  the  utility  of  the  retunw  t£  accidents  in 
factories.  Pursuing  his  usual  policy  of  antagonism  to  docton, 
Mr.  Redgrave  pronounces  such  returns  to  be  generally  useless. 
To  test  the  validity  of  (his  conclusion,  an  appeal  need  be  made  to 
the  working  classes,  whose  conviction  would  be  found,  we 
apprehend,  to  be  that  the  inquiry  into  the  cause  and  nature  of 
accideixf  E  among  them  is  a  protective  and  useful  measure.  Ano- 
ther matter  of  much  interest  to  medical  men  is  the  Workshops' 
Act  of  1867.  In  respect  of  this,  again,  the  two  inspectors  are 
much  at  variance ;  the  one  is  seemingly  delighted  with  it  and 
boastfol-of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  sought  to  carry  out  its 
provisions;  the  other  with  more  calmness  and  foresight,  ex- 
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amines  diligently  into  the  Act  and  discerns  its  sliortcomingB, 
and,  coosequentlr,  proceeds  very  discreetly  to  put  it  into  force, 
llie  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Act  fonn  too  wide  a  subject  for 
disciisBion  here,  but  it  will  require  little  examination  to  detect 
in  it  grave  anomalies,  and  also  the  essence  of  ineffectiveness  and 
neglect  in  being  entrusted  for  its  enforcement  and  administra- 
tion to  the  local  authorities  of  towns. 

In  reference  to  the  Factoiy  Acts,  the  general  policy  of  Mr. 
Inspector  Redgrave  is  that  of  destructiveness.  He  would  under- 
mine their  efficiency  by  abolishing  registration  and  medical 
examination,  and  by  the  permission  of  a  multitude  of  modifi- 
cations of  their  provisions  to  meet  the  views  of  manufacturers. 
He  would  deprive  those  Acts  of  their  value  as  sanitary  mea- 
sures, and  would  treat  them  as  chiefly  of  educational  import- 
ance, although  the  reports  of  the  suD-in specters  show  how 
unavailing  are  their  provisions  in  securing  the  education  of 
children  in  many  trades,  particularly  those  brought  within  the 
scope  of  the  last  extension  Act  of  1867.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Inspector  Baker  seeks  to  impart  to  the  Factory  Acts'  a 
greater  importance  as  sanitary  measures,  to  render  them*  more 
efficient  in  regulating  labour  and  making  it  more  healthful  to 
the  labourers,  to  add  to  the  value  and  scope  of  the  duties  of 
certifying  surgeons,  and  to  bring  those  Acts  into  harmony  with 
the  Workshops'  Act,  so  that  large  and  small  manufacturers  may 
be  on  an  equality  in  relation  to  the  conditious  of  work,  and  the 
children  both  of  factories  and  workshops  be  equally  protected 
in  their  labour  and  placed  under  equal  advantages  both  with 
r^ard  to  medical  supervision  and  to  schooling.  He  accepte  the 
factory  system  as  a  great  fact  and  a  great  success,  but  withal 
admits  the  necessity  of  progressive  reform.  Indeed,  no  one  who 
attentively  surveys  the  whole  state  of  legislarion  with  regard  to 
&ctory  and  workshop  labour,  and  the  changed  circumstances  of 
the  present  time  compared  with  1833,  when  the  general  scheme 
of  Government  inspection  of  factories  was  matured,  can  fail  to 
be  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  demands  considerable 
modification  and  readjustment.  The  tampering  that  would 
satisfy  Mr.  Redgrave  would  only  render  abortive  what  does 
exist  and  what  luis  operated  beneficially.  The  reform  needed 
must  be  proceeded  with  on  large  principles,  recognising  the 
greatly  advanced  movements  in  sanitary  science,  and  the  need 
of  a  widely  embracing  state  sanitary  organisation  of  which 
factory  inspection  constitutes  but  one  portion. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  advert  to  the  very  extended  tables 
in  Mr.  Baker's  reports,  setting  forth  all  the  trades  carried  on 
in  this  manufacturing  kingdom,  and  comprised  within  the 
provisions   of   the    Act    of    1867,  showing   their   distribution 
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throughout  the  several  counties  in  the  immense  district  under 
his  inspection,  the  amount  of  steam  power  employed,  the 
number  of  firms  engaged  in  each  description  of  manufacture, 
and  also  the  number  of  adults,  young  persons,  and  children, 
distinguishing  them  as  males  and  females.  The  drawing  up 
of  these  tables  must  have  cost  enormous  trouble  and  time,  but 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  highest  value  to  both  tlie  political 
economist  and  the  trader,  and  will  also,  in  future  histories 
of  the  manuiactures  of  the  country,  constitute  a  most  valuable 
standard  of  comparison  in  tracing  the  locality,  the  rise  and 
decline  of  the  several  industries  of  the  country. 


Die  M&itirana  FeitMfraia  der  Setina.    Von  W.  Kracsb,  Fn^essor 

in'Gottingen.     Leipzig,  1868.     Pp.  69. 
On  tie  Fenettraled  Memhrane  of  tie  Retina.    By  W.  KRArsE. 

Thb  work  of  Krause  on  the  memhrana  fenestrata  appears  to  he 
of  su£Scient  importance  to  deserve  a  careful  analysis.  Prof.  Krauee 
commences  witn  a  short  historical  account,  in  which  it  is  shown  that 
as  long  ago  as  1856  the  presence  of  an  investing  memhrane  or 
sheath  attached  to  the  outer  segment  of  the  rods  of  the  retina  was 
believed  to  have  been  demonstrated  by  H.  Miiller  in  the  puch ;  and 
this  was  subsequently  corroborated  by  Hitter,  Manz,  and  Schiees,  in 
the  frog,  and  by  Hulke  in  the  retina  of  the  frog  and  Chelonia 
mydag.  Humover  pointed  out,  in  1840,  that  under  various  cir- 
cumstances the  substance  of  the  rods  split  up  iuto  disks  of  different 
thicknesses  ;  and  Miiller  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  line  of  divi- 
sion between  the  outer  and  innej-  segment  was  a  post-mortem  appear- 
ance. Wilson  had  already,  in  1S51,  noticed  the  lamellated  structure 
of  ttie  rods,  and  founded  on  it  a  peculiar  theory  respecting  the  per- 
ception of  light ;  and  more  recently  Schnltze's  paper  appeared,  in 
whioh  the  outer  segments  were  regarded  as  composed  of  layers  of 
diETerently  refractile  substance,  on  which  he  also  raised  a  theory  of 
"arrested  waves,"  to  account  for  the  perception  of  light.  Instead 
of  a  transverse  a  longitudinal  striation  is  sometimes  observed  in  the 
rods,  which  led  Hensen  to  describe  them  as  composed  of  an  external 
sheath  of  vertical  fibres  arranged  in  a  circular  direction,  and  three 
central  fibres.  Bitter,  in  1 859,  was  only  able  to  observe  the  presence 
of  a  single  central  axis  fibre  in  the  outer  segment  of  the  rods,  and 
Krause  saw  a  nmilar  fibre  in  the  inner  segment.     Hulke,  in  1864, 
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observed  in  the  frog  a  small  sabglobular  mass  at  the  oater  extremitr 
of  the  internal  segment.  iSchultze  has  noticed  the  same  in  several 
other  aniooab.  In  1S62  H.  Miiller  maintained  that  no  distinction 
existed  in  the  perfectly  &esb  retina  between  the  oater  and  inner 
segments  of  the  rods.  Lastly,  in  the  outer  sclents  of  the  cones 
Schultze  observed  the  same  lamination  as  in  the  rods;  whilst  in  the 
inner  segments  bandies  of  fibres  could  be  distinguished,  which  were 
obviously  artificial.  At  this  poiut  Krause  takes  up  the  subject.  He 
divides  the  retina  into  the  following  layers: 

ExTEKBAL  uuniA.    PigmcDt  layer. 

{Rodi      1  Oater  Moment  1  Ellipsoid 
Conea     J  loner  B^^ent  jAxii  flbrC; 
SeeHea 
Uembnuu  limitam  externa. 

Membrana  feneatratt. 

rMembrana  perforata  in  Qghf 

Eitemal  layer 
lotenul  graonle  layer  ^  Middle  layer 

InUriUil  Ujer 
I^Naclu  of  the  radial  Sbre* 

'       I.  Proce«ii««  of  the  f^nglion  c«lli. 
Ganglionic  cell  layer  ...  Bad'tal  fibres, 
Optio  Sbre  layer  ...  Radial  fibrei. 
Hembrana  limitani  iDteroa. 
Membmna  hyaloidea  (of  the  ritreona). 

It  win  be  observed  that,  besides  the  rods  and  cones,  Krause 
enumerates  certain  bodies,  which  he  calls  needles,  i^hich  rest  on  the 
mefflbrana  hmitans  externa,  and  point  outwards  towards  the  choroid. 
These  he  regards  as  unquestionably  constituting  a  third  kind  of  ele- 
ment belonging  to  the  bacillar  layer.  The  layer  which  has  been 
termed  memiranaflntettrata  by  Krause  intervenes  between  the  inner 
and  outer  grannie  layers,  and  is,  therefore,  quite  internal  to  and 
distinct  &om  the  membrana  limitans  estema.  It  appears  as  a  very 
transparent,  finely  granular  membrane,  perforated  at  regular  dis- 
tances with  boles,  which  are  of  roundish  or  oval  form,  and  have  a 
diameter  of  0'003S  to  0'0057  mm.  The  membrane  is  composed  of 
flattened  ceUs  of  considerable  size,  of  irregular  form,  with  prolonga- 
tions of  variable  length,  that  are  often  Iranched,  and  which  are  often 
fused  together.  It  is  constant  in  all  vertebrata,  and  its  structare 
and  relations  are  in  all  essentially  similar.  The  cells  present  con- 
siderable resistance  to  the  action  of  acetic  acid.  Krause  considers 
that  the  so-called  inter- granular  layer  does  not  exist,  and  that  which 
since  the  time  of  H.  Miiller  has  generally  been  regarded  as  &  finely- 
granular  or  reticular  structure  is  really  composed,  on  the  one  hand, 
of  flat  eoAs  seen  in  section ;  and,  on  the  other,  of  certain  processes 
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to  be  presently  describedj  ^ven  off  &om  the  rod-fibres,  wbicli,  wHh 
low  poverfl,  and  also  in  section,  appear  as  points. 

It  can  easily  be  shown  that  the  well-knoim  radial  fibres  of  the 
retina  are  inumatelj  connected  with  the  cells  of  the  membrana 
fenestrata,  either  directly  or  throngh  the  intervention  of  processes 
of  the  latter.  The  fibres,  however,  never  appear  to  penetrate  the 
membrane.  The  fenestne  of  tiie  membrana  fenestrata  are  occnpied 
bjr  the  outermost  grannlea  of  the  internal  granule  layer.  The  several 
features  above  alluded  to  may  be  most  conveniently  shown  in  the 
retinie  of  rabbits,  macerated  in  arseniate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of 
potash. 

At  the  yellow  spot  in  man,  as  was  shown  by  Henle,  only  cones  are 
present.  The  fibres  of  these  cones  are  broad  and  flattened,  and  run 
obliquely  to  the  membrana  fenestrata,  constituting  in  their  long 
course  tlie  horizontal  cone-fibre  layer. 

From  the  fovea  centralis  outwards  the  fibres  constantly  become 
longer;  but  at  length  they  bend  somewhat  snddenly  towards  the 
membrana  fenestrata,  and  become  continuons  with  certain  conical 
bodies,  the  position  of  which  has  been  disputed,  Henle  placing  them 
on  the  outer,  Schultze  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cone-fibre  layer. 
Krause  believes  that,  in  perfectly  perpendicular  sections  of  the 
retina,  Schnltae's  statement  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  correct,  and 
maintains  that  they  lie  in  immediate  contact  with  the  outer  surfaoe 
of  the  membrana  fenestrate.  It  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  notice 
that,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  chameleon  (H.  Miiller),  no  radial  fibi«s 
can  ever  be  seen,  under  any  mode  of  examination,  coursing  through 
the  cone-fibre  layer. 

If  sections  are  made  near  the  periphery  of  the  macula  lutea,  which 
cut  the  cone.fibre-bnndIes  at  nght  angles,  as  Henle  and  Hasse 
appear,  unfortunately  for  the  elucidation  of  the  sabiect,  to  have 
made,  the  cut  sutfacea  of  these  bundles  appear  as  a  thick  layer  of 
granular  aspect  between  the  outer  granule  layer  and  the  membrana 
fenestrata. 

Further  investigations  on  retinae,  treated  with  various  reagents, 
have  convinced  Krause  that,  as  with  the  cone-  so  also  with  the  rod- 
fibres,  it  mav  be  cleaiiy  shown  that  they  stand  in  direct  continuity 
with  the  cells  of  the  membrana  fenestrata. 

At  the  inner  end  of  the  rod-fibres  there  exists  constantly  in 
mammals  a  small,  club-shaped  or  fusiform  enlargement,  not  exceed- 
ixg  ■niooth  of  an  inch  in  man,  which  is  analogous  to  the  rod-cones 
"  of  the  lower  vertebrata,  and  may  receive  the  same  name.  By  means 
of  it  the  rod-fibres  are  attached  to  the  membrana  fenestrata.  A  kind 
of  trellis-work  fonned  by  the  rod-fibres  in  conjunction  with  the 
coarser  cone-fibres,  situated  externally  to  the  membrana  fenestrata, 
"  has  given  occasion  to  the  erroneous,  though  generally  received 
opinion,  that  the  radial  fibres  traverse  the  inter-granular  layer,  and 
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are  iiuettefl  into  the  membrana  limitans  externa,  wheresa  it  is  certain 
that  tlie  radial  fibres  gnt;  extend  from  the  membrana  limitans  interna 
tA  the  memtnttna  feuestrata,  where  they  terminate,  and  no  fibres 
exist  running  in  a  radial  direction  in  the  outer  gramdar  layer  in  any 
vertebrate  animal  (except,  perhaps,  the  chameleon)  besides  the  rod- 
and  cone-fibres. 

The  peculiar  course  of  the  cooe^fibres,  which  form  a  fibrous  layer 
of  considerable  thickness  at  the  fovea  centralis  is  explained  by  the 
consideration  of  the  development  of  the  eye.  It  is  nov  Known  that  the 
fovea  centralis  is  the  remains  of  the  fissure  of  the  eye  which  exists  in 
the  foetus ;  and  it  is  to  close  this  that  the  cOne-fibrea  in  question  are 
'  so  much  elongated.  Hie  unequal  growth  of  various  parts  of  the 
bulb,  and,  consequently,  of  the  retina  during  development,  is  best 
ascertained  by  observing  the  changes  of  form  of  the  globe  after  birth 
in  young  rabbits.  During  the  first  days  of  life  the  bulb  has  the 
form  of  a  transversely-lying  ovoid,  pointed  at  both  ends,  of  about 
lU  mm.  long,  7'5  mm.  broad,  and  8  mm.  thick.  In  the  adult  the 
dimensions  are  16,  17,  and  18  mm.  respectively. 
'  Krause  enters  into  a  full  description  of  the  causes  which  lead  to 
the  appearance  of  Bitter's  fibre  in  <ne  outer  segment  of  the  rods  and 
cones,  and  regards  it  as  an  optical  illusion. 

He  describes  the  outer  segments  of  the  rods  and  cones  as  conati- 
tating,  when  Eresh,  simple,  homogeneous,  essentially  cylindrical 
structures  without  sheath,  destitute  of  longitudinal  stris,  without 
axis  fibres,  and  without  the  lamellar  structure  described  by 
Schnltze.  The  re&active  index  of  the  rods  and  cones  (outer  seg- 
mentfl)  in  the  frog  probably  lies  between  1'45  and  1'47,  and  there  is 
reason  to  think  doea  not  vary  much  in  other  animals.  The  outer 
segments  are  doubly  refractile  (Yaleutin,  Schultze),  and  a  difierence 
exists  between  the  outar  and  the  inner  •egments  iu  this  respect 
(Kraose,  Henle,  Schultze). 

Hie  inner  segments  of  the  rods  and  cones  contain  at  their  outer 
part  the  well-known  ellipsoid  particles.  They  also  contain  in  their 
interior  an  axis-fibre,  but  the  presence  of  this  has  never  beau  fairly 
substantiated  in  the  perfectly  fresh  retina  treated  only  with  its  own 
vitreous,  llie  cones  of  the  retina  are  wanting,  according  to  Schultze, 
iu  the  owls,  and  in  some  nocturnal  mammals,  whilst  the  outer 
segments  of  the  rods  in  the  latter  are  of  very  large  relative  sise. 

Outer  ffranule  layer. — The  granules  of  tlus  layer  present  transverse 
atriation,  which  is  most  apparent  wb^  the  retina  is  treated  with 
dilate  acetic  uid  osmic  acids,  bat  in  chromic  acid  and  in  bichromate 
of  potash  only  traces  of  it  are  visible.  The  usual  appearance  pre- 
sented is  that  one  more  and  one  less  strongly  refractile  layer  are 
found  in  superimposed  lamellae,  arranged  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
retina.  The  more  strongly  refractile  substance  occupies  the  outer 
and  inner  extremities  of  me  corpuscle.    The  less,  forms  an  intcrmc- 
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d)at«  layer.  Th«re  ma?,  however,  be  two  layers  of  Uie  laUer,  Bepa- 
rated  by  a  biconcave  layer  of  the  Btrongly  refractile  substance,  in 
this  case  making  five  layers  in  all,  the  outer  and  innermost  laywB 
being  convexo-concave.  In  consequence  of  the  smaller  thickness 
of  tue  discs  in  the  centre  of  the  granulesj  the  transverse  striatioa 
is  most  distinct,  if  the  surface,  and  not  the  centre,  be  examined  with 
high  powers. 

Similar  but  finer  strife  are  seen  in  the  cone-granules,  the  striation 
being  extremely  distinct  in  the  cones  of  the  macula  lutea  of  apes,  and 
in  raptorial  birds.  In  these  instances  from  five  to  six  strife  are 
observable,  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  would  appear  that  the  cones 
are  more  lughly  and  delicately  organised  than  the  rods.  As  n^rds  - 
the  development  of  the  bacillar  layer,  there  has  been  some  contro- 
versy, Schultze  denying  its  existence  in  kittens  and  young  rabbits, 
and  Hensen  admitting  it.  Krause  holds  that  the  bacilli  may  easily 
be  shown  to  be  present  in  young  rabbits  within  two  hours  after 
birth,  and  the  striation  of  the  granules  is  certainly  visible  on  the 
third  day.  The  outer  segments  of  the  rods  and  cones  develop  out- 
wardly from  the  membrana  limitans  externa,  as  stated  by  Schultze, 
and  not  inwardly  from  the  pigment-cells,  as  supposed  by  some.  The 
membrana  limitans  externa  corresponds  morphologically  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  inner  layer  of  the  primitive  eye  vesicle ;  that  is,  to  the 
ependyma  of  the  ventricle  of  the  brain,  wlulst  the  pigment  layer  of 
the  choroid  proceeds  from  the  out«r  layer  of  this  vesicle.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  we  must  regard  the  pigment  as  a  portion  of  the 
retina,  to  which  it  no  doubt  functionally  belongs.  The  rods  and 
cones  are  originally  solid  projections  from  the  membrana  limitans  ex- 
terna, and  are  to  be  regarded  as  essentially  cuticular  formations,  as  are 
also  the  needle-hke  processes  connected  with  the  same  membrane.  As 
regards  the  ganglion-cells  and  nerve-fibres  of  the  retina,  Krause 
observes,  that  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  functional  sig- 
nificance of  various  parts  of  the  retina,  experimental  investigation  is 
of  great  importance,  and  the  most  satis^tory  mode  of  proceeding  in 
this  respect,  is  to  efiect  section  of  the  optic  nerve.  To  this  aid 
Krause  has  invented  a  knife,  by  which  the  nerve  can  be  divided  with 
hltle  injury  to  surrounding  parts.  After  three  weeks  the  animal  may 
be  killed  and  the  eye  examined.  After  having  performed  this  ope- 
ration in  various  instances,  he  found  all  parts  of  the  eye,  besides  the 
retina,  unaltered,  and  even  of  the  retina  the  only  layer  affected  was 
that  composed  of  nerve-fibres,  which,  together  with  the  ganglion- 
cells,  had  undei^one  fatty  degeneration.  Hence  the  conclusion  may 
be  drawn,  that  none  of  the  other  layers  can  be  regarded  as  truly 
nervous,  or  as  standing  in  direct  conducting  continuity  with  the 
nerve-fibres.  lie  particularly  remarked,  tliat  even  in  fowls,  neither 
the  rods  and  cones,  nor  the  ellipsoid  bodies,  nor  the  pale  axis  fibres 
of  the  internal  segments,  had  undergone  any  change  whatever. 
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In  speaking  of  the  internal  grannie  lajer^  he  observes  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  at  least  four  elementary  stmcturea,  namely, — 1.  Elongated 
naclet,  a  single  one  of  which  is  attached  to  each  of  the  radial  sup- 
porting fibres.  Hence  these  fibres  arc  to  be  regarded  as  developed 
from  fusiform  cells.  2,  Near  the  internal  part  of  this  layer  are 
certain  ganglion-like  celb,  which  have  a  large  nocleua  and  a  small 
quantity  of  protoplasm  ia  their  interior.  3.  Tbe  middle  and  largest 
portion  of  this  layer  consists  of  spherical  elements,  which  resist  the 
action  of  even  S  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid,  and  which  send  out  an 
external  and  an  internal  fibre,  distingaished  from  the  radial  fibres 
by  their  smaller  thickness  and  resistance.  4.  The  most  external 
portion  of  this  layer  consists  of  somewhat  larger  granules,  which 
project  into  tbe  spaces  of  the  membrana  fenestrate,  and  unlike  those 
last  mentioned,  are  only  unipolar,  the  process  running  inwards. 

Granular  layer. — Bespecting  this  layer  Krause  only  remarks,  that 
it  never  in  any  vertebrate  contains  anastomosing  cells,  like  those 
which  form  the  so-called  inter-granular  layer.  It  is  remarkable  as 
appearing  to  consist  in  many  animals  of  several  layers. 

Mentdraaa  Imilant  interna. — This  is  a  distinct  membiane  from 
the  hyaloid,  as  Kolliker  and  Schultze  maintain  in  opposition  to 
Henle  and  Steinlin.  It  is  directly  connected  with  the  radial  fibres. 
In  the  ox  it  appears  to  consist  of  flat  polygonal  cells,  so  fused  together 
as  to  render  their  boundaries  distinguishable  with  diMcnlty, 

In  reviewing  and  summing  up  the  principal  points  of  his  essay, 
Krause  makes  the  following  observations : 

From  the  facts  previously  stated  tbe  conclusion  may  be  drawn 
that  the  rods  and  cones  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  terminal  organs 
of  the  nervus  opticus,  and  the  reasons  for  this  opinion  may  be  thus 
stated.  1.  The  rod-  and  cone-fibres  incontestably  terminate  in  the 
connective-tissue  cells  of  the  membrana  fenestrata,  which  are  con- 
nected oa  tbe  other  side  with  the  clearly  defined  connective-tissue 
radial  fibres,  which  extend  from  the  membrana  fenestrata  to  the 
membrana  limitans  interna.  2.  After  division  and  consequent  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  optic  nerve,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ganglion 
cells  and  their  processes  degeikerate ;  but  the  rods  and  cones  do  not 
undergo  this  change,  even  when  the  nervous  layers  of  the  retina  have 
become  altogether  atrophic.  This  holds  true  for  the  fowl,  the  rabbit, 
the  dog,  and  man.  3.  Birds  and  amphibia  have  oil-drops  in  the 
cones,  which  entirely  fill  them.  But,  so  &r  as  we  know,  no  nerve- 
process  can  be  effected  through  a  fat-spherule,  although  the  waves 
of  ether  can  pass  through  it.  It  follows,  consequently,  that  the 
outer  segment  of  the  cones  in  question  cannot  be  of  a  nervous 
nature.  4.  As  long  as  the  transverse  striation  of  the  external 
granules  was  supposed  to  be  hmited  to  the  rod-granules  of  mammals, 
it  could  scarcely  be  supposed  that,  however  peculiar,  it  possessed 
any  physiological  importince.     They  were  held  to  be  merely  mter- 
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polated  ganglion  cells.  But  vith  the  erideDca  of  the  presence  of  a 
flitnilar  but  more  complicated  structure  in  the  cone-granues  of  apes  (?) 
and  falcons,  another  explanation  is  required. 

The  arrangement  caoaot  be  compared  to  anrthing  better  than  to 
that  of  the  numerous  superimposed  vitreous  lamellse,  of  which  an 
achromatic  objective  glass  is  constmcted.  That  snch  an  apparatus 
should  possess  a  dioptric  power  is  immediately  obvious  when  the 
extreme  transparencjf  of  an  external  gnmule  is  ouce  observed.  More- 
over, that  in  point  of  ftu:t  waves  of  light  can  pass  through  the  whole 
apparatus  in  snch  fashion  that  a  smaller  hut  more  minute  image 
is  formed  beyond  the  bacilli  is  abown  by  an  experimrait  to  whidi 
reference  is  made  in  the  text,  in  which  the  bacilli  were  illumi- 
nated by  oblique  light.  The  eutire  complicated  arrangement : — The 
cells  of  the  retinal  pigment,  outer  and  inner  segments  of  the  roda 
and  cones,  the  colourless  or  coloored  oil-drops,  the  rod-  or  cone- 
ellipsoids,  rod-  and  cone-granules,  perhaps,  also,  the  needles  of  the 
membrans  limitans  externa — all  represent,  in  truth,  nothing  more 
than  a  compound  catoptric  system,  m  which  the  delicacy  cA  detail  in 
the  structures  may  ever  present  some  difficulties  to  our  comprehen- 
sion  of  their  utility.  The  transversely  striated  external  granules  are 
clearly  arranged  m  columns,  which  are  separated  from  one  another 
by  the  cone-fibres.  This  appears  to  possess  signification  in  a  physi- 
cal point  of  view,  as  does  also  the  peculiar  lamination  of  the  graaa- 
lar  layer  in  birds.  5.  The  history  of  their  development  shows  that 
the  roda  and  cones,  as  well  as  the  needles  of  the  membrana  limitans 
externa,  are  simply  cnticular  developments,  so  that  they  originally 
constitute  only  solid  oat^owths  of  the  skin.  But  we  leani  from 
the  study  of  the  other  organs  of  sense  that  such  cutictilar  formations 
an  constantly  met  with  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  parts 
where  the  nerves  terminate,  and  are  ftequeutty  erroneously  reguded 
as  true  nervous  structures.  6.  Amongst  entoptic  phenomena  the 
experiment  of  Czermak  has  not  been  somciently  considered  in  which, 
in  some  eyes,  the  mosaic  arrangement  of  the  cones  at  the  macula 
lutea  can  be  made  apparent.  But  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  nerve 
adapted  for  perceiving  bght  cannot  see  itself.  The  other  physiolo- 
gical matter  of  fact  on  wMch  the  view  that  the  bacillar  layer  is  that 
in  which  the  perception  of  light  occurs,  is  essentially  grounded  on 
the  well  known  parallax  of  the  veins  in  Purkinje's  experiment.  But 
it  has  been  overlooked  that  the  same  phenomenon  of  parallax  must 
occur  if  the  external  segments  of  the  rods  and  cones  act  catoptricalljr, 
and  the  light-perceiving  elements  lie  externally  to  the  bacithir  layer, 
as  mayea^y  be  shown.  The  alternative  is,  either  the  rodsoreoiMi 
are  light-ptrceiving  apparatus,  or  the  latter,  though  still  unknown, 
become  excited  only  by  light  reflected  from  the  bacillar  layer.  Sinoe 
the  first  alternative  is  excluded,  the  consideration  already  adduced— 
the  parallax  referred  to — becomes  an  interesting  proof  that,  as  Goodsir 
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held,  onl;  the  light  reflected  From  the  cboroid  is  perceived,  b;  whicli 
an  an&lc^  is  established  with  the  airangements  in  the  eyes  of  inverte- 
brata ;  moreovei,  the  constrnction  of  the  retina  in  noctunud  animals^ 
with  long  external  segmenta  to  the  bacilli,  between  which  the  cones 
can  with  difficult;  be  recognised,  becomes  bv  this  means  capable  of 
explanation.  For  if  only  the  light  reflected  from  the  choroid  is  per- 
ceiTed,  the  more  complete  reflection  which  may  indubitably  be  given 
with  a  longer  outer  segment  renders  sach  animals  capable  of  being 
affected  by  feeble  grades  of  illumination. 

We  tnost,  therefore,  recognise  three  structures  in  the  retina — a 
catoptric- dioptric  apparatus,  a  connective  tissue  supporting  apparatus, 
aad  the  nervoDS  element.  AmongHt  the  first  are  to  be  recognised 
pigment  cells  and  sheaths,  tapetum,  rods  and  cones,  oil-drops,  cone- 
ana  rod-ellipsoids,  cone-  ana  rod-grannies,  and  perhaps  also  the 
needles.  To  the  second  belong  membraua  limitans  externa,  cone- 
and  rod-fibree,  cone-  and  rod-spherules,  membrana  fenestrata,  radial 
fibres  with  their  nuclei,  membrana  hmitaoB  interna,  and  probably 
'^30  the  axis  fibre  in  the  interior  of  the  inner  segments,  if  tlus  be 
present  during  life.  The  nerroug  elements  are  the  optic  fibres  and 
ganglion  cells,  and  probably  also  a  portion  of  Uie  inner  granules. 
IV  termination  of  the  optic  nerve  is  not  at  present  actually  known, 
bat  is  supposed  to  be  concealed  in  the  inner  granular  layer,  and 
this  is  renoered  probable  by  the  circumstance  that  the  blood-vessels 
do  not  penetrate  beyond  this  point.  An  intelligible  difTerentiation 
of  the  very  various  elements  which  are  associated  under  the  name  of 
the  iaternal  granular  layer  is  much  demanded. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  both  the  external  and  internal  layers  of 
the  retina  in  their  stracture,  so  far  as  our  means  of  recognition 
extuid,  appear  to  be  completely  anderstood,  which  certainly  cannot 
be  maintained  in  regard  to  the  inner  granular  layer  lying  near  the 
middle  of  the  thickness  of  the  retina. 

As  regards  the  theories  which  have  been  advanced  in  respect  to 
the  perception  of  Ught,  the  following  may  be  noticed: — '£.  H. 
Weber  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  external  s^ments  of  the  rods 
might  have  a  lamellar  stmcture,  since  they  are  so  easily  cleavable  in 
a  transverse  direction.  The  waves  of  light  may  then  induce  a  move- 
ment of  electricity  in  their  columnar  rods.  H.  Miiller,  to  a  certain 
extent,  adopted  this  theory.  On  the  other  band,  Draper  believed 
that  by  the  absorption  of  the  rays  of  light  by  the  black  pigment  of 
the  choroid  an  elevation  of  temperature  of  the  rods  occurred,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  mechanism  for  the  perception  of  light  was  not 
different  in  principle,  but  only  through  tne  various  arrangements, 
dimensions,  &c.  of  the  elements  from  such  apparatus  as  ore  con- 
structed to  communicate  perceptions  of  heat.  In  support  of  this 
hypothesis  the  well-known  pigmentation  of  the  eyes  of  the  lower 
animala  may  be  adduced,  which  must  be  necessarily  better  warmed 
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tium  the  rest  of  the  anrhce  of  the  bod^,  jost  as  a  piece  of  Uack 
doth,  placed  on  anow  iu  suuahinej  will  eiiik  through  it  more  rapidly 
thau  white. 

Henaen,  again,  supposes  that  prodacts  of  disintegration  are 
developed  in  the  lods  and  cones  by  the  action  of  light,  which  exert 
,an  exciting  influence  on  the  nerve-fibies  coursing  through  the  axis 
of  the  rods.  The  hypothesis  of  Draper  has  recently  (1867)  been 
footed  by  Czemy,  who  blinded  aaimals  with  a  burning-glass,  and 
with  concave  mirrors.  At  the  injured  parts  of  tbe  retina  the  vessels 
were  found  to  be  contracted,  with  spots,  appareotly  of  coagulated 
albumen,  in  the  retina,  and  especially  in  the  rods.  In  some  cases, 
however,  ae  in  guinea-pigs,  the  rods  were  unaltered.  Inflammatory 
changes  were  observed  to  occur  secondarily,  termin&tii^  in  atrophy 
of  the  retina.  The  crystalline  lens  was  troubled.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  these  experiments  the  heat  applied  was  too  great  to  allow  of 
auy  accurate  physiological  deductions  to  be  drawn,  and  they  only 
show  that  beat  is  produced  at  the  pigmentary  layer  with  the  absorbed 
%ht.  Kranse  himself  endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  any  per- 
ceptible change  occurred  in  the  retina  by  placing  the  eye  of  a  rahbit 
bled  to  death  in  the  sun,  and  comparing  it  viu  the  opposite  eye, 
after  the  action  of  hardening  agents,  but  was  unable  to  observe  the 
faintest  difference. 

Lastly,  Zenker  has  endeavoured  to  deduce  a  theory  of  perception 
of  light  by  arrested  waves,  on  the  supposed  laminated  structure  of 
the  rods ;  and  he  im^iues  that  tbe  entering  rays  of  light  inter- 
fering with  those  that  are  reflected  act  on  the  proper  snbstsnce  of 
the  rods ;  but  the  varying  thickness  of  tbe  plates,  even  supposing 
them  to  be  primarily  present,  is  suf^eut,  Krause  thinks,  to  negative 
this  hypothesis. 
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Abt.  I. — I  AnleAiting  af  "  Puniiur  af  Zeverl^»ter  og  Ahteesser." 
Ted  DiatriktelaBge  JoK  FrasEtr  f Sterskilt  Aftrjk  af  '  Ugeakrift 
for  La^er/  3die  Biekie,  7de  Bind,  JVr.  15). 

0%  PuneUtfing  Sepaiie  C^iU  and  Jiteeitet.  By  Jon  Fissen, 
District  Physician.  (Eeprinted  from  the  'Ugeskrift  for  Laeger/ 
8rd  series,  Vol.  7,  No.  15).     Copuihi^enj  8vo,  pp.  11. 

This  little  essay  consists  mainly  in  a  comparison  of  the  various 
modes  of  opening  hydatid  cysts.  The  methods  of  which  the  author 
principally  epeaks  are  what  he  calls  the  simple  puncture  of  the 
Enghsh;  Simon's  double  puncture;  B^mier's  method,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken  in  our  forty-first  volume,  p.  848,  in  review- 
ins  a  former  work  by  Dr.  Einaen ;  and  a  combination  of  B^gln's  and 
Becamier's  methods,  now  suggested  by  himself. 

The  simple  puncture  ought,  according  to  the  experience  of  Dr. 
Finsen  and  some  other  Icelandic  physicians,  to  be  rejected,  for  the 
foUowmg  reasons : — 1.  Because  it  most  fail  when  the  echinococcus 
contains  dau^ter-cells,  as  these  cannot  be  evacuated  throngh  the 
canula.  2.  Because,  in  puncturing  a  non-adherent  echinococcus 
with  purulent  contents  there  would  always  be  a  risk  of  peritonitis. 
8.  Because  the  puncture  is  often  only  paUiative. 

Simon's  double  puncture  and  Becamier's  operation  are  looked 
upon  by  the  author  as  about  equal  in  their  results.  The  statistics 
of  the  first  extend  to  only  six  cases,  all  of  which  were  cured ;  those 
of  the  second  we  have  given  in  our  former  article  above  referred  to. 
The  tedionsness  and  painfulness  of  Becamier's  method  are,  how- 
ever, objectionable;  while  the  double  puncture  has  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  tested.  The  author  has,  after  due  consideration,  come 
to  the  condnsion  that  the  disadvantages  of  B^mier's  method  may 
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be  lemoved  by  a  modification,  which,  id  couclnsion,  he  proposes  in 
the  following  temu : 

"  Aa  it  baa  proved  to  be  a  flied  rule  that  canteriBations  of  the 
abdominal  wall  have  no  effect  in  producing  adbeBion  between  the 
lamine  of  the  peritoueum  until  they  have  reached  down  nearly  to 
the  peritoneum  itself,  we  should  save  ourselves  much  time,  and 
the  patient  much  time  and  much  pain,  by  adoptiai;  a  more  rapid 
mode  of  arriving  at  that  membrane.  My  proposal,  therefore,  is  to 
divide,  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  the  abdominal  wall  layer 
by  layer,  down  to  the  peritoneum,  and  then,  after  all  hemorrhage 
has  ceased,  to  apply  Vienna  or  Canquoin's  paste  in  the  bottom  of 
the  wound.  A  scab  would  then,  if  the  cauterisation  had  acted 
powerfully,  have  formed,  involving  both  layers  of  the  peritoneum  ; 
and  a  firm  adhesion  would  thus  have  been  at  the  same  time  produced 
between  the  cyst  and  the  abdominal  wall ;  on  loosening,  the  scab 
would  subsequently  be  separated  from  the  adhesion  now  being 
organised. .  If  it  were  not  thought  advisable  to  wait  for  the 
separation  of  the  scab  and  the  establishment  of  the  adhesion,  the 
hydatid  tumour  might,  so  soon  as  the  scab  had  become  firm,  be 
without  danger  opened  through  the  same  scab. 

"The  principal  point  in  this  operation  is,  when  the. incision  baa 
reached  to  the  deeper  layers,  to  beware  of  opening  the  hydatid 
tumour  itself — diviiEng  the  peritoneum  will  probably.if  the  hydatid 
tumour  ia  large  and  close  to  the  abdominal  wall,  not  be  of  so  much 
importance  with  respect  to  the  result — and  it  will,  therefore,  be 
necessary,  while  dividing  the  several  lavers,  to  racollect  the  ana- 
tomical  relations  of  the  parts.  The  difficulty  would,  however, 
probably  be  greater  if  the  incision  were  made  equally  long  through- 
out—its length  in  the  bottom  of  the  wound  ought  not  to  exceed 
from  2|  to  3  centimetres,  as  an  opening  in  the  cyst,  more  extensive 
than  2  centimetres  is,  probably,  not  deairable — and  it  would, 
therefore,  be  well  to  begin  with  a  longer  incision  through  the  outer 
layers  and  gradually  to  shorten  it  according  to  the  depth. 

"  ShouU-thts  mode  of  treatment,  which  thus  becomes  a  cambina' 
Cfon  of  B4gin's  and  Recamier'e  methods,  appear  to  be  practical  and 

e've  as  goixi  a  result  as  the  original  method  of  B.^camier,  it  is  to  be 
iped  that  the  plan  of  cauterisation  will  maintain  its  place  as  in  all 
respects  an  excellent  operation  in  hydatid  tumours  in  the  abdomen." 
(pp.  10-11.) 
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AsT.  II. — Medical  Anatomy.  Fascicnlns  VIL  Bj  Fkancis 
SiBSOM,  M.I>.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.L.,  Senior  Physician  and  Lec- 
turer on  Clinical  Medicine  to  St.  Man's  Hospital,  Member  of 
the  Senate,  and  formerly  Examiner  in  Medicine,  of  the  University 
of  Loudon.     London,  1869. 

The  present,  which  constitutes  the  concluding  Fasciculus  of  Dr. 
Sibson's  valuable  work,  contains  three  fully  cdoured  lithographic 
plates,  and  eight  pages  of  letter-press,  illustrated  with  twenty  wood- 
cats.  It  is  occupied  with  a  description  of  the  movements,  structure, 
and  sounds  of  the  heart.  The  nineteenth  plate  represents  the 
position  of  the  heart  and  lungs  in  a  robust  man  with  a  lai^  and 
full  heart,  the  twentieth  the  same  organs  as  seen  in  a  youth  in 
whom  the  heart  was  small  and  empty,  consequent  on  a  considerable 
loss  of  blood  having  taken  place  before  death.  The  twenty-first, 
and  last,  represents  m  two  figures  the  position  of  the  heart  in  the 
opposite  conditions  of  systole  and  diastole. 

Dr.  Sibson  commences  his  account  of  the  movements  of  the  heart 
by  stating  that  his  observations  were  chiefly  made  on  the  dog  and 
^he  ass.  His  description  is  not  altogether  confirmatory  of  that 
given  by  Dr.  Halford,  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  these 
aocoonts  bother.  Dr.  Sibson  says, "  When  the  ventricles  contract, 
they  do  so  with  a  twisting  movement,  their  walls  become  rigid  and 
corrngated ;  their  apex  and  base  apptoiimatfi,  the  descent  of  the 
base  Being  greater  than  the  ascent  of  the  apex,  and  the  arteries  and 
veins  on  theiT  surface  become  prominent  and  tortuous."  It  will  be 
noticed  here  that  Dr.  Sib»oa  describes  the  apex  as  ascending.  Dr. 
Halford,  on  the  other  band,  in  his  'Essav  on  the  Action  and  Sonnds 
of  the  Heart,'  says,  Obs.  4,  "  During  the  systole  the  base  of  the 
heart  approaches  Uie  apex,  the  latl^  at  the  same  time  is  pressed 
doiexwards,  backwards,  and  from  right  to  left,  describing  put  of  a 
^cle."  Both  sets  of  observations  were  made  on  the  same  animals. 
Dr.  Sibson  estimating  the  amount  of  movement  by  stretching  a 
millimetre  measure  across  the  orzan  exposed,  but  stilt  retained  in 
the  pericardium,  and  Dr.  Halford  by  sticking  a  pin  thM^h  the 
inte^unents,  the  movement  of  the  head  of  whicl^wia,  of  course,  in 
«  Andion  the  rftverw  o£  Ui*.  jPM^  ^  skin  constituting  the 
Um^l  B  m  £ffici£  to  explain  this  discrepancy;  it  might  be 
supposed  that  Dr.  Sibson  considered  the  movements  of  the  parietes 
of  the  o^an  as  regards  themselves  only,  withont  reference  to  the 
adjoining  structures,  whilst  Dr.  Halford's  attention  was  chiefly 
directed  to  the  movement  of  the  organ  as  a  whole.  But  this  expla- 
nation can  scarcely  be  accepted,  since  in  the  next  column  Dr. 
Sibson  repeats  that  the  apex  ascends  towards  a  aone  of  rest,  which 
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be  places  near  tlie  middle  of  the  ventricle,  though,  perhaps,  eome- 
what  nearer  the  apex,  and  subsequently  states  that  a  downward 
morement  was  indeed  visible,  but  orAj  when  the  finger  waa  pressed 
genii;  upon  the  apex,  and  that  such  movement  was  the  reverse  of 
tbe  ordinary  movement.  And  again,  after  deacribin^  Sk.oda's  view,  . 
that  the  heart  is  pressed  downwards  as  a  whole,  in  consequence 
partly  of  the  pressure  which  tbe  blood  exerts  (owing  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  ventricles)  upon  the  waljs  of  the  heart  opposite  to 
the  opening  whence  the  stream  escapes;  and  partly  because  the 
aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  being  free  and  unattached  for  some 
Stance  hovx  their  origin  in  tbe  heart,  allow  of  a  lengthening  of  the 
blood  column  downwards.     Dr.  Sibson  continues — 

"Now  theoe  two  a^endee  eiiat,  and  they  tend  to  produce  the 
effect  described  of  forcing  the  heart  downwards.  They  are,  however, 
orerbalanoed  by  the  more  powerful  agency  of  the  muscular  contrac- 
tion  apwarda  of  the  lower  half  of  the  ventricle.  The  result  is  that 
whilst  the  upper  portion  of  the  ventricles  is  lowered,  their  lower 
portion,  including  the  apex,  is  raised  during  the  systole,  when  the 
Tentriclee  contract  from  all  sides  towards  their  own  centres ;  and 
that  practically  the  heart's  impulse  is  not  influenced  by  either  of 
those  causes." 

In  speaking  of  the  action  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves,  Dr. 
Sibson  appears  to  hold  that  the  mitral  valves  do  not  simply  droop 
flaccid  durmg  the  diastole,  but  are  actively  opened  by  the  muscular 
contraction  of  the  papillary  muscles.    He  says — 

"As  soon  as  the  muscular  walla  relax  after  the  end  of  the  systole, 
the  two  papillary  muscles  move  as  far  from  each  other  as  possible. 
In  doing  so  they  open  tbe  valve  by  stretcbing,  and  so  drawing 
forward  its  anterior  flap  ;  when  the  diastole  is  complete  the  Ulterior 
flap  is  held  taut  between  the  two  papillary  muscles,  bo  that  at  this 
period  the  mltnl  orifice  is  fully  open." 

It  may  be  said,  that  if  such  a  contraction  as  is  here  re. 
ferred  to  occurred,  we  should  have  something  very  like  the -active 
diastole  admitted  by  Crnveilhier  and  others;  if  it  be  so,  the 
papillary  muscles  must  immediately  relax  again,  or  the  margin  of 
the  valves  could  not  come  into  opposition  on  the  systole  of  the 
auricle. 

The  descriptive  portion  and  the  woodcuts  illustrating  the  fonn  of 
the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  their  relative  position,  are  very  well 
done,  with  the  exception  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth,  which, 
whilst  giving  the  musculi  papillary  rightly,  certainly  do  not  render 
futhfully  the  delicate  branchings  and  arborescent  appearance  of  the 
chordte  tendinecc. 

In  reference  to'the  sounds  of  the  heart.  Dr.  Sibson  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  view  advocated  by  Billing  and  Halford,  that  the  first  sound 
is  due  to  the  tension  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  vidves;  for  lie 
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remarka  tliat  it  is  of  aiiiforra  character  and  equally  loud  over  the 
conus  arteriosus,  close  to  the  pulmonary  artery,  over  the  base  near 
the  tricuspid  orifice,  and  over  the  lower  border  of  the  ventricle, 
where  it  is  occasionally  of  a  ringing  character.  "  This  equal  dif- 
fusion of  the  sound  over  every  part  of  the  ventricle,  demonstrates 
that  the  cause  of  tlie  sontid  w  not  concentrated  upou  ang  one  valve 
ot  outlet,  but  is  spread  over  the  whole  cavity."  The  cause  of  the 
second  sound  again,  he  believes,  is  not  limited  to  the  semilunar 
valves,  but  is  common  to  them,  and  the  walls  of  the  arch  of  the. 
aorta,  and  id  attributable  not  to  the  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves, 
but  to  the  shock  of  the  return  flow  of  blood  upon  those  valves  when 
already  closed. 

We  must  here  conclude  this  brief  notice;  we  cannot  do  fo,  how- 
ever,  without  at  the  same  time  congratulating  Dr.  Sibson  on  the 
completion  of  his  great  work,  and  on  bis  being  able  to  present  to 
the  profession  in  a  collected  form  the  results  of  many  years  of  inves- 
tigation. The  'Medical  Anatomy'  is  certainly  a  very  creditable 
addition  to  our  few  original  anatomical  works,  and  will  constitnte 
for  every  working  student  and  physician  a  very  valuable  aid  in  the 
prosecution  of  [thysical  diagnosis,  and  in  the  atudy  of  clinical 
medicine. 


Abt.  Ill, — NorditU  Medunmht  Arldv.  Redigeradt  af  Dr.  Axbi,  Key, 
Prof,  i  Patolog.  Anat.  i  Stockholm.  Forsta  Bandet,  Forsta 
Haftet,  Med  sju  Planscber,  1869.  Stockholm  :  Samson  och 
"WalUn.     8vo,  pp.  172. 

Northern  Arckivet  of  Medicine.  Edited  by  Dr.  AxBl.  Key,  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathological  Anatomy  in  Stockholm.  First  volume. 
Part  I.     With  seven  plates. 

In  the  review  of  recent  Scandinavian  medical  literature  which 
appeared  in  our  number  for  January  last,  we  staled  that  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Swedish  'Archives  of  Medicine,'  to  many  of  the 
admirable  essays  in  which  we  hnve  from  time  to  time  called  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  would  cease  with  the  appearance  of  the 
supplement  to  the  third  volume,  and  that  that  excellent  journal 
would  be  replaced  in  the  course  of  tlie  present  year  by  another  on  a 
wider  basis,  which,  under  the  title  of  the  '  Northern  Archives  of 
Medicine,'  should  represent  the  current  medical  literature  of  all 
Scandinavia,  including  Denmark.  Of  the  new  journal,  the  first 
part  has  just  appeared  under  the  able  conduction  of  Dr.  Axel  Key, 
with  the  co-opeiation  of  Drs.  J.  Nicolayscii,  Vogt,  and  Professor 
Winge  in  Christiaiua ;  Professors  Panuin  and  lleisz ;  and  Dr.  F. 
87— Tuv.  U 
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Ttkr  in  Copenhagen ;  Professors  Ask  and  Naomaun,  and  Dr.  V. 
Odmius,  in  Loud:  Drs.  Bmzelins,  Bossandet,  and  Oedmansson, 
in  Stockbolm ;  Dr.  fijork^n,  Professor  Hedenius,  and  Professor 
Holmgren,  in  Upsala.  It  is  intended  that  the  journal  shall  be 
the  o^n  also  of  the  medical  literature  of  Finland.  No  editorial 
committee  has  as  ;et  been  formed  in  that  country,  but  eminent 
scientiBc  men  there  likewise  have  promised  their  active  co-operation 
in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  undertaking.  It  is  proposed  to 
issue  three  or  four  numbers  of  the  '  Archives'  yearly,  each  number 
to  contain  about  ten  sheets.  The  number  which  has  appeared  is 
brought  out  in  excellent  style,  and  is  illustrated  with  seven  beauti- 
fully executed  plates,  two  of  which  are  printed  in  colours.  We 
cannot  on  the  present  occasion  do  more  than  enumerate  the  subjects 
of  the  essays  it  contains ;  these  are,  the  origin  of  malformations,  by 
Professor  Pannm,  of  Copenhagen ;  grey  degeneration  of  the  spinal 
cord,  by  Axel  Jaderholm,  of  Stockholm ;  disease  of  the  hip-joint, 
by  J.  Nicolaysen,  of  Chriatiania;  uterine  tumours,  by  Professor 
A.  Anderson  and  Dr.  Ernst  Oedmansson,  of  Stockholm ;  the  treat- 
ment of  spedalskhed,  by  D.  C.  Danielssen,  of  Bergen ;  four  cases 
of  ovariotomy,  by  Professor  Voss,  of  ChristJania.  To  these  valu- 
able essays  are  added  reports  of  northern  medical  hterature  from 
the  first  half  of  the  year  13C8  under  the  several  heads  of  patho- 
logy and  therapeutics,  snidery,  and  peediatrics.  We  hope  on  a 
future  occasion  to  notice  some  of  the  important  papers  in  this  new 
journal  in  detail. 


AuT.  IV. — On  Faricose  D'ueaie  of  the  Lover  Exiremities  and  its 
Allied  Difordert ;  being  the  LetUomian  Lecluret  delivered 
before  the  Medical  Society  of  London  in  1867.  By  John  Gay, 
F\R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Great  Northern  Hospital,  &c. 
London,  1868.     Pp.  171. 

Mr.  Gav  has  long  been  known  as  a  surgeon  who  has  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  varicosities,  indurations,  and  ulcerations,  of  the 
lower  extremities.  We  are,  therefore,  glad  to  see  that  the  Lettsomian 
Lectures,  which  he  recently  delivered  before  the  Medical  Society, 
have  been  published  in  a  separate  form,  and  we  welcome  this  little 
volume  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  a  class  of  diseases 
which  are  at  once  very  common,  and  very  difficult  to  treat  with  any 
measure  of  success.  Varicose  veins  and  varicose  ulcers  are  the  bane 
of  our  working  people.  There  are,  perhaps,  no  maladies  not  imme- 
diately dangerous  to  life  which  are  equally  common,  and  which  give 
rise  to  an  equal   amount  of  suiTering.     They  induce  a  premature 
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lassitude  and  wenriness,  and  hamper  all  the  energies  and  activities 
of  lifej  and  unhapgiily  it  is  chiefiy  the  young  and  the  middle-aged 
who  are  affected  by  them.  Every  inquiry,  therefore,  which  tends 
to  throw  light  upon  the  jiathology  and  treatment  of  these  affections 
is  a  direct  contrioution  towards  the  alleviation  of  human  misery. 

In  these  three  lectures  Mr.  Gay  enters  fally  into  (1)  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  saphenous  system ;  (2),  the  morhid  anatomy 
and  the  causes  of  ohstmction  of  varicose  veins ;  (3],  the  treatment  of 
varicose  veins  and  varicose  ulcers.  In  eacli  of  these  divisions  he 
shows  a  thorough  insight  into  his  suhject,  and  takes  a  comprehensive 
and  philosophic  view  of  it.  Some  of  the  experiments  by  which 
he  has  illustrated  the  physiolc^  of  the  venous  currents  are  extremely 
interesting,  and  many  of  the  cases  ^aai  he  has  related  are  very 
instructive. 

An  example  of  varicose  disease  has  lately  been  under  our  treat- 
ment, which  is  the  worst  of  the  kind  that  ne  have  ever  seen ;  and 
we  have  not  observed  any  case  hke  it  among  those  which  are  men- 
tioned in  these  lectures.  The  patient  we  allude  to  is  a  middle-aged 
woman,  a  hawker  by  occupation,  and  she  had  an  nicer  of  consider- 
able siae  above  the  ankle,  with  varicose  veins  which  extend  all  the 
way  up  the  leg  and  thigh,  and  culminate  in  a  lai^e  bunch  upon  the 
mons  veneris.  Have  we  any  efiectnal  means  of  dealing  with  such  a 
case  as  this  ?  Can  we  cure  this  distressing  state  of  things  ?  Mr. 
Gay  seems  to  say  that  we  cannot.  We  may  do  much  to  reUeve 
symptoms  and  to  keep  the  disease  in  check,  bat  to  cnre  it  we  are 
almost  powerless.  The  various  operations  which  have  been  proposed 
for  obliterating  the  dilated  vems  do  not  seem  to  commend  themselves 
to  the  judgment  of  our  author.  After  a  full  trial  and  an  experience 
which  extends  over  many  years,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  much 
confidence  in  any  of  them.     Rest  in  the  horizontal  position,  cold 

rnging,  and  the  use  of  bandages  or  elastic  stocking — these  are 
means  upon  which  he  places  most  reliance,  and  which  he  thinks 
are  the  most  efficient  remedies  we  possess  in  dealing  with  these 
frequent  and  distressing  maladies.  If  these  are  the  only  suggestions 
that  surgery  has  to  offer,  it  is  clear  that  we  are  still  far  from  b^g  able 
to  cnre  varicose  diseases,  and  that  our  art  must  make  a  considerable 
advance  before  it  will  be  able  to  hold  out  an  effectual  remedy  for  a 
class  of  cases  which  a  tyro  may  recognise,  and  whose  pathology  is 
tolerably  well  understood. 

These  lectures  are  illustrated  by  a  few  lithograph  drawings  by  the 
author.  They  are  not  very  artistic,  but  they  have  the  merit  of  being 
clear  and  distinct,  and  tliey  serve  to  make  the  subject  more 
intelligible. 
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Art.  V.  —  Ricerche  Ciimiche  tul  Feleno  della  Vipera.  Pel 
Fkincipe  Luigi-Luciano  Bohapaete.  (Lette  in  occaBiooe  della 
quinta  anione  degli  Scienziatti  Italitmi,  tenuta  in  Lucca  I'atmo 
1843.) 

Chemical  RefearcAes  on  the  Venom  of  the  Viper.  By  Prihce  LouiS' 
LuciEK  BoKAPARTE.  (Read  at  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  "Sci- 
enziatti Italiani,"  held  at  Lucca  in  the  jear  184)3). 

In  a  former  number  we  placed  before  our  readers  a  brief  nccoaut 
of  Professor  Weir  Mitchtli's  investigations  connected  with  the  veuom 
of  the  crotalus  (rattlesnake) ;  and,  as  the  subject  of  snake  poisoning 
has  verj  recently  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest,  we  have  pleasure 
in  directing  attention  to  a  pamphlet,  written  some  twenty-six  years 
since,  containing  a  full  notice  of  the  chemical  composition  of  viper 
venom,  and  of  the  discovery  by  the  writer — Prince  Louis-Lucien 
Bonaparte — of  its  active  prmciple,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
"echidnina,"  deriving  it,  he  says,  "dal  Greco  t\iSva  eciidna 
vipera,  oppur  quello  di  vtperima." 

The  pamphlet  commences  with  a  very  short,  but,  nevertheless, 
very  interesting  rdtum^o!  the  physical  and  chemical  qualities  attri- 
buted by  Foutaua  to  the  venom  of  vipers ;  and  the  prince  then  pro- 
ceeds to  say  that,  in  presenting  the  simple  facts  brought  forward 
by  this  authority,  he  feels  he  has  only  been  discharging  a  duty 
towards  so  distinguished  a  physiologist ;  but,  haviiig  done  this,  bie 
must  abstain  from  commenting  on  Fontana's  theoretical  views,  inas- 
much as  they  were  founded  on  the  chemistry  of  a  period  which 
would  now-a-days  be  considered  obsolete,  and,  of  course,  unsatis- 
factory to  the  present  students  of  tliis  "sacred  »cience."  " Dico  i 
soli  J'aiti,  poiche  nan  prendero  a  diicuiere  le  vedute  teoriche  delV 
Aulore,  chefondate  in  Bulla  chimica  dt  quel  tempo  non  potiono  piit 
loddiifare  oggiffiorno  i  eullori  di  quetta  alliisima  aciema." 

Our  author  very  fairly  states,  that  he  does  not  consider  the 
experiment?  he  himself  has  performed,  are  sufficient  for  the  complete 
chemical  study  of  the  venomous  fluid,  "  umore  veneiico,"  but  he 
nevertheless  is  induced  to  hope  they  will  not  meet  with  an  unwel- 
come recejitiiin,  aa  the  subject  has  not  been  treated  chemically  for 
some  time,  and  also  because  most  persons  have  an  aversion  to 
enter  into  any  manipulative  examination  of  these  reptiles  whilst 
alive. 

We  may  licni  just  remark,  incidentally,  that  although  this  ex- 
tremely modest  ejttimate  of  his  labours  may  have  been  very  natural 
at  the  time  Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte  made  his  communication  to  the 
scientific  public,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  he  gratifying  to  him  to  find 
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that  his  vork  has  met  with  snch  ready  recognition  by  those  who  have 
subsequently  writleii  apon  the  same  subject.  Professor  Weir 
Mitchell,  in  his  exhaustive  Smithsonian  essay,  "Besearches  upon  the 
Venom  of  the  Rattlesnake,"  &c.  &c.,  makes  very  repeated  references 
to  the  priDce's  pamphlet,  fully  crediting  him  with  the  discovery  of  the 
active  principle  of  the  poison,  and  with  the  first  and  only  complete 
analysis  of  serpent  venom  :  he  also  admits  thnt  "  echidnina"  and 
"  crotaline,"  the  latter  being  the  active  principle  of  rattlesnake 
venom,  are  identically  the  same ;  but  in  his  process  for  obtainiug 
crotaline,  be  somewhat  differs  from  the  course  pursued  by  the  prince, 
and  thus  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  three,  instead  of  two,  distinct 
albuminoids. 

In  quoting  the  pamphlet  before  us.  Professor  Mitchell  has  fallen 
into  an  error  as  regards  the  name  of  the  writer,  styling  him  Prince 
ChaHet  Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  is  the  well  known  naturalist,  and 
brother  to  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte,  the  author  of  the  memoir 
we  have  under  notice.  The  cause  of  this  mistake  is  obvious  enough, 
for  Professor  Mitchell  states  that  be  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
consulting  the  pamphlet  itself,  as  it  did  not  exist  in  any  of  the 
American  libraries,  and,  consequently,  he  derived  his  information 
from  Claude  Bernard,  "L^cona  sur  les  snbst.  Toxiques,  ftc.,"  and 
also  from  Orfila,  but  principally  from  the  former,  who  calls  the  prince 
Ch.  Lucien  Bonaparte.' 

Our  author,  it  appears,  before  jiroceeding  to  make  any  chemical 
examination,  of  his  own  devising,  for  discoveriug  the  active  principle 
of  viper  venom,  repeatedly  tried  all  the  eiperimeuts  made  by  Funtana, 
and  says  that  he  is  able  to  corroborate  tlieir  general  accuracy ;  that 
is  to  say,  so  far  as  they  went,  hut  this  was  not  sufficient  to  effect 
what  he  desired,  namely,  the  isolation  of  the  active  ingredient :  to 
accomplish  this  he  had  recourse  to  a  method  which  we  will  describe 
in  detail. 

He  directs  that  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  venom  must  be 
obtaiued  by  offering  to  the  bite  of  the  deadly  reptile  "  at  reltile 
mordace,"  the  edge  of  a  watch-glass,  and  then  pressing  on  the  part 
of, the  head  of  the  creature  which  is  just  above  the  venomous 
glands.  The  fluid,  thus  obtained,  is  then  to  be  mixed  with  rec- 
tified spirit, "  akool  coneeniralo,"  which  has  the  effect  of  coagulating 
it.  The  liquid  is  next  filtered,  and  the  filter  washed  several  times 
with  alcohol. 

These  alcoholic  liquors  are  subsequently  volatilized  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump,  by  which  process  a  small  r&^idue  of  a  slightly 
yellow  colour  is  oDtained.  By  this  first  proceeding  any  substance 
dissolved  in  the  alcohol,  together  with  the  yellow  coloured  body, 

■  At  puge  32  of  Profetwr  HiUhell'a  "  SinUlllonian  Euty,"  when  quotiiiB  ftom 
OrHIa,  the  Prince  ii  called  correctly,  Iiouu  Lucien  Boiuipurte. 
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which  seems  but  tittle  capable  of  being  diexolved  in  spirit,  is  removed 
from  the  venom. 

The  filter,  saturated  with  alcohol,  and  containing  also  the 
coagulated  veuom,  is  next  to  be  dried  and  then  put  back  into  the 
funnel.  Distilled  water  is  now  to  be  poured  over  the  filter :  this  re- 
dissolves  the  venom,  affording  a  colourless  solution,  which  passes 
rapidly  through  the  filter.  To  complete  this  part  of  the  process, 
distilled  water  is  repeatedly  dropped  upon  the  filter.  The  quantity  of 
water  used  in  this  last  proceeding  must  be  very  small,  in  order  that 
the  solution  of  venom  obtained  may  not  be  too  much  diluted :  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  filtering  there  may  sometimes  be  found  a  few  flakes 
of  mucus,  or  albumen,  which  do  not  appear  to  admit  of  being 
dissolved. 

The  next  step  is  to  place  the  solution  of  venom  in  watch-glasses, 
and  these  are  directed  to  be  put  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump ; 
when  their  contents  have  been  rendered  dry  by  exhaustion  the 
residue  is  to  be  pulverised  and  treated  with  ether  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  fatty  matter  should  any  be  present. 

After  having  been  subjected  to  such  treatment,  some  of  the  re- 
sulting body  is  to  be  burnt  ou  a  plate  of  platinum,  and,  if  pure,  no 
residuum  or  ashes  vdW  be  left.  Should  any  ash  remain,  the  other 
portion  of  the  venom,  or  rather  the  body  which  has  been  obtained 
from  it,  is  to  be  redissolved  in  a  very  little  distilled  water  acidu- 
lated with  acetic  acid ;  it  is  once  more  to  be  precipitated  with 
alcohol,  and,  after  several  alcoholic  washings,  it  is  again  to  be  dis- 
solved in  distilled  water  and  then  rendered  dij  under  the  receiver 
of  an  air-pump.  Two  such  treatments  with  acidulated  water  and 
alcohol  are  generally  found  sufficient,  the  Prince  says,  to  free 
the  "  echidnina"  from  any  salts  which  it  may  be  disposed  to  obsti- 
nately retain ;  but,  at  any  rate,  these  various  washings  must  be 
repeated  until  the  particular  substance  obtained,  when  burnt,  leaves 
no  residue  whatever.  It  is  only  when  this  can  be  accomphshed  that 
the  echidnina  obtained  is  to  be  considered  a  pure  and  elementary 
substance,  differing  from  all  other  known  organic  substances. 
"  Nott  i  che  intfutato  tiato  che  eonndero  V echidnina  comt  un  prin- 
cipio  immedialo  puro  e  di»tinto  da  tutle  le  allre  aoatame  m-gaviehe 
eonogciuie." 

The  difference  between  the  above  process  and  the  one  made  use  of 
by  Professor  Mitchell  to  obtaia  the  active  principles  of  rattlesnake 
venom  (crotaline)  will  best  be  seen  by  placing  a  brief  summary  of 
each  side  by  side. 
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AJaM  L.  L.  Bonapartt.  FrofaitOF  3.  iFiir  MUelitU. 

Coagnlata  venom  wilb  Rlcobol>  ooUmI      Boil  veDom,  mixed  with  a  little  water, 
predpitata  on  filter ;  filtrate  containa  antil  it  coagalatea  and  aettlei.     De- 

the  extractive  and  colourinK  ■•■■tter.  cant  the  iDpematant  pearlj  finid, 

PreH  filter  to  get  rid  of  alcohol,  sad  and  treat  nith  excet  of  alcohol,  a 

treat  !t,dr(tp  bj  drop,  with  cold  dla>  precipitate  forma  which   ii  "crota- 

tilled  water;  then  dry  the  reudae,  line." 

which  ii  "  echidnina,"  and  thi*  may 
be  cleaned  from  fata  and  salts  b; 
ether  and  acidulated  water. 

The  method  described  as  being  employed  for  obtaining  the  venom 
from  the  viper  is  pretty  mnch  that  6rst  made  use  of  by  Professor 
Mitchell  in  liis  e::periments  with  rattlesnake  poison;  the  only  real 
difference  being  that  Mitchell  stupefied  the  animals  with  chloroform 
before  getting  the  fangs  on  the  edge  of  a  saucer  (the  Prince  nsing  a 
watch  glass).  Now,  however,  Professor  Mitchell  dispenses  with  the 
cliloroform,  and  makes  use  of  a  very  ingeniously  contrived  and  effectual 
"  lasso"  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  creature  during  the  operation. 
The  echidnina  of  the  viper  is  said  to  have  a  gummy  appear- 
ance somewhat  resembling  uncoloured  varnish;  it  ia  perfectly  clear 
and  transparent,  and  when  removed  from  the  watch-glass  in  which 
it  has  been  dried,  it  is  in  the  form  of  extremely  fine,  brilliant  scales, 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  tannic  acid,  but  much  whiter.  It 
has  not  any  odonr  nor  any  determinate  taste. 

The  writer  next  proceeds  to  furnish  a  very  minute  account  of 
the  various  cliemical  tests  and  re-agents  to  which  be  had  submitted 
"Echidnina,"  and  makes  a  few  brief  allusions  as  to  the  effect  this 
substance  produces  on  the  blood  of  some  vertebrate  animals; 
then  points  out  hovr,  and  in  what  manner  echidnina  differs  from  a 
number  of  "  azotic"  substances,  and,  finally,  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  of  all  bodies  of  this  class  it  most  resembles  'Ptyaline;' 
he  thinks  this  should  not  excite  surprise  if  we  reflect  that  viper 
venom  is  secreted  by  an  organ  quite  analogous  to  our  parotid 
gland:  "n£  do  dehbe  far  maraviglia  allorchi  »i  rifietta  che  il 
veleno  delta  vipera  aecrelalo  da  un  organo  ai  iutlo  analogo  alia 
nostra  pkiandola  parotide,  altro  non  i  al  dire  dell'  illustre  zoologo 
De  Blainville  eke  una  vera  saliva  dt  qaesto  reUile  ('  Coitrs  de 
Piys.  Q^.  el  Comp:  t.  3,  p.  l!l4.)" 

The  '  Memoir*  concludes  with  the  followmg  introduced  as  an 
'  Appendij!.' 

"Having  previously  heard  some  questionable  tales  of  hydro- 
phobia being  cured  tnr  means  of  viper  venom,  I  was  induced  some 
months  ago  to  solicit  Professor  Betti,  in  the  course  of  some  conversa- 
tion I  had  with  him  on  this  subject,  to  oblige  me  by  letting  mo 
know  whenever  there  was  any  one  suffering  from  this  awful  diseaaeat 
the  Hospital  of  Saint  Mana  Nuova,  of  which  Professor  Betti  is 
superintendent.  I  thus  tried  to  obtain  the  opportunity  of  proving 
the  power  of  the  antidote,  rightly  or  wrongly  so  called,  by  aubjet-ting 
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the  patient  to  the  bite  of  Bcvcrol   vipvra,  or  to  inoculation  with 

'  echidDiDa.' The  diBtinguished  ProfesBor,  remembering 

my  wish,  had  the  kindneBit  to  let  me  know  that  a  youth  fifteen  yeara 
old,  Buffering  from  hydrophobia  had  been  brought  to  the  hospital. 
He  had  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  fifty-three  days  previouaty,  and 
the  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  phyaiciana  consulted  being  in  farour 
of  the  employment  of  viper  venom,  '  il  voto  delta  pluraHtH  di  mediei, 
d  f[uali  fu  prapotto  il  mezzo  lerapeutico  del  velen  eiperino,'  he  re- 
quested me  to  bring  the  vipers  with  me,  but  not  the  '  echidnina,'  bo 
that  t  might  be  present  at  the  varions  ezperimentB  uiade  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Fanattoni,  the  physician  attending  the  eufferer ; 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  publicly  tendering  my  thanks  to  him 
for  having  permitted  me  to  be  present,  although  not  a  physician,  ia 
that  worthy  conclave — '  in  quella  rispettabile  adunanza.' 

"ABDr.  Panattoni  bad  resolved  to  lay  before  '  Seiione  di  Me- 
dieina"  the  detailod  accoiiut  of  this  case  of  hydrophobia,  I  shall 
merely  mention  that  as  many  as  sii  vipers  in  succession  were 
applied  to  the  patient ;  that  the  bites  of  these  reptiles  did  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  diminish  the  hydrophobic  syoiptomB,  and  that  they 
(the  syniptoms)  became  more  violent  after  the  application  of  the 
fiper  venom,  just  as  would  have  happened  if  tlie  vipera  bad  not  been 
applied  at  all,  no  trace  of  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  viper  venom 
appearing,  neither  was  there  any  modification  of  the  symptoms  of 
hydrophobia. 

'*  The  unfortunate  youth  expired  shortly  afterwards  in  the  most 
violent  convulsions." 

We  refrain  from  making  any  comment  on  Ihe  'Appendix,'  bat 
unhesitatingly  commend  the  chemical  portion  of  Prince  Louts 
Lucieu  Bonaparte's  brochure  to  the  notice  of  all  those  who  are 
s^)eciolly  interested  in  the  study  of  serpent  venom  generally,  and 
vtper  venom  in  particular. 


Art.  VI.— Om  Going  lo  Sleep.     By  Cha8.  H.  Moore,  I.E-CS. 
London,  18C8. 

"  How  do  we  go  to  sleep  ?  We  know  something  of  sleep,  and 
somelhing  also  of  dreaming  or  incomplete  sleep ;  but  ibe  child's  old 
question,  '  How  do  we  go  to  sleep  ?'  has  never  been  answered." 

This  is  the  problem  that  Mr.  Moore  lias  set  himself  to  solve.  It 
will  be  shown,  we  believe,  that  he  can  help  us  on  towards  the 
solution  of  tbe  problem,  and  therefore  necessarily  towards  the 
solution  of  its  converse  (to  some  people  harder  still),  "How  do  we 
keep  awake?" 

Reasoning  from  the  known  condition  of  the  brain  during  sleep, 
sliowu  by  Mr.  Durham  to  coti*:i3t  in  a  diminisbcd  supply  of  blood. 
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and  taking  it  "  without  question  that  the  reduction  of  the  quantity 
of  arterial  blood  in  the  brain  is  affected  by  coutractiou  of  the  arteries 
themselves,"  the  means  by  which  this  arrest  of  supply,  at  the  moment 
of  going  to  sleep,  remains  to  be  explained. 

The  cause  of  the  contraction  of  arteries,  as  the  author  points  out, 
must  be  ganglionic : 

"  The  bma  does  not  send  nerves  to  its  own  arteries ;  they  Are 
supplied  from  the  sympathetic  system.  Around  the  carotids  te  a 
Urge  number  of  them  proceeding  from  the  first  great  ganglion  in 
the  neck.  The  vertebrce  receive  their  endowment  in  less  abundance, 
and  chiefly  from  the  second  and  third  cervical  ganglia.  The  ver- 
tebne  pleius  commnnicates  in  each  interval  between  the  cervical 
vertebral  with  a  spinal  nerve;  the  carotid  plexus  with  but  one  such 
nerve,  the  abdueeni  ocuH." 

The  result  arising  from  tbese  and  other  anatomical  differences  will 
be  found  fully  spoken  of  in  the  pamphlet  before  us.  The  author 
adds,  "  The  fact  must  first  be  contemplated  that  there  exists  a  power 
outside  the  brain  which  is  capable  of  arresting  its  functions."  In 
these  words  is  contained  the  clue  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
given  above.  Mr.  Moore  sees,  in  the  abdication  of  the  mental 
supremacy  at  the  moment  of  passing  into  the  state  of  sleep,  the 
inauence  of  the  ganglionic  system,  controUing  the  contraction  of 
the  arteries.  Mr.  Moore  relies  upon  Kd{liker's  statements  that  the 
fine  nerves  which  accompany  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  "do  not 
accompany  the  arteries  into  the  cerebral  substance,  and  that  no 
nerves  exist  in  the  vascular  plexuses." 

So  far,  then,  the  author  has  put  forth  a  theory  which,  we  think, 
is  physiologically  consistent  with  the  phenomena,  and  will  be 
found  highly  suggestive  when  applied  to  the  explanation  of  patho- 
logical conditions  of  the  brain,  e.  g.,  in  epilepsy,  chorea,  and 
convulsions.  Furthermore,  the  theory  that  thus  serves  to  explain 
how  we  go  to  sleep,  will  obviously  explain  how  we  may  keep  awake 
only  bj  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  mind  over  body;  but  for  the 
more  complete  consideration  of  the  waking  state,  of  somnambulism, 
&c.,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  this  little  work  by  Mr.  Moore, 
confident  that  they  will  find  therein  an  example  of  a  carefully  and 
philosophically  elaborated  hypothesis. 


Abt.  VII.— ifen  kgl.  Fbdaeh>lifleUe,fTa  Ule  April,  1867  Ul  Zliie 
Maria,  1868  (Overakkouohenr,  Dr.  Stadfbldt). 

Seporl  of  He  Royal  Lying-in  Inditulion  {Copenhagen)  from  the 
\st  April,  1867,  to  the  ^Itt  March,  1868  (Dr.  Stadfeldt, 
Accoucheur  in  Chief) . 

'  Kolliker,  ■  Hflniul  of  Hisloli^y,*  Lond.,  1868,  vol.  i,  p.  466. 
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Om  fVdslm  ved  PaitdettUUnger  og  dem  Behandling.     Af  Dr.  A. 

Stadfeldt  (Sterekilt  Aftryk  af '  Bibliothek  for  Lffiger/  5  Itsekke, 

XVIII).     Kjebenhavn.     F.  S.  Muhle.     1869. 
On  Frontal  Pretenialiont  in  Birlk  and  their  Treatment.     By  Dr.  A. 

Stadfeldt  (Reprint  from  the '  Bibliothek  for  IjBeger,'  5th  Series, 

XVIII).     Copenhagen.     8vo,  pp.  32. 

Fioin  the  Keport  quoted  above  it  appears  that  the  Dumber  of 
women  delivered  in  the  Copenhagen  Ljing-in  Institution  and  its 
ausiliaries  during  the  year  was  1229;  as  14  of  thetie  produced 
twins,  the  births  were  1243,  of  which  number  496  took  place  in  the 
mstitution,  and  747  in  the  auxiliaries. 

Of  tiie  women  admitted,  868  were  unmarried,  widows,  and  wives 
separated  from  their  husbands,  385  were  married;  total,  1253. 
Twenty-three  went  out  without  having  been  delivered,  2  were  not 
delivered  until  the  Ist  April,  1868;  1  admitted  during  the  previous 
year  was  delivered  on  the  1st  April,  lSti7,  leaving  the  Dumber 
delivered  in  the  year,  1229,  as  above  stated.  Of  the  total  number 
admitted,  544  were,  primijiara  (237  in  the  institution,  and  307  in 
the  auxiliaries),  709  were  mnffipara.  Of  the  children,  630  were 
boys,  and  612  were  girls;  1182  were  bom  alive,  and  61  were  still- 
bom.  Of  the  latter,  33  were  putrid;  deducting  these  the  fresh 
stillbirths  were  28  out  of  1210  deliveries,  or  2-1  per  cent. 

Fourteen  of  the  patients  admitted  into  the  institution  had,  during 

f)regnancy,  been  under  treatment  in  various  hospitals  for  the  fol- 
owmg  diseases: — Syphilis,  4;  gonorrhcea,  1;  rheumatic  fever,  2; 
catarrhal  fever,  2 ;  mastitis,  icterus,  rheumatism,  ulcer  of  the  thigh 
and  scabies,  one  each. 

The  following  anomalie»  were  met  with  during  delivery : — 1.  Con- 
genital imperforation  of  the  hymen  in  an  unmarried  primipara  aged 
thirty-one.  The  hymen  was  thickened,  and  presented  a  small 
opening,  capable  of  admitting  only  a  common  catheter.  It  was 
divided,  and  the  child  was  extracted  with  the  forceps. 

2.  (Fdematcua  swelling  of  tbe  cervix  uteri  in  a  primipara  aged 
thirty-seven.  Three  incisions  were  made  in  the  cervix  previously 
to  the  application  of  the  forceps.  Mother  and  child  left  the  house 
in  good  health  on  the  twelfth  day  after  delivery. 

3.  In  November  a  patient  was  admitted  with  incipient  cancroid 
iu  the  cervix  uteri.  She  gave  birth  to  a  putrid  child  at  the  full 
term.     The  labour  was  natural. 

4.  Rupture  of  the  perineum  occurred  70  times  among  the  237 
primipane  delivered  in  the  institution,  or  in  about  30  per  cent. ;  in 
no  case,  however,  was  the  rnpture  considerable,  and  in  the  majority 
it  was  very  slight. 

.").  Contraction  of  the  pelvis  was  noted  in   23  cases,  19  times 
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iQ  the   institution,  and  4  times   in  the   bratiches.     The   ehortest 
diameter  varied  betweoi  2}"  and  3y. 

"  Artificial  premature  delivery  was  not  resorted  to  this  year— 
epontaneouB  paiiiB  having  auperveued  on  the  day  of  her  admiasion — 
in  a  womaa  who  came  io  for  the  purpose  of  aubmilting  to  it.  She 
was  the  same  rachitic  patient  on  whom  the  operation  waa  resorted 
to  in  January  of  the  preceding  year.  The  child  lay  ia  an  oblique 
position ;  turning  had  to  be  empioyed,  and  the  eitraction  of  the 
head  was  attended  with  much  difficulty.  The  child  nas  stillborn. 
The  mother  died  in  her  confinement  of  metroperitonitiH.  Of  the 
other  cases  delivery  ended  in  nine  naturally,  and  in  eight  with  the 
aid  of  the  forceps. 

"  In  one  case  of  contracted  pelvis  vertio  tponfanea  duplex  took 
place.  On  admission  the  oa  uteri  was  dilated,  and  the  vertex  was 
fett  prcaentii^,  high  up,  with  a  small  portion  and  a  small  loop  of  the 
funis.  There  was  much  liquor  amnii.  Eight  hours  later  both  feet 
and  the  breech  were  felt  presenting,  and  when  the  os  uteri,  twelve 
hours  subsequently,  was  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  the  vertex 
was  again  felt  presenting.  The  membranes  were  now  ruptured, 
and  a  living  child  was  expelled  by  the  natural  efforts.  We  this  year 
observed  also  a  case  of  spontaneous  version  in  a  primipara,  aged 
twenty-three,  with  much  liquor  amnii.  The  vertei  was  repeatedly 
felt  presenting  by  the  entire  medical  staff.  On  the  discharge  of  the 
waters  the  breech  turned  downwards  into  the  superior  orifice  of  the 
pelvis.    The  foetus  was  a  boy  at  seven  months." 

6.  Prolapse  or  presentation  of  the  funis  occurred  eight  times  in 
addition  to  the  case  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Twice 
a  forearm  came  down  beside  the  vertex,  and  once  this  took  place 
unattended  with  prolapse  of  the  funis.  In  one  case  the  arm 
was  spontaneously  retracted,  and  in  two  cases  it  was  successfully 
repUced. 

7.  Spontaneous  evolution  took  place  in  the  case  of  a  putrid 
immature  foetus  in  an  oblique  position. 

8.  Hydramnios  was  met  with  once.  Prom  seven  to  nine  quarts 
of  water.  The  child  was  an  anencephalous  girl  bom  from  six  to 
eight  weeks  before  her  time. 

True  knots  on  the  funis  occurred  twice  in  the  institution ;  both 
children  lived.  Torsion  of  the  funis  was  met  with  twice  in  abortions ; 
both  foetuses  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration. 

The  other  "anomalies  during  delivery"  were  four  cases  of  con- 
iuderable  hiemorrhage,  and  one  case  of  convulsions. 

The  forceps  was  applied  forty-two  times,  or  once  in  thirty  de- 
hveries;  in  three  of  these  cases  cephaiotripsy  had  subsequently  to 
be  resorted  to.  Turning  was  performed  ten  times,  once  for  placenta 
prii'via,  and  nine  times  for  oblique  position  of  thr  ftctus. 

Aiiuhialies  hi    Ute  mbaeqiteat  roujiiiemeid. — Tlic  total  puerpcnil 
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mortality  was  SO,  or  1  in  41,  or  2*4  per  cent.  The  causes  of  death 
were  peritonitis,  diffuse  parametritis  and  endometritis  diphtheritica. 
In  one  case  eroboti  in  the  pulmonary  arteries  must  be  looked  upon 
as  the  cause  of  death,  a  patient  having  died  ratiier  unexpectedly  on 
the  ninth  day  aTter  a  conQnemeiit,  irhicU  was  on  the  whole  favorable. 
Tliere  was  no  post-mortem  examination.  In  addition  to  these  thirty 
cases,  two  deaths  occurred  from  aniemia,  raising  the  mortality  to 
32,  or  1  in  38,  or  26  per  cent. 

Anotaalies  in  the  infanU. — Twenty-three  children  died  during  the 
first  twenty-four  hours  after  birth.  The  causes  of  deatli  were  in 
general  atelectasis  and  premature  birth.  In  addition  thirty-five 
children  died  during  the  mothers'  stay  in  the  hospital. 

The  causes  of  death  were  hyperemia  cerebri,  seven  times;  pre- 
mature birth,  six  times;  atelectasis  pulmonum,  three  times ;  aniemia 
cerebri  and  cerebral  haemorrhage,  each  three  times ;  atrophy,  twice ; 
■  icterus  and  tetanus,  each  twice ;  umbilical  phlebitis,  once ;  erysipelas, 
once;  pleuropneumonia,  once;  enterocatarrb,  once;  phlegmon  of 
the  head  from  pressure  of  the  forceps,  once ;  pulmonary  emjihy- 
sema,  once ;  congenital  syphilid,  once. 

The  cases  of  malformation  were  eight;  atresia  ani  et  oesophagi, 
once ;  spina  bifida,  tnree  times ;  in  one  case,  with  varus  of  the  lower 
extremities.  Anencephalia,  fissure  of  the  palate,  hernia  in  the  lines 
alba  abdominalis,  and  supernumerary  fingers,  each  occurred  once. 

There  were  sixty-four  cases  of  ophthalmia,  generally  of  a  mild 
chajaeter.     Cephalohtematome  occurred  twice. 

In  the  second  of  the  above  works,  Dr.  Stadfeldt  remarks  that  it 
is  only  within  the  last  ten  years  that  a  special  place  has  been 
assigned  in  systematic  arrangements  to  presentations  of  the  forehead, 
older  writers  having  usually  referred  such  cases  to  the  so-called  im- 
perfect face- presentations.  He  agrees  with  those  who  adhere  to  the 
term  frontal  presentation,  both  because  this  position  may  be  main- 
tained to  the  termination  of  the  delivery,  and  becau:>e  change  of  the 
fiosition,  when  such  takes  place  daring  the  course  of  the  labour,  may 
le  attended  with  very  unusual  and  often  dangerous  phenomena. 
His  cases  of  this  presentation,  strictly  defined,  are  eight  in  number. 
In  these  eases  the  labour  in  two  instances  followed  the  first,  in 
two  the  second,  and  in  two  the  third  course,  described  by  Helly.* 
Cases  will  also  be  met  with,  adds  Dr.  Stadfeldt, "  where  the  forehead 
enters  in  an  oblique  direction  into  the  superior  pelvic  opening,  and 
consequently  not  always  in  the  transverse  diameter,  as  Heily  asserts." 
On  account  of  the  mechanical  disproportion  which  occurs  in 
frontal  presentation,  the  prognosis  is  very  unfavorable,  especially  for 
the  child.  In  four  of  tne  author's  eight  cases  the  children  were 
still-born,  in  four  they  were  alive.  Of  twenty-sis  cases  reported  by 
>  '  Wifn«r  ni«d.  Jalirb,-  xvii  Juhrg.,  1861, 11  Band. 
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other  vriters,  the  children  were  living  in  fourteen  instances,  nnd 
were  stillborn  in  twelve. 

I'Vontal  presentation  is  rare;  aocording  to  Sjiaetli  it  occurs  onco 
in  2000  cases.  Including  onlj'  those  cases  where  the  forehead  con- 
tinues to  present  to  the  completion  of  the  lahour,  the  author  has 
met  with  it  still  more  rarely,  or  once  in  about  3OO0  births;  adding 
those  where  a  change  of  position  took  place  above  the  lower  opening 
of  the  pelvis,  it  occurred  five  times  in  the  6000  women  delivered 
in  the  institution  during  the  last  five  years.  Its  comm  include  all 
the  elements  which,  in  head  presentations,  are  capable  of  exercising 
a  disturbing  infiuence  on  the  normal  position  of  the  fcetus  in  the 
uterus.  In  addition  to  narrowness  of  the  pelvis :  oblique  position  of 
the  uterna,  an  excessive  amount  of  liquor  amnii,  discharge  of  the 
wat«rs  while  the  mother  is  in  the  erect  position,  and,  Snally,  the 
presence  of  twins,  may  be  enumerated. 

With  respect  to  treatment.  Dr.  Stadfetdt  remarks  that  before  the 
discharge  of  the  waters  the  question  may  arise  whether  turning' 
onght  to  be  resorted  to.  He  very  properly  answers  this  in  the 
negative,  unless  such  complications  as  narrowness  of  the  pelvis, 
prolapse  of  the  funis,  threatening  convulsions,  or,  perhaps,  their 
frequency  siiould  in  some  cases  justify  such  a  course.  After  the 
rupture  of  the  membranes,  turning  would  often  be  desirable,  hut  in 
most  cases  the  operation  caimot  then  be  |)erformed,  and  an  unsuc- 
cessful effort  would,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  disturb  the 
normal  pains.  Previously  to  the  discharge  of  the  waters,  the  phy- 
sician ought,  as  a  rule,  to  confine  himself  to  endeavouring,  by  regu- 
lating the  position  of  the  patient,  to  promote  the  change  from  a 
frontal  to  a  face  or  vertex  presentation.  After  the  waters  have  been 
discharged,  it  may  be  advisable  to  attempt  a  direct  change  of  pre- 
sentation in  the  mode  described  by  Hildebrandt;^  should  this  fail, 
we  must  trust  to  the  pains,  unless  their  diminution  or  cessation 
shonld  render  the  application  of  the  forceps,  or,  if  this  does  not 
succeed,  even  perforation  necessary.  The  author  concludes  his 
useful  essay  with  some  practical  hints  with  respect  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  forceps  in  frontal  or  face  preeentfttions. 


Aet.  YIII. — II  Colera  in  Milano  neW  anno  1867.  Helazione  della 
Commissionc  Straordinaria  di  Sanit^.     1868.     Pol.  143. 

Tie  Cholera  j«  Milan  in  1867.  Report  of  the  Extraordinary 
Commission  of  Public  Health. 

On  going  over  this  official  account  of  ihe  outbreak  of  cholera 

'  ■  MoiMtMchrift  f.  Gebnrtalcnnde,'  8S  Band. 
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wliich  occurred  in  the  capital  of  Lombardy  tvo  years  ago,  one  might 
fane}'  that  he  was  reading  the  history  of  an  invasion  of  the  plagne 
in  the  last  or  previous  century,  and  of  all  the  rigorous  measures  of 
coercion  and  restraint  which  were  then  deemed  necessary  for  the 
arrest  of  the  dreaded  pest.  The  very  same  view  is  taken  as  to  the 
chief  element  or  agency  hy  which  the  one  and  the  other  disease  is 
spread  wherever  it  has  found  an  ingress,  viz.  contagion ;  and,  with 
logical  precision,  the  same  mode  of  prophylaxis  and  prevention  is 
strennously  insisted  upon  for  the  subjugation  of  both.  "The  isola- 
tion of  the  sick,  and  of  all  persons  and  objects  which  have  been  in 
contact  with  them,  we  consider  to  he  the  only  means  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  cholera,  and  to  quickly  extinguish  it."  Accordingly  the 
attacked  were  at  once  sent  to  special  hospitab  or  infirmaries,  there 
to  be  strictly  secluded  from  ordinaiy  commuuicatiou ;  the  other 
inmates  of  the  dwelling  were  removed  to  buildings  (case  di  contuma- 
cia)  set  apart  for  their  detention  during  a  period  of  at  least  five  or 
six  days ;  and  the  house  was  then  taken  possession  of  by  the  public 
authorities,  to  be  thoroughly  disinfected  before  it  was  allowed  to  be 
again  occapied.  All  persons  whose  duties  brought  them  into 
proximity  or  contact  with  the  infected  or  with  the  suspected,  or  with 
any  articles  that  had  been  osed  by  them,  were  sedulously  fumigated, 
and  required  to  adopt  other  precautions  to  prevent  the  dissemination 
of  the  morbific  poison.  The  medical  attendants  were  to  put  on 
dresses,  provided  for  the  purpose,  before  they  went  in  to  visit  the 
sick,  and  to  undergo  fumigaiion  with  chlorine  before  leaving  the 
hospitals ;  and  the  whole  resident  hospital  staff  were  under  an  em- 
bargo not  to  quit  the  building,  at  any  time,  except  with  per- 
mission and  under  strict  limitations.  For  the  washing  of  the  bed 
and  body  clothes  of  the  sick,  and  the  interment  of  the  dead,  special 
and  very  stringent  rules  were  laid  down.  Such  were  the  principal 
items  in  the  complicated  and  costly  machinery  of  action  instituted 
by  the  muuicipahty  of  Milan,  on  the  advice  of  their  medical  coun- 
sellors, for  the  suppression  of  the  pestilence.  It  appears  that  the 
Itahan  Government  did  not  share  the  opinion  of  the  civic  authori- 
ties as  to  the  necessity  of  many  of  the  measures  that  were  adopted ; 
but  the  tatter  claimed,  and  seem  to  have  exercised,  the  right  to  do  as 
they  saw  fit  in  the  matter,  and  the  population  of  Milan  were  with 
them. 

The  earliest  cases  in  1867  occurred  in  the  middle  of  June.  Their 
origin  could  not  be  traced ;  ueither  could  the  subsequent  transmission 
of  the  disease  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another  be  satisfactorily 
made  out.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  a  few  cases  had  taken  place 
in  the  city  both  in  1865  and  1866 ;  they  had  been  imported  from 
infected  localities  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  disease  did 
not  then  spread.  In  1H67  it  made  little  progress  for  several  weeks, 
lis  chiff  prevalence  was  from  the  latlcr  part  of  July  lo  the  first  week 
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in  October.  Only  five  cases  occurred  in  Ifovember  and  two  in 
December.  The  total  number  of  attacks  amounted  to  522,  and  of 
this  number  402  proved  fatal.  This  excessive  death-rate  miglit  be 
partly  owing  to  the  enforced  removal  of  almost  all  the  sick  from 
their  homes  to  the  hospitals,  which  were  set  apart  for  their 
reception. 

In  the  cholera  visitation  of  1864  the  number  of  the  attacked  was 
S71,  and  in  that  of  1855  it  was  1403.  In  the  formeryear  not  more 
than  24  per  cent,  of  the  attacked  recovered  :  in  the  latter  year  the 
ratio  of  recoveries  was  27  per  cent. ;  while  in  1867  it  wad  only  23 
per  cent.  Most  of  the  cases  occurred  in  the  poor  and  crowded  dis- 
tricts; they  seem  to  have  been  widely  disaemiuated  over  the  whole 
city.  Very  few  of  the  well-to-do  inhabitants  wexe  attacked.  The 
report  is  silent  as  to  the  frequency  of  premonitory  symptoms  or  the 
results  of  early  treatment ;  neither  do  we  learn  anything  about  the 
influence  of  the  water-supply  of  the  city  on  the  extension  of  the 
disease.  In  short,  little  is  said  as  to  the  effects  of  what  is  ordinarily 
meant  by  the  term  of  sanitary  precautions,  with  one  striking  excep- 
tion, which,  after  the  previous  declaration  as  to  the  prime  necessity 
of  restrictive  measures,  deserves  special  note : — "  la  pulitezza  £  il 
vero  specifico  per  impedire  che  il  colera  faccia  le  sue  esiziali 
stragi. 

Altt^ther  this  document  affords  a  curious  insight  into  the  views  at 
present  in  vi^e  among  many  medical  men  in  northern  Italy  on 
some  of  the  more  common  uuestions  of  State  medicine  and  public 
hygiene.  Are  they  in  accord  with  those  of  their  brethren  in  other 
parts  of  the  peninsula  ?  It  mav  be  observed  that  they  are  in  strict 
unison  with  the  opinions  held  oy  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
late  Internationa]  Conference.  The  present  report  is  certainly  notice- 
able as  "  a  sign  of  the  times." 


Abt.  IX. — Nogle  MeddeUlser  om  Geneseit  af  den,  Aereditare  Syjllis. 
(Ueddelt  i  den  medicinske  Section  den  8de  Juli,  af  Adam  Owrb, 
praktiserende  Liege  i  Christiania.)     8vo,  pp.  29. 

Some  Notes  on  He  Genesis  of  Hereditary  Syphilis.  (Bead  before 
the  Medical  Section  at  the  Meeting  of  Naturalists  in  Christiania, 
on  the  8th  of  July,  1868,  By  Adah  Owbe,  practising 
Physician  in  that  city). 

Thb  author  points  out  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  which  has 
prevailed,  and  still  prevails,  among  writers,  respecting  the  etiology 
of  hereditary  syphilis.  In  answer  to  the  question,  from  whom 
syphilis  is  inherited,  he  would  be  most  inclined  to  answer,  from  the 
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mother  alone ;  and  vet  he  does  not  at  present  venture  to  announce 
this  view  so  positivdy. 

Of  107  children  in  the  Bo;b1  Hospital  affected  with  hereditary 
syphilis,  and  of  5  cases  in  his  own  practice,  he  has  been  decidedly 
able  to  show  that,  in  95  instances,  the  mother  had  had  constitutional 
syphilis  before  conception.  The  remaining  17  patients  are  reported 
to  owe  the  disease  either  to  a  syphilitic  father  (in  5  cases),  or  to 
both  parents  (in  12).  So  far  aa  his  statistics  go,  therefore,  they 
tend  to  confirm  the  proposition,  that  the  mother  has  the  pre- 
ponderating share  in  the  transmission  of  hereditary  syphilis. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Syphilitic  father,  healthy  mother,  healthy 
issue,"  the  author  quotes  seven  cases  from  his  own  practice  and  five 
frooi  Dr.  Budde's,  also  observed  by  himself,  on  which  he  remarks 
that— 

"  These  cases  are  not  exactly  demonstrative  from  their  number, 
but  are,  nevertheless,  sufficient  to  eatablieh  that  the  syphilitic  father, 
through  his  aemea  does  not,  as  a  rule,  affect  either  nia  offspring  or 
the  system  of  the  mother  by  any  'choc  en  retour'  (Kieord),  or 
through  the  'ftetal  fluids'  (Hntchinaon), or  in  and  by  'fecundation' 
(Baren sprung)  "  (p.  7), 

Having  briefly  quoted  from  the  journals  of  the  Eoyal  Hospital 
four  cases,  supposed  to  afford  evidence  in  favour  of  the  father's 
capability  of  propagating  syphilis  directly  to  the  foetus,  the  author 
adds: 

"  In  eleven  years  we  have  only  4  cases  out  of  more  than  100,  a  pro- 
portion which,  if  these  numbers  be  really  the  expression  of  a  strict 
investigation,  would  of  itself  show  that  the  infecting  power  of  the 
fatber  but  rarely  comes  into  operation  "  (p.  0). 

With  respect  to  the  issue  of  mothers  who  have  been  infected  at 
the  time  of  or  subsequently  to  conception,  the  author,  from  the 
experience  of  48  observations,  is  able  to  confirm  the  views  of  Augirr 
Ferrier,  and  to  lay  down  the  following  rule,  that — 

"  The  chUd  is  infected,  wheu  the  mother  during  pregnancy  becomes 
universallv  syphilitic,  whether  the  infection  takes  place  in  the  first 
or  in  the  latter  half  of  pregnancy  ;  the  later  (the  nearer  to  birth) 
the  infection  occurs,  the  lees  the  offspring  is  affected,  but  it  still  lias 
always  the  disease  in  it,  although  this  be  not  apparent  on  the  surface 
at  birth"  (p.  17). 

This  regularity  in  the  diminution  of  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms, 
accordingly  as  the  moment  of  infection  is  more  remote  from  the  date 
of  conception,  has  led  the  author  to  suggest  that  if  the  infection  has 
taken  place  at  a  time  when  the  fcetus  is  viable  without  the  uterus^ 
that  is,  after  the  lapse  of  the  seventh  month — the  indication  should 
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be  as  quickly  as  possible  to  free  tbe  foetus  from  tlie  further  iofluence 
of  tbe  poisoned  blood  of  the  mother's  system,  aud  that  by  the  only 
means  at  our  command,  partut  promatttrut  artificialU.  He  adds 
that  this  subject  has  occupied  his  attention  for  two  or  three 
years  vitbout  any  case  adapted  to  the  experiment  having  presented 
itself  in  hb  private  practice,  but  he  offers  the  suggestion  to  those  at 
the  head  of  hospitals  for  venereal  diseases.  He  is  even  of  opinion 
that  some  of  the  children  vbo,  in  the  cases  he  has  recorded,  poisbed 
after  the  mother's  infection  in  the  second  or  tbird  month  of  pr^- 
nancy,  might  have  been  saved  by  such  means  employed  in  time^ 
Artificial  prematore  delivery  has  long  since  been  proposed  in  cases 
where  syphilitic  mothers  have  in  previous  confinements  given  birth 
to  dead  children;  whether  such  interference  would  be  justifiable 
also,  mider  the  circumstances  described  by  the  author,  is  a  question 
which  would  require  grave  consideration. 


Art,  X. — A  Manual  of  Praclieal  Ht/giene,  prepared  etpeeiailj/ 
fi)T  tue  in  tie  Medical  Service  of  the  Army.  By  Edudnd 
Pabkbs,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Military  Hygiene  in  the 
Army  Medical  School;  Member  of  the  General  Council  of 
MwUcal  Education,  &c.  Third  Edition.  London,  1869. 
Pp.  640. 

In  July,  1865,  we  took  occasion  to  review  Dr.  Parkes's  work  on 
'Practical  Hygiene'  at  some  length;  and  all  that  we  need  do  now 
is  to  offer  a  few  words  of  welcome  to  the  third  edition. 

The  science  of  hygiene  may  almost  be  said  to  have  come  into 
existence  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Though  the  laws  of  health, 
as  affecting  individuak  and  communities,  have  been  studied  more  or 
less  in  all  ages,  yet  it  is  only  of  late  that  the  study  of  them  has 
risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  separate  science.  But  though  the  science 
of  health  may  be  said  to  be  of  such  recent  origin,  it  is  rapidly  grow- 
ing in  importance.  Tbe  store  of  facts  which  it  is  accumukting  is 
enormous ;  the  deductions  which  it  is  drawing  are  of  the  utmost 
value.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  science  is  making 
progress  in  public  estimation;  and  there  there  is  no  lack  of  evidence 
that  such  is  really  the  ease.  The  Medical  officer  to  the  Privy  Council 
is  constantly  enlarging  the  sphere  of  his  observations,  aud  his  reports 
have  an  increasing  iatarest  and  value.  Sanitary  legislation  is  be- 
coming more  perfect.  The  British  Medical  Association  has  found 
it  necessary  to  form  a  department  of  State  medicine.  Our  army 
sntgeons  are  required  to  receive  instructions  in  practical  hygiene ; 
while  one,  at  least,  of  our  metropolitan  schools  has  recently  appointed 
a  professor  to  teach  the  students  this  branch  of  their  profession. 

87— ji.iv.  la 
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We  mention  these  points  to  show  vhat  rapid  pTogiess  hygiene,  ns  a 
distinct  and  recognised  science,  is  makitig ;  and  vhen  it  has  once 
accomplished  thos  much — when  it  has  once  asserted  an  independent 
position,  and  gathered  round  it  a  band  of  special  workers,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  it  will  go  on  advancing  at  a  still  more  rapid  rate. 
What  its  future  history  may  be  it  ia  impossible  to  forecast.  But 
this  much  we  may  say  with  confidence — that  a  science  which  deals 
with  the  medical  economy  of  the  nation — a  science  which  gathers 
np  "  the  long  result  of  time,"  and  applies  it  on  a  large  sc^e,  and 
with  the  force  of  law  for  the  physical  benefit  of  the  whole  community 
—-has  a  noble  and  brilliant  career  before  it. 

In  this  third  edition  of  his  work.  Dr.  Parkes  has  followed  the 
same  plan  as  heretofore ;  but  the  materials  at  his  disposal  have  in- 
creased BO  much,  that  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  rewrite  several 
chapters.  Indeed,  the  volume  as  it  now  stands  is  a  perfect  ent^- 
clopa^lia  of  the  subject,  brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  latest  informa- 
tion. Space  would  fail  us  if  we  were  to  attempt  even  to  enumerate 
the  subjects  which  are  treated  in  these  pages,  and  those  subjects,  too, 
of  the  first  importance,  for  they  include  the  supply  of  pure  air  and 
pure  water;  the  food,  clothing,  lodging,  and  equipment  of  soldiers, 
together  with  all  the  various  questions  which  arise  under  these  com- 
prefaensive  beads.  And  the  field  of  Dr.  Farkes's  labours  has  ex- 
tended still  further  than  this ;  for  though  his  chief  business  has  been 
with  soldiers,  yet  he  has  not  confined  his  observations  to  them,  but 
has  endeavoured  to  make  his  work  a  guide  to  the  hygiene  of  all 
classes  of  society. 

The  tone  which  pervades  Dr.  Farkes's  writing,  the  way  in  which 
he  studies  the  men^  and  moral,  as  well  as  the  physical  improvement 
of  the  men  who  compose  our  armies,  leads  us  to  hope  mncb  from  the 
influence  which  his  lectures  and  his  published  works  are  Ukely  to 
have;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that,  as  the  laws  of  health  become 
more  positive  and  more  generally  accepted,  they  will  do  much  to 
raise  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the  people.  If  they  conduce 
to  this  end — so  important  in  itself,  so  important  to  our  very  exist- 
ence as  a  nation,  and  to  onr  standing  in  the  civilised  world — we  shall 
be  indebted  in  no  small  degree  to  Dr.  Parkes  for  the  share  which 
he  has  taken  in  bringing  about  this  happy  result. 


Akt.  XI. — O*  Anal  Mtture.     By  W.  Bodemhameb,  M.D.,  &c. 
&c.     New  York,  1868.     Pp.  199. 

Da.  BoDBMHAMBR  is  already  favorably  known  in  the  department  of 
practice  to  which  this  book  refers,  as  the  author  of  the  moat  com- 
plete treatise  in  existence  on  the  malformations  usually  classed  toge- 
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ther  aa  '  Imperforate  Anus.*  The  present  volume  eqnalt  tbot 
mimograph  aa  an  exbanstive  statement  of  the  matter  to  which  it 
refers ;  in  fact,  the  only  objection  we  Bee  to  Dr.  Bodenhamer's 
work  19,  that  it  is  somewhat  loo  exhaustive ;  that  too  much  space  is 
bestowed  on  a  question  which  though  of  great  practical  importance, 

f'et  lies  really  ia  a  uarrow  compass,  so  that  the  reader's  patience  is 
ikely  to  be  exhausted  as  well  as  the  subject.  Dr.  Bodeniiamer's 
first  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  long  account  of  tbe  notices  of  this 
disease  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  old  surgeons,  and  to  a 
refutation  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  treated  of  anal  spasm 
as  being  a  disease  in  itself,  instead  of  merely  a  symptom  of  other 
affections  and  usually  of  the  one  in  question.  Under  the  bead  of 
phyihlog^  our  author  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  "  the  extreme  and 
agonizing  pain"  in  this  affection  "  is  tbe  result  of  the  violent  invo- 
luntary contraction  of  the  sphincters  of  the  anus  ui>on  the  already 
highly  painful  and  sensitive  ulcer,  thus  rendering  it,  if  possible,  still 
more  exquisitely  painful,  as  well  as  more  or  less  preventing  it  from 
healing,  {p.  49). 

The  causes  of  the  disease  Dr.  Bodenhamer  arranges  as  follows : — 
1.  Constipation  producing  hardness  of  the  fteces,  foreign  boilies, 
excoriation  resembling  that  produced  by  cracks  and  aphthx  in  the 
lips.  2.  Severe  straining  efforts.  3.  Meclianical  injuries.  4.  Con- 
traction from  congenital  malformation,  organic  deposit,  or  spasm. 
[Herein  the  author  seems  rather  at  variance  with  his  previous-  argu- 
ment that  spasm  is  only  a  symptom,  not  a  substantive  disease,  or  as 
he  here  calls  it  in  transatlantic  phrase  "  a  proeguminal  cause"  of 
fissure.]  5.  The  frequent  use  of  enemata.  6.  Hasmorrhoids  and 
condylomata.  7.  Cutaneous  affections  in  prurigo,  eczema,  psoriasis, 
and  herpes.  8.  Venereal  discbarges.  9.  Lesions  produced  in 
surgical  operations.  In  the  classification  of  the  fissures  themselves 
our  author  is  equally  minute,  dividing  them  into  four  kinds,  accord- 
ing as  the  nicer  is  situated  external  to  the  anus,  just  within  it,  in 
the  sinus  between  the  outer  and  inner  sphincter,  or  on  the  mucous 
membrane  covering  the  latter  muscle.  The  two  latter  are,  of  course, 
only  accessible  with  the  speculum;  and  the  last  is  e.«pecially  dilficult 
of  detection.  After  a  minute  and  very  good  account  of  the 
symptoms  and  diagnosis  of  the  disease  the  author  proceeds  to  detail 
the  treatment  appropriate  to  the  different  forms  of  the  disease.  We 
can  only  quot«  here  the  brief  description  given  in  the  table  of  contents 
of  "the  b^atment  as  pursued  by  the  author.  It  consists  of  topical 
medication  combined  with  dilatation  and  sometimes  scarification  or 
incision  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  chief  indication  is  to  mo- 
dify the  surface  of  tbe  ulcer  and  transform  it  into  a  simple  or 
common  sore."  For  the  methods  by  which  Dr.  Bodenhamer  endea- 
vours to  fulfil  these  indications,  aa  well  as  for  the  elaborate  review 
which  he  gives  of  the  treatment  recommended  by  others  we  onist 
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refer  to  the  original.  Its  perusal,  or  rather  its  study,  will  be  found 
highly  remunerative  by  all  who  have  much  opportunity  of  treating 
the  BfTections  of  the  rectum. 


Ajct,  XII. — 0»  a  new  and  titcceaful  Mod«  (f  Treating  certain 
Form*  of  Cancer.     By  Alexander  Maesden,  M.D.    Pp.  96. 

Wk  shall  not  detain  our  readers  with  any  long  notice  of  this 
volume.  One  of  its  objects  is  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  fur  a  pauegvric 
on  a  relative  of  the  author's  who  founded  "those  two  glorious 
institutions,  the  Boyal  Free  Hospital  and  the  Cancer  Hospital." 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  sneer  at  the  filial  piety  of  such  a  panegyric; 
but  it  is  certainly,  to  say  the  least,  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the 
late  Dr.  Marsden's  name  deserves  to  rank,  as  it  is  ranked  in  this 
book,  with  those  of  "  Paget,  Walahe,  Collis,  and  Velpeau."  This, 
however,  is  subordinate  in  practical  interest  to  the  "  new  and  suc- 
cessful mode  of  treatment'"  spoken  of  in  the  title.  This  turns  out 
simply  to  be  the  very  ancient  mode  of  cauterising  with  arsenic,  the 
only  novelty  in  this  matter  being  that  Dr.  Marsden  makes  bis  paste 
with  mucilage,  while  others  have  applied  the  arsenic  either  as  a 
powder  with  calomel  (Dupuytren),  or  as  a  paste  with  spermaceti 
ointment  (Sir  A.  Cooper).  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  mistake, 
we  quote  the  following  &om  Dr.  Marsden's  book,  p.  61. 

"  The  application  of  arsenious  acid  is  not  new — it  has  been  used  in 
various  ways  and  compounds  ;  but  hitherto  such  success  has  not 
attended  its  use,  as  to  make  it  appreciated  as  it  ought  to  be.  The 
mode  I  adopt  is  as  follows.  A  thick  paste  of  arsenic  is  made  accord- 
ing to  the  following  formula ; — Arsenious  acid,  jij  ;  mucilage  of  gum 
acacia,  5j-  The  whole  of  the  cancerous  surface  is  to  be  spread  over 
with  this  paste,  provided  it  is  not  more  tban  a  square  inch,"  and 
then  follow  some  directions  as  to  the  minntiu  of  the  process.  In 
what  aeoee  this  can  be  called  a  new  mode  of  treatment  we  know  not. 
As  to  its  snccesB,  we  confess  that  we  should  desire  ampler  evidence 
than  the  cases  appended  to  the  paper  (in  some  of  which  the  nature  of 
the  disease  appeara  to  us  at  the  least  dubious—  see  particularly  the 
description  of  Case  8)  before  admitting  that  it  has  been  shown  \a  be 
more  successful  than  the  other  caustics  so  often  used  in  cancer,  or 
beinj^  disposed  to  reverse  the  following  dictum  of  Pareira, — '  Various 
empirical  compounds,  which  gained  temporary  notoriety  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cancer,  owe  their  activity  either  to  arsenious  acid  or  the 
ter-Bulphurct  of  arsenic.  But  by  the  best  surgeons  of  the  present 
davit  (arsenic)  is  never  employed,  because  experience  has  fully  shown 
that  it  is  incapable  of  curing  genuine  cancer,  while  it  endangers  the 
lives  of  the  unfortunate  patients.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied 
that  diseases  resembling  cancer  have  been  much  relieved,  if  not  cured. 
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by  it,  and  tbat  the  progress  of  cancer  itaelf  has  been  occasion&Uf 
somewhat  checked  by  its  use," 

As  the  drag  is  in  itself  so  dangerous  that  even  the  author  does 
not  venture  to  recommend  it,  except  in  cases  where  the  cancer 
might  be  easily  extirpated  with  the  knife;  and  as  more  manage- 
able caustics  have  been  found  for  casies  which  seem  appropriate  for 
the  caustic  treatment,  while  the  specific  action  of  arsenic  on  cancer 
has  been  sufficiently  disproved,  what  encouragement  can  there  be  for 
further  trials  of  what  has  been  amply  tried  under  the  auspices  of 
eminent  sni^eons,  and  has  completely  failed  ? 


Art.     XIII. — The    Watting  DUeaset    (jf  Infant*   and   Children. 

By  Eustace  Smith,  M.D.,  &c.     London,  1868.     Pp.  261. 
The  Surgical  Dtteaset  of   Children.       By   T.    Holmes,    M.A., 

F.R.C.8.,  &c.     Second  Edition.     London,  1869.  Pp.687. 
Lemons  Cliniques  utr  lee  Maladiet  Chirurgicfilet  dee  Ettfantt.    Par 

M.  Giraldfes.     4"  et  5. 1'aacicule.     Paris,  1869. 
Softening  of  the   Stomach   in  Children  in   Australia.     By  C.  E. 

Ebeves,  B,A.,  M.D.     Melbourne.     1867.   Pp.  66. 

Ih  the  very  useful  little  volume  before  us.  Dr.  Eustace  Smith 
gives  an  account  of  the  principal  chronic  diseases  of  early  life.  These 
ate  connected,  in  his  scheme,  by  the  symptom  "  wasting,"  which  is 
common  to  them  all,  and  which  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
found  more  distinctly  defined  in  his  Introduction.  The  principal 
merits  of  the  book  are  the  practical  hints  for  diagnosis  and  treatment, 
many  of  which  are  very  valuable :  its  chief  defect  is  the  abuse  of 
reference  to  other  authors,  in  a  degree  quite  disproportioned  to  a 
merely  clinical  work.  Sir  W.  Jenner's  published  lectures,  espe- 
cially, are  so  well  known  to  all  who  take  any  interest  in  children's 
diseases,  that  it  might  sorely  have  been  sufficient  to  confess  a 
general  obligation  to  them,  instead  of  constantly  repeating  his 
name. 

We  are  very  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Holmes's  "  Surgical  Diseases  of 
Children"  has  so  soon  reached  a  second  edition.  He  has  added  to 
his  now  standard  work  a  chapter  on  thoracentesis,  and  one  on 
orthopicdic  surgery.  In  the  vened  question  of  the  treatment  of  club- 
foot, ne  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  tenotomy  in  all  but  (he  slightest 
cases  of  deformity,  to  which  he  considers  Mr.  Banreirs  apparatuses 
most  applicable. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  parts  of  M.  Qirald^'  lectures  conclude 
the  series.  One  principal  objection  to  them  is  that,  being  so  good, 
they  are  too  short.     The  lecture  on  acut«  periostitis  {"  la  p^rioslite 
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plilrgmoDeuse  diffaae")  is  veiy  suggestive,  as  pointing  to  the  very 
close  connection  between  this  disease  and  acute  rheumatism,  if  indeed 
the  former  is  not  merely  an  unasual  fonn  of  the  latter.  As  Mr. 
Holmes's  treatment  of  the  results  of  periostitis  by  resection  has  met 
witli  rather  severe  critics  in  France,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that 
M.  Giraldes  entirely  approves  of  the  course  taken  by  the  English 
surgeon.  Coxalgia  is  dealt  with  in  a  very  detailed  manner;  and  the 
other  lectures,  on  geuito- urinary  diseases,  on  resection  of  the  knee,  on 
injuries  to  the  cranium,  and  on  traumatic  tetanus,  fulfil  entirely  the 
promise  which  the  earlier  parts  affordc-d. 

Dr.  Beeves  has  had  ample  opportunities  (which  he  has  used  well) 
of  obsening  tliot  iinperfectiy  uuderstood  condition,  softening  of  the 
stomach ;  and,  had  he  realised  what  are  the  points  still  in  dispute,  he 
might  have  done  much  towards  finally  settling  them.  It  appears  that 
this  change  is  observed  after  death  in  infants  who  have  suffered  from 
an  acute  form  of  vomiting  and  purging,  much  resembling  infantile 
cholera.  Attacks  of  this  kind  are  common  during  the  hot  months 
in  the  ill-draitied  and  ill -ventilated  houses  which  abound  in  Mel- 
bourne :  Dr.  Reeves  is  no  doubt  right  in  looking  upon  them  as  merely 
forms  of  "colonial  fever,"  which  is  so  common  in  the  capital  of 
'Victoria.  Whatever  the  precise  nature  of  this  fever  may  be,  we  may 
probably  consider  the  stomach -affection  to  be  produced  (like  the  lung- 
congestion  of  older  patients)  by  perverted  iimervation.  Morphia, 
either  by  the  month  or  by  the  rectum,  has  proved  the  most  effectual 
remedy  in  Dr.  Reeves'  hands,  and  he  has  generally  combined  it  with 
acetate  of  lead  or  tannin.  He  also  strongly  recommends  the  rectal 
use  of  morphia  in  ordinary  infantile  cholera,  which  we  see  in  England 
as  well  as  in  Australia,  and  which  he  carefully  distinguishes  from  the 
epidemic  disease  of  which  he  treats. 


Art.  XIV.— ^  Treatise  on  the  Transport  of  f^kk  and  Wounded 
Troops.  By  Deputy  Inspector- General  T.  Longmoee,  C.B., 
Professor  of  Military  Surgery  in  the  Army  Medical  School,  &c. 
Printed  under  the  Superintendence  of  Her  Majesty's  Stationery 
Office.     Pp.  514. 

The  art  of  war  in  aliits  branches  has  made  wonderful  progress 
of  late  years.  Indeed,  it  may  almost  be  said  to  have  passed 
through  a  revolution  since  the  old  days  of  the  Peninsular  campaigns. 
The  lung  peace  which  foUowed  the  battle  of  Waterloo  gave  time  and 
leisure  for  the  development  of  arts  and  sciences;  and  when  the 
Crimean  war  broke  out  in  1854  the  conditions  of  warfare  were  no 
longer  wliat  they  had  been  half  a  century  before.  Some  notable 
changes  had  taken   place.     Steam- ships   and  railways  had  sprung 
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into  eiistence;  electric  telegraphs  had  been  invented;  the  maoa- 
facture  of  arms  bad  reached  great  perfection;  and,  last  but  not 
least,  cbloroform  had  been  discovered.  These  great  changes  carried 
with  them  of  necessity  manj  minor  changes ;  and  among  these  not 
the  least  important  were  those  which  affectnl  the  medical  service 
of  the  army.  With  an  alteration  in  the  weapons  used  came  also  a 
change  in  the  natnre  of  the  wounds  inflicted.  With  an  increase  in 
the  facilities  fur  transport  came  also  an  increase  in  the  means  for 
carrying  off  the  sick  and  wounded.  And  with  the  introduction  of 
chloroform  came  the  painless  performance  of  surgical  operations. 
It  is  not  merely,  therefore,  among  the  combatant  portion  of  the 
army  that  great  changes  have  occurred.  The  medical  service  has 
participated  in  them  as  well ;  and  the  treatise  before  us  shows  what 
an  important  bearing  they  have  bad  upon  the  welfare  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers. 

It  would  appear  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  this 
country  had  not  even  the  nucleus  of  an  ambulance  transport  es- 
tablishment. The  experience  gained  during  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign had  almost  been  forgotten,  and  the  corps  which  had  been 
formed  at  that  time  had  been  allowed  to  dwindle  until  it  had  disap- 
peared altogether.  But  on  the  declaration  of  war  this  state  of 
things  was  soon  recti6ed.  Drivers  and  conveyances  were  procured 
without  delay,  and  a  brigade  was  formed  which  became  afterwards 
during  the  progress  of  the  war,  very  perfect  in  its  equipment,  and 
very  effective  in  doing  its  work.  Since  1854  there  nas  been  un- 
happily only  too  mnch  need  for  ambulance  transport;  and  the 
Indian  mutiny,  the  Italian  campaign,  the  American  civil  war,  and 
the  recent  struggle  in  Germany  have  given  military  surgeons  plenty 
of  opportunities  of  adding  to  the  experience  Which  was  gained  in 
the  Crimea.  It  has  been  Professor  Longmore's  aim  to  embody  the 
results  of  those  different  wars,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  trans- 
portation of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  present  volume,  for  he 
says, 

"  What  is  felt  to  be  wanted  by  every  one  taking  a  practical  in- 
terest  in  the  question  is  a  work  of  reference  in  whici)  may  be  found, 
without  much  loss  of  time,  an  account  of  what  has  hitherto  been 
done  towards  its  solution,  an  explanation  of  existing  arrangements, 
and  such  guiding  principles  as  ma;  not  only  serve  the  purpose  of 
preventing  a  repetition  of  former  failures,  but  also  of  steering  the 
way  to  future  improvements." 

In  carrying  out  these  objects  he  has  entered  fully  into  the  subject, 
and  has  produced  a  work  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  use  to 
the  army.  He  begins  by  »ome  general  remarks  upon  ambulance 
transjiort,  and  then  follows  out  in  detail  the  various  methods  which 
have  been  used  in   the  armies  of  modern  Europe,     But  as  the 
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British  empire  includes  dependencies  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Enrope, 
be  has  been  obliged  to  extend  his  inqaiiies  to  distant  parts  of  the 
globe.  Accordingly  he  gives  ns  an  account  of  the  methods  of 
transportation  in  nse  in  India,  New  Zealand,  and  elsewhere;  and 
this  comprehensive  mode  of  treating  the  snbject  adds  no  small 
interest  and  variety  to  it.  The  reader  is  carried  agreeably  forward 
from  one  contrivance  for  removing  the  wounded  to  another,  and, 
indeed,  the  number  of  such  appliances,  when  they  are  drawn  out 
in  a  systematic  form,  is  seen  to  be  very  great.  There  are  several 
different  ways  in  which  one  or  two  men  may  carry  off  a  woonded 
comrade  witnont  any  appliance  at  all.  Then  there  are  chairs  and 
hammocks  and  stretchers  and  litters  in  almost  endless  variety. 
Then  there  are  conveyances  with  two  wheels  and  conveyances  with 
four  wheels.  There  are  carriages  moved  by  men  and  there  are 
carriages  drawn  by  horses ;  and,  finally,  there  are  railway  ambn- 
lances.  From  this  catalogue  tbe  reader  will  see  how  lai^  and 
varied  is  the  subject  which  Professor  Longmore  has  systematized; 
and  wc  owe  him  no  small  gratitude  for  the  way  in  which  he  has 
done  it.  We  hope  it  may  be  long  before  this  country  is  again 
involved  in  a  great  war;  but,  if  that  day  ever  arrives,  our  military 
surgeons  will  turn  to  this  work  for  a  sketch  of  the  principles  upon 
which  ambulance  corps  ought  to  be  formed,  and  for  a  record  of 

§ast  experience  in  the  transport  of  sick  and  wounded ;  and,  when  the 
ay  of  oattle  comes,  many  a  brave  man — though  he  may  not  know 
it — will  have  reason  to  thank  Professor  Longmore  for  what  be  has 
done  to  diminish  pai&  and  suffering,  and  to  mitigate  the  horrors 
of  war. 


Abt.    XY.—Penngj/lranian.    Hospital  Heporis.       Vol.    I,    1868. 
Tol.  IT,  1869.     Philadelphia.     Pp.  420  and  320. 

These  are  the  first  volumes  of  hospital  reports  founded  on  our 
own  well  known  models  which  have  appeared  in  America^  and  were 
it  for  this  reason  alone  are  worthy  of  attention.  A  volume  of 
reports  by  the  staff  of  the  Bellevne  Hospital,  New  York,  has  been 
for  some  time  promised,  but  has  not,  at  the  time  at  least  of  writing 
this  notice,  made  its  appearance.  The  present  volumes  are  edited 
by  Dr.  Da  Costa,  whose  name  is  already  well  known  on  this  dde 
of  the  Atlantic  as  the  author  of  a  valuable  treatise  on  medical 
diagnosis,  and  I>r.  Hunt.  With  such  an  extensive  clientele  of 
old  pupils  as  the  Pennsylvanian  hospital  now  possesses,  these 
works  ought,  were  it  for  that  reason  alone,  to  succeed  in  a 
pecuniaiy  point  of  view;  but  aput  from  this  consideration  their 
contents  are   sufficiently  worthy  of  aarefnl  attention.     The  space 
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at  ODT  d^iOBBl  forbids  m  to  enter  into  exteoded  details  with  r^;wd 
to  every  paper,  but  we  shall  strive  to  (^ve  something  like  an  ade- 
qnate  notice  of  each  as  we  proceed. 

Vol.  I  begins  with  a  paper  by  Dr.  C.  D.  Meigs,  on  the  former 
phyaiciaiis  and  snrgeonB  of  the  PenDsylranian  hospital.  The  next 
paper  is  by  Dr.  Hayes  Agnew ;  it  treats  of  laceration  of  the  female 
perinteum,  is  int«nded  to  be  eihauBtive,  entering  into  the  anatomy 
of  the  partSj  the  histoiy  of  the  injury  as  to  prevention,  &c.,  and, 
finally,  there  are  given  fall  instinctions  as  to  the  various  modes  of 
remedial  procednre.  The  whole  is  appropriately  illostratod.  Dr. 
Agnew  describes  the  operation  be  asually  performs,  which  differs 
from  BOine  others,  inasmuch  as  he  does  not  divide  the  sphincter 
fuii,  and  then  be  uses  perforated  shot  for  fixing  the  deep  sutnrea. 
He  reports  a  considerable  number  of  sncceesful  cases.  The  next 
paper  is  one  of  great  importance  &om  the  pen  of  Dr.  Porsyth 
Meigs.  This  gentleman  treats  of  the  morpbol(^cal  changes  of  the 
blood  in  malarial  fever.  Frerichs  has  pointed  out  how  in  tnalarial 
fever  there  is  an  nnnsnal  amount  of  pigment  formed  in  the  blood,  which 
causes  th'e-blackening  of  the  organs  so  often  seen  in  that  disorder.  Dr. 
Ueigs  confirms  these  observations,  and  describes  the  morbid  ap- 
pearances in  six  fatal  cases  which  came  under  his  observation.  The 
spleen,  the  hver,  the  blood,  the  kidneys,  and  the  cerebro-spinal 
system,  were  all  deeply  dyed  with  pigmentary  granules.  This  pig- 
mentation Dr.  Alpnzo  Clarke  has  seen  in  the  liver  two  years  lUfter 
remittent  fever.  '  Several  other  cases  bearing  on  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  malarial  poisoning  are  recorded,  but  the  above  are  the 
most  interesting.  Dr.  Addioell  Hewson  next  contributes  an  article 
on  acupressure,  wherein  he  speaks  strongly  in  favour  of  this  method 
of  arresting  bluing,  even  when  applied  to  la^e  arteries.  He  gives 
certain  cases  in  which  death,  from  some  cause  or  other,  followed 
the  operation,  and  where,  consequently,  the  effecte  of  the  needles 
Gonld  be  seen,  and  these  he  figures.  He  says  the  process  reduces 
risk  to  hfe  and  shortens  convalescence.  A  statistical  account  of  the 
cases  of  ampubition  performed  in  the  hospital  durim;  the  ten  years 
1850—1860  follows.  This  is  compiled  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Norris,  and 
will  afford  good  material  for  comparing  the  results  obtained  in  large 
and  old  hospitals  with  small  and  new  ones. 

Next  come  some  observations  on  a  case  of  large  artificial  anna 
by  Dr.  Hunt.  The  patient  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate 
service,  and  had  received  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  abdomen,  which 
in  conrse  of  time  resulted  in  an  opening  of  the  gut  situated  in  the 
.  right  iliac  r^on.  It  measored  two  inches  and  a  half  in  its  trans> 
verse  and  two  inches  in  its  longitudinal  diameter.  The  CKCum  and 
colon  were  the  parts  engaged.  Certain  careful  and  interesting 
phyriological  obs^vations  and  experiments  were  made,  after  which 
closure  was  attempted  first  by  sui^cal,  then  by  mechanical  means. 
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The  fonner  might  be  said  to  hftve  failed,  ontj  the  opening  wm 
rendered  rather  smaller,  but  a  water-bag  trass  was  then  fitt«d  which 
enabled  the  patient  to  recover  rapidly.  The  succeeding  paper 
is  by  Dr.  Da  Costa,  and  treata  of  the  action  of  narcein.  Claude 
Bernard  had  determined  that  this  subatance  was  the  most 
powerfnl  narcotic  agent  in  opinm,  bat  this  notion  Dr.  Da 
Costa  completely  upsets  as  far  as  men  are  concerned.  Given  ia  the 
same  doses  as  morphia  it  is  absolutely  inert,  in  very  large  doses  un- 
certain and  often  useless.  The  narcein  was  the  best  obtainable  and 
gave  the  reactions  supposed  to  he  characteristic  of  the  drug.  Dr.  Da 
Costa  givea  a  number  of  cases  supporting  his  views,  or  rather 
leading  to  his  conclusions.  A  most  important  surgical  paper  by 
Dr.  T.  G.  Morton  follows.  It  deals  with  the  ligature  of  lai^ 
arteries  as  performed  in  the  FennsylvaniNi  hospital  between  1835 
and  186S.  Aneurysmal  disease  vonld  seem  not  to  have  been  common, 
for  out  of  80,177  patients  admitted  only  105  have  been  treated  for 
aneurysm  or  varix.  This  includes  mtemal  and  inaccessible  aneurysm, 
and  even  varicose  veins.  So  that  the  major  operations  for  ligature 
during  that  period  were  seventeen  in  number ;  these  were  mostly  of 
the  carotid  and  femoral.  A  companion  paper  by  Dr.  Addinell  Hewson 
on  aneurysm  of  the  innominata  follows.  A  single  case,  that  of  a 
seaman,  aged  51,  is  recorded.  The  common  carotid  was  tied,  but  the 
operation  was  not  successful  in  saving  life,  for  the  patient  died  on  the 
tenth  day  after  operation  from  aspbysia  caused  by  pressure  of  the 
tumour.  Dr.  Gerhard  writes  on  the  treatment  of  continued  fevers ;  his 
directions  are  plain  and  simple.  Dr.  Bhoada  and  Dr.  Pepper  treat  of 
the  fluorescence  of  the  tissues.  This  is  apropot  at  Dr.  Bence 
Jones's  observation  as  to  the  existence  of  a  fluorescent  substance  in 
the  body.  Malarial  subjects  were  selected  for  examination,  and 
these  researches  show  that  in  malarial  disease  fluorescence  is  dimi- 
nished, whilst  by  cinchona  alkaloids  it  is  restored  to  its  normal 
standard.  The  number  of  cases  given  is  too  small  to  afford  any 
decided  induction,  but  the  experiments  undoubtedly  go  to  favour 
Dr.  Bence  Jones's  views. 

Bather  a  lenglfay  paper  hut  an  interesting  one  on  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  skull  follows  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  T.  H.  Andrews, 
I'be  ca^e  he  gives  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  young  married  woman 
accidentally  shot  by  her  husband.  The  wound  penetrated  deep  into 
the  brain.  The  patient  was  kept  quiet,  and  sixty-two  days  after  the 
accident  was  as  well  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  She  continued  so 
four  months  and  a  half  after  the  occurrence.  A  most  instructive  paper 
by  Dr.  Hunt  follows.  It  gives  the  result  of  his  own  personal  experi- 
enct's  of  toxEcmia,  having  several  times  in  his  life  been  troubled  with 
bad  consequences  after  exposure  to  the  vapour  of  foetid  fluids,  as 

Sus  and  such  like.  The  most  marked  symptom  was  utter  anorexia, 
lotes  on  various  medical  cases  by  Dr.  Horalio  Wood  constitute  the 
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subject  of  the  next  comisu»ication.  A  Taloable  paper  is  also  sent  bj 
Dr.  J.  H.  HatchinsoD  on  the  subject  of  locomotor  ataxy.  Three  esses 
are  recorded.  The  next  paper  is  by  Dr.  H.  Agnew,  and  deals 
with  the  treatment  of  atropine  poisoning  by  opium ;  in  the  case 
given  this  treatment  was  Bucceasful.  A  grain  and  a  half  of  atro- 
pine had  been  taken^-quite  enough  to  cause  death.  There  was  do 
vomiting.  A  large  quantity  of  opium  was  administered,  eighty  drops 
of  laudanum  for  the  first  dose.  Dr.  A.  D.  Hall  contributes  a  brief 
note  OH  fracture  of  the  acromion.  A  short  account  ia  also  given 
of  a  retroverted  uterus,  with  a  lat^  fibrous  tumour  on  its  posterior 
wall.  An  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  beat-fever  or 
sunstroke  ia  given  by  Dr.  J.  Levick ;  for  cases,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, were  plentiful  in  1868.  He  separates  exhaustion  froin  heat 
from  heat-fever.  Dr.  Addinell  Hewson  recommends  oiled  pi^r  in 
place  of  lint  as  a  surgical  dressing.  He  says  it  ia  very  serviceable, 
and  being  so  cheap  it  can  always  oe  thrown  away,  thus  tending  to 
limit  the  possibility  of  a  p^ient  contaminating  himself  or  others. 
Dr.  Da  Costa  strongly  advises  the  use  of  atropine  injections,  l-60th 
or  1-lOth  of  a  grain,  in  certain  forms  of  muscular  rheumatism,  as 
wiy  neck.  A  list  of  specimens  added  to  the  museum  and  an  account 
of  the  patients  admitted  during  the  year  concludes  the  volume. 

The  second  volume  is  also  good  but  shorter  than  the  other.  The 
first  paper  is  by  Dr.  Addinell  Hewson,  and  deals  vrith  the  influence 
of  weather  over  the  success  of  surgical  operations.  This  ia  really  a 
matter  of  great  interest,  and  in  onr  short  space  we  can  scarcely  do 
justice  to  Dr.  Hewson's  observations,  which  have  extended  over  many 
years.  He  deals  with  259  operations,  of  which  102  were  performed 
with  an  ascending  barometer,  123  when  it  was  descending,  and  34 
when  stationary:  54  proved  fatal;  11  of  these  cases  were  ope- 
niAiii  on  with  an  ascending  barometer,  35  when  it  was  descending, 
and  8  when  stationary.  Of  the  successful  cases  91  were  operated 
on  when  the  barometer  was  rising,  88  when  descending,  and  24 
when  stationary, — «o  that  the  mortality  with  an  ascending  baro- 
meter was  10'7  per  cent.;  when  stationary  206  per  cent.;  and 
2d'4  per  cent,  when  descending.  These  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
Dr.  Morton  gives  a  statistical  account  of  the  cases  of  urinary  calculi 
operated  on  in  the  hospital  from  1756  to  1868.  Only  124  cases 
liave  occurred  during  thattime,  oi  not  much  more  than  1  in  a  year,  so 
that  calculous  afi'cctions  would  seem  to  be  rare.  Of  the  124  cases 
of  stone,  110  of  the  patients  underwent  lithotomy,  and  14  lithotrity. 
Of  the  110,  90  were  cured  and  4  died;  of  the  14  cases  of  litho- 
trity 2  died.  Some  interesting  particulars  of  various  cases  are 
given. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  papers  in  the  volume  is 
communicated  by  Dr.  Da  Costa,  and  relates  to  the  subject  of  acute 
rheumatism.     Dr.  Da  Costa's  attention  was  drawn  to  the  value  of 
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the  bromides  in  certain  affections,  and  he  determined  to  try  their 
effect  in  acute  rheumatism.  The  bromide  of  ammooiam  was 
chiefly  nsed,  and  was  given  in  ten-  or  fifteen-grain  doses  every  second 
or  third  honr.  Thirty  cases  are  reported,  and  in  these  the  mean 
duration  of  the  attack  was  22*5  days,  and  the  mean  time  nnder 
treatment  14*16  days,  the  mean  duration  of  the  attacks  prior  to 
admission  being  about  8  days.  The  urine  remained  unaffected 
throughout  with  regard  to  its  acidity.  The  specific  gravity  vaa 
high  in  most  instances,  bat  sometimes  low.  Pain  was  markedly 
lessened.  Out  of  the  30  cases  2S  recovered  without  any  heart  com- 
plication, and  some  affected  when  admitted  improved  much  nnder 
treatment.  This  is  very  encouraging.  It  is  at  all  times  difficult 
to  compare  the  observations  of  one  man  with  those  of  another, 
when  rheumatism  ia  concerned,  as  the  dates  given  vary  in  different 
reports.  Still,  Dr.  Da  Costa's  results  appear  to  be  satisfactory, 
and  men  will  do  well  to  keep  them  in  mind.  Were  it  only  that 
the  pain  was  lessened,  that  in  itself  would  be  no  small  boon. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Hntchinsonwrites  on  intn-cranial  aneurysm,  of  which  he 
reports  one  case  occnrring  in  a  lad  aged  fourteen.  There  was  no 
history  which  would  point  to  any  d^nite  cause,  only  had  health 
and  continual  headaches,  frequent  and  violent  bleeding  from  the 
nose,  and  latterly  slight  convulsions.  On  the  second  convulsian 
supervened  intense  headache,  causing  the  patient  to  cry  out.  AfEer 
admission  to  the  hospital  he  gradually  grew  worse,  and  he  died  in  a 
convulsion  six  days  after.  There  was  mnch  coagulated  blood  about 
and  in  the  brain,  and  a  communication  was  found  between  the  left 
lateral  ventricle  and  an  aneurysm  of  the  posterior  cerebral  the  size 
of  a  filbert.  Dr.  Hutchinson  next  proceeds  to  analyse  all  the  cases 
hitherto  recorded.  This  has  previously  been  done  by  Gull  and 
Brinton,  but  Hutchinson  has  been  able  to  add  to  their  number. 
Altogether,  85  are  recorded,  and  particulars  are  given  of  34-. 

Dr.  Hartsbome  contributes  a  review  of  the  treatment  of  oblique 
fracture  of  the  clavicle.  He  speaks  of  the  bad  results  which  have 
hitherto  been  obtained,  and  of  the  despair  which  fills  men  of 
ever  doing  better.  He  goes  into  the  matter  moat  elaborately, 
and  concludes  from  an  anatomical  consideration  of  the  subject 
that  the  proper  plan  of  procedure  is  to  act  upon  the  scapula 
diagonally  opposite  to  the  insertion  of  the  clavicle.  This  might  be 
done  by  means  of  a  splint  to  be  so  apfilied  as  to  force  the  whole 
scapola  upwards  and  outwards,  and  to  lift  the  acromion  backwards 
and  outwards  by  pressing  the  autagdntstic  nugle  and  adjacent  half 
of  the  lower  plate,  or  2-5ths  of  the  whole  bone  in  the  opposite 
direction,  that  is,  towards  the  ribs. 

Another  valuable  contribution  to  surgery  follows  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  J.  Ashurst,  jun.,  already  favorably  known  as  a  surgical  writer. 
He  treats  of  excision  of  the  hip-joint.  Curiously  enongh,  the  operation 
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liHs  not  recommended  itself  in  FbiUdelphia,  for  only  one  operation 
of  the  kind,  prior  to  that  reported  by  Dr.  ABharttt,  has  been  per- 
formed, and  in  that  case  it  was  unsuccessful ;  so  that  up  to  1867 
there  had  not  been  in  that  city  a  sin^e  successful  case  of  excision  of 
the  hip-joint.  The  subject  of  the  operation  was  a  child,  four  and  a 
half  years  old,  who  had  been  a  considerable  time  in  hospital  when  he 
came  under  Dr.  Ashurat's  care.  A  large  abscess  had  fonned  and 
broken,  after  which  the  child's  health  t«gan  to  deteriorate  rapidly. 
the  head  of  the  bone  was  excised  by  Heyfelder's  lines,  and  the  parts 
bronght  togAher.  The  child  slowly  but  gradually  improved,and  finally 
left  the  hospital,  about  thirteen  months  after  the  operation,  in 
tolerable  health.  The  limb  has  grown  much  like  the  other.  Dr. 
Asbnrst  proceed  to  analyse  the  cases  recorded ;  altogether  he  baa 
collected  242.  The  sex  is  stated  in  208,  and  of  these  142  were 
males,  64  being  females.  Of  the  males  71,  or  50  per  cent.,  recovered ; 
51,  or  3fl  per  cent.,  died ;  the  result  is  not  stated  in  20,  or  14  per 
cent.  Of  the  females  31,  or  47  per  cent,,  recovered;  19,  or  29 
per  cent.,  died;  the  result  is  not  given  in  16  instances,  that  is, 
24  per  cent.  Of  the  cases  where  the  sex  is  not  stated,  7,  or  21  per 
cent.,  recovered;  16,  or  47  per  cent.,  died;  the  result  is  not  given 
in  11,  or  32  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  Altogether,  therefore,  109 
rwovered,  86  died,  and  the  result  is  not  stated  in  47  instances. 

A  most  interesting  case  of  fiital  chorea  is  next  recorded  by  Dr. 
Hnnt.  The  patient  was  a  book  canvasser,  and  had  been  choreic 
and  hemiplegic  from  the  time  he  was  four  years  of  age.  One  sleety 
day  be  fell  in  the  streets  and  broke  the  left  humerus.  He  was 
taken  to  the  hospital,  and  a  fixing  apparatns  applied.  Some  morphia 
was  given  subcutaneously,  and  the  patient  fell  asleep.  When  he 
awoke  his  troubles  began ;  the  pain  a^ravated  the  choreic  movements 
of  tbe  limb,  so  that  the  extremities  of  the  bones  were  constantly  grind- 
ing the  one  on  the  other,  and  threatened  to  penetrate  the  skin.  All 
retentive  apparatus  had  to  be  thrown  aside,  and  the  only  prospect  of 
success  lay  in  amputation ;  to  this  the  patient  would  not  consent. 
The  movements  became  worse  and  worse,  and  the  condition  of  parts 
grew  fearfully  bad.  He  sank  from  exhaustion  on  the  tenth  day 
after  his  admission  into  hospital.  This  very  extraordinary  case  forms 
a  fitting  pendant  to  the  cases  of  fatal  chorea  recorded  in  this  Beview 
by  Dr.  John  W.  Ogle.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  to  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye  about  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  Unfortunately  they 
were  not  examined  microscopically  until  twelve  months  later,  and  as 
they  had  most  likely  been  preserved  in  spirit,  the  report  of  their 
state  of  course  is  less  valuable. 

Dr.  Forsyth  Meigs  narrates  two  cases  of  cerebritis  occorring  as 
far  back  as  1838.  The  cause  of  the  one  was  unknown;  in  the 
other  it  arose  from  injury.  Both  patients  were  bled  and  pui^ed,  as 
was  then  the  custom,  and  both  recovered.     Dr.  Meigs  thinks  we 
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ma;  liave  gone  too  far  in  our  complete  and  thorough  revulnon  from 
bleedii^.  A  valuable  and  interesting  article  on  tbe  treatment  of 
fractnrea  by  Dr.  Packard  foUove.  Dr.  Packard  is  known  and 
esteemed  as  an  authority  on  tliia  subject ;  unfortunately  his  article 
is  one  which  will  hardly  bear  abstraction.  Dr.  Agnew  gives  a  con- 
densed abstract  of  the  cases  under  his  care  from  February  to  August, 
1867.  They  represent  the  common  run  of  sui^cal  cases.  A 
curious  case  of  retroversion  of  the  womb  during  pregnancy  is 
narrated  by  Dr.  Harlan.  He  enters  into  a  discussion  as  to  who 
first  described  the  condition,  and  lays  down  the  general  laws  of 
treatment.  The  plan  he  advises  is  to  dititend  the  vagina  with  air 
by  means  of  a  colpeurynter.  Dr.  James  Tjson  makes  some  careful 
and  interesting  remarks  on  a  case  of  spindle-celled  sarcoma,  or  re- 
current fibroid  growth.  And  Dr.  J.  G.  Kichardson  records  some 
observations,  which  lead  him  to  believe  that  the  salivary  corpuscles, 
the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  mucus  and  pus  corpuscles,  are 
identical,  and  that  the  difference  in  their  appearance  depends  on  the 
density  of  the  medium  in  which  they  are  examined. 

Dr.  Addinell  Hewson  describes  a  method  of  applying  remedies  to 
the  urethia,  bladder,  and  uterus ;  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  continuous 
current,  such  as  that  afforded  by  Thudicbum's  apparatus  for  rinsing 
out  the  nares. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Morton  describes  a  curious  case  of  congenital  sacral 
tumour  which  contained  ftetal  remains.  No  doubt  it  was  a  Rhrunkeu 
foetus  connected  with  the  better  developed  one  by  the  sacrum.  The 
tumour  was  removed,  but  the  child  had  been  neglected  and  died. 
Some  extracts  from  clinical  lectures  by  Dr.  Hunt,  chiefly  regarding 
gunshot  wounds,  follow,  also  some  notice  of  a  ward  carriage  fur  con- 
veying dressings,  &c.,  from  bed  to  bed.  The  temperature  of  a  case 
of  phlegmasia  dolens  occurring  in  a  patient  suffering  from  typhoid 
lever  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Elliott  Richardson.  The  nighest  degree 
recorded  was  107°  Pahr.  Dr.  Hutchinson  recommends  the  hypo- 
dermic  injection  of  morphia  in  sunstroke,  and  gives  records  of  certain 
cures. 

A  descriptive  list  of  specimens  added  to  the  hospital  museum 
during  1869,  and  the  statistics  of  the  infirmary,  conclude  the  volume. 

It  will  be  Been  from  the  short  account  which  we  have  been  able 
on  account  of  deficient  space  to  give  of  these  volumes,  that  they  are 
really  thoroughly  good  and  sound  contributions  to  medical  science. 
May  they  live  and  flourish. 
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Art.  XVI. — Traiti  Prattle  dee  Maladies  CSironiquet.    Par  le  Dr. 

Max,  Ddrand-Fakdel.     Paris.     1868. 
A  Practical  Treatise  on  Chronie  Di»ea»e».     B/  Dr.  Max.  DuaANC- 

FAaoEL.     2  vols.     Pp.  688  and  714. 

It  is  certaiolj'  true,  as  the  author  complaina  in  his  preface,  that 
too  little  attention  and  space  have  generally  been  allotted  to  chronic 
diseases  in  s/stematic  works  on  the  practice  of  medicine;  yet  we 
doubt  very  much  vhether  a  book  devoted  exclusively  tu  their  con- 
sideration can  ever  be  satisfactory.  Apart,  however,  from  the  im- 
perfections due  to  what  we  must  call  a  mistaken  plan,  the  work 
before  us  is  a  highly  satisfactory  one.  It  gives  a  very  clear  and 
well-condensed  account  of  all  the  most  recent  labours  in  the  very 
extensive  field  over  which  it  extends,  and  may  therefore  save  the 
time  and  trouble  of  reading  innumerable  monographs  and  systematic 
treatises.  Indeed,  the  chapters  which  treat  of  the  nature  of  diabetes, 
cancer,  and  phthisis,  might  be  proposed  as  excellent  models  of  the 
way  to  state  conflicting  opinions  on  diiScult  questions  in  medicine, 
and  of  fair  and  judicious  criticism. 

There  are,  also,  many  points  on  which  M.  Durand-Fardel  has  a 
right  to  speak  with  authority,  from  the  special  attention  he  is  known 
to  have  devot«d  to  them.  Thus,  it  is  very  interesting  to  see  how 
the  chief  defender  of  the  theory  which  ascribes  softening  of  the 
brain  to  inflaramation  deals  with  the  results  of  microscopical  research, 
and  with  Prevost  and  Cotard's  experiments  on  animals.  He  points 
ont  that  these  artificial  embolisms  produce  the  appearances  of  red 
rather  than  of  white  softening;  and  that,  iu  the  great  majority  of 
cases  recorded,  embolism  was  not  actually  observed,  but  rather 
inferred  as  a  link  between  the  cerebral  affection  and  disease  of  the 
heart  or  great  vessels.  The  alteration  of  the  cerebral  capillaries, 
which  M.Xaborde  has  particularly  studied,  seem  to  him  far  more 
probable  causes  of  this  gradual  disorganization  of  nervous  substance. 

The  reader  will  proBably  find  the  hmts  scattered  through  the 
work  as  to  the  action  of  the  FrencU  mineral  waters  very  usefui.  The 
physicians  at  the  baths  in  France  and  Germany  are  wont  to  say  that 
we  send  our  patients  to  thb  place  or  to  that  very  much  at  hazard. 
There  is,  unfortunately,  some  truth  in  the  complaint,  and  we  there- 
fore recommend  any  one  who  doubts  which  of  the  watering  places 
to  send  a  patient,  to  consult  the  work  before  us.  He  may  be 
certain  of  finding  in  it  the  latest  results  of  the  great  experience 
of  the  local  authorities. 
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Art.  XVII.— W«  Bali  WaUrt ;  tkeir  Utti  and  MecU  in  the  0»re 
cauL  Relief  of  eariout  CAronie  Digeage*.  By  Jaues  Tunstall, 
M.D.,M.B.C.F.     lourth  and  rerised  edition.    LoDdon.    186S. 

Id  That  sense  this  edition  ia  "  revised "  we  must  confess  oar 
inabilHj'  to  perceive,  and  but  little  assistance  in  this  direction  is  to 
be  obtained  &om  the  book  itself.  That  there  is  still  room  for  the 
hand  of  the  jndicioiu  critic  to  alter  and  excise  may  be  inferred  firom 
such  statements  as,  that  "  natural  heat "  and  "  artificial  beat "  are 
very  different  from  one  another;  that  "hot  water"  baths  and 
"thermal"  baths  produce  veiy  different  effects  upon  the  system; 
that  litiia  is  a  neicljf  discovered  alkali ;  and  others  of  a  similar  kind. 
In  fact,  this  book  hJas  not  the  slightest  pretension  to  scientific  value, 
and  is  a  mere  pnff  of  Bath  in  general,  and  the  Bath  waters  in  par- 
ticular. 


Am.  XVIII.— 2Vjiwa<rf»w«o^ii<  St.Andrevfi  Medical  Gradmiea* 
AiBoeiation.     Vols.  I  and  II,  1867-68. 

Thb  objects  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Medical  Graduates'  Association 
are  stated  in  the  laws  of  the  association  to  be  "  the  advancement  of 
the  science  and  art  of  medicine,  and  of  general  science  and  lit^ 
rature,  the  maintenance  of  the  interests  of  the  medical  graduates  of 
the  university,  and  the  cultivation  of  social  intercourse  and  good 
fellowship."  It  is  undeniable  that  the  association  has  carried  out 
the  third  of  these  objects  with  remarkable  energy  and  success.  On 
all  hands  it  ia  admitted  that  the  medical  graduates  of  the  university 
of  St.  Andrews  owe  to  the  officers  of  their  association,  especially  to 
the  president.  Dr.  Richardson,  and  the  secretair,  Dr.  Leonard 
Sed^ck,  the  voice  they  now  possess  in  the  affairs  of  their  own 
oniversity,  and  their  representation  in  the  council  of  the  nation.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  annual  meetings  of  the  association  are 
sufficiently  social  and  pleasant  gatherings  to  realise  the  last  object 
held  in  view.  The  efforts  made  by  the  association  to  promote  "  the 
advancement  of  the  science  and  art  of  medicine,  and  of  general 
science  and  literature,"  are  represented  by  the  two  volumes 
before  us. 

l^e  contents  of  these  books  are  varied  enough.  In  each  we  find 
an  oration  by  the  president  j  the  first  entitle?,  "  On  Research  in 
Medicine ;"  the  second,  "  The  World  of  Physic  and  the  World." 
In  these  addresses  we  have  good  specimens  of  Dr.  Richardson's 
oratorical  style,  a  style  forcible,  and  by  no  means  witliout  dif^nity 
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and  occasional  sparkle,  bnt  liable  to  lapse  now  and  then  like  that  even 
of  the  "  divine  Williams"  himself,  into  "  King  Cambyaea'  vein."  The 
inaugDral  oration  on  research  in  medicine  contains  a  number  of 
wholesome  truths  especially  necessary  to  be  told  in  the  present  day. 
The  specialism  which  is  even  now  tending  to  degrade  scientific 
medicine  to  a  not  over  honest  trade,  is  denounced  with  a  hearty 
vigonr  and  earnestness  which  evidently  reflect  the  writer's  deep  con- 
Tictions.  Another  subject  on  which  be  deserves  to  be  listened  to  ia 
thatof  quackei^.  He  tells  the  profession  of  medicine  that  it  is  lost 
time  to  enter  mto  controversy  with  or  to  try  to  put  down  quackery, 
Ivhilst  the  condition  of  medical  science  renders  quackery  possible. 
He  says  with  great  truth,  that  if  we  could  make  medical  science  pure, 
there  wonld  be  no  quackery,  while  there  will  be  qnackery  so  long  as 
the  science  is  impure. 

"  We  Bee  that  in  aBtronomy  there  are  no  quacks,  that  in  mathe- 
matical science  there  are  no  quacks,  that  amongst  skilled  artisans 
there  are  no  quacks ;  and  turning  to  our  own  world,  we  know  that 
even  with  us  some  parts  of  our  field  are  entirely  free  of  quacks. 
Who  can  find  me  a  quack  anatomist  P  Mark !  As  surgery  haa 
become  more  precise,  now  in  surgery  the  quack  has  slunk  aside. 
Where  now  is  the  quack  woman  who  would  venture,  ns  in  the  time 
of  good  old  Daniel  Turner — to  plunge  a  needle  iuto  the  eyeball  to 
extract  opaque  bodies  from  its  chambers.  These  things  have  passed 
away,  and  so  shall  all  quackeries  pass  as  the  certain  takes  the  place 
of  the  doubtful  or  obscure"  (vol.  i,  p.  38). 

Tlie  first  volume  contains  an  excellent  report  on  ozone,  by  Dr. 
H.  Day,  of  Slafford,  wherein  the  history  of  our  knowledge  of  ozone, 
the  various  theories  as  to  its  nature — including  the  0^  theory  of 
Odling — the  mode  of  producing  it,  its  tests,  physical  properties,  and 
physiol<^cal  action,  and  its  relations  to  disease  and  action  on  organic 
compounds  are  reviewed  and  discussed.  The  conclusion  as  to  the 
nature  of  ozone  arrived  at  is,  that  it  is  "oxygen  plus  force,  which  force 
is  probably  used  in  condensation ;  in  other  words,  the  power  or  capa- 
bility of  oxygen  to  combine  with  itself."  Amongst  other  noteworthy 
Sipers  in  the  first  volume,  also,  are  a  "  Report  on  Disinfectants"  by 
r.  WilHani  Procter;  one  on  "Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  the 
result  of  Congenital  Syphilis,"  by  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson;  and  one 
on  "Tuberculous  Affections  in  Man  and  the  Lower  Animals,"  con- 
taining mnch  curious  matter,  by  Dr.  Edwards  Crisp.  Dr.  Crisp 
describes  a  form  of  disease  affecting  reptiles  in  captivity,  which  he 
believes  to  be  tuberculous,  and  which  appears  to  be  propagated  by 
contagion.  The  majority  of  the  serpents  in  the  reptile  house  of  the 
Zoological  Gardens  die  of  it,  and  many  of  the  reptiles  brought  from 
abrofd  contract  it  during  confinement  on  board  ship.  Occasionally 
Dr.  Crisp  says  it  is  recovered  from.     Tuberculous  cheesy  matter  ia 
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found  deposited  in  thin  cjrsta,  in  the  mouth,  and  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  especially  in  the  rectum,  where  tuberculous  masses  as  large 
sometimes  as  walnuts  maj  hlock  ap  the  tube.  Tubercles  are  also 
found  in  the  lunga,  liver,  spleen,  and  pancreas,  and  often  under  the 
integuments.  Dr.  Sedgwiclc,  the  editor  of  the  volume,  has  a  careful 
paper  on  the  "  Detection  of  the  Alkaloids."  He  suggests  that  the 
formation  of  iodo- sulphates  of  many  of  the  alkaloids  may  be  useful 
as  a  means  by  which  they  may  be  recognised.  The  crystals  of 
these  salts  are  definite  and  distinct,  and  differ  lai^ely  in  shape, 
size,  and  colour,  according  to  the  alkaloids  from  which  they  are 
formed. 

The  second  volume  contains  a  paper  on  the  "  Criminal  Be- 
sponsibility  of  the  Insane,"  by  Dr.  Harrington  Tuke,  which  is  a  fair 
exposition  of  the  fallacy  of  the  legal  test  of  responsibility — the 
knowledge  of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong.  Most  mad- 
men, as  Dr.  Tuke  observes,  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  distinction 
between  the  lawful  and  the  unlawful.  But  the  fact  is,  as  we  think, 
that  there  is  a  degree  of  menial  disorder  in  which  the  patient  is  still 
to  a  certain  extent  responsible  for  his  actions.  Every  one  would 
rerolt  from  inflicting  capital  punishment  on  an  insane  person,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  because  a  man  ought  not  to  be  hanged  he  b 
in  no  sense  amenable  to  the  law.  Dr.  Sedgwick  contributes  a  long 
report  on  the  "Parasitic  Theory  of  Disease,"  in  which  the  recent 
Continental  and  American  observations  are  collected  and  reviewed. 
Amongst  the  other  papers  is  one  by  Dr.  Crisp  on  the  "  Influence  of 
a  Moist  Atmosphere  in  the  Production  of  Pulmonary  Consumption ;" 
one  contributed  by  Professor  Eckhard,  of  Giessen,  on  the  "  Move- 
ments of  the  Iris;"  and  two  short  papers  by  the  president,  one  on 
"  Seasonal  Changes  in  the  Animal  Body,"  and  one  on  the  "  Use  of 
"  Nitrogen  in  Air."  In  the  latter.  Dr.  Richardson  assigns  to  nitrogen 
a  new  office.  He  believes  it  to  be  the  grand  equaliser  of  heat,  as  well 
as  the  mechanical  diluent  of  oxygen. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  the  two  volumes  before  us  are  creditable 
to  ayoung  association.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  standard  of  merit 
reached  by  some  of  the  admitted  papers  is  one  with  which  the  asso- 
ciation  will  ultimately  rest  satisfied.  But  we  heartily  applaud  the 
efforts  made,  and  can  honestly  congratulate  Dr.  Sedgwick,  the  editorj 
on  their  success. 


Ajit,  XIX. — Egypt  and  the  Nile,  eomideredat  a  Winter  Retort  for 
Pulmonary  and  otier  Invalids.  By  John  Pattbhson,  M.D., 
L.B.C.S.     London.     1867.     Pp.  84. 

The  nature  and  advantages  of  the  Egyptian  climate  are  now  so 
well  known  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  write  anything  new  on  the 
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subject,  noT,  indeed,  does  Dt.  Patterson  profess  to  hare  don€  so. 
His  object  appears  to  hare  been  to  publish  for  the  benefit  of  friends 
and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  of  a  practical  kind  on 
the  climate  of  Egypt,  the  results  of  his  own  experience,  accompanied 
with  such  hints  as  might  be  useful  to  intending  sojourners  in  it. 
That  this  modest  aim  has  been  fairly  attained  may  be  admitted ;  and 
to  any  one  vho  requires  the  kind  and  amount  of  information  which 
Dr.  Patterson's  work  is  intended  to  conrey,  we  can  with  confidence 
recommcaid  it. 


Art.  XX. — Clinical  Lecture*  on  Jtiseaset  of  tie  Urinary  Orgavt 
Dehrered  at  Unirersity  College  Hospital.  By  Sir  Henry 
Thoiipson,  Surgeon-Extraordinary  to  H.M.  the  King  of  the 
Belgians;  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  and  Surgeon  to 
Unirersity  College  Hospital.     London,  1868,  pp.  180. 

This  little  rolume  consists  of  a  course  of  clinical  lectures  on  the 
diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  which  were  delirered  at  University 
College  Hospital  last  year.  At  the  time  of  their  delirery  they 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Lancet,  and  now  they  are  collected 
and  published  in  a  separate  form.  Though  they  make  but  a  small 
volume,  we  renture  to  predict  that  they  will  be  read  by  a  large 
circle  of  medical  men — that  they  will  do  much  to  diffuse  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  which  they  treat,  and  that  they  will  add 
to  the  high  reputation  which  their  author  already  enjoys. 

There  is  no  one  who  has  earned  a  better  right  to  speak  with 
authority  upon  the  diseases  of  the  urinary  system  than  Sir  Henry 
Thompson;  and  when  he  puts  forth  his  views,  it  behoves  sui^eons  to 
consider  attentively  what  he  has  to  say :  and  they  will  find  it  well 
worth  their  while  to  peruse  these  lectures  carefully,  for  they  contain 
a  great  deal  of  instruction — instruction  of  the  most  useful  kind,  and 
conveyed  in  an  agreeable  way.  Some  suggestions  which  the  author 
makes  are  new  to  us,  and  they  are  suggestions  of  no  small  value; 
for  they  bare  a  directly  practical  import,  and  tend  either  to  a  more 
accurate  diagnosis  in  obscure  cases,  or  else  to  the  alleviation  and  cure 
of  the  patient's  malady.  It  would  be  difficult  too  to  surpass  the 
clearness  and  force  with  which  the  lecturer  has  arranged  and  deve- 
loped his  subject.  He  seems,  as  it  were,  to  enter  into  the  mind  of 
his  auditors,  and  to  anticipate  the  doubts  and  questions  which  would 
be  likely  to  occur  to  any  one  who  had  been  trained  in  the  older 
school  of  surgery,  and  who  had  imbibed  the  opinions  which  were  in 
vogne  in  the  last  generation.  This  gives  a  peculiar  interest  and  live- 
liness to  the  style,  and  makes  the  book  one  of  the  most  readable 
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treatises  in  snrgerr  tbat  we  hare  met  with  for  a  long  time.  In  a 
conrse  of  twelve  short  lectures,  the  aothor  discusses  u\  the  maladies 
to  which  the  urinary  organs  are  sabiect ;  and  when  we  consider  how 
complex  is  that  system,  which  be^ns  in  the  Malpighian  tnfts  and 
ends  at  the  external  meatus,  how  many  and  how  serious  are  the 
diseases  to  which  it  is  liable,  we  shall  be  able  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  which  occupies  Sir  Henry  Thompson's 
attention  in  these  lectures.  The  slighter  maladies  which  affect  the 
urina^  system ;  such,  for  example,  as  gonorrhtea  and  gleet,  are 
passed  over  with  hardly  a  mention,  as  they  do  not  come  within  the 
proper  scope  of  the  work.  And  thus  the  whole  space  is  devoted  to 
such  grave  and  important  matters  as  stricture  of  the  urethra,  cal- 
culus, cystitis,  and  the  diseases  of  the  prostate  gland.  These  are 
subjects  in  which  the  author  long  ago  won  his  spurs,  and  upon 
which  he  has  written  separate  treatises,  which  have  exercised  no 
small  influence  upon  modem  surgical  practice  ;  and  when  he  gathers 
together,  as  he  has  here  done,  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  his  expe- 
rience, ve  need  hardly  say  that  the  result  is  a  work  which  every 
medical  man  would  do  well  to  study. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson  is  one  of  those  men  who  has  the  courage  to 
think  for  himself.  He  has  east  off  the  trammels  of  routine,  wiich 
are  so  apt  to  tie  the  hands  of  medical  men.  He  inquires  boldly 
what  is  toe  value  of  each  remedy  and  each  appliance,  and  adopts  or 
rejects  it  according  to  the  estimate  which  he  is  led  to  form  of  it.  He 
rightly  considers,  that  if  a  remedy  is  useless,  it  may  very  likely  be 
miechievons ;  and  tbat,  if  an  appliance  serves  no  good  purpose,  it 
has  most  probably  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  patient.  Acting  upon 
this  principle,  he  has  given  much  excellent  advice  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  injections,  catheters,  lithotrites,  &c.  The  introduction  of 
instruments  into  the  bladder  ia  an  evil,  the  injection  of  medicaid 
fluids  is  an  evil,  and  these  proceedings  can  only  be  justifled  by  the 
existence  of  a  greater  evil  which  they  are  intended  to  remedy.  But 
then  there  is  no  need  to  magnify  them ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
every  reason  to  reduce  them  to  a  minimum,  and  this  is  the  direction 
in  which  our  author's  advice,  and  the  influence  of  his  practice,  all 
tends. 

Thanks  to  the  progress  of  chemistry,  the  introduction  of  lithotrity, 
the  discovery  of  chloroform,  and  other  circumstances,  our  knowledge 
of  the  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  our  means  of  dealing  with 
them,  have  made  great  progress.  Of  this  fact  the  little  volume 
before  us  supplies  a  snmcient  proof.  The  diagnosis  of  diseases 
affecting  the  kidneys,  the  bladder,  the  prostate  and  the  urethra,  is 
made  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  and  in  almost  all  cases  we  can  do  a 
great  deal  to  mitigate  the  patient's  sufferings,  and  in  not  a  few  cases 
we  can  promise  a  safe,  painless,  and  speedy  cure.  When  surgery  can 
do  as  much  for  all  the  diseases  which  fall  within  its  province,  as 
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it  can  now  do  for  those  of  the  urinar;  system,  it  will  have  advanced 
fu  on  its  way  towarda  being  a  perfect  art. 

These  lectures  are  illustrated  by  a  few  woodcuts,  which  serve  better 
than  any  verbal  description  to  set  before  the  reader  the  exact  shape 
and  situation  of  some  of  the  diseases  of  which  Sir  Henry  lliompson 
treats,  and  the  form  and  size  of  the  inatrumentB  which  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  usbg. 


Art.  XXI. — Recherchen  tur  I'itai  de  la  Midecine  durant  lap^riode 
primitive  de  Vhittoire  des  Indoua.  Par  le  Doct«ur  Ch.Dabsubero. 
Paris.     1867.    Pp.  24.. 

Eetearches  on  the  Stale  of  Medical  Science  in  the  Early  Period  of 
the  Hiatorif  of  the  Uindoo».     By  Dr.  Ch.  Dasembgbg. 

In  this  paper  Dr.  Darembeig  uses  the  Rig.- Veda  as  he  had 
used  the  Homeric  poems ;  he  attempts  to  detemuoe  by  means  of  it 
the  medical  ideas  and  knowledge  of  the  Aryan  race  in  the  first  st^e 
in  which  we  can  trace  it.  Hia  essay  is  not  an  inquiry  into  Indian 
medicine  in  its  more  developed  shape,  like  Dr.  Webb's  book,  or  into 
the  relation  between  it  and  Greek  medicine ;  but  it  is  a  complement 
to  the  essay  previously  noticed  on  t)ie  medical  knowledge  of  Homer ; 
and  he  follows  up,  as  far  back  as  be  can,  the  thoughts  of  man  on 
disease  and  on  healine,  in  that  primitive  dawn  of  civilisation  which 
preceded  and  prepared  the  way  for  tfae  forms  of  social  existence  of 
which  Greece,  as  painted  by  Homer,  presented  one  type,  and  India 
another.  The  most  ancient  period  of  the  history  of  Greek  medicine 
he  looks  for  in  the  oldest  literature  of  India,  the  Vedic  hymns. 
There  is,  of  course,  mncb  less  definite  information  in  lyric  poems  than 
in  highly  picturesque  and  detailed  narrative.  "  When  a  people  only 
sings  the  gods,  it  is  that  men  have  none  but  the  goda  to  look  to  for 
aid  in  all  the  things  of  this  life ;"  and  in  the  earlier  hymns  disease 
is  only  spoken  of  in  the  most  general  terms,  and  the  only  healers 
and  preservers  thought  of  are  the  divine  powers  invoked.  Tliereare 
mecial  deities  of  health ;  the  winds  and  the  sacred  Soma  are  ad- 
dressed as  ita  sources  and  guardian ;  but  Dr.  Daremberg  observes 
that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  whether  the  health  and  healing 
prayed  for  mean  general  welfare  or  special  immunity  from  bodily 
disease.  The  curing  of  wounds  makes  scarcely  any  appearance  in  the 
Eig-Veda;  Dr.'Daremberg  has  delected  only  one  surgical  allusion, 
and  that  a  purely  mythological  one.  The  "  physician  "  is  nnmed  in 
the  Vedas,  out  only  in  the  later  ones.  Dr.  Daremberg  traces  a  cliuuge 
of  feeling  from  the  earlier  hymns,  where  simple  prayer  is  ihe  only 
remedy  thought  of,  to  the  more  definite  formulas  and  charms,  ap. 
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ptoximatiog  to  magical  spells,  wLich  appear  io  the  more  receDt  ones. 
Of  definite  di-ieaae^,  he  finds  traces  of  leprosy  and  consumptioii ;  the 
external  parts  of  the  body  are  named ;  the  physiological  notions  on 
life  and  reproduction  are  expressed  very  generally,  and  appear  to  be 
those  common  to  all  the  early  races  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
The  '  Rig-Yeda  repret^ents  the  earliest  ideas,  but  its  different  por- 
tions represent  the  progress  of  the  human  mind. 

"  Aux  premieres  lueura  de  la  civilisation  la  nature  ^tonne,  cbarme 
ou  epouvante,  mais  pn  u'a  pas  meme  I'id^e  de  la  mtdtriser,  et  on  en 
divinise  toutes  les  manifestations  ;  ud  peu  plus  tard  on  commence  it 
s'apercevoir  que  I'homme  dispose  dea  forces  qui  souvent  peuvent  con- 
tre — balancer  ayec  avantago  les  forces  du  monde  eit^rieur ;  mais 
preaque  ausaitdt  et  preeque  en  mSme  temps  I'homme  se  laisse  k  son 
tour  rawtriser  par  les  chefs — surtont  par  les  miniatres  des  dieux ; 
il  n'a  pas  asscK  de  science  pour  observer  avec  sdret^  et  pour  diriger 
ses  instidet  vers  I'emploi  naturel  de  sa  puissance ;  il  rencontre  alors 

filus  de  BujetB  de  terreur  que  d'admiration  et  de  confiance  ;  la  theo- 
ogie  spontan^e,  naive,  devient  une  thfiologie  calculee,  reglement^e,  oil 
la  superstition  penetre  de  tout  cfltd  par  I'iufluence  des  castes  sacerdo- 
tales.  L'action  de  ccs  caatea,  d'abord  salutaire,  n&it  directement  et 
spontanement  des  sentiments  religieux  primitifa  ;  mais,  peu  k  peu,  elles 

frennentune  suprematie  tyrannique  ou  entretenant  la  pusillanimite  de 
esprit,  et  en  etoufiant  les  efforta  uaturels  de  la  pens4e.  Cette  marche 

de  I'esprit  humain on  pent  la  euivre  paa  k  pas  dans  les  Y edas ; 

et  m3me  d'une  partie  k  I'autre  dans  le  '  Big.  Yeda,'  on  observe  des 
nuancea  tres  aensibles  et  fort  curieuses  k  etudier.  Dana  lea  hymnea 
qu'on  tient  pour  les  plus  anciens,  les  Aryas  ne  paraissent  avoir  eu, 
eu  ce  qui  touche  leurs  maladies,  ancuu  intermediaire  entre  eux- 
memes  et  les  dieux  secourables  ; — tandis  que  dana  les  bymnes  qui 
paaaent  pour  les  plus  r4ceDts  on  rencontre,  en  mSme  temps  que  la 
mention  expresse  des  m^decins,  un  culte  plus  fortement  organist, 
mille  details  de  la  vie  publique  ou  priv^e,  des  esaais  de  cosraogonie  et 
de  doctrines  pbilosophiques  qui  trahiseent  un  second  degre  de  civiliaa- 
tion,  dea  formes  litteraires  plus  travaillees  et  parfoia  moins  pures,  eu£a 
des  passions  plus  ardentes  et  souvent  plus  mauvuses." 

Dr.  Daremberg  finds  in  a  still  later  collection,  the  '  Atharva 
Yeda,'  the  representative,  in  chronology  and  civilisation,  of  the  times 
of  the  Odyssey,  the  epoch  of  magic  and  theurgic  rites ;  but  he 
observes  that,  while  among  the  Greeks  magical  ideas  vainly  tried  to 
su)>plant  natural  medicine,  they  conquered  in  India  and  perpetuated 
themselves  there  for  ages.  At  length,  in  the  third  period  of  the 
history  of  Indian  medicine,  represented  in  the  '  Agur-Veda'  of  Sus- 
ruta,  while  medicine  is  viewed  as  a  matter  of  divine  revelation, 
science  regains  some  portion  of  its  rights  over  the  purely  theurgic 
idea.  Dr.  Darembei^  attributes  this  to  foreign  influences,  for 
nothing  short  of  such  influences  could  have  forced  Brahmins  to  admit 
the  scientific  spirit  into  even  a  supplementary  Veda,  after  having  so 
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long  maintaitied  a  monopoly  of  exorciama  and  miraculous  remedies. 
The  work  of  Snsruta,  the  most  interesting  document  on  Indian 
medicine,  is  reserved  by  Dr.  Darembei^  for  future  examinatioti. 


Aet.  XXn. — Chemistry  for  Siudmis.  Bj  A.  W.  Williamson, 
P.R.S.  2nd  Edition.  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1868.  Pp. 
xxii,  479. 

In  reviewing  Prof.  Williamson's  work  on  its  first  appearance,  we 
pointed  out  its  merits,  which  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  In 
this  new  issue  the  book  is  undoubtedly  greatly  improved,  while  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  author's  method,  his  exposition  of  prin- 
ciples after  due  description  of  facts,  is  seen  in  every  chapter. 

Prof.  Williamson's  nomenclature  differs  from  that  of  most  other 
teachers  of  the  new  school.  Eor  example,  he  fx!^a  nitric  pertioxide, 
NjOj,  by  the  name  of  nitrie  acid;  thus  returning  to  the  custom  of 
some  of  the  older  chemists;  while  the  true  nitric  acid  becomes 
hydrie  nitrate.  We  cannot  think  it  desirable  to  use  the  term 
"  acid  "  to  designate  substances  which  are  really  chemical  rarities 
like  sulphur  trioxide  and  nitric  pentoxide,  and  not  possessed  of  the 
characters  from  which  acids  derived  their  name,  and  by  which  they 
are  recognised.  Our  author,  however,  is  supported  by  a  majority 
of  chemists  in  the  use  of  such  expressions  as  hydric  sulphate,  hydric 
nitrate,  hydric  oxalate,  for  the  acids  which  they  respectively  desig- 
nate ;  but  then  we  are  hardly  prepared  to  accept  the  abbreviations 
of  these  terms  into  "  sulphate,"  "  nitrate,"  "  oxalate,"  &c.  The 
hydric  or  hydrogen  salts  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  the  typical  salts, 
but  it  is  somewhat  puzzling  to  read  in  Dr.  Williamson's  book  that 
formic  and  oxalic  acids  are  not  known,  and  at  the  same  time  to  meet 
with  the  liquids  which  have  usually  been  thus  called  nnder  the  re- 
markable designations  of  "  formiate  "  and  "  oxalate." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  admirable 
problems  appended  to  each  chapter  of  this  '  Chemistry  for  Students.' 
These  are  arranged  with  care,  and  will  be  found  of  great  ose  in  the 
teaching  of  chemistry  in  schools.  In  fact,  many  examples  drawn 
from  this  source  might  with  great  advantage  be  introduced  into  our 
school  books  of  arithmetic. 

The  illustrations  of  this  new  edition  are  usually  good.  We  ob- 
ject, however,  to  the  dangerous  amount  of  potassic  cldorate  which  the 
dranghtsman  has  put  into  the  flask  on  page  5,  and  to  the  alarming 
height  to  which  the  "  Bunsen"  is  turned  up  in  the  cut  on  page  6S. 
A  very  good  notion  of  a  Sprengel's  air-pump,  in  which  the  vacuum 
is  produced  by  the  fall  of  mercury,  may  be  gathered  from  the  cut 
on  Mge  7. 

We  cannot  understand  m  liy  this  book  should  still  be  disfigured, 
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ill  this  second  edition,  hy  aome  of  the  verr  same  inaccuracies  which 
we  pointed  ont  in  our  review  of  the  first.  Why,  for  instance, 
(page  350)  is  phen;plic  hydrate  said  to  be  "  very  alightly  soluble  in 
water,  but  sufficiently  so  to  impart  to  it  the  peculiar  odour  of 
creosote,  and  the  property  of  arresting  putrefaction"  ?  In  1000 
parts  of  cold  water,  no  less  than  4S  parts  of  phenylic  hydrate  will 
readUy  dissolve,  and  the  solution  acquires  some  other  properties 
besides  the  "  odour  of  creosote."  Let  Dr.  Williamson  put  a  drop 
of  this  solution  on  his  tongue,  and  he  will  became  practically 
acquainted  with  another  and  most  active  property  of  this  cold  aqueous 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  phenylic  hydrate. 


Art.  XXIII. — The  alleged  Increase  of  Intamty ;  beittff  a  Paper 
read  at  the  gecond  Quarlerly  Meeting  of  the  Medico-Peycholo- 
ffieal  Aseociation.  By  C.  Lockhart  ^Robertson,  M.D.  Pp.  23. 
(Kepriuted  from  the  'Journal  of  Mental  Science,'  April,  1S69.) 

In  this  brochure  Dr.  Robertson  has  attempted  to  reassure  the 
public  mind  on  the  question  of  the  increase  of  lunacy  in  this 
country.  Beports  of  Innacy  commissioners  and  lunatic  asylums, 
and  the  perpetually  recurrent  demand  for  new  asylums  and  for  the 
entailment  of  ol3  ones,  have  deeply  impressed  people  at  large  with 
the  conviction  that  there  is  a  rapidly  progressive  increase  of  lunacy. 

Dr.  Kobertson  proceeds  to  show,  as  the  Lunacy  Commissioners 
some  years  since  undertook  to  do  very  fully,  the  principal  causes 
that  led  to  the  largely  augmented  returns  of  the  insane  year  by 
year,  particularly  during  the  period  when  the  several  connties  were 
for  the  first  time  activeTy  and  earnestly  occupied  in  making  provision 
for  their  lunatic  poor. 

For  the  pnrpose  of  his  argument  he  makes  use  of  the  statistics 
furnished  by  the  English  Lunacy  Commission  and  by  the  Poor  Law 
Board.  These  are,  indeed,  the  only  available  data  in  such  an  in- 
quiry ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  not  more  complete  and 
accurate  than  they  are.  However,  they  are  made  to  show  that, 
ns  other  writers  have  also  pointed  out,  the  increasing  lunatic 
population  of  the  country  is  due  to  accumulation  in  asylums,  and 
not  to  an  actual  augmentation  in  the  number  of  persona  attacked 
by  lunacy  yearly  in  the  population.  Indeed,  the  actual  per-centage 
of  increase  in  Uie  admissions  into  asylums  is  fallen. 

The  like  facts  and  conclusions  also  hold  good  with  respect  to  the 
lunatic  population  of  France. 

The  pamphlet  concludes  with  an  interesting  "  Note  on  the  Eelations 
of  Pauper  Lunatics  to  the  Population,"  which,  like  the  foregoing 
portion,  is  accom[Kinied  by  many  statistical  tables  in  illustration  of 
the  deductions  arrived  at. 
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Abt.  I. 

Oh  the  Ftinction  of  the  Semicircular  Canalt  of  the  Internal  Ear. 
By  Alex.  Ooston,  M.D.,  Aberdeen,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen;  Joint 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Aberdeen ;  and  Ophthalmic  Surgeon 
to  the  Aberdeen  Royal  Infirmary. 

That  portion  of  the  internal  ear  formed  by  the  semicircular 
canals,  although  possessing  a  persistence  of  arrangement  and  a 
large  number  of  marked  peculiarities  indicating  it  to  be  of  no  mean 
importance  in  the  auditory  system,  has  not  as  yet  had  any  function 
assigned  to  it  commensurate  with    its  apparent   position   in  the 


There  are  three  semicircular  canals  in  the  hnman  ear,  and  in  the 
ears  of  the  mammalia  (Agassiz) .  "  Id  birds  the  internal  ear" 
is  "  constructed  on  the  same  plan  as  in  mammals."  "  In  reptiles 
the  semiciicnlar  canals  expand  into  ampullee.  In  fishes  the  organ  of 
hearing  is  reduced  to  a  membranous  sac,  surmounted  by  semicircular 
canals,  one  to  three  in  number.  In  osseous  fishes"  there  exists  "a 
simple  vestibule  or  transparent  sac,  which  receives  the  ampullie  of 
the  arched  canals,"  and  is  separated  by  a  partition  from  the  auditory 
sac,  which  represents  the  cochlear  portion  of  the  internal  ear.  The 
semicirculBr  canala  are  more  or  less  developed  in  the  different  genera. 
"  In  the  cyclostome  fishes"  there  are  "  two  wide  and  depressed  semi- 
circular canals,  entering  the  vestibule  by  one  common  ampulla ;" 
while  in  the  myzine  there  is  a  single  arched  canal  blended  with  the 
vestibule.  Below  this  in  the  sc^e  of  life,  semicircular  canals  are 
not  found. 

Prom  this  we  sec  that  these  bodies  exist  in  all  animals  down  to 
fiehes,  varying  in  number  and  appearance,  but  coulinuing  after  tbe 
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cochlea  and  other  parte  of  the  internal  ear  have  disappeared,  and 
presenting  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  having  their  directio&o, 
where  more  than  one  of  them  exista,  in  pkues  at  right  angles  to 
each  other. 

Such  organs  have  indubitably  some  important  function  to  per- 
form, and  although  strong  statements  as  to  their  use  are  not  war- 
rantable in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  there  is  a  certain 
number  of  facts  which  appear  to  point  to  the  purpose  they  serve 
with  more  or  less  distinctness.  The  application  of  esperimeut  to 
the  solution  of  tbe  difficulty  is  unfortunately  attended  with  great 
uncertainty,  and  it  is  probable  that  pathological  anatomy  is  the  only 
means  by  which  our  knowledge  of  such  a  topic  will  be  Gnally 
settled. 

The  persistence  of  this  part  of  the  essential  organ  of  hearing  (the 
intomal  ear),  in  classes  of  animals  where  the  other  part,  or  cochlea, 
no  longer  exists,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  functions  of  the  two 
portions  are  separate  and  distinct,  and  the  anatomy  of  tbe  ear  in 
the  different  genera  from  mammalia  downwards,  furnishes  evidence 
of  a  similar  character. 

In  mammalia  the  internal  ear  consists  of  three  parts,  viz.  the 
semicircular  canals,  three  in  number,  the  vestibule,  and  the  cochlea. 
The  semicircular  canals,  placed  behind  the  vestibule,  are  situated  in 
the  densest  part  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  ;  they 
run  in  thr^  different  directions,  and  tbe  plane  of  each  canal  is 
at  right  angles  to  tlie  pbnes  of  the  others.  Tbe  superior  canal  is 
vertical  in  its  position,  and  it  runs  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  in 
every  diiectioa  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  forehead  to  the  occiput ; 
tliat  is  to  say,  one  end  of  it  runs  upwards,  then  it  turns  in  a  direc- 
tion towards  the  opposite  ear  or  across  the  head,  and  finally  it  turns 
downwards  to  rejoin  the  tympanum.  The  posterior  semicircular 
canal  is  also  vertical  in  position,  but  it  runs  in  a  plane  at  right 
angles  in  every  direction  to  a  line  drawn  from  ear  to  ear,  its  direc- 
tion being  at  first  upwards,  then  backwards,  then  downwards  to  the 
vestibule.  The  external  canal  is  horizontal  in  position,  running  in 
a  plane  at  right  angles  in  every  direction  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
body,  being  directed  at  first  outwards  towards  the  external  ear,  then 
backwards,  and,  finally,  inwards  again  towards  the  centre  of  the 
head,  to  end  in  the  vestibule.  Each  canal  thus  communicates  with 
the  vestibule  by  both  of  its  ends,  one  end  being  small  and  of  the 
calibre  of  the  middle  of  the  canal,  the  other  end  opening  out  into  a 
flask-shaped  swelling  or  ampulla  as  it  approaches  the  vestibule. 
The  external  canal,  that  running  in  the  horizontal  plane,  has  no 
connection  with  either  of  the  others ;  while  the  narrow  ends  of  the 
superior  and  posterior  canals  meet  and  join  the  vestibule  by  one 
common  opening.  These  arcliei!  canals  contain  membranous  tubes 
in  their  interior,  the  tubes  being  of  about  one  third  of  the  diameter 
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of  the  bony  caoals,  aod  corresponding  with  them  in  shape  nod  dis- 
tribation,  the  membranous  tubes  dilating  also  at  one  end  into  am- 
pullse  which  nearlj  fill  the  cavities  in  which  they  lie,  and  on  these 
Binpullse  the  branches  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  inserted,  spread 
out,  and  terminate,  not  being  continued  along  the  tubes.  The  tubes 
float  in  an  external  fluid  or  perilymph,  contain  the  endolymph  in 
their  interior,  and  communicate  at  both  extremities  with  a  sac  lying 
in  the  vestibule,  and  which  is  denominaled  the  utricle.  Lying 
beside  the  utricle  in  the  cavity  of  the  vestibule  is  another  sac  called 
the  saccule,  communicating  with  the  cochlea,  and  having  a  cavity 
distiact  from  tbat  of  the  utricle. 

The  cochlea,  the  other  portion  of  the  internal  ear,  consists  of  a 
spiral  tube  divided  into  two  passages  of  equal  size  by  a  partition 
running  along  its  whole  length,  so  as  to  separate  the  two  passages 
from  each  other,  except  at  the  top  of  the  spiral  where  they  commu- 
uicate,  while  the  other  ends  of  tne  tubes  are  attached,  one  to  the 
foramen  rotundum,  being  closed  off  by  a  membranous  partition  from 
the  middle  ear,  and  the  other  to  the  saccule,  foramen  ovaJe^  and  stapes, 
being  thus  in  connection  with  the  chain  of  bones  in  the  middle  ear 
and  with  the  drum  of  the  ear.  These  spiral  passages  are  filled 
with  fluid. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  cochlear  portion  of  this  apparatus 
alone  possesses  a  direct  and  obvious  connection  with  the  middle  and 
external  ears,  and  correspondingly  it  ia  found  that  as  the  external 
ear  disappears  in  animals  the  cochlea  disappears  also. 

The  distribution  of  the  auditory  nerve  corresponds  more  or  less 
with  this  anatomical  arrangement,  the  cochlea  being  supplied  by  one 
separate  branch,  and  the  contents  of  the  vestibule  and  semicircular 
canals  by  another. 

From  the  wliole  of  this  arrangement  it  would  appear  as  if  the 
cochlea  were  the  oi^n  destined  chiefly  to  receive  impressions  com- 
municated from  the  external  auditory  meatus  through  the  drum  and 
chain  of  bones,  and  as  if  the  contents  of  the  vestibule  and  semi- 
circular canals  bad  a  function  quite  separate  and  distinct  from  this. 
But  before  leaving  the  anatomy  of  the  ear,  it  is  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  size  of  the  arched  canals  varies  in 
difl'erent  individuals,  and  that  their  amplitude  and  development  diS'er 
much  in  different  animals,  even  of  the  same  genus,  being,  for  ex- 
ample, according  to  Agassiz  and  Gould :  "  broad  and  elevated  in 
rapucions  and  passerine  birds,  and  thick  and  depressed  in  the  grallte, 
gallinse,  and  palmipedes,"  Doubtless,  tlie  varying  development 
bears  an  intimate  relationship  to  the  habits  and  requirements  of  the 
animal,  and  a  careful  study  of  this  relationship  could  not  fail  to 
throw  much  light  upon  the  function  of  the  part. 

In  considering  the  different  properties  which  sound  possesses, 
Willi  a  view  to  arranging  these  properties  into  some  sort  of  classifi- 
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cation,  we  find  that  the  eat  is  capable  of  diatingnishin^  the  varying 
intensity  or  londuese  of  sound,  distance  of  sonnd,  direction  of  sound, 
pitch  or  tone  as  in  the  different  mosical  notes,  and  other  peculiar 
quahties  of  sound  as  exempIiSed  in  the  peculiarity  of  the  violin 
notes  in  contrast,  say  with  those  of  the  harp.  Of  these,  the  first 
two,  intensitT  and  distance,  are  probably  one  and  the  same  thing ; 
the  ear  judgmg  of  the  distance  by  the  intensity,  and  this  reduces  the 
properties  of  sound  as  appreciated  by  the  ear  to  four  heads  ^  1st, 
Intensity;  2nd,  Direction;  3rd,  Pitch;  and  *th,  Minor  peculiari- 
ties. Of  these  foor,  the  last  two  have  been  chiefiy  studied ;  and  it 
is  now  generally  accepted  and  believed  that  the  pitch  or  tone  de> 
pends  on  the  number  of  vibrations  taking  place  in  a  given  time  in 
the  body  producing  the  musical  note,  and  that  the  minor  pecuharities 
depend  on  secondary  vibrations  on  the  primary  one.  The  function 
of  perceiving  these  properties  of  sound  is  referred  to  the  cochlear 
portion  of  the  internal  ear,  the  anatomical  distribution  of  the  nerves 
npon  the  centr^  partition  of  this  organ  favouring  such  a  view  of  its 
use.  The  first  two  heads,  intensity  and  direction,  have  not  received 
the  same  amount  of  attention,  but  it  ia  beheved  that  the  intensity  of  - 
sound  is  estimated  by  the  tensor  tympani  muscle,  which  appreciates 
the  strength  of  the  vibratioua  of  the  drum  of  the  ear,  or  by  the 
nerves  of  the  cochlea  themselves,  according  to  the  force  of  the 
concussion  they  receive. 

There  remains  then  to  be  considered  only  the  direction  of  somid, 
to  which  attention  has  not  been  sufficiently  given. 

If  the  attempt  is  made  to  ascertain  what  position  in  the  appre- 
elation  of  the  direction  of  sound  the  external  ear  and  external  audi- 
tory passage  occupy,  it  is  found  that  no  modification  of  the  shape 
of  the  external  ear  has  any  sensible  effect  in  preventing  the  i<ut 
estimation  of  direction,  that  a  common  eat  trumpet  or  ear  speculum 
placed  in  one  or  both  auditory  passages,  will  not  alter  the  exactness 
with  which  the  loc^ty  of  sound  is  perceived,  although  it  must  cer- 
tainly alter  the  directions  in  which  the  waves  of  sound  are  con- 
veyed into  the  mentua.  Further,  it  will  be  found,  and  this  is  an 
experiment  in  the  power  of  ev^ry  one  to  verify,  that  closure  of  the 
external  meatus  on  one  side,  and  the  consequent  prevention  of  the 
entrance  of  any  wave  of  sound,  do  not  on  tliat  side  of  the  skull 
modify  the  accuracy  of  the  perception  of  the  direction  of  a  noise 
which  is  loud  enough  to  be  heard  m  spite  of  the  closed  meatus,  and 
that  the  stoppage  of  entrance  of  waves  of  sound  into  either  ear,  bv 
the  firm  closure  of  both  the  external  passages,  still  permits  m 
audible  sounds  to  be  unfailingly  judged  of  as  to  direction.  Since 
my  attention  was  called  to  tiaa  subject,  several  opportunities  of 
testing  the  correctness  of  this  have  occurred  in  individuals  deaf  from 
diseases  of  the  middle  ear,  such  as  |>errorat)on  or  total  destruction  of 
the  membrana  tympani,  with  or  williuut  absence  of  the  bones  of  tlie 
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middle  ear.  In  all  of  these  persons  the  perception  of  the  direction 
aoond  showed  itself  to  be  entirely  nnimpaireo,  however  severe  the 
test  to  which  it  was  snbject«d. 

Facta  like  these  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  is  not  from  impres- 
sions commnnicated  through  the  external  and  middle  ear,  or,  at  all 
events,  not  entirely  from  sncb,  that  direction  of  sonnd  is  estimated  ; 
and  if  this  be  granted,  it  ia  bat  a  step  further  to  admit  that  the 
cochlea  is  not  the  organ  which  takes  cognisance  of  direction. 

In  proceeding  farther  in  thia  investigation,  the  question  presents 
itaelF,  now  is  direction  of  sound  communicated  if  not  through  the 
medium  of  the  external  and  middle  ear  ?  and,  fortunately,  the  reply 
has  not  far  to  be  sought  for.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in 
persons  who  are  bom  totally  deaf,  the  perception  of  the  direction  of 
raunds  Js  not  deficient  too.  It  is  so  well  known  as  to  be  used  as  a 
test  to  those  shamming  deafness,  that  an  individual  entirely  deprived 
of  the  power  of  hearing,  should  the  wall  of  his  chamber  be  struck, 
or  a  bnnch  of  keys  let  fall  behind  him,  will  forthwith  turn  in  direc- 
tion of  the  sound  to  ascertain  its  cause.  Such  a  person  cannot  hear 
'  the  sonnd,  he  has  lost  the  organ  by  which  he  might  have  perceived 
it,  but  he  must  still  retain  an  organ  capable  of  appreciating  the 
direction  of  the  sound,  and  to  thia  organ  the  impression  must  be 
conveyed  by  vibration.  It  is  not  to  the  body  and  head  merely  that 
the  vibration  is  communicated ;  such  an  agitation  would  probably  be 
felt,  but  the  direction  whence  it  came  could  hardly  be  judged  of, 
there  must  exist  in  addition  an  organ  by  which  the  direction  can 
be  estimated,  and  this  organ,  receiving  the  impression  through  the 
vibrations  of  the  bones  m  the  head,  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
semicircular  canals. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vibrations  of  sonnd  are  commu- 
nicated to  the  ear  through  the  medium  of  the  bones  of  the  skull, 
and  communicated  too  with  an  intensity  greater  than  when  through 
the  medium  of  the  external  auditory  passage.  In  individuals  in 
whom  the  external  ear  ia  closed  by  a  tumour  or  plug  of  wax,  or  in 
whom  the  drum  and  bones  of  the  middle  enr  being  wanting,  the 
fingers  are  placed  in  the  external  auditory  meatus ;  should  the  in- 
teraal  ear  be  still  intact,  the  sound  of  a  tuning-fork  with  its  handle 
placed  on  the  vertex  of  the  skull,  b  heard  with  a  distinctness  greatly 
exceeding  that  with  which  it  is  perceived  when  the  handle  of  the 
fork  is  held  close  to  the  external  ear.  In  individuals  with  perfect 
ears,  the  same  thing  holds  true  when  the  auditory  passage  is  closed 
by  the  fingers  or  by  a  plug,  and  not  only  so,  but  when  one  ear 
alone  is  plugged,  the  sounds  of  the  fork  are  more  clearly  audible  in 
the  closed  than  in  the  open  ear,  even  should  the  fork  be  placed 
upon  the  temporal  bone  of  the  open  side.  This  last  fact  is  a  most 
remarkable  one,  showing  as  it  does  that  the  vibrations  conveyed  by 
the  bones  of  the  skull  are  most  distinctly  perceived  in  the  closed 
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ear,  even  when  the  vibrations  pa^s  through  the  opposite  open 
organ.  Further  examination  of  the  power  possessed  by  the  bones 
of  the  skull  in  conveying  vibration,  shows  that  the  more  solid  and 
the  more  directly  connected  with  the  auditory  organ  the  part  Ott 
which  the  fork  is  placed  is,  the  more  intense  are  the  sounds  con- 
veyed to  the  ear.  With  both  ears  stopped,  a  fork  sounding  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  head  is  heard  equally  on  both  sides,  and  the  more 
it  is  conveyed  to  one  side,  the  more  distinct  are  the  impressions  in 
that  ear,  sounds  conveyed  through  the  temporal  bone  being  more 
distinct  than  when  coming  from  most  other  directions.  The  upper 
jaw,  for  example,  is  a  more  integral  part  of  the  skull  than  the  lower 
jaw,  and  sounds  are  better  heard  when  the  fork  is  placed  on  the 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  than  when  touching  the  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw,  although  false  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  pve  a  less  clear  impres- 
sion than  true  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw.  This  is  evidently  owing  to 
the  ear  being  more  solidly  connected  with  the  upjwr  than  with  the 
lower  maxilla. 

These  facts  in  connection  with  the  greater  clearness  of  sounds 
conveyed  through  the  skull  when  the  ears  are  closed  than  when  they 
are  open,  have  been  attempted  to  he  explained  on  the  supposition 
that  the  plug,  by  its  pressure,  increased  the  density  of  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  middle  ear,  and  so  intensifies  the  vibration.  But  this 
explanation,  indefinite  as  it  is,  is  only  partially  if  at  all  true,  since 
a  loose  plug,  incapable  of  exercising  any  influence  on  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  ear,  such,  for  example,  as  a  slight  tuft  of  cotton  wool 
gently  laid  into  the  external  auditory  passage,  gives  the  same  results 
as  a  tight  plug.  The  true  view  of  the  case  peems  more  likely  to  lie 
in  the  fact  that  the  plug  of  wool  or  other  substance  cuts  off  the 
innumerable  sounds  continually  passing  into  the  external  car,  and  so 
permits  the  oigan  to  form  a  more  clear  appreciation  of  the  influences 
it  may  receive. 

At  the  Srst  glance  this  notion  may  seem  much  overdrawn,  but 
the  apparent  exa^eration  ceases  when  consideration  is  had  of  the 
immense  multitude  of  sounds  which,  even  in  what  we  call  silence, 
are  constantly  crowding  in  at  our  ears.  Until  attention  is  directed 
to  it,  the  amount  of  sound  about  us,  of  which  our  senses  take  no 
note,  is  incredible ;  but  very  little  observation  will  lead  to  the  belief 
that  we  are  seldom  or  never  in  the  midst  of  silence.  An  approxi- 
mate idea  of  the  nature  of  our  silence  will  be  gained  hy  those  who, 
after  prolonged  residence  in  a  quiet  country  district,  have  occasion 
to  pass  some  time  in  a  town.  The  din  is  most  perceptible  and 
annoying  to  such  persons,  although  unheard  or  unheeded  by  the 
dwellers  in  the  midst  of  it.  And  even  in  the  comitry,  the  silence  is 
only  comparative.  Most  of  us  must  have  been  struck  with  tlie 
feeling  of  quiet  and  stillness  resting  over  such  a  place  on  a  sahbath 
morning,  and  doubtless  such  quiet  was  not  mere  fancy,  but  caused 
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b;  the  absence  of  the  nsoitl  noises,  wheels,  haman  voices,  and  other 
sounds,  which,  though  perhaps  so  faint  as  not  to  be  recognisable  as 
distinct  sounds,  were  still  conveyed  to,  and  influenced,  the  ear.  A 
few  reflections  of  this  nature  convince  as  of  the  truth  of  the  terror 
which  travelJera  attribute  to  the  dead  silence  of  the  deserts,  and 
explain  why  individuals  who  have  hved  long  in  an  uninhabited 
district,  catch  and  recognise  as  strange  and  important  warnings, 
sounds  90  faint  as  to  be  inaudible  to  the  ordinary  ear. 

It  may  not  be  permtssibie  to  adopt  this  effect  of  the  plug  in  the 
ear  as  a  complete  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  but  it  seems  more 
rational  than  tbe  previous  notion  about  compressed  air,  and  doubt- 
less has  at  least  some  influence.  At  all  events,  the  fact  remains, 
that  when  one  ear  is  lightly  closed,  the  sound  of  a  fork  is  more 
audible  on  that  aide,  even  when  the  handle  is  placed  upon  the  tem> 
poral  bone  of  the  open  side. 

Before  adverting  to  the  experiments  with  the  fork,  it  was  asserted 
that  sounds  traoamitted  through  the  sknll  to  the  ear,  are  more  au- 
dible than  those  arriving  througii  the  external  auditory  meatus.  In 
the  preceding  remarks,  this  has  been  proved  only  of  closed  ears,  in 
which  any  channel  might  naturally  be  expected  to  conduct  sounds 
more  distinctly  thait  tbe  occluded  passage.  But  in  ears  which  are 
not  closed,  the  transmission  is  better  through  the  bones  of  the  head 
than  through  the  air  contained  in  the  meatus,  and  the  reason  why 
this  is  not  generally  perceived,  is,  that  sounds,  in  the  usual  course 
of  things,  are  prevented  from  reaching  the  bones  of  the  skull  vrith 
great  force,  the  force  being  intercepted  and  broken  by  the  skin  and 
tissues  which  everywhere  cover  them.  By  the  only  parts  of  the 
skull  which  are  normally  hare,  that  is,  the  teeth,  sound  is  conducted 
far  better  than  by  the  external  ear,  a  fact  easily  demonstrable  by 
comparing  tbe  sound  bf  a  tuning-fork  placed  with  its  handle  close 
to  the  external  ear,  with  that  perceptible  whtre  its  shaft  is  placed  on 
the  teeth.  Tbe  great«r  intensity  of  sound  in  the  latter  situation  is 
a  fact  familiar  to  every  musician. 

In  the  skis  and  soft  parts  themselves,  common  sounds  excite 
vibrations  quite  capable  of  being  perceived  by  the  ordinary  sensitive 
nerves,  and  therefore,  when  transmitted  to  the  bones,  sufficient  to 
impress  an  oi^n  specially  adapted  for  receiving  them.  This  is 
proved  by  the  following  case,  selected  from  a  small  series  of  such 
observations.  A  gentleman  sufi'enQg  from  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  iris,  ftvm  total  adhesion  of  the  pupil  to  the  lens  behind,  volun- 
teered the  remark,  that  the  circum-orbital  pain,  affecting  principally 
the  branches  of  the  trifacial  nerve  supplying  the  scalp  (frontaf  and 
auriculo-temporal)  was  always  aroused  to  a  great  extent,  or  recalled 
when  temporarily  absent,  by  the  sound  of  his  children's  voices,  and 
by  my  own  voice,  however  quietly  our  remarks  were  made.  Some 
other  sounds,  as  the  rustling  of  a- newspaper,  produced  the  same 
effect. 
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There  seems  little  reason  to  donbt  that  the  surface  of  the  scalp 
and  bones  of  the  head  is  a  not  unimportant  part  of  the  organ  of 
hearing  in  man,  and  that  it  aids  materially  in  collecting  impressions 
of  sound,  especially  impressions  of  direction.  The  instinctive  atti- 
tude of  a  man  listening  for  a  faint  and  doubtful  sound  is  a  coirobo- 
ratioa  of  this  view,  the  position  such  a  person  assumes  being  with 
the  head  thrown  a  little  forwards,  and  the  hat  or  covering  of  the 
head  removed.  In  animals  it  is  found  that  among  the  higher 
classes,  those  species  which  lead  the  most  active  life,  and  are  most 
dependent  on  the  accuracy  with  which  thej  can  distinguish  the 
direction  of  sounds,  have  the  semicircular  canals  most  largely  deve- 
loped, in  confirmation  of  which  the  statement  of  Agassiz  and'  Gould 
may  again  be  quoted,  that  "  the  semicircular  canals  are  broad  and 
elevated  in  rapacious  and  passerine  birds,  and  thick  and  depressed  in 
the  grallffi,  gallince,  and  palmipedes." 

in  still  lower  orders  of  creation,  for  example,  reptiles  and  fishes, 
where  perception  of  direction  of  sound  would  seem  to  be  of  more 
importance  than  accuracy  in  diacriminating  quality,  &c.,  the  semi- 
circular canals  and  utricle  are  found  to  persist,  and  the  cochlea  to 
have  disappeared  or  become  rudimentary.  In  many  such  animals, 
too,  it  is  of  importance  to  observe  that  along  with  these  peculiari- 
ties in  structure  there  coincides  absence  of  the  external  ear,  the 
skull  and  its  coverings  functionating  as  the  only  media  for  con- 
ducting impressions  of  sound. 

The  very  shape  and  direction  of  the  semicircular  canals  may  be 
brought  to  confirm  such  a  theory  of  their  use.  Their  membranous 
tubes,  filled  with  internal  fluid  (endolymph),  and  floating  freelj  in 
external  fluid  (perilymph),  aro  more  suitable  to  taking  up  delicate 
sounds  from  the  vibratiug  bones  of  the  cranium  than  the  cochlea, 
which  contains  only  internal  fluid.  A  vibration  reaching  those 
membranous  tubes  would  affect  markedly  the  fluid  in  their  interior, 
and  the  vibration  would  naluraliy  be  conveyed  by  the  wave  of  fluid 
along  them  to  their  larger  extremities,  where  the  ampnllse  and 
utricle,  the  only  parts  provided  with  nervous  filaments,  are  situated. 

The  position  of  theL  semicircular  canals  in  the  densest  part  of  the 
temporal  bone,  and  their  invariable  situation  in  planes  st  right 
angles  to  each  other,  have  also  been  adverted  to.  The  position  of 
the  exterual  canal  in  the  horizontal  plane,  and  its  more  imperfect 
development,  would  agree  with  the  fact  that  few  impressions  of 
direction  require  to  be  discriminated  by  the  ear  when  they  come 
from  positions  above  or  below  the  individual,  and  similarly,  the  two 
vertical  canals,  the  superior  and  posterior,  and  their  better  develop- 
ment, would  correspond  with  the  necessity  for  frequent  and  accurate 
distinction  of  the  direction  of  sound  reaching  the  organ  from  all 
quarters  more  or  lesson  a  level  with  the  individusi;  the  superior 
canal,  that  running  across  the  head,  taking  cognisance  chieHy  of 
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sounds  comiiig  from  before  or  behiDcl ;  the  posterior,  running  from 
before  backwards,  perceiving  those  coming  froia  either  side.  The 
nnion  in  mammalia  of  the  narrow  ends  of  these  two  latter  canals, 
the  superior  and  posterior,  amj  be  connected  with  their  baviag,  in 
their  vertical  position,  so  frequentij  to  work  together  and  assist  each 
other.  It  appears  likely  that  each  canal  would  be  most  impressible 
to  vibrations  reaching  it  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  its  plane, 
striking  it  as  it  were  on  the  flat,  since  such  a  vibration  wonJd  act 
strongl;  on  the  whole  length  of  the  tube,  while  one  coming  from 
the  direction  of  anj  part  of  the  canal's  plane,  would  act  forcibly 
only  on  that  portion  of  the  circle  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  whence  it  came. 

Prom  the  considerations  detailed  above,  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  the  o^an  by  which  direction  of  sound  is  appreciated,  consists 
of  the  utricle  and  semicircular  canals,  and  that  the  hones  of  the 
sknll  and  their  coverings  are  important  media  for  conducting  sounds 
in  such  a  manner  that  their  direction  may  be  known.  By  this  it  is, 
of  course,  not  intended  to  be  understood  that  the  external  ear  and 
passage  have  no  connection  with  such  a  function;  they  would, 
probably,  also  assist  in  conveying  direction,  and  the  semicircular 
canals  and  utricle  may  in  addition  be  to  a  certain  extent  capable  of 
appreciating  quality  of  sound. 

Such  a  view  as  has  been  advocated  here,  is,  at  all  events,  not  com- 
pletely untenable,  while  if  confirmed  by  further  observation  it  would 
add  one  other  important  item  to  oar  knowledge  of  the  physiology 
of  the  tut«nial  ear. 


Art.  II. 

Epidemiological  Memoranda  for  the  last  Twelve  Year».  By  Qavih 
MiLROYj  M.D.,  F.E.C.P.,  Vice-President  of  the  Epidemiolc^cal 
Society,  &c. 

In  the  numbers  of  this  Journal  for  April,  I86i,  July,  1864, 
and  October,  1865,  I  gave  a  sketch  of  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  Ori^tal  plague,  of  yellow  fever,  and  of  epidemic 
cholera  during  the  present  century.  The  narrative  in  respect  of  the 
first  of  these  pestilences  waa  brought  down  to  the  period  of  the 
remarkable  general  subsidence  and  cessation  of  the  disease  now 
about  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  other  regions  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  with  which  it  had  been  long  chiefly  associated, 
and  where  from  time  to  time  it  was  liable  to  break  out  with  epi- 
demic force.  In  respect  of  yellow  fever,  the  record  was  continued 
to  the  b^inning  of  1860 ;  and,  in  respect  of  the  cholera,  to  the  end 
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of  1856.  The  present  article  endeavours  to  carry  od  the  sketch  to 
vithin  the  last  year  or  two,  and  thus,  in  part,  to  fill  up  the  gap, 
hOHrever  imperfectly,  from  the  Bcanty  materials  1  have  collected. 
The  main  object  1  have  in  view  is  to  seek  to  interest  the  profession 
in  a  hue  of  ioquirv  which,  if  it  were  systematically  and  more  fully 
carried  out,  would  infallibly  advance  epidemiological  science,  and 
eveotually  lead  to  some  most  useful  results  in  public  hygiene  and 
State  medicine.  On  this  occasion,  I  shall  arrange  the  diseases  together 
under  each  successive  year ;  and  I  purpose  also,  in  addition  (o  the 
three  forms  of  pestilence  above  named,  to  notice  a  few  other  epidemic 
diseases,  mainly  with  the  viev  of  suggesting  that  the  wide  field  of 
chronological  record  in  connection  with  geographical  distribution 
might  be  most  advant^onsly  enlarged.  My  memoranda  have  been 
derived  chiefly  from  passing  notices  in  some  of  the  best  known  daily 
and  weekly  journals,and  are  only  to  be  regarded  asacraps  of  information, 
picked  up  as  tiiey  best  might  be,  without  the  slightest  claim  to  authentic 
accuracy  or  completeness.  Of  recent  years,  the  anuual  reports  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  have  been  found  to  afford  many  interesting  facta ; 
and  here  I  would  venture  to  remark  that,  if  the  medical  officers  of 
the  two  services  were  in  future  to  give  fuUer  details  concernmg  the 
prevalent  epidemics  among  the  civU  population  in  the  stations  they 
visited,  the  value  of  these  aunals  would  be  not  a  little  enhanced. 
The  'Beports  showing  the  present  state  of  Her  Majesty's  Colonial 
Possessions,'  which  are  annually  presented  to  Parliament,  occasion- 
ally contain  useful  particulars  respecting  the  public  health  of  some 
of  our  colonies.  It  is  certainly  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  a 
country  like  oura,  possessing  such  unrivalled  opportunities  for  ob- 
servation over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  should  hitherto  have 
done  so  little  in  the  way  of  registering  the  most  remarkable  epide- 
miological phenomena  or  events,  at  home  or  abroad,  from  one  year 
to  another.  British  colonies  are  scattered  over  the  world,  and  each 
governor  is  required  to  send  an  annual  detailed  account  of   the 

?eaeral  and  economic  state  of  the  one  over  which  he  presides  to 
towuiDg  Street.  In  the  event  of  any  extraordinary  sickness  among 
.the  inhanitants,  the  subject  is,  of  course,  alluded  to  in  the  report; 
and  this  is  sometimes  done  at  considerable  length.  But  no  system- 
atic or  regular  record  of  the  public  health  is  made  or  kept ;  and 
such  is  sometimes  the  local  ignorance  of  past  events  that  no  reliable 
information  can  be  found  in  the  government  ofBces  of  the  leading 
circumstances  connected  with  the  visitations  of  a  destructive  epi- 
demic, to  afford  any  help  or  gaidance  upon  the  recurrence  of  the 
very  same  pestilence,  with  respect  to  foreign  countries,  we  have 
not  only  an  ambassador,  with  several  secretaries,  at  every  civilised 
court  throughout  the  world;  but  there  is  not  a  port  of  any  conse- 
quence in  either  hemisphere  where  there  is  not  a  resident  consular 
agent,  who  is  in  yearly  communication,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
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theForeiKii  Office.  It  would,  of  conrse,  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
ease  for  the  Government  to  obtain,  from  year  to  year,  replies  to  a  few 
simple  and  Stable  queries  relating  to  the  public  health  of  every 
country,  district,  or  place,  where  a  British  official  was  located.  This 
is  all  tiiat  is  primarily  needed.  These  returns,  colonial  and  foreign, 
when  analysw  and  arranged,  and  taken  in  connection  with  the  yearly 
records  of  the  health  of  our  army  and  navy,  would  be  a  atorehoase 
of  intelligence  of  the  highest  interest  and  value.  Nor  conld  such 
intelligence  fail  eventuafiy  to  produce  important  practical  results. 
Our  distant  dependencies  would  be  in  an  especial  manner  benefited  by 
the  information  which  it  might  be  in  tlic  "power  of  the  mother 
country  to  communicate  to  them.  Hitherto,  each  colony  when 
threatened  or  yisiled  by  a  pestilential  scourge  has  been  left  to  grope 
its  way,  in  regard  of  the  prophylactic  or  counteractive  measures  to 
be  adopted,  under  innumerable  difBculties,  and  often  amid  the  most 
perplexing  and  conflicting  advice.  The  desolating  diseases  which 
have  of  kte  afBicted  the  once  prosperous  island  of  Mauritius  afTord  a 
strong  case  in  point ;  and  the  recent  history  of  many  other  colonies,  as 
Bermuda,  Jamaica,  and  Hongkong,  all  serves  to  tell  the  same  tale. 
The  local  authorities  were  in  themselves  incompetent  to  deal  with 
the  difficulties,  and  the  imperial  government  was  from  lack  of  in- 
formatiou  equally  at  sea  what  to  advise. 

With  respect,  to  onr  general  ignorance  or  uncertainty  as  to  the 
course  and  career  of  epidemics  through  foreign  lands,  even  in  regard 
to  such  a  wide-spreaa  pestilence  as  the  cholera,  nothing  can  show 
this  more  conclusively  than  the  circumstance  that  in  the  two  Inter- 
national Conferences,  which  within  the  last  eighteen  years  have  been 
convened  by  the  leading  governments  of  Europe  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  main  characteristics  and  attributes  of  the  pesti- 
lence, no  small  discordance  of  opinion  often  took  place  as  to  facts 
and  dates  of  alleged  outbreaks  and  prevalences  of  the  disease,  and 
this,  too,  in  the  very  countries  whose  medical  delegates  were  actnally 
present  at  the  meetings.  Such  an  occurrence  served  by  itself  to 
shake  the  confidence  of  the  public  alike  in  the  statements  and 
in  the  conclusions  of  these  gentlemen ;  and  the  result  has  been  that 
both  Conferences  signally  failed  to  effect  the  objects  for  which,  at  great 
cost  and  labour,  thuy  were  convened.  Nolhiug  more  need  surely  he 
added  to  prove  the  importaoce  and  value  of  the  desiderated  sort  of 
information  which  the  following  scanty  data  are  meant  rather  to  in- 
dicate than  to  supply.  I  shall  begin  with  the  cholera,  briefly  noticing 
the  geographical  extent  of  its  diffusion  in  1856,  before  I  trace  its 
subsequent  history  in  connection  with  other  wide-spread  diseases. 

Over  the  whole  of  Northern  India,  there  was  in  that  year  a  wide- 
spread and  very  fatal  epidemic.  The  cantonment  of  Mean-Meer  was 
ravaged;  Lahore  itself  was  but  slightly  affected.  Mauritius  was 
again  attacked,  after  an  interval  this  time  of  only  two  years,  although 
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previoual^  it  had  remained  exempt  for  more  than  thirty  years.     The 

Eestilence  was  diffused  along  the  whole  of  the  North  African  coast 
rom  Alexandria  to  the  western  shores  of  Morocco;  and  it  was 
this  year  that  the  island  of  Madeira  was  first  invaded.  The  Cape 
de  Verde  group  suffered  at  the  same  time.  Several  points  in  the 
Mediterranean  were  more  or  less  severely  affected.  In  Malta  nnme- 
rons  cases  occnrred ;  and  Messina  and  other  places  in  Sicily  were  the 
seats  of  sharp  oatbreaks.  Spain  and  Portugal  to  the  west,  and 
Turkey  to  the  east,  were  the  regions  of  Southern  Europe  where  the 
disease  was  most  prevalent;  and  Bussia  and  Sweden  to  the  north 
were  those  which  were  infected.  After  the  termination  of  the 
Crimean  war,  the  Russian  troops,  whenever  they  were  collected  to- 
gether in  large  masses,  continued  to  suffer  more  or  less  severely. 
In  the  New  world,  several  of  the  West  India  islands,  the  greater 
part  of  Central  America  from  the  isthmus  on  to  California,  and  the 
whole  coast  line  (nothing  is  known  of  the  island  districts)  of  South 
America  from  Venezuela  to  Brazil  were  more  or  less  affected. 

1857.  1.  Cholera. — Northern  India  was  again  the  scene  of  a 
severe  epidemic  invasion.  At  Hurdwar,  the  seat  of  the  great 
annual  pilgrimage  and  fair,  there  was  a  sharp  outbreak.  One  of 
our  East  Indian  s<)uadron  experienced  an  atteck  at  sea,  two  days 
after  leaving  Singapore.  In  Europe,  the  disease  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  confined  to  some  districts  of  Norway  and  Swedeu  (where  it 
had  been  in  1856),  as  in  Beigen,  Stockholm,  Upsal,  Xonigabarg, 
and  Chriatiansand,  which  suffered  in  the  autumn.  Elsinore  and 
some  other  places  in  Denmark,  and  also  Hamburg,  were  affected. 
Nantes,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  is  the  only  place  in  France 
mentioned  in  my  notes  where  the  disease  existed.  At  Lisbon,  too, 
it  appeared;  but  there  it  was,  ere  long,  replaced  hy  another  pesti- 
lence, viz.  yellow  fever.  In  the  New  World,  British  Guiana, 
which  had  begun  to  he  affected  towards  the  close  of  1856,  suffered 
during  the  spring.  Later  in  the  year,  the  disease  prerailed  in 
Central  America,  in  Nicar^ua;  it  spread  over  the  country  and 
extended  to  the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  port  of  Livertad  was 
attacked.  In  Porto  Rico,  which  suffered  severely  last  year,  it 
ceased  about  the  banning  of  the  present. 

2.  Yellotofecer. — This,  like  the  preceding  year,  was  a  sickly  one 
in  the  West  Indies;  in  both  years,  oor  ships  of  war  suffered  dis- 
astrously from  the  pestilence.  From  Brazil,  in  several  seaports  of 
which  it  raged,  it  seems  to  have  spread  to  the  southward  and  reached 
Monte  Video  at  the  mouth  of  La  Plata,  where,  it  has  been  imagined 
on  very  imperfect  iiifonnatinn,  it  had  never  been  known  before.  But, 
as  with  the  case  of  Brazil  some  time  previously,  the  mere  absence  of 
the  fever  for  a  number  of  years  was  nastily  assumed  as  a  proof  that 
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the  supposed  "nova  pestis"  could  not  have  been  of  indigenoua  de- 
velopment. On  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  the  "spotted 
htemorrhagic  yellow  fever,"  described  by  Dr.  Archibald  Smith,  which 
had  been  prevailing  in  different  parts  of  Peru  since  1858,  seems  to 
have  subsided  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year.  The  severe  epi- 
demic in  Lisbon,  during  the  summer  cmd  autumn,  makes  it  memorable 
iu  the  annals  of  the  p^ilence. 

S.  (a)  Epidemic  injluenta  prevailed,  during  the  spring,  along  the 
entire  extent  of  the  western  coast  of  the  American  continent  from 
Vancouver's  Island  to  Valparaiso,  between  50°  of  north  and  83°  of 
south  latitude.  The  navy  report  of  the  year  notices  the  prevalence 
of  the  epidemic  also  on  the  shores  of  China,  and  iu  the  Caribbean 
Gulf.  In  the  report  for  1863,  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  an 
outbTeak  of  well-marked  influenza  that  year  on  board  a  ship  of  war 
at  sea,  when  she  was  more  than  a  hundred  miles  &om  the  Pacific 
coast  of  Central  America. 

(b)  Dipkiheria,  which  had  appeared  in  several  counties  of  England 
iu  1856,  became  much  more  widely  spread  over  Great  Britian  this 
year.  The  history  of  the  uppringing  of  this  formidable  disease 
during  the  previons  seven  or  eight  years  in  many  countries  of  Europe, 
where  it  had  been  scarcely,  if  at  all,  recognised  before  during  the 
present  century,  and  subsequently  of  its  rapid  manifestation,  sometimes 
about  neatly  the  same  time,  in  the  most  remote  and  distant  regions 
of  the  world — as  California,  Peru,  Australia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
West  Indies,  and  Nova  Scotia — is  replete  with  mstructive  interest 
to  the  epidemiological  student, 

1858.  1.  Cholera. — Various  places  in  Japan  and  China  suffered 
severely  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  Now  for  the  first  time,  it  has 
been  said,  was  Hong  Kong  visited  by  the  disease.  It  existed  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  dso,  and  raged  during  the  spriug  at  Singapore. 
During  the  summer  it  prevailed  with  great  violence  in  the  extreme 
north  of  India,  m  Cashmere,  at  Mutlree  (7000  feet  above  the  sea 
level),  Eawal  Pindee,  &c.  At  the  eame  time,  the  Arabian  shores 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  at  Djeddah,  Loheia,  Hodeiha,  Mocha,  &c.  were 
infected;  and  m  September,  Aden  was  (for  the  first  time,  according  to 
one  account)  visited,  the  disease  spreading  subsequently  to  several 
places  inland  from  it. 

Again,  the  chief,  or  indeed  the  only,  part  of  Europe  affected  was 
some  of  the  Baltic  provinces  and  Norway,  as  at  Helsingfors,  Stock- 
holm,  Christiansand,  Biga,  Memel,  Stettin,  and  Bergen. 

Quiana  continued  to  be  infected. 

2.  Tellov}  fever. — It  existed  at  Panama,  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
Central  America.     New  Orleans  suffered  disastrously  from  June  to 
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October,  Other  cities  in  the  aouthera  states,  aa  Charleston,  Savan- 
nah, &c.,  were  also  visited  by  the  pestilence.  It  broke  oat  among 
our  troops  in  Trinidad  in  September ;  and  Antigua  vas  partially 
affected  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  At  Rio  Janeiro,  it  existed 
in  the  sprine;  and  one  of  oar  mail  steamers,  the'Tyne,'  had  a  good 
many  cases  during  the  voyage  between  Bio  and  Teoeriffe.  Gaubia 
and  Goree  were  very  sickly. 

8.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  development  of  bubomic  plagne 
occurred  near  Benghazi,  on  the  north  African  coast  between  Tunis 
and  Alexandria.  The  antecedent  and  concomitant  circumstances  of 
this  outbreak  were  these: — In  1857,  the  poor  Arab  population  of 
the  district  had  suffered  terribly  from  famine,  consequent  on  a  long 
drought.  An  epizootic  had  also  deatroyf^  most  of  the  cattle. 
Notwithstanding  repeated  suppUes  of  food  sent  by  the  Turkish 
Government,  the  people  were  reduced  to  the.  great«st  misery 
Ihronghout  the  winter  and  early  port  of  the  following  year.  About 
the  middle  of  A|)ril,  a  malignant  fever  broke  out  in  an  Arab  encamp- 
ment, several  miles  distant  from  the  t«wn.  In  the  course  of  a 
month  or  two,  it  spread  in  different  directions,  and  proved  very  fatal. 
At  first  it  was  considered  to  be  typhus;  but  the  medical  commis- 
sioners, who  were  sent  from  Constantinople  to  investigate  the  facta, 
decided  that  it  was  of  the  nature  of  true  plague.  They  were  also  of 
opinion  that  it  must  have  sprung  spontaneously  in  the  Arab  encamp- 
ment under  the  favouring  circumstances  of  prolonged  destitution 
and  misery  (as  seemed  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  great  plague  of 
Erzeroum  in  1841,  and  on  various  other  occasions) ;  it  being  deemed 
wholly  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that  germs  of  the  pestilence 
coutd  have  remained  dormant  in  the  district  for  fifteen  years  and 
more,  since  the  date  of  its  last  known  existence  in  Hgypt  or  else- 
where. It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  summer  of  185S  there 
was  a  notable  outbreak  of  typhus  among  the  negro  soldiers  of  the 
Egyptian  army.' 

1859,  1.  Cholera. — Among  the  numerous  places  in  the  different 
Indian  presidencies  where  it  prevailed  with  greater  or  less  force, 
Kumaul,  Ilurryghur,  Dum  Dum,  D  bar  war,  Baroda,  Bombay, 
Poonah,  Arcot,  Hyderabad,  and  Secunderabad  are  cited  in  tbe 
Indian  report.  There  was  another  outbreak  of  the  disease  iu 
Mauritius ;  the  adjacent  island  of  HeunioQ  was  also  affected. 

In  Euroue  it  was  more  diffused  than  in  the  previous  two  years. 
Besides  still  showing  itself  at  Helsingfors,  and  in  some  places  in 
Sweden,  and  visitijig  Hamburg  with  severity  in  the  summer,  there 
was  an  epidemic  outbreak  in  Mecklenburg  Schwerin.  The  towns  of 
Lubeck,  Goldberg,  and  Rostock  are  enumerated  as  places  that  were 
'  Papen  relating  to  Quarautine,  prcwutcd  to  the  Houee  of  Commona,  Auguat, 
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attacked.  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  and  Bmgea  were  also  infected; 
and  in  Great  Britain,  isolated  and  partial  manifestations  occurred  at 
Southamptom,  at  Glass  Houghton,  and  in  Wick,  at  the  extreme 
north  of  Scotland.' 

While  the  Spanish  army  in  Morocco  was  suffering  from  the 
disease  {it  existed  not  only  in  Tetuan  but  also  in  Algeria),  the 
towns  of  Alffesiras,  Malaga,  Alicante,  and  Murcia  were  also,  more  or 
less,  decidedly  affected, 

2.  Yellow  fever. — Panama  and  Brazil  continued  to  be  infected. 
The  shipping  at  fiio  Janeiro  suffered  much ;  the  attacks  of  the  fever 
were  generally  preceded  by  severe  alvine  flux,  as  has  often  been 
observed  in  epidemics  of  the  disease  elsewhere.  At  Trinidad,  the 
troops  continued  to  suffer  till  March  or  April.  In  St.  Thomas, 
which  of  recent  years  has  seldom  been  quite  free  from  the  fever,  it 
existed  with  considerable  malignancy  during  the  autumn ;  and  two 
of  the  royal  mail  steamers  had  a  good  many  cases  on  the  voyage  to 
Southampton.  The  disease  raged  iu  Goree,  Bathnrst,  and  Sierra 
Leone ;  and  some  ships  of  our  African  squadron  suffered  disastrously 
during  the  year. 

1S60.  1.  Cholera. — It  appeared  among  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
on  shore  at  the  Peiho,  on  their  advance  upon  Pekin  in  September. 
There  was  much  virulent  cholera  in  lower  Bengal,  in  various  dis- 
tricts lying  between  Calcutta  and  Patna,  and  also  at  Agra,  Jhansi, 
Marwar,  Betgaum,  and  Xirkee.  In  the  Bombay  presidency,  Poouah, 
Det'sa,  and  Kurracbee  were  infected.  In  many  parts  of  Ceylon  the 
natives  suffered  very  severely.  The  pestilence  seems  to  have 
advanced  into  Persia  in  a  north-west  direction ;  as  the  towns  of 
Yezd,  Kashan,  and  Koom  were  visited  before  Teheran,  where  it  was 

'  The  lii  or  seven  cases  at  Southampton  occarred  in  tlie  coaat-gnard  station, 
on  the  Itcben  river,  between  the  18ib  and  30tb  of  July.  DiurrhoEd  had  be«n 
prevalent  among  tht  iuiuates  of  tbe  station  for  n  fortnight  before  tbo  first  attack; 
and  nearlj  all  of  ttiem  Baffered  from  iC  during  the  outbreak.  Two  of  the  chulem 
cases  were  fatal.  "  The  localised  character  of  the  diaease,"  remarka  Dr.  Parkes, 
"  looks  very  like  a  caae  of  water  poisoning,  although  the  water  is  stated  to  have 
been  good,"  ('  Eighth  Beport  of  Medical  Uffii'er  of  Pnvy  Council ').  At  Olasa 
Houghton,  a  villnge  near  rnntefract,  tbe  nnuiber  attacked  during  tbe  Brat  throe 
weeks  in  Octoiier  was  nearly  thirty,  out  of  a  population  which  little  exceeded 
nity  persons.  Twelve  of  the  attacks  were  fatal.  "  Dr.  Simpson  ascribed  the  oat- 
break  to  tbe  uaa  of  water  from  a  well  poUuttd  with  fcecnl  and  other  uoxiona  water," 

The  outbreak  at  Wick  began  in  tbe  second  week  of  September,  and  coDtiDDed 
to  the  end  of  October,  No  other  place  in  the  north  of  Scotland  was  attacked. 
Neither  at  Wick,  nor  at  Southampton,  aur  at  Glass  Eonghton  could  the  disease  be 
traced  Xa  importuLion.  In  several  instances,  however,  in  the  port  of  London,  and 
also  at  North  Shields  and  Hull,  cholera  patients  were  Uindtd  from  Harnhnrg 
steamers,  and  died  on  shore.  On  one  or  two  of  these  oecasions,  some  of  the  imme- 
diate attendants  upon  the  aick  were  subsequently  affected.  But  the  disease 
showed  DO  tendency  anywhere  to  spreading,  although  diarrhces  was  unnnully 
prevalent  over  the  country  generally.  — '  Transactions  of  the  Epidemiological 
Society,'  voL  i, 
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asBodated  with  an  intenBel;  algide  form  of  ague,  having  manj  of 
the  features  of  malignant  cholera,  and  which  was  described  by  the 
late  Dr.  Bell  as  "fainting  fever."'  The  epidemic  of  last  year  in 
Mauritius  cootinned  till  the  end  of  Febniary. 

In  Europe,  with  the  excqition  of  a  few  caaee  in  St.  Petersburg 
and  in  some  places  in  Finland,  the  disease  seems  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  Spain,  where,  besides  Algesiras  and  Malaga,  the  towns  of 
Valencia  and  Toledo  were  partially  infected.  The  troops,  recently 
returned  from  Morocco,  appear  to  have  chiefly  suffered.  In  August 
it  appeared  in  Gibraltar,  and  continued  there  for  two  months,  causing 
eighty  deaths  among  the  civilians,  military,  and  convicts.  Tangiers, 
Ceuta,  Tetuan,  and  other  places  in  Morocco,  suffered  severely  during 
the  Spanish  war. 

2.  Ttlhw  fever. — It  was  more  widely  diffused  over  the  Caribbean 
Gulf  than  last  year.  Colon,  Honduras,  and  Belize,  with  maiiy 
places  in  Central  America,  were  infected ;  also  Cuba,  Jamaica  (where 
several  ships  of  war  were  severely  smitten),  St.  Domingo,  and  Mar- 
tinique. In  Brazil,  B.io,  Pemambuco,  and  Fara  suffered  more  or 
less  sharply.  An  outbreak  occurred  at  Macarthy's  Island,  in  the 
Gambia,  where  no  fewer  than  three  army  assistant-surgeons  perished 
among  other  victims.  A  few  cases  occurred  at  Sierra  Leone  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year ;  and  Loando  and  Angora  also  were  partially 
affected. 

3.  In  connection  with  the  great  increase  of  tmallpox  in  England 
generally  in  part  of  1859  and  in  1860,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the 
disease  prevailed  epidemically,  during  most  of  the  time,  in  several 
remote  and  distant  countries.  It  raged  with  great  fatality  in  the 
Cape  Colony  in  bolh  years.  The  Canary  Islands  were  ravaged  in 
1859;  and  during  the  same  year  there  was  a  partial  outbreak  at  Gib- 
raltar. In  the  New  World,  it  was  extensively  diffused  and  fatal  in 
our  colony  of  Guiana,  and  probably  in  the  adjoining  provinces  of 
South  America.  In  what  other  regions  of  the  world  it  may  have 
prevailed,  I  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining.  It  would  obviously 
be  a  matter  of  no  small  interest  to  determine  whether  epidemic 
seasons  of  Uie  disease  in  this  country  were  coincident  with,  or  were 
shortly  preceded  or  followed  by,  like  seasons  in  other  r^ons, 
whether  of  Europe  or  of  other  continents.  We  know  that  during 
1863  and  1864,  when  the  disease  so  largely  increased  in  England, 
and  the  deaths  from  it  were  unusually  numerous  over  the  kingdom, 
there  was  not  only  an  epidemic  prevalence  of  it  in  several  remote 
countries,  as  in  Brazil,  in  China,  in  Japan,  and  also  in  Jamaica,  but 
there  was  also  a  far  greater  number  of  cases  of  it  in  the  Navy  gene- 
rally.    In  the  home  fleet,  there  was  a  lat^e  increase  in  the  number 

'  Eastwiclt,  'TlLree  Years'  Residence  io  Poraia,'  186*. 
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of  attacks ;  but  tlie  excess  in  this  respect  was  not  conEoed  to  this 
station.  In  1861  "the  death  rate  from  smallpox  in  the  navy  was 
three  times  that  of  the  previous  year."  Although  the  majority  of 
the  cases  occurred  on  the  Home  and  on  the  China  stations,  attacks 
of  the  disease  were  decidedly  more  numerous  than  usual  on  several 
otha  foreign  stations. 

1861.  1.  Cholera. — The  most  destructive  epidemic  since  1846 
occurred  in  upper  and  north-west  India.  It  had  been  preceded  by 
a  terrible  famine  in  many  districts.  Commeucbg  apparently  about 
May  in  and  aronnd  Allahabad,  Bhnrtpore,  and  Cawnpore,  it  seems 
to  have  extended  in  a  westerly  direction  to  Gwalior,  I^jpootana  and 
Cutch,  and  in  a  northerly  direction  to  Delhi,  Meerutj  Umballa,  &o., 
and  thence  to  the  Fnujaub.  It  raged  at  Lahore  in  August,  and  it 
was  then  that  the  garrison  of  Mean  Meer  suffered  so  terribly.  At 
the  same  time,  Caudahar  and  other  places  in  Caubul  were  severely 
smitten.  The  disease  prevailed  also  extensively  in  Persia,  from 
Teheran  and  other  places  in  the  north  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
pachahc  of  Bagdad,  and  to  Bassorah  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  An  isolated  outbreak  is  said  to  have  occurred  at  Djeddah  on 
the  Sed  Sea. 

"In  spite,"  saya  the  governor  of  Mauritius,  "of  the  most  vigilant 
application  of  the  elaborate  and  costly  machinery  of  quarantine  to 
waich  the  majority  of  the  colonists  uniortuaatelj  persist  in  trusting, 
as  the  only  means  by  which  the  lavages  of  pestilence  and  all  its 
heatt-rending  consequences  can  be  averted  from  their  hearths  and 
homes,"  a  sudden  outbreak  commenced  in  Port  St.  Louis  in  De- 
cember. 

Europe  and  the  New  World  appear  to  have  been  nearly,  if  not 
altogether,  exempt  from  the  pestilence. 

3.  Yeiloto  fever. — It  existed  in  Demerara,  where  our  troops 
chiefly  suffered.  Carthagena  was  also  infected ;  and  sporadic  cases 
occurred  in  Itio  Janeiro,  Havana,  and  other  places  in  Cubaj^ 
Nassau  in  the  Bahamas,  Martinique,  and  St.  Thomas,  were  likewise 
seats  of  the  fever.  Several  ships  of  our  West  India  squadron  suf- 
fered very  severely.  The  Cape  de  Yerde  islands  and  Loando  were 
suspected  of  the  disease  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 

3.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  this  year  that  the  remarkable  instance 
of  the  importation  of  typhus  fever  into  Liverpool  by  a  foul  and 
sickly  Egyptian  frigate  from  Alexandria  occurred.     The  crew  them- 

'  In  the  mmmer  >  pirt'ul  onttraik  occmred  «t  Sb.  N«i»in!,  at  the  moath  of 
the  Loire,  anbaiqnently  to  the  ttmval  of  an  infected  angar-Bhip  from  HavHiid. 
The  particulsra  ore  given  in  the  Eighth  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  I'rivy 
Connctl. 
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pelves  had  suffered  chiefly  from  dysentery,  and  aeveral  deaths  had 
taken  place  during  the  voyage  from  this  disease  and  from  broncliitis. 
There  was  a.  large  sick  list  on  arrival,  and  the  worst  cases  were  sent 
to  hospital  on  shore.  The  cases  of  fever,  thirty-one  in  number,  and 
of  which  eight  were  fatal,  occurred  exclusively  among  the  attendants, 
&c.,  in  the  hospital,  and  in  persons  who  had  come  in  contact  with  the 
crew  elsewhere,  or  who  had  gone  on  hoard  the  infected  ship.  The 
important  question  whether  the  same  morbific  agency  which  will 
produce  dysentery  in  one  set  of  individuals  will  give  rise  to  typhus 
in  another  set  is  discussed  by  Dr.  Duncan,  the  then  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  of  Liverpool,  in  his  description  of  the  fever  in  vol.  I  of 
the 'Epidemiological  Transactions.'  In  the  same  volume  there  is 
an  account  of  a  very  fatal  epidemic  of  typhua  and  typhoid  fevers  in 
Iceland,  which  lasted  with  varying  intensity  from  1858  to  1861, 
and  which  was  associated  with  not  only  a,  bad  form  of  dysentery,  but 
also  with  a  good  many  cases  of  "malignant  cholera,"  in  the  last  two 
years  of  ita  prevalence. 

1862.  1.  Cholera. — Japan  and  China  were  infected.  There 
was  great  mortohty  at  Nagasaki,  and  the  disease  raged  at  Shangbae. 
Fekin  was  subsequently  attacked ;  and  aUo  Hongkong  and  Macao. 
The  French  forces  in  Cochin  China  suffered  severely  during  the 
summer  months.  Various  parts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  were 
attacked  during  the  year,  especially  the  malarial  province  of  Quzerat. 
Hyderabad,  Secunderabad,  and  other  places  in  the  Deccan,  also 
suffered.  Nor  was  the  extreme  north-west  of  the  peninsula  spared ; 
for  Peshawur,  Kobat,  &c.,  were  again  the  seat  of  a  sharp  visitation. 
In  Ceylon,  the  deaths  from  the  disease  amounted  to  nearly  1500. 
In  Mauritius,  the  pestilence  continued  to  prevail  till  the  middle  of 
the  year ;  it  spread  over  most  of  the  country,  and  slew  more  than 
4000  of  the  inhabitants.  This  was  the  fourth  epidemic  invasion 
in  this  island  in  the  course  of  eight  years.  The  only  places  in 
Europe  or  in  the  New  World,  of  which  I  have  seen  any  notice  as 
to  their  being  infected  with  or  suspected  of  the  existence  of  cholera 
during  the  year,  are  the  province  of  C^aria  (in  Portugal  or  in 
Brazil?)  and  the  ports  of  Pemambuco  and  Eio  Janeiro. 

%.  TelloK  fever. — Baliia,  Fernambuco,  and  Maranham  were  in- 
fected in  the  early  part  of  the  year ;  also  Vera  Cruz  (where  some 
French  ships  of  war,  as  veil  as  the  troops  of  the  expeditionary 
force  which  had  been  landed,  suffered  greatly),  and  many  places  in 
Louisiana  and  South  Carolina,  as  Key  West,  Pensacola,  and  Wil- 
mington, duriug  the  civil  war  in  America.  Among  the  West  India 
islands,  the  Tortugas,  Cuba,  New  Providence,  St.  Lucia,  and  Barba- 
does,  were  infected.  Our  squadron  on  that  station  was  much  less 
sickly  on  the  whole  than  last  year,  although  some  ships  had  a  good 
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manj  deaths  from  the  fever,  which  appears  to  have  been  contracted 
chiefly  at  Nassau,  where  the  merchaat  shipping  also  experienced 
much  sickness.  The  West  African  coast  was  seriously  affected. 
The  fevet  existed  at  Loando,  Angora,  and  Beuguela;  also  at  Fer- 
nando Po,  where  it  was  very  fatal  in  March ;  and  at  many  places  in 
the  Bights  of  Benin  and  Biafra,  including  the  mouths  of  the 
Bonny  and  Calabar  rivers,  where  it  had  not  appeared,  it  is  said,  for 
at  least  forty  years  before.  The  Cape  de  Verde  islands,  and  later 
in  the  season,  Teneriffe  and  Palmas  islands  of  the  Canary  group 
were  likewise  infected.  The  Spanish  authorities  there,  as  usual,  at 
first  denied  that  it  was  the  genuine  vomito,  but  were  ere  long  obliged 
to  admit  the  development  of  the  pestilence,  notwithstanding  their 
vigorona  quarantine  precautions. 

1868.  1.  Cholera. — Shanghae  agam  suffered,  but  less  sev»ely 
than  in  the  previous  year;  also  some  of  the  ports  in  Japan.  In 
Bombay,  the  disease  was  very  fatal ;  and  Benates,  Onde,  and 
Meemt  were  more  or  less  deeply  affected.  Whether  it  existed  in 
other  regions  of  the  world,  I  am  without  means  of  determining. 

2.  Yellow  fever. — Vera  Cmz  {which  suffered  severely  from  small- 
pox also)  and  Nassau  were  still  infected.  The  Lisbon  Board  de- 
clared Bio,  Fernambuco,  and  Havana  to  be  suspected.  Our  West 
India  fleet  was  all  but  exempt ;  but  the  American  fleet  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  suffered  slightly.  At  Teneriffe  and  Falmas  the 
fever  subsided  in  February,  after  three  or  four  mouths'  continuance. 

3. — a.  In  Mauritius  a  malignant  ii/iotu  r«»tt^^^  fever  prevailed ; 
one  third  of  the  cases  proved  fatal.  The  public  health  of  the  island 
had  been  becoming  worse  and  worse  for  several  years  past.  This 
was  shown  by  the  increased  death-rate,  especially  in  the  principal 
town.  Port  Louis,  and  by  the  repeated  invasions  of  cholera,  not- 
withstanding the  most  stringent  external  precantions  to  prevent  its 
introduction.  And  now  a  malignant  fever  made  its  appearance, 
which  seems  never  from  this  time  to  have  entirely  ceiled.  In 
1865,  it  was  wide-spread  and  very  fatal;  there  was  also  an  excessive 
prevalence  of  alvine  flux.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  and 
snrronnding  districts  was  then,  and  had  been  for  a  long  time,  wretch- 
edly bad ;  and  repeated  warnings  had  been  given  to  the  antborities 
of  the  dangers  that  might  ensue.  The  dreadful  epidemic  which 
soon  befel  the  island  was  thus  anything  but  sudden,  as  many  at  first 
alleged 

b.  Reported  outbreak  of  the  plague  at  Komerd  (P)  on  the  Persian 
frontier  ('  Times'  1 6th  November.)  In  connection  with  this  rumonr 
it  may  be  stated  that  "  in  the  country  of  Jessore,  on  the  confines  of 
which  the  Gauges  loses  itself  in  the  Sunderbuud  marges,  a  pesti- 
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lence  like  the  plague  of  Egypt,  generall/  preceded  by  cholera,  has, 
during  the  last  tniee  years  (aince  June,  1860),  tipread  all  round 
Calcutta,  an(]  along  the  line  of  the  East  Indian  railway  to  Burdwar. 
It  has  slain  more  than  40,000  persons,  or,  at  least,  60  per  cent,  of 
the  populations  attacked.  The  fever  was  fatal  in  from  five  hours  to 
fifteen  days." — Ilpidem.  Tratis.,  vol.  ii,  p.  151. 

c.  Prevalence  of  carbuitailar  diteate  (pustule  maligne)  in  man 
and  among  cattle  in  northern  France.  A  detailed  account  of  the 
development  and  diffusion  of  the  disease  has  been  given  by  Dr. 
Guipon  in  his  work  'De  la  Maladie  Charbonneuse  de  I'Homme,' 
1867.  At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  in  1862, 
Dr.  Budd  of  Bristol  drew  their  attention  to  the  occurrence  of '  maUg- 
nant  pustule'  in  man,  and  showed  that  it  was  not  so  uncommon  in 
England  as  is  generally  imapned.  Of  nine  cases  recorded  by  him, 
all  proved  fatal  in  from  four  to  eight  days.  He  had  obtained  par- 
ticulars of  fourteen  other  cases. 

1864.  1.  Cholera. — This  was  the  third  year  that  Shanghae  was 
the  seat  of  a  severe  outbreak,  in  the  midsummer  quarter.  Java  and 
Singapore  were  also  the  seats  of  the  disease.  In  Ceylon,  cholera 
and  smallpox  prevailed  extensively,  and  especially  in  the  northern 
province ;  altogether,  the  year  was  notedly  unhealthy  throughoot 
the  island.  These  few  itema  comprise  all  the  information  I  have 
respecting  the  diffusion  of  the  disease  during  thb  year.  The  only 
station  on  which  any  cases  occurred  in  our  ships  of  war  was  the 
China  station,  and  most  of  them  took  place  at  Shanghae.  Throughout 
the  navy  generally,  inteatinal  diseases  were  less  frequent  and  fatal 
everywhere  than  usual,  except  in  China  and  Japan,  and  especially  in 
the  latter  country  where  an  epidemic  of  unusual  severity  prevuled 
among  the  marine  brigade  on  shore. 

2.  Yellow  fever. — It  existed  at  Demerara  where  the  shipping 
suffered  much,  and  in  George  Town  during  the  summer.  Vera  Cruz 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town  were  still  infected.  Cases 
occurred  at  Barbadoes;  bat  the  chief  seat  of  the  fever  seems  to 
have  be«t  at  Nassau,'  which  was  then  a  great  entrepot  of  trade  with 
the  Southern  Stptes  of  the  Union  during  the  civil  war,  and  eape- 
cially  with  Wilmington,  where  the  disease  is  believed  to  have  been  long 
existing.  A  severe  outbreak  occurred  in  Bermuda  in  the  autumn, 
and  caused  great  mortality  in  the  military  and  naval  services,  as 
well  as  among  the  civil  population.  The  "  dengue"  or  "  breakbone 
fever"  had  been  prevalent  in  1S63.     An  official  report  has  been 

■  From  Uie  report  of  tbe  Qovernor,  it  nppeara  that  tbe  year  was  mora  tliaa 
ordinaril;  sickly  from  other  diKaeea  ai  n-ell  as  froin  yellow  fever.  The  commoD 
endemic  fever  wbb  unusually  l\itiit;  and  there  wns  a  gie&i  mortality  f^om  acarla- 
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pablisbed  on  the  jellow  fever  epidemic.  As  on  former  occasions 
(1853  and  1856),  the  origin  of  the  disease  was  obscure,  and  the 
exact  history  of  its  early  development  ia  imperfect.  The  ontbreak 
occurred  about  midsummer,  and  went  on  increasing  for  several 
weeks.  The  town  was  reeking  with  foul  abominations,  and  was 
excessively  crowded  at  the  time  with  an  infinx  of  dissipated 
strangers  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  United  States.  On  the 
West  African  coast,  yellow  fever  prevailed  at  Lagos  Lagoon,  chiefly 
among  the  shipping,  but  also  on  shore. 

8,  Epidemic  cerebro-meningitU  appeared  in  several  parts  of  Ger- 
many. As  in  the  case  of  diphtheria,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  under  1857,  this  outbreak  was  but  a  recurrence  of  the  disease 
after  an  absence  of  several  years.  It  had  been  twice,  if  not  three 
times,  epidemic  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Europe  during 
the  present  century,  Trom  1805  to  1816,  it  was  more  or  less  ex- 
tensively prevalent  in  both  hemispheres,  and  again  between  1 837  and 
1850.  lor  three  or  four  years  subsequently,  it  was  little  heard  of; 
but  in  1854.  it  broke  out  in  Sweden,  where  it  lasted  till  1860. 
Holland  also  was  attacked  that  year,  and  Portugal  in  1861.  In  the 
United  States,  there  was  a  fresh  appearance,  after  a  subsidence  of 
six  years  or  so,  of  the  disorder ;  and  it  has  continued  in  that  conntrj, 
with  varying  degrees  of  diffusion  and  intensity,  for  the  last  ten  or 
eleven  years. 

1865.  1.  Cholera. — I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  for  ample  details 
respecting  the  geographical  history  of  the  pestilence  during  this  year 
to  the  number  of  this  Jonmat  for  January,  1868. 

2.  TelloK  fever. — The  shipping  at  Demerara  continned  to  suffer, 
and  Vera  Cruz  was  still  infected ;  also  Havanna  during  the  snmnter. 
According  to  a  report  from  the  governor  of  Barbadoes,  the  French 
islaudof  Guadaloupe  suffered  from  yellow  fever  as  well  aa  from  epidemic 
cholera.  The  earliest  cases  of  the  latter  pestilence  were  at  first 
declared  to  be  attacks  of  "  a  mahgnant  fever.*  Sierra  Leone  and  also 
Loando  were  infected ;  two  or  three  of  the  West  African  squadron 
suffered  severely.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  that  the 
memorable  small  outbreak  occurred  at  Swansea,  in  connection  with  the 
arrival  of  an  infected  vessel  from  Cuba,  recorded  in  the  report  of 
the  medical  ofBcer  of  the  Privy  Council  for  1866. 

3.  Epidemic  meningiUa  continued  to  prevail  in  various  parte  of 
Germany  and  the  United  States.  The  disease  appeared  in  several 
parts  of  Ireland.  "  It  was  thought  by  many,"  remarks  a  writer  in  the 
number  of  this  Journal  for  January  last,  "  during  its  recent  prevalence 
in  Ireland  to  hold  some  relation  to  cholera.     The  suddai  and  over- 
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whelming  nature  of  its  onset,  and  ils  often  rapidlv  fatal  ending,  the 
shivering  and  vomiting,  abdominal  pain  and  sudden  prostration,  its 
high  rate  of  mortality,  and  the  fact  that  it  appeared  in  Ireland  just 
before  the  last  outbreak  of  epidemic  cholera,  and  upon  the  cessation 
of  that  disease,  io  both  cases  in  the  colder  months  of  the  year— 
these  circumstances  tend  towards  the  idea  that  some  sort  of  rela- 
tionship exists  between  the  two  diseases." 

i.  The plaffve or pei(itentialiypAuses\sleA  in  VpperEgjftianng 
the  early  part  of  the  year.  "It  was  ragingat  Khartoum,"  says  Sir  S, 
Baker,  "and  had  killed  15,000  people;  many  of  the  boats'  crews 
had  died  on  the  passage  from  Khartoum  to  Gondokoro,  where  the 
disease  had  also  broken  out."  It  had  been  preceded  by  drought  and 
famine,  and  was  attended  with  a  destructive  epizootic  among  cattle 
and  camels.  The  fever  seems  to  have  been  akin  to  the  Pali  plague 
of  India.    Epistaiis  was  a  frequent,  and  generally  a  fatal,  symptom, 

1866.  1.  Cholera. — ^The  only  addenda  I  have  to  make  to  my 
paper  iu  the  number  of  this  Journal  for  July,  1 868,  are  these : — The 
disease  seems  to  have  been  only  feebly  and  partially  epidemic  during 
the  year  among  the  European  troops  throughout  India.  Except 
one  or  two  limited  outbreaks  in  isolated  localities,  it  was  every- 
where merely  sporadic.  The  case  of  the  province  of  Orissa  was 
special.  From  the  dreadful  famine  there,  an  enormous  loss  of  life 
had  ensued;  but  the  mortality  from  the  dysentery  and  cholera 
which  followed  are  said  to  have  been  still  greater.  In  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year,  the  pestilence  appears  to  have  been  impending 
at  several  points  in  the  upper  provinces.  In  some  parts  of  Bajpoo- 
taua  it  was  then  threatening  to  become  epidemic;  and  the  duibar 
held  by  the  Viceroy  at  Agra,  in  November,  was  broken  up  in  conse- 
quence. At  Delhi  it  was  prevalent  a  month  later,  and  cases  occnrred 
in  several  places  between  that  city  and  the  neighbourhood  of  llurd- 
war.  Cholera  and  smallpox  were  wide  spread  and  very  fatal  in 
Ceylon. 

The  following  particulars  respecting  the  course,  in  recent  years,  of 
epidemic  cholera  in  Persia  are  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Dickson,  Phy- 
sician to  the  British  Embassy  at  Constantinople,  communicated  by 
the  Foreign  OiBce  to  the  College  of  Physicians :' 

"Cholera  penetrated  into  Persia  by  way  of  Bagdad  and  Suli- 
maniah  late  in  the  spring  of  1S66,  following  two  directions,  the  one 
eastward  by  Khanikin,  and  the  other  northward  by  Sulimaniah  to 
Oromiali,  Tabriz,  the   Caspian  provinces,  Teheran,  and  Meshed. 

'  More  detailed  pHrtJcnUn  reapecting  the  coiirae  and  progreaa  of  tbe  p««ti- 
lenee  tfaroaghout  Persia  during  1866,  1867  nod  1868  hsvii  been  comoDnicated 
bj  Dr.  Dickson  to  the  Epidemiological  Societ;  in  a  pnper,  wbich  iras  read  berare 
the  meeUng  of  the  Society  in  April  of  the  present  year. 
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During  1866  it  vaa  more  or  less  diffused  throughout  Koordistan, 
especiwlj  along  the  Turco-Persian  frontier.  In  1S67  it  prevailed 
ill  various  parts  of  Persia,  particularly  in  the  province  of  Mazen- 
daran  (immediately  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea),  and  visited  Teheran, 
Kaskan,  and  Ispahan.  In  1868  it  still  lingered  in  Mazendaran,  and 
was  brought  back  from  Meshed  to  Teheran  in  August,  on  the  return 
of  the  pilgrims  who  visited  that  shrine.  Tezd  and  other  cities  also 
suffered.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  it  was  in  Hamadan  and  Kerman- 
sbah,  on  the  western  frontiers  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  still  iu 
these  districts  in  January  of  1869,  and  also  at  Coom,  a  sacred  dty 
about  eighty  miles  south  of  Teheran." 

During  1S66,  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  is  the  only  place  in  the 
West  Indies  known  to  me  as  the  seat  of  epidemic  cholera;  smallpox 
was  prevailing  there  at  the  eame  time. 

a.  Tellote  fever. — Demeraca  was  still  infected;  besides  the 
shipping,  the  European  troops  (recently  arrived  &ora  Nova  Scotia) 
suffered  so  much  in  September  and  October  that  they  were  removed 
en  mane  to  Earbadoes.'  The  adjacent  French  colony  of  Cayenne 
was  also  affected.  The  disease  existed  at  Colon  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  Panama  straits ;  and  cases  occurred  among  the  shipping 
at  Kingston,  Jamaica.  In  the  Bahamas  yellow  fever  had  ceased ; 
but  typhoid  fever  had  broken  out  in  several  places,  and  caused  many 
deaths.  A  similar  fever  appeared,  about  the  end  of  the  year,  in 
Trinidad.^  The  island  of  St.  Thomas,  besides  suffering  from  a  db- 
astrous  hurricane  and  earthquake,  was  extremely  sickly ;  and  several 
of  the  royal  mail  steamers  had  attacks  of  yellow  fever  on  the  voyage 
to  Southampton,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  Sierra  Leone, 
Goree,  and  Gambia  suffered  severely  about  the  same  period.  It 
waa  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  that  the  memorable  outbreak 
occurred  in  Her  Majesty's  Ship  "  Bristol,"  contracted  from  com- 
munication with  the  "  Isis  "  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  described  in  the 
"Report  of  the  Navy  for  1866,"  and  in  the  number  of  this  Journal 
for  last  April.      Loando  also  seems  to  have  been  infected. 

1867,  1.  Cholera. — In  addition  to  the  few  memoranda  respect- 
ing the  prevalence  of  the  pestilence  in  India  in  my  former  paper, 
must  now  be  noted  the  outbreak  at  the  great  pilgrimage  and  fair 
at  Hnrdwar  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  the  subsequent  wide 
extension  of  the  disease  in  a  west  and  north-west  direction.  Since 
1857  there  had  not  been  so  severe  an  invasion,  although  this  pil- 

I  "  Yellow  fever  had  been  preunt  in  tbe  cotouj,  particnlkrlj  among  the 
■hipping,  nnce  1861,  bat  had  not  prevailed  among  the  troopa."  Ariny  Reports, 
for  1866. 

■  See  an  intareating  article  on  thii  outbreak  bj  Dr.  Stone  in  the  nomber  of 
thii  Jounul  for  Jul;,  1868. 
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grim&ge  was  of  anoual  tecnrrence.  In  1867  the  number  of  pilgrims 
far  exceeded  anj  former  gBthering,  being  estimated  at  not  less  than 
three  millions.  The  earliest  attacks  occnrred  abont  the  beginning 
of  April ;  but  the  pestilence  had  appeared  veeks  preriously  to  the 
soutn-eaat  of  Hnrdwar,  and  also  in  otaer  directions ;  and  the  proba- 
bility of  an  epidemic  outbreak  in  the  spring  had-  been  predicted  bj 
Dr.  Bryden,  the  Statistical  Medical  Officer  of  the  Bengal  Govern- 
ment, judging  from  the  parallel  history  of  the  disease  on  previous 
simUar  occasions  in  1783,  1S52,  1857,  and  1862.  Tull  detailswill 
be  found  in  the  fourth  report  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  of 
Bengal,  and  also  in  the  "  Army  Beport,"  1868.' 

1%e  fetal  epidemic  of  last  year  in  Ceylon  seems  to  have  lasted  till 
the  beginning  of  the  present  one. 

2.  Yellow  fever. — The  coast  of  Panama  on  the  Pacific  side,  and 
tlie  towns  of  Colon  and  Vera  Cruz  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  Mexico, 
were  infected.  The  disease  was  very  fatal  at  Galveston  and  other 
places  in  Texas,  and  in  New  Orleans  during  the  summer.  Mobile, 
Key  West,  and  Pensacola,  also  suffered  severely,  and  the  fever  spread 
inland  to  a  great  extent.  The  towns  of  Memphis  and  Vicksburg 
were  invaded  in  the  autumn.  Altogether,  this  was  an  extremely 
sickly  season  from  yellow  fever  in  the  Southern  states.  A  few  cases 
are  said  to  bave  occurred  in  New  York,  and  also  among  our  troops 
in  Bermuda.  Many  of  the  West  India  islands  were  more  or  less 
deeply  infected,  as  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Barhadoea,  and  St.  Thomas.^  In 
Jamaica  cases  occurred  in  the  spring  at  Port  Royal,  Kingston,  and 
Up  Park ;  as  the  season  advanced  the  fever  increased  on  shore  and 
among  the  shipping,  and  spread  to  Montego  Bay ;  a  few  deaths 
occurred  at  Newcastle  barracks. 

3,  The^/OTtfr  in  Mauriliits  which,  as  it  has  been  previously  shown, 
bad  begun  to  manifest  itself  several  years  ago,  acquired  greater  pre- 
valence and  severity  in  1866.  In  the  present  year  it  became  still 
more  general  and  fatal,  so  as  to  rage  as  a  deadly  pestilence  over  the 
island,  and  especially  in  the  town  of  Port  Louis.  By  the  middle  of 
the  year,  the  mortality  had  amounted  to  nearly  itO,000  out  of  a 
population  of  340,000.  In  Fort  Loais  alone,  with  a  population  of 
abont  80,000,  17,000  had  died;  and  the  disease  continued  to  pre- 
vail. Most  of  the  troops  were  removed  to  the  Cape,  and  some  were 
sent  home.     The  fever  was  of  a  malignant  malarial  type,  terribly 

'  Tbs  pilgriiDBfte  at  Mecca  fitted  over,  this  ;c«r,  withant  any  caaet  at  cliolenk 
In  1866  there  hid  been  only  a  fen  aporedic  catea.  The  irregiiUr,  isd  only  oc- 
cuioiul,  e]rideDiic  outbrMk  of  tbe  peatilence  at  these  great  anemblagof  of  powMU 
from  BO  many  diitant  landi  b  >  cuTioDS  and  significaDt  bet. 

I  Tbe  foal  coadition  of  tbe  harbonr  in  St.  Thomas,  alvaja  bad,  was  dow  wane 
tban  ever  since  tbe  late  dreadful  hnrricaiie.  The  exhalationi  are  deaetibed  as 
being  intolerable.    Cholera  and  amallpox,  as  well  as  jelloir  fever,  existed  ou 
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a^iravated  by  unfavorable  local  and  meteorological  conditions,  aa 
well  as  b;  destitution  and  miserj^  amon^  the  poorer  dasaes,  and  bj 
tbe  insufficient  supplj  of  quinine  in  the  island. 

Aboat  the  same  time,  there  was  a  widespread  prevalence  of  fatal 
typhoid  fever  in  the  Cape  Colony. 

A  peslileniialjever  appeared,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kerbela  in  the  Valley  of  tbe  Euphrates,  not  far 
from  the  site  of  tbe  ancient  Babylon.  The  district  is  marshy,  and 
the  inhabitants  had  euifered  from  great  privations.  The  fever  was 
at  first  considered  to  be  a  malignant  remittent,  but  it  was  afterwards 
declared  by  medical  men  sent  from  Bagdad  to  \mt\ififfenttifte  plague. 
In  Bagdad,  bubos  bad  been  very  prevalent  for  some  time  previously 
among  the  population.  The  same  occurrence  is  said  to  have  been 
observed  there  prior  to  the  last  outbreak  of  plague  in  the  district, 
more  than  thirty  years  ago. 

1868.  I.  Cholera. — ^The  suspicion  expressed  in  my  former 
paper  that  it  had  appeared  in  Morocco  was  confirmed.  Tangiers 
and  Ceata  were  infected  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  Mi^adore 
and  other  districts  in  Morocco  subsequently.  Besides  the  island  of 
St.  Thomas,  Cuba  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  the  pestilence;  and 
it  is  said  to  have  reappeared  in  Quadaloupe  towards  the  end  of  tbe 
year.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  several  districts  in  Persia  were 
still  infected.  Where,  and  to  what  extent,  it  prevailed  in  India,  or 
elsewhere  in  the  East,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

2.  Telloto  fecer, — It  appeared  in  Callao  and  Lima  in  the  spring, 
and  both  towns  suffered  disastrously  in  the  summer.'  The  port  of 
Islay,  and  the  ship|>ing  at  the  Chincha  islands,  were  sickly.  About 
the  same  time,  a  bad  form  of  typhoid  fever  prevailed  in  the  northern 
inland  districts  of  Peru  and  Trnsillo  on  the  coast,  and  also  in 
the  provinces  of  Ecuador  and  Tenezuela.  Nicaragua,  and  other 
regions  of  Central  America,  are  said  to  have  been  i&fected  with  a 
similar  disease.  In  Cuba  yellow  fever  continued  to  appear;  in  this 
island,  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  persistent  from  year  to  year,  and  to  be 
seldom,  if  ever,  quite  absent  for  any  length  of  time.  Towards  tbe 
end  of  the  year,  or  tbe  beginning  of  1869,  Martinique  waa  attacked. 
In  the  islands  of  St-  Jago  and  Brava,  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  group, 
yellow  fever  existed  from  July  to  November. 

In  closing  these  brief  epidemiological  notes,  it  may  not  be  without 
ose  to  annex  a  few  memoranda  about  some  epizootic  phenomena 
during  the  period  embraced.  That  there  are  inter-relations,  direct 
and  indirect,  between  spreading  diseases  in  man  and  in  the  lower 
animals  can  scarcely  be  questioned,  although  aa  yet  very  little  has 

'  A  terrific  and  v«ry  eiUnuve  earthquake  along  the  coaat  of  Pera  occDrred  in 
Angoat  of  this  year     The  deatmction  of  life  and  property  wai  very  gcoat. 
87— JttiT.  16 
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been  done  in  tlie  vra.y  of  exact  mqniry  to  ettablisli  the  connection. 
Hitherto,  as  for  as  I  am  aware,  no  ajstematic  record  of  mnrraiDs 
from  year  to  year,  in  any  country  or  r^on  of  the  world,  haa  been 
attempted ;  neither  does  any  trustworthy  history  of  the  chronol(^cal 
development  and  course  of  any  notable  epizootic,  over  a  wide  extent 
of  the  earth's  surface,  exist.  For  several  yeare  before  the  recent 
occnrrence  of  the  "rinderpest"  in  Qreat  Britain,  it  had  been  pre- 
vailing, with  varying  severity,  in  many  parts  of  Eastern  and  Central 
Enrope.  As  far  bade  aa  1857,  the  sobject  had  excited  the  attention 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  Mr.  Simonde  had  been  sent  over  to  the 
Continent  to  study  the  disease.  But,  notwithstanding  the  great  and 
increasing  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  no  traces  of  the  distemper 
in  our  midst  occurred  till  1865,  about  the  same  time  that  the 
cholera  ctoud  in  Egypt  began  to  awaken  saspicion  of  another  wide- 
spread invasion  of  that  remarkable  pestilence.  During  the  previous 
two  years,  there  had  been  an  excessive  prevalence  of  destructive 
murrains,  not  only  throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt  as  well  as  in 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  in  many  countries  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
as  Spain,  Italy,  Dalmatia,  &c.,  but  also  in  Southern  Africa,  and  in 
different  pajts  of  Australia,  where  the  losses  were  very  great  in 
1864.  E^rom  the  imperfect  data  that  have  been  published,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  the  exact  nature  of  tbe  disease  or  diseases  in 
these  widely  remote  regions  of  the  world.  In  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, it  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  tbe  "pulmonary  murrain" 
which  prevailed;  while  in  Egypt  and  in  southern  Europe  the  "car- 
buncular  murrain  "  appears  to  have  been  associated  witli  it,  and  also 
with  the  "  rinderpe'st.'  But  there  is  much  uncertainty  about  the 
whole  matter.  The  last-named  disease  (to  which  the  special  name  of 
"  cattle-plague  "  has  been  rather  unwisely  restricted)  has  so  absorbed 
attention  that  comparatively  but  little  regard  has  been  paid  to  the 
others.  The  history  of  the  "pulmonary  or  lung  murrain"  ia  full  of 
interest.  Unknown,  it  is  said,  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
present  century  till  about  tliirty  years  ago,  it  has  not  entirely  ceased 
ever  since,  although  subject  to  occasiooal  subsidences  and  recra- 
dcscencea.^  For  several  successive  years,  ending  1861,  so  severe 
were  its  ravages  among  oar  herds  in  Great  Britain,  that  the  annual 
money  loss  has  been  officially  stated  to  be  not  less  than  two  millions 
sterling.     Ireland,  too,  although  she  escaped  the  rinderpest,  has 

'  Dr.  Oreenbow  remirlu,  in  reference  to  tbe  occaaional  iucresM  of  prevalence  or 
the  disease:  "One  of  thera  perioda  be^a  in  1857.  and  itjll  continnei.  What 
renden  tbe«e  cittle  epidemici  {the  '  foot  and  mouth  diseara '  and  the  '  pulmonarj 
momin,'  or  '  eindntive  plenropneomonia,')  pecnliarly  interesting  in  connection 
with  the  present  snhject  ig  tbe  fact  that^  although  at  the  time  of  their  eppeanuice 
20  yean  ago  they  were  new  to  oar  dairjioen,  fannen,  and  condacton,  palmonarj 
DiDTTaiQ,  pree«ded  bj  an  eraptive  raairain,  prevailed  about  the  middle  of  lut 
oemtnr;  JDit  befbre  the  ontbreak  of  lUpbtheria  which  then  occnrred."  Treatise  on 
Diphtheria,  1860. 
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snffered  most  heavily  from  the  Inng  diaease.  Professor  Fergusson, 
of  Dublin,  says  that  the  loases  from  it  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  have  exceeded  those  from  the  cattle-plague  in  England  j  and 
that,  although  unknowu  there  till  1839,  it  has  now  become 
endemic. 

If  the  views  of  this  gentleman,  that  the  invasion  of  many  epidemic 
diseases  is  generally  preceded  by  the  occurrence  of  miladies  of  a 
similar  type  among  the  lower  animals,  be  confirmed  by  subsequent 
observations,  a  fact  of  no  small  importance  would  be  gained  to 
science.  Sach  was  the  case,  according  to  him,  in  respect  of  the 
outbreak  of  maculated  fever  (cerebro- myelitis]  in  Dublin  and  other 
parts  of  the  country  three  years  ago ;  and  he  has  remarked  that  the 
prevalence  of  puerperal  fever  in  lying-in -hospitals  liaa  very  often 
followed  immediately  upon  seasons  in  which  there  has  been  an 
Dnosual  amount  of  sickness  among  parturient  cattle. 

However  ignorant  we  may  be  respecting  the  natural  history  of 
epizootic  maladies  in  respect  of  their  origin,  and  varying  prevalence 
and  spread,  of  this  one  point  we  have  been  certified  by  recent  ob- 
servation and  experience,  viz.  that  their  frequency  and  extent,  as 
well  as  their  severity  and  fatality,  may  be  materially  controlled  and 
diminished  by  the  adoption  of  simple  precautionary  measures ;  by 
maintaining  thorough  cleanliness  in  cattle-sheds  and  stables,  by  the 
free  circulation  at  all  times  of  pure  air  through  them,  by  preventing 
over-crowding,  by  separating  the  sick  from  the  healthy,  and  by  the 
diligent  use  of  appropriate  disinfectants. 


Tgphcnd  Fever  in  the  West  Inilies.  By  William  H.  Stone, 
F.B.C.P.,  &c.,  late  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Health  in  the 
Island  of  Trinidad. 

Ik  my  previous  commnnication  an  attempt  was  made  to  give  a 
general  sketch  of  the  circumstances,  climatic  and  others,  nnder 
which  this  epidemic  made  its  appearance.  Fever  so  called  was  far 
from  unknown  to  the  inhabitants ;  indeed,  there  was  an  obvious 
inclination  to  apply  the  term  to  all  and  every  form  of  indisposition. 
By  their  own  accounts  the  whole  population  was  suffering  from 
"  fever."  This  wholesale  error  in  nomenclature,  which  is  common 
in  the  West  Indies,  seems  partly  due  to  the  indolent  and  pre- 
varicating character  of  the  negro  race :  any  convenient  excuse  for 
neglecting  duty  when  it  clashes  with  inclination  is  habitually 
clutched  at,  and  none  answers  better  than  the  plea  of  illness, 
The  misnomer  is  also  in  part  an  inheritance  of  old  medical  theories 
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and  doctrines  long  exploded  among  advanced  etndents,  but  enshrined 
in  the  memorj  of  the  pnblic.  For  instance,  valking  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  the  bite  of  a  centipede,  the  sudden  waking  of  a  child  from 
sleep,  are  said  to  be  infallible  canses  of  "fever."  Every  illness  of 
whatever  nature  wu  similarlv  described.  In  my  own  case,  a 
syncopic  attack  due  to  overwork  and  anxiety  was  explained  to  me  as 
the  usual  onset  of  "fever,"  thoagh  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
result  entirely  negatived  the  diagnosis.  A  severe  and  fatal  case  of 
scorbutic  dysentery,  in  which  I  was  able  by  post-mortem  exa- 
mination to  confirm  my  expressed  opinion,  had  been  considered,  and 
I  believe  treated  as  fever.  But  the  most  singular  instance  of  this  pre- 
valent  misconception  occurred  in  a  case  of  acute  meningitis  conse- 
quent on  abscess  of  the  middle  ear,  where,  although  the  autopsy 
showed  all  the  pathognomonic  signs  of  an  affection,  the  symptoms  of 
which  were  perfectly  clear  during  the  illness  j  the  relations,  persons 
of  high  standing  and  liberal  education,  persisted  in  considering  the 
death  as  due  to  tropical  fever. 

Ague,  in  its  more  violent  forms,  is  far  from  uncommon ;  indeed, 
considenng  the  drcamstances  narrated  in  the  previous  paper,  it  is 
very  remarkable  that  it  does  not  prevail  with  greater  severity. 
Bemittent  fever  proper  is  common.  Trom  time  to  time  eevere 
cases,  frequently  uttal  in  their  results,  accompanied  by  jaundice  and 
bilious  symptoms  were  brought  under  toy  notice.  One  of  these,  in 
a  young  man  of  colour,  afforded  me  the  opportunity  of  testing  the 
alternate  rise  and  fall  of  the  temperature  by  means  of  the  thermo- 
meter. When  I  first  saw  him,  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  attack,  he  was 
collapsed  and  cold,  very  restless,  hut  only  semiconscious.  The 
hepatic  dulsess  was  greatly  extended,  and  there  was  oozing  of  san- 
gumolent  serum  from  the  month.  On  the  next  day  he  was  sensible, 
but  great  subsultns  tendinnm  persisted,  jaundice  bad  appeared,  the 
temperature  was  96°'S  in  the  axilla,  tbe  pulse  96,  the  respirations 
22  in  tbe  minute.  On  the  following  day,  the  seventh  of  the  attack, 
the  temperature  had  risen  to  102°*4,  the  pulse  to  120,  the  respira- 
tions were  18,  the  restlessness  and  subsultns  were  much  increased. 
The  next  day  the  temperature  had  sunk  again  to  95'''9,  the  pulse  to 
92,  slight  delirium  and  twitching  continuing.  After  one  or  two 
more  alternations,  the  case  terminated  fatally.  The  symptoms  here 
named  come  close  to  those  of  yellow  fever,  instances  of  which  from 
time  to  time  occurred  during  my  stay  in  the  island,  and  have  done 
so  since,  though  never  in  an  epidemic  form.  Those  that  I  saw  were 
however  very  unlike  any  form  of  remittent  fever,  especially  in  the 
perfect  continuity  of  the  symptoms  and  the  comparative  absence  of 
delirium.  Id  connexion  with  this  subject  my  attention  has  been 
drawn  since  my  return  by  my  friend  Dr.  Milroy  to  some  remarks  in 
an  excellent  paper  contributed  to  this  Journal  in  1862  by  Dr.  Robert 
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Lavaoii.  In  conclading  an  able  account  of  jellow  fever  as  seen  in 
Jamaica,  lie  remarks : 

"  Fevers  in  Impiaal  climat«s  are  by  no  means  so  simple  or  well- 
defined  in  their  forms  on  all  occasions  as  many  suppose;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  often  very  complicated.  I  have  known  cases 
commence  as  remittent,  and  continue  as  such  from  the  sixth  to  the 
tenth  day,  having  an  intermission  on  the  morning  of  these  days, 
yet  the  same  afternoon  fever  recurred,  which  soon  took  on  the  cha- 
racter of  yellow  fever,  and  proved  fatal  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day 
of  that  form,  with  hlack  vomit,  and  other  unmistakable  symptoms 
of  this  disease.  I  have  seen  in  other  cases,  which  commenced  as  in- 
termittent, diarrhcea  ensue ;  after  three  or  more  tertian  periods,  the 
fever  became  continual,  assumed  the  character  of  typhoid  fever, 
and  nttimately  presented  the  affection  of  the  kidneys  and  urine  seen 
in  yellow  fever,  and  then  terminated  in  death.  On  examining  the 
bodies,  the  intermixture  of  the  morbid  appearances  pecnliar  to 
yellow  and  typhoid  fevers  were  detected  in  variable  proportions  as 
already  detailed," 

II  is  to  be  wished  that  Dr.  Lawson  would  extend  the  incidental 
remarks  here  quoted  into  a  separate  communication,  which  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  of  great  interest;  to  me  they  are  particularly 
valuable,  because  they  corroborate  and,  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent, 
anticipate  the  observations  which  I  had  made  independently  in 
another  of  the  West  Indian  islands. 

The  access  of  typhoid  fever  was  from  the  causes  above  suggested 
more  than  ordinarily  stealthy :  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  was  a 
period  of  four  or  five  days,  during  which  actual  remission  occurred. 
Two  cases,  one  of  them  unfortunately  fatal,  which  took  place  in  the 
family  of  the  Hon.  Dr.  Mitchell,  exhibited  this  peculiarity  in  a  high 
degree.  In  my  notes  of  the  former  and  fatal  case  I  find  as  follows  ; 
"  Patient  has  been  ill  four  days,  at  first  suffering  from  intermittent 
attacks,  with  gradual  diminution  of  the  intermission,  until  the 
illness  has  become  almost  continuous  for  the  last  two  days ;  total 
loss  of  appetite  and  prostration,  slight  purgation  after  a  dose  of 
calomel."  On  the  same  evening  the  pulse  was  120,  full ;  the  skin 
hot,  with  commencing  perspiration,  just  as  in  the  latter  stsge  of  an 
ague  fit.  But  some  gUKling  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  was  detected. 
She  had  by  this  time  taven  120  grains  of  quinine,  twenty  grains 
very  recently,  without  effect.  There  was  then  no  delirium,  and  the 
expression  was  favorable.  On  the  following  day,  however,  the 
disorder  was  fully  established.  The  face  was  heavy  and  dull,  the 
pulse  96,  she  had  had  a  restless  night,  six  evacuations  of  the  bowels ; 
there  was  slight  abdominal  tenderness,  and  distinct  cKcal  gurgling. 
This  case,  which  I  shall  have  to  mention  again  in  reference  to  the 
temperature,  got  steadily  worse  till  the  13th  day,  when  death  took 
place  from  insomnia  and  obstinate  delirium.     About  three  weeks 
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later,  the  sister  of  this  patient  was  attacked  with  the  same  complaint, 
an<l  although  we  were  fuilj  alive  to  the  probable  cause  of  illness, 
I  find  mj  friend  Dr.  Mitchell  notes  that  "in  this  case  the  leal 
oatuie  of  the  disease  escaped  attention  till  the  evening  of  the  fourth 
day,  but  might,  perhaps,  have  been  detected  twenty-four  hours 
earlier."  During  the  first  tliree  days,  the  remissions  were  apparently 
complete,  and  the  disorder  seemed  to  yield  to  quinine.  She  waa 
convalescent  on  the  twenty-seventh  day. 

The  Hon.  Dr.  De  Verteuil  also,  in  an  excellent  analysis  of  cases 
under  his  care,  says  :  "  The  fever  began  with  all  the  characteristica 
of  remittent  fever — cold  hands  and  feet,  regular  exacerbations,  with 
local  or  partial  sweats.  Generally,  the  exacerbations  took  place  in 
the  evening,  the  patient  being  more  or  less  free  from  fever  in  the 
morning.  In  one  case,  for  nearly  a  week  the  fever  appeared  to  be 
intermittent,  quinine  having  failed." 

Diarrhcca  was  comparatively  rare  even  in  well-marked  cases. 
The  evacuations  presented,  indeed,  the  usual  characters  of  the 
disease,  but  appeared  as  a  rule  to  be  less  frequent  than  in  the 
European  variety.  How  far  this  was  due  to  the  great  cutaneous 
transudation  which  the  high  temperature  causes,  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  precisely.  The  presence  of  abdominal  disease  was  often 
first  indicated  by  gurgling  on  pressure  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  some- 
times, but  not  invariably,  accompanied  by  tenderness.  . 

Hiemorrliage  from  the  bowels  was  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
epistaxis  at  the  outset  of  the  attack  was  several  times  noticed. 
Dr.  De  Verteuil  says,  "  Intestinal  hsemorrhage  was  rather  common  ; 
it  generally  occurred  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  thirty -seventh 
day;  it  was  at  times  so  profuse  as  to  cause  death."  On  the 
whole,  hoB-ever,  this  symptom  did  not  appear  to  be  so  grave  in  its 
import  as  in  the  epidemics  of  colder  climates.  In  one  case  which  I 
saw  with  mv  friend  Mr.  Knaggs,  the  'Rev.  Mr.  H — ,  it  appeared 
to  be  critical,  and  its  onset  coincided  with  the  cessation  of  violent 
and  protracted  delirium,  which  had  for  some  days  seriously  threat- 
ened life. 

Taking  the  frequency  of  abdominal  hsemorrhage  in  relation  to 
the  obvious  congestion  of  the  hver  so  often  present,  X  was  led  to 
consider  it  rather  as  one  of  the  modifications  due  to  the  remittent 
element  of  the  disease  than  to  the  primary  typhoid.  This  view  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  some  fatal  cases  actually  ran  on  to 
black  vomit  and  suppression  of  urine.  Two  auch  were  reported  by 
Mr,  Dasent,  the  patients  being  fourteen  and  nine  years  old.  The 
illness  in  both  eases  "  began  with  violent  bilious  vomiting,  followed 
by  symptoms  of  pure  typhoid,  with  muttering  delirium  and  purging, 
and  the  sequel  was  suppression  of  urine  and  black  vomit.  One 
case  went  off  very  suddenly  with  tetanic  symptoms,  and  rigidity  of 
the  muscles  of  the  jaw  and  back." 
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The  Hon.  I>r.  De  Yeiteuil  draws  my  attention  specialljr  to  the 
symptom  in  questtODj  and  his  remarks  are  bo  pertinent  as  to  deeerre 
qootation  in  full.  He  narrates  a  case  where  the  symptoms  of 
typhoid,  though  recogniwd,  were  so  slight  as  not  to  require  con- 
finement to  hed,  and  to  permit  of  removal  &om  town.  On  arriving 
at  her  country  ahode,  "  the  only  bad  symptom  was  sleeplessness  for 
at  least  seven  or  eight  days.  She  had  the  hsemorrhage  during  the 
night,  and  on  that  very  night  not  only  did  she  not  sleep  one  singla 
moment,  but  tossed  about,  and  at  times  would  riiriek  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  When  asked  by  her  father  why  she  shrieked  so,  and 
whether  it  was  from  pun,  she  answered  in  the  negative,  but  stated 
tiiat  she  could  not  refrain  from  it,  and  that  she  felt  relieved  thereby. 
This  intestinal  htemorrhage  I  consider  a  very  remarkable  feature  of 
the  prevailing  epidemic.  I  have  seen  nothing  like  it  before.  The 
proportion  of  cases  is  very  lai^  compared  to  the  fever  cases  I  have 
attended.  I  believe  that  in  some  oases  we  can  prt^osticate  whether 
there  will  be  htemorrhage,  but  only  when  it  is  to  be  severe.  From 
the  ven  second  day  I  saw  Miss  L.  G — ,  a  young  girt  of  about  ten 
years,  I  declared  to  her  friends  that  probably  she  would  have  hsemor- 
thage.  The  symptoms  indicative  of  such  an  accident  are,  as  tar  as 
my  observations  go,  the  following :  strong  febrile  action ;  I  mean 
hot  skin,  quick  luid  strong  pulse,  great  tenderness  of  abdomen  and 
pain  in  the  iliac  region,  sleeplessness,  jactitation,  and  excessive  irri- 
tabihty.  Whai  after  such  symptoms  the  patient  begins  to  shriek, 
and  is  dissatisfied  with  everything,  be  prepared  for  nfemorrhage." 
This  evidence  is  of  great  value,  not  only  from  its  precision  but  from 
the  long  eiperience  and  high  character  as  an  observer  which  the 
narrator  possesses.  It  goes  far  to  confirm  the  statement  which  I 
made  in  the  previous  number,  that  typhoid  fever  on  this  occasion 
made  its  first  acknowledged  inroad  in  the  island  of  Trinidad. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  usual  mildness  of  the  gastro- intestinal 
symptoms  was  the  great  severity  of  Uie  cerebral  disturbance.  Pro- 
tracted insomnia,  subsultus  tendinum,  and  delirium,  at  times  almost 
maniacal,  were  very  common.  In  the  case  of  the  Bev.  Jfr.  U — , 
already  cited,  the  latter  symptom  was  so  n^ent,  that  I  recommended 
a  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia.  A  grain,  however,  of  the 
drug  given  in  a  single  dose  by  the  mouth,  and  the  access  of  intes- 
tinal hemorrhage  determined  a  recovery,  which  at  one  time  seemed 
hopeless.  In  the  case  of  Miss  M — ,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
severe  which  I  saw,  the  fatal  result  was  preceded  by  such  obstinate 
head  symptoms,  tliat  I  was  led  to  the  opinion  that  tubercular 
meningitis  had  supervened  on  pure  typhoid  fever  in  a  member  of  a 
family  admitted  to  be  subject  to  tuberculosis.  In  the  light  of  sub- 
sequent cases,  however,  I  feel  inclined  to  modify  this  opinion, 
although,  unfortunately,  the  crucial  test  of  a  post-mortem  exami- 
natbn  was  refused  me.     Perhaps  the  most  striking  case  which  I 
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saw  of  predominant  heed  symptoms  vas  that  of  a  Foiinguese  shop- 
keeper, whom  Mr.  Kna^!;a  was  attending.  Violent  cerebral  dis- 
turbance followed  \}j  complete  coma,  in  which  condition  I  visited 
him  when  moribundj  perfeotlj  simalated  cerebral  inflammation;  a 
diagnosis  which  we  sbonld  probably  have  made  had  we  not  both 
been  warned  by  previous  esperience,  that  the  remark  shrewdly  made 
by  11iu(^dides  of  the  plague  at  Athens  was  true  of  the  prevalent 
fever,  namely,  that  all  illBeases  either  were  fever,  or  ended  in  it. 
The  autopsy  showed  extensive  and  characteristic  ulceration  of 
Peyer's  ^atcbea,  and  nothing  else. 

My  friend  and  succesaor  in  office,  Dr.  Bakewell,  called  me  to  a 
case  which  bore  the  same  interpretation,  though  in  a  different 
direction.  It  terminated  somewhat  suddenly,  and  thus  I  waa 
unable  to  visit  the  patient,  a  ^oung  healthy  negro  girl  of  about  ten 
yeus  old  during  life.  The  violent  and  persistant  pain  in  the  lower 
thoracic  and  upper  abdominal  regions  had  ted  to  a  provisional 
dia^osis  of  acute  pleurisvj  but  on  examination  the  pieurse  were 
found  perfectly  healthy,  ana  the  old  enemy  unmasked  himself  in  the 
familiar  form  of  abdominal  typhoid. 

Throughout  the  epidemic  it  occurred  forcibly  to  me  that  the 
predominance  of  head-symptoms,  far  exceeding  those  usually  ob- 
served in  typhoid  fever,  both  in  frequency  and  severity,  might  be 
another  of  the  local  modifications  superinduced  on  the  original  type 
by  the  remittent  element,  and  in  some  sort  akin  to  the  peculiar 
cunning  delirium,  bordering  on  insanity,  so  often  noticed  in  cases  of 
yellow  fever. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinct  and  characteristic  symptom  was  the 
increase  of  temperature.  To  this  element  I  paid  minute  attention, 
inasmuch  as  it  not  only  furnished  interesting  observations,  but 
served  as  a  trustworthy  guide  for  prognosis.  Indeed,  the  onset  of 
purely  typhoid  symptoms,  when  coming  on  the  top  of  remittent 
attacks,  could  hardly  be  determined  by  any  other  method.  In 
severe  cases  the  degree  of  heat  recorded  was  singularly  high;  in 
one,  observed  by  the  greatest  care,  the  degree,  shortly  before  the 
fiitj  termination,  was  lOT"'? ;  in  another,  104'''6  on  the  tenth  day 
of  the  fever;  in  a  third,  104°.    Both  these  cases  ultimately  recovered, 

To  secure  correct  readings  at  these  high  temperatures,  it  was 
necessary  to  use  considerable  care,  and  to  leave  the  instrument 
for  nearly  ten  minutes  in  the  axilla.  At  times  this  was  accom- 
plished with  difficulty  from  the  delirium  and  restless  movements 
of  the  patient.  In  every  case  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  was 
also  noted;  in  only  one  case  did  this  rise  to  126,  coincidently  with 
a  temperature  of  103°-8,  The  common  maximum  was  120,  corre- 
spondmg  in  the  fatal  case  mentioned  above  with  the  temperature  of 
107°7.  In  another  member  of  the  same  family  the  heat  of  103* 
was  twice  attained  with  a  pulse  of  90  and  92.     I  have  prepared 
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diagrams  of  t«fflperatare  uid  frequency  of  palse  for  Feme  of  the 
most  marked  cases,  and  have  to  thank  the  Hon.  Dr.  Mitchell  for 
severnl  valuable  contribations  in  this  department,  although  space 
prevents  their  being  given  in  detail.  There  was  no  evidence  to 
show  that  the  warmth  of  the  climate  in  any  way  modified  the  indi- 
cations of  the  thermometer,  which  agreed  iwt\y  with  observations 
made  in  colder  countries. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  onset  of  the  fever  was  marked 
by  distinct  periodicity.  It  has  to  be  added  that  this  pculiarity, 
which  disappeared  entirely  daring  the  severity  of  the  disease,  was 
apt  to  reappear  towards  convalescence.  A  marked  case  of  this  kind 
was  shown  to  me  by  Dr.  Espinet,  the  able  physician  of  the  Leper 
Hospital.  It  was  in  the  person  of  a  fine  young  coloured  woman, 
who  had  gone  safely  through  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  malady  in 
the  OBual  form.  But  about  the  setting  in  of  convalescence,  im- 
provement  seemed  to  stop  suddenly,  she  lay  in  a  collapsed  and  semi- 
conscious state,  getting  neither  better  nor  worse.  After  some  days 
of  this,  a  very  slight  trace  of  increased  heat  and  moisture  of  the 
skin  towards  evening  led  us  to  suspect  intermittency,  and  the  rapid 
success  of  quinine  in  restoring  her  to  health  confirmed  the 
diagnosis. 

This  is  the  last  point  to  which  I  need  draw  attention.  Directly 
the  continued  form  of  fever  was  declared,  this  drug,  usually  so  effi- 
cacious in  aguish  regions,  lost  its  power  completely,  and  even 
appeared  at  times  to  increase  the  febrile  symptoms.  Dr.  De  Verteuil, 
and  all  the  other  practitioners,  admitted  this  important  fact.  Quinine, 
as  well  as  calomel,  enjoys  in  the  West  Indies  an  exaggerated  repu- 
tation, partly  traditional,  but  consequent  in  great  measure  on  the  con- 
stant complaints  of  fever  mentioned  above.  On  this  occasion  it  failed 
in  the  hands  of  its  warmest  advocates ;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  was  hardly  anything  which  could  be  advantageously  sub- 
stituted for  it.  My  own  impression  was  that  wine  and  stimulants 
mnerally  were  less  needed,  and  not  bo  well  borne  as  they  are  in 
England.  A  very  popular  stimulant  in  the  island  is  musk,  which 
was,  in  several  cases  which  I  saw,  administered  in  considerable  doses. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  observed  either  here  or  elsewhere  any  result 
whatever  from  its  exhibition,  except  an  oppressive  addition  to  the 
smell  of  the  sick  room,  and  at  times  troublesome  eructations  on  the 
part  of  the  patient. 

The  disorder  ran  its  course  with  a  singular  indifference  to  treat- 
ment, which  was  in  the  end  pretty  generally  limited  to  the  miti- 
gation of  dangerous  symptoms,  and  to  the  support  of  the  strength 
by  concentrated  nourishment.  In  a  few  cases  Dr.  Mitchell  tried 
the  hyposalphites,  and  I  think  that  the  results  were  such  as  to  call  for 
a  further  trial  if  it  should  unfortanately  be  needed ;  but  the  observa- 
tions are  too  few  to  enable  me  to  speak  decidedly  on  the  subject. 
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In  conclosion,  I  have  to  excase  myself  to  the  re&den  of  the 
'British  and  Foreign  Beview'  for  the  long  inteiral  which  has 
elapsed  betweoi  vaj  former  commnnicatioti  and  the  present.  Shortly 
after  the  appearance  of  the  first  paper,  I  was  requested  hj  the 
authorities  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  to  edit  and  arrange  a  statistical 
report,  for  which  matehals  had  already  been  five  years  accnmalating. 
This  work,  which  necessarily  took  precedence  of  all  other,  has  only 
jnat  come  to  an  end,  thus  enabling  me  to  fulfil  aomewhat  tardily  my 
private  literary  engagements. 
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PART    F0T7ETH. 

(CUIEFIV     FOBEIOH    AND     CONTSMPOBABI.) 


REPORT  ON    MIDWIFERY. 
By  BoBXST  BA.KVXB,  M.D.  Lous.,  F.B.C.P., 

OWdiie  Pbiiiciau  to  St.  Tbmnu'i  HoaiiiUI,  it.  tc. 
I. — ThI    NoS-PHKOlTiUT  StATB. 

1.  On  the  Etidogjf  of  Vaffinitmut.     By  Dr.  Neptei,. 

2.  On  the  Scar-liie  Streakt  on  the  Skin  of  the  Thighg.      By  B. 

SCHULTZE. 

3.  A  Felvia  with  Abnormal  Mobility  of  the  Sh/nchondrotet.     By  Dr. 

AWATEE. 

4.  Extirpation   qf  an    Uterine  3fi/oma   by   Qattrotomy.      By  Prof. 

Mart  IK. 

5.  Contribution  to  Hyiterotomy.     By  Ofpel. 

1.  Neftel  observed  in  three  young  women  eevere  vagiiiiBmua,  and 
at  the  same  time  diBtioct  lead-poiBoning,  the  resblt  of  using  a  strong 
lead-cosmetic.  When  cured  of  the  lead-paralysia  the  Taginismus 
yielded.— On(raW/./  die  Med.  Wtuemch.,  1868. 

2.  B.  Schultse  disputes  the  correctness  of  attributing  the  ecar- 
etreaks  on  the  front  of  the  thigh  to  pregnancy.  In  222  femalea 
between  fifteen  and  35  who  had  perfectrr  smooth  scarless  bellies,  and 
who  he  was  satisfied  had  never  bad  chili^n,  he  found  the  streaks  on 
the  thighs  in  SO  per  cent.  Similar  streaks  are  sometimes  found  in 
men,  but  much  more  rarely.  Schultze  is  inclined  to  attribute  tbem  in 
women  to  the  great  transverse  growth  in  the  region  of  the  hipa  at 
puberty.— JwwwcA.  Zttch.f.  Med.,  S(e.,  1868. 

3.  Dr.  Awater  exhibited  to  the  Berlin  Obstetrical  Society  the 
pelvis  of  a  girl,  let.  18,  who  had  died  of  typhus.  The  aacro-iliac 
synchondroses  could  be  separated  2'".  Frotesaor  Uartin  thought 
the  change  was  of  an  inflammatory  character. — Mon.f.  Oeb.,  1869. 

4.  Professor  Martin  relatea  &  case  in  which  he  extirpated  a  myoma 
of  the  uterus  by  gastrotomy.  The  tumour  was  large,  had  grown 
quickly,  and  was  causing  dysuria,  and  cedema  of  the  feet.  The  patient 
insisted  upon  having  rdiet.  Her  circumference  measured  forty-four 
inches.    The  uterine  sound  ran  about  three  inches.    The  body  of  tbe 
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uterus  was  moTable  in  relation  to  the  tumour,  which  was  the  size  of 
&  man's  head.  An  incision  was  made  along  the  linea  alba.  Ad- 
hetions  to  the  tumour  were  cut  through.  The  tumour  was  attached 
by  a  stalk  the  size  of  a  thumb  to  the  fundus  uteri.  A  clamp  was 
applied  to  it,  and  it  was  cut  cloae  to  the  tumour.  In  the  evening 
the  patient  complained  suddenly  of  Tortigo  and  sickness.  The  ab- 
domen swelled ;  the  pulse  became  hard  to  feel.  She  died  under 
symptoms  of  internal  faeemorrhage.  Iha  tumour  weighed  twelve 
pounds  and  three -quarters.  Autopsy  rerealed  hyperplasia  and 
neoplaamata  of  the  uterus,  chronic  peritonitis,  chronic  perimetritis, 
dropsy  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  lymphectasia.  More  than  three 
quarts  of  black  recent  blood,  mixed  with  coagula,  was  found  in  the 
abdominal  cavity. — JSfonatt.J".  Qeburtsk,  1869. 

5.  Dr.  Oppel  reports  forty-two  operations  for  hysterotomy  per- 
formed by  Gustav  Braun.  Braun  uses  scissors  and  lancet-knife. 
The  wound  is  plugged  with  cotton-wool  steeped  in  perehloride  of 
iron.  It  commonlj  heab  in  twelve  to  seventeen  days.  Of  forty- 
two  women  operated  upon  on  account  of  sterility  or  dysmenorrhffia, 
thirty-five  were  cured;  in  seven,  pregnane  followed.  In  seven 
cases  the  benefit  was  small  or  not  ascertained. — Wie».  Med.  Preate, 
1868. 

II. — PaEONAHOr. 

1.  The  Villi  of  the  Human  Amnio*.     By  "Wutckier. 

2.  PerHtting  Vasa  Ompialo-metaraiea  in    the  Flacenta*  of  Mature 

Children.     By  Dr.  Q.  Hartuaith. 

1.  The  villi  of  the  amnios  of  ruminants  have  been  mentioned  by 
older  authors.  H.  Miiller,  Kehrer,  Dohm,  found  them  on  the 
human  amnios.  Winckler  in  200  afterbirths  has  never  miased  them. 
Their  original  site  is  the  amniotic  fold,  on  which  they  cover  a  tou^e- 
sbaped  space,  close  to  the  insertion  of  the  umbilical  cord.  Like 
Bimbaum,  Kehrer,  and  others,  Winckler  found  these  growths  mostly 
in  the  shape  of  granules,  sometimes  resembling  the  pspills  circum- 
Tallatffi ;  their  size  was  that  of  a  pin's  head  or  bigger.  Winckler 
associates  them  with  the  development  of  the  navel-skin. — Jenaitehe 
Zttckr.  f  Med.,  ^e.,\^m. 

2.  Dr.  Hartmann  quotes  Hecker  as  stating  that  a  case  in  which 
the  vasa-omphalo-mesaraica  were  found  persisting  in  a  mature  pla- 
centa was  unique ;  he  further  quotes  Schultze  as  stating  that  this 
condition  is  constant.  He  then  relates  several  esses,  and  figures 
the  vessels  found.  (Twenty-five  years  ago  the  umbilical  vesicle  and 
the  omphalo-meaaraic  vessels  were  shown  to  me  in  mature  pla- 
centas by  the  late  Dr.  Bloiam,  who  described  their  presence  as 
constant.— B.  B.)—Monat».f.  GeburUk.,  1869. 

III. — Labour. 

1.  On  the  Induction  of  Premature  Labour.     By  J.  Bruntok. 

2.  Arlijiciallnduction  of  Lahow  on  account  of  threatening  Asphyxia 
from  Oompliealinp  Ovarian  Tumour.     By  Or.  HiRTMiMiT. 

3.  The  Formation  of  Projecting  Lipi  or  Fold*  on   the  Posterior 
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Surface  of  the  Bymphyri*  Pubit  in  ilt  relation  to  Labour.     By 

Dr.  Hehnio. 
4.  On  Face  Freteniatiom.     By  Dr.  SpoNbly. 
6.  Labour  obttruoted  bg  the  spontaneous  Entry  of  the  two  Head* 

into  the  Peloit  in  a  Turin-birth.     By  Dr.  Biktbl. 

6.  A  Que  of  Cmtarian  Section  for  Oateomalaeic  Felvia.     By  Dr. 

7.  On  the  Complication  <f  Childbed  in  the  Fibrom  Polypi  of  the 

Utertie.     By  Dr.  Hokwitz. 

8.  Strychnia  in  defective  Uterine  Contraction.     By  C.  HahsfIELD 
Jo»ES. 

9.  Abortion  canted  by  Variola  Stemorrhagica,      By  Dr.  Paiilioki. 

10.  On    Stature  of  the    Vagina    in  Labour.      By  Dr.   Bbaxtoit 

HlOEB. 

11.  Ifotei  of  a  Que  of  Separation  of  the   Uterut  from  the  Body  by 

Laceration    during    Labour.      By  T.    Paget    &nd   B.  E.    C. 
Dertoit. 

12.  Obeervalioni  on  a  Que  of  Sudden  Death  after  Delivery  from 
Embolism  of  the  Pulmonary  Artery.     By  Dr.  W.  S.  Platfaib. 

18.  Subeutaneout  Injection  of  Morphia  and  Aconite  in  Convulsions 
a/ier  Labour.     By  E.  M.  Bowstead,  M.D. 
Two  Cases  of  Cephalotripsy  to  the  afterfoltowing  Sead  in  Supture 
of  the  Uterus.     By  Dr.  Gbembkb. 

15.  Uterine  Abscess  in  Childbed  {Thrombosis — Embolism),  unavailing 
Transfusion.     By  Dr.  Hewsig. 

16.  Spondylolisthesis.     By  Dr.  Esdeb. 

17.  Mead  Presentations  and  Pelvic  Presentations  in  a  fat,  contracted 

Pelvis,    By  Dr.  Hoeniho. 

1.  Dr.  Brunton  relates  six  casee,  and  states  arguments  in  favour 
of  Lazare witch's  plan  of  injecting  water  at  the  fundus  of  the  uterua. 
In  some  cases  labour  set  in  immediately,  in  some  as  late  as  twenty- 
fire  hours  after  the  injection.^  Olasgotn  Med.  Jown.,  Feb.,  1869. 

2.  In  a  woman  pregnant,  and  afflicted  with  an  ovarian  tumour, 
the  genitals  became  excessively  ^edematous,  rendering  scarifications 
necessary.  Dyspncea  became  extensive  through  thedouble  pressure. 
It  was  determined  to  induce  labour.  A  sponge  was  placed  in  the 
OS  uteri,  then  a  catheter,  and  the  labour  took  place.  A  child, 
weighing  5f  lbs.,  alive,  was  bom.  The  placenta  was  cast.  The  cyst 
grew  rapidly  after  the  labour,  and  the  oedema  also  increased,  bo  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  ninth  week,  it  was  necessary  to  puncture  the  cyst. 
The  patient  recorered,— .afwi.^  QehurUh.,  1869. 

8.  Dr.  Hennig  calls  attention  to  the  not  in&equent  projection 
formed  behind  the  i^mphysis  pubis  by  the  everaion  of  the  ossa  pubis 
at  the  line  of  junction.  This  mostly  happens  in  rachitic  subjects, 
and  may  lead  to  dystocia.  Hennig  relates  three  examples.  In  one 
case  Hennig  says  the  excrescence  disappeared  during  childbed. — Ibid. 

4.  Dr.  Spondly  discusses  the  history  of  face-labours  by  analysis  of 
66  cases,  of  which  28  occurred  in  hospital  and  26  in  private  practice ; 
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27  were  first  labours,  29  ia  plaripars.  Of  the  children,  29  were 
boys,  24  girls.  In  hospital  28  cases  ended  spontaiieously,  4  by 
forceps,  and  by  Gnsarian  section  after  death  caused  by  internal  hs- 
morrhage.  In  prirate  only  7  cases  ended  spontaneously,  18  by 
forceps,  1  by  turning,  2  by  cephalotripsy.  The  contrast  between 
hospital  ana  private  practice  is  explained  b^  the  &ct  that  in  private 
the  practitioner  is  almost  eiclusivel;  called  m  to  difiScolt  cases.  Five 
mothers  died  of  the  spontaneous  labours,  2  resulted  in  low  of  the 
child.  Of  the  artificial  labours,  in  19  the  child  was  lost.  There  is 
nothing  definite  as  to  the  production  of  the  malposition,  or  as  to 
rules  of  treatment. — Ibid. 

6.  Dr.  Kintel's  case  is  as  follows: — A  midwife  found  a  breed) 

Eresentation.  Extraction  was  effected  as  far  as  the  shoulders.  The 
ead  resisted.  Bintel  called  in^  found  a  second  child  in  utero. 
He  applied  forceps,  and  to  his  astoniahment  dehvered  this  second 
child  first.  The  first  then  followed.  The  child  delivered  by  forceps 
and  mother  did  well. 

6.  The  subject  of  Br.  Fosbender's  operation  was  a  woman,  »t.  31, 
pregnaot  for  the  fifth  time.  Osteomalacia  had  probably  begun  in 
her  third  pregnancy.  Her  dwelling  was  damp ;  her  food  chiefiy 
potatoes,  coft"ee,  and  bread ;  her  condition  generally  one  of  distress. 
Being  in  labour,  an  endeavour  was  first  made  to  open  up  the  pelvis 
by  the  hand :  this  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  Crosarian 
section  became  necessary.  It  was  done  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
A  living  chUd  was  extracted,  which  with  the  mother  did  well. — Ibid. 

Dr.  Faabender  gives  reference  to  other  cases,  in  which  the  pelvis 
was  expanded  by  the  hand.  In  discussion  upon  the  case  it  was 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Levy,  of  Copenhagen,  that  osteo- 
malacia was  frequently  observed  in  a  prison  in  that  town,  where  the 
women  were  fed  on  horseflesh  j  but  it  was  admitted  that  othercauses 
might  have  influence. 

7.  Horwitz  discusses  at  length  the  history  of  the  complication  of 
polypi  with  pregnancy.  In  relation  to  childbed,  he  says,  the  com- 
plication is  dangerous  to  life,  less  through  btemorrhsge  than  through 
metamorphosis  of  the  tissues  of  the  polypus.  Expulsion  following 
gangrene  is  very  rare  ;  inversion  of  the  uterus,  also,  is  rare.  With 
advanoiug  involution  the  polypus  commonly  shrinks,  at  times  quite 
disappears.  The  most  important  couditiou  of  all  has  been  little 
noticed.  All  the  conditioiis  for  iufiammation  and  thrombotic  pro- 
cesses in  the  polypi  are  present;  the  infiammation  spreads  to  the 
uterus,  is  developed  in  a  richly- vascular  seat,  and  leads  to  suppura- 
tion uid  its  consequences — septic  infection.  To  avoid  these  Horwita 
urges  prompt  excision  of  the  polypus.  He  relates  four  cases  which 
distinctly  confirm  the  foregoing  conclusions. — 8t.  Feteribwgh  Med. 
ZUehr.,  1868. 

8.  Dr.  C  H.  Jones  believes  that  strychuia  has  a  valuable  power  of 
inducing  contraction  of  the  uterus  after  labour.  He  cites  oae  case. 
The  dose  be  recommends  is  one  thirtieth  to  one  twentieth  of  a  grain 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  This  dose,  given  to  the  mother,  he  thinks, 
is  not  dangerous  to  the  suckhng  infant. — The  Practitioner,  1869. 
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9.  Dr.  Fanlicki  observed,  id  tbe  hoapital  at  Hamburg,  three  c»«a 
of  variola  bmnorrbagica  in  pregnant  women.  Abortion  set  in  with 
violent  symptomB,  fever  increased,  and  death  followed.  In  one  case 
the  woman  was  four  muoths  gone.  Flooding  followed  the  expulsion 
of  the  OTum.  AtOopty — A  small  show  of  pet«chiie  on  the  breast  and 
legs;  under  the  puimonaiypleurffi  numerous  punctate  ecchymoses. 
Hwrnorrhagic  spots  were  found  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
trachea  and  bronchi,  and  in  many  other  tissuea  throughout  the  body. 
—MoK.f.  Oeburltk.,  1869. 

10.  Dt.  Hicks  discusses  the  mode  in  which  laceration  of  the  vagina 
is  produced  in  illustratioo  of  a  case  of  alleged  malapraxis,  in  which 
the  uterus  was  entirely  separated,  and  came  away  with  the  placenta 
attached.  He  shows  that  toe  transverse  or  circular  rent  of  the  vagina 
is  effected  by  the  uterus  itself. —Zonee^  1869. 

11.  Messrs.  Paget  and  Denton  narrate  a  case  in  confirmatioD  of 
the  explanation  given  of  the  case  referred  to  by  Dr.  Hicks.  8.  F — 
was  delivered  after  a  labour  of  ordinary  severity  by  a  midwife.  The 
placenta  was  removed  with  little  traction  twentv  minutes  after  the 
birth.  To  this  was  attached  the  whole  uterus,  Fallopian  tubes,  and 
ovaries.  The  woman  died  in  forty-five  minutes.  It  seemed  clear 
that  the  rupture  was  not  caused  by  any  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
midwife.  It  is  observed,  with  perfect  truth,  that  no  force  can  be 
applied  to  lacerate  the  uiems  from  its  pelvic  attachments  until  it  is 
inverted,  and  wholly  outside  the  vulva.  Keith  er  in  this  case,  nor  in 
the  preceding,  was  the  uterus  inverted. — Brit.  Med.  Jovm.,  1869. 

12.  Dr.  Play&ir  relates  a  case  of  death  from  embolism,  rendered 
especially  valuable  by  the  post-mortem  history.  J.  Mi — ,  nt.  21, 
six  months  pregnant,  went  into  King's  CoUege  Hospital,  and  was 
operated  upon  for  fissure  in  the  rectum  on  the  5th  December.  On 
the  13th  ^ulee  and  temperature  rose,  and  respirations  rose  to  40. 
Labour  pains  set  in,  and  the  child  was  expelled  next  day.  "  Extreme 
dyspnoea,  countenance  excessively  pale,  &ce  expressing  extreme 
anxiety.  No  pulse  at  wrist,  nor  at  the  posterior  tibial  artery. 
Soundis  of  heart  almost  nil."  She  called  incessantly  for  air,  said  she 
was  being  suffocated.  She  died  at  7.46  a.m.,  and  during  the  last  few 
seconds  the  face  was  convulsed.  Autopiy — Lun^s  quite  healthy ; 
heart  healthy.  The  right  side  was  extremely  distended,  also  the 
large  veins  of  the  neck  and  the  two  earn ;  left  ventricle  small,  pul- 
monary veins  nearly  empty.  The  right  side  was  filled  with  a  soft 
black  coaguiam  ;  it  appeared  to  be  a  recent  post-mortem  clot.  At 
the  bifurcation  of  the  pulmonary  artery  plugs  of  firm  Gbrine  were 
found  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  hlood.  In  the  centre  of 
these  plugs  was  a  piece  of  fibrine  the  size  of  an  almond,  at  the  base 
of  which  was  an  irregular  surface,  which  fitted  closely  to  a  corre- 
sponding rough  surface  in  a  clot  in  the  iliac  vein.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  embolus. — Ibid. 

13.  Dr.  Bowstead  relates  two  cases  in  which  the  subcutaneous 
injection  of  two  minims  of  Fleming's  tincture  of  aconite  and  one  third 
of  a  grain  of  morphia  seemed  remarkably  successful. 

14.  Dr.  Orenser  relates  in  his  "Report  of  the  Events  in  the 
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Dresden  Lying-in  Hospital,"  two  cases  of  mptun  of  the  uterus  in 
whicb  cepbalotripay  was  resorted  to  afber  turning.  In  one  the 
patient  had  prerMusly  undergone  two  hard  labours.  The  true  con- 
jugate was  2"  8'".  The  heMl  iiresented.  After  forty-eight  hours 
labour  severe  pain  waa  felt  in  the  belly,  and  the  head  was  no  longer 
felt  abore  tfae  orim.  A  rent,  3"  long  waa  felt  in  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  uterus.  The  child  was  broi^ht  down  by  turning,  ftud  the 
cephalotryptor  applied.  The  placenta,  which  had  escaped  into  the 
abdominal  cayity,  was  removed.  Hiemorrhage  great.  Patient  died 
two  days  afterwards  with  severe  peritonitis.     The  uterine  walls  near 

i 'unction  of  body  and  cervix  were  extremely  thin.  The  rent  ran 
ougitudinally.  'Second  ca»e. — A  rachitic  woman  had  previously  been 
delivered  by  perforation  and  forceps.  The  conjugate  measured 
2"  6'".  Labour  very  alow ;  head  movable  on  brim.  In  the  midst  of 
considerable  pain  the  uterine  contractions  ceased,  and  the  bead  was 
higher  above  the  brim.  A  rent  was  felt  to  the  right  posteriorly, 
running  from  the  body  of  the  uterus  through  the  neck  to  the  vagina. 
Turning,  extraction,  and  cepbalotripay  were  resorted  to.  Hemor- 
rhage great.  Peritonitis  set  in  immediat«ly,  and  destroyed  the 
patient  on  the  second  day.  Here,  also,  on  section,  a  remarkable 
tbiuuingof  thewombat  the  site  of  laceration  was  found. — MonaU.f. 
OebwU.,  1869. 

15.  Bf.  Hennig  reports  &  case  of  abacess  of  the  nterus,  an  organ 
little  disposed  to  this  affection.  A  woman  recovered  very  slowly 
after  her  second  labour ;  and  after  the  third  and  last,  had  a  severe 
hemorrhage.  This  was  followed  by  secondary  hemorrhage.  In- 
jection of  vinegar  or  perchloride  of  iron  always  stopped  it,  but  it 
returned.  The  uterus  was  low  in  the  pelvia  and  fixed.  Syncope 
repeatedly  occurred,  so  that  transfusion  was  resorted  to.  Blood, 
whipped  and  filtered,  was  used,  but  very  little  could  be  thrown  into  • 
the  veins.  The  patient  died  three  hours  later.  A  fibrinous  clot 
was  found  in  the  vena  cava,  filling  the  right  auricle,  in  which  was 
also  a  loose  thrombus,  probably  an  embolus  from  the  uterine  vein. 
The  fibrinous  clot  extended  into  the  pulmonary  arteries.  In  the 
right  median  vein,  close  to  the  point  of  puncture,  and  nearly  filling 
the  calibre,  was  a  firm  clot,  extending  to  the  basilien.  This  head  no 
doubt  hindered  the  transfusion.  The  lungs  were  (edematous.  The 
uterus  was  fixed  at  the  left  to  the  pelvic  wall.  A  little  above  the  oa 
uteri  were  two  opeDings ;  the  larger  was  the  uterine  cavity,  the 
smaller  led  to  the  left  into  the  cavity  of  an  abscessus  gangrenosus 
parametriticuB.  A  bit  of  decomposing  matter,  resembling  placenta 
adhered.  In  a  branch  of  the  much  distended  left  uterine  vein,  which 
ran  close  to  the  cavity  of  the  abscess,  waa  on  old  decompoaing  throm- 
bus, from  which  a  portion  had  become  detached,  and  become  arrested 

in  the  right  auricle,  and  had  given  rise  to  the  sense  of  oppression 
felt  during  life.  The  author  traced  the  cause  of  the  process  to  the 
penultimat©  labour. — Ibid. 

16.  Dr.  Ender  relates  a  case  of  spondylolisthesis.  A  woman,  et. 
81,  was  admitted  pregnant  at  the  Maternity  at  Frier.  She  looked  well 
formed,  exciting  no  suspicion  that  she  had  pelvic  contraction.     She 
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bad,  howerer,  over-hanging  belly  in  an  extreme  degree.  The  pro- 
montoiy  could  be  reached  by  two  fingers.  The  external  conjugate 
measured  7^";  and  in  taking  this  the  peculiar  abnormality  wob 
discovered,  for  the  aacnim  projected  strongly  backwards,  whilst 
immediately  over  it,  the  lumbar  vertebre  were  pushed  forwards. 
The  woman  said  that  two  years  before  she  had,  wbikt  lifting  a  heavy 
basket,  suddenly  felt  severe  pain  in  the  sacrum,  which  gradually 
Bubsided  in  fourteen  days.  The  basket  is  the  "hotte,"  or,  in 
Gterman, "  tragkorb."  In  using  it  the  person  stoops  as  much  aa 
possible,  so  aa  to  get  the  shoulder-straps  over  the  shoulders,  and 
then  has  to  rise  with  the  burden.  During  this  act  probably  the 
vertebra  slipped  forward  at  a  spot  previously  diseased.  Labour  at 
term  was  waited  for.  The  cervii  dilated  slowly.  The  head  was 
felt  with  difficulty.     After  fifty  hours  the  forceps  vas  applied  with 

¥:eat  difficulty ;  strong  traction  was  used,  but  no  advance  followed. 
he  head  was  then  perforated.  The  child  was  then  extracted. 
Fever  set  in  after  a  few  days.  On  the  twenty-third  day,  on  making 
an  examination,  suddenly  a  sti-eam  of  pus  escaped  from  the  vagina. 
The  patient  died  of  irritative  fever  on  tae  thirtieth  day- 
There  was  complete  apondylalisthesis.  The  last  lumbar  vertebra 
bad  slipped  down  from  the  upper  sacral  vertebra  about  three  inches 
forwards  ;  the  lumbar  spinal  column  was  a  little  rotated,  so  that  the 
right  portion  of  the  projecting  anterior  edge  of  the  fifth  lumbar 
vertebra  was  lower  than  the  left.  The  lumbar  vertebrte  projected 
strongly  int^i  the  pelvic  cavity.  No  intervertebral  cartilage  could  be 
discovered.  The  cause  had  obviously  been  a  caries  of  the  surfaces 
of  the  bones. — Mid. 

17.  Dr.  Hoening,  of  Bonn,  lelstes  a  very  interesting  case  in  illus- 
tration of  the  practice  of  delivering  by  the  feet  in  contracted  pelvis. 
A  woman  wholiad  been  delivered  at  term  of  six  dead  children,  came 
under  observation  at  the  obstetric  clinique  in  four  subsequent  preg- 
nancies. In  each  of  these  labour  was  induced  at  about  seven 
months.  In  two  the  child  presented  by  the  head,  and  was  bom 
dead  J  in  two  it  presented  by  the  breech  or  feet,  and  was  bom  alive. 
He  says  the  adaptation  of  the  first-coming  bead  to  the  deformed 
pelvis  is  small,  and  that  the  fear  of  compression  of  the  coid  when 
the  bead  cornea  last  is  also  small. — Ibid. 


IV.— The  Nsw-Bons  Child. 

1.  Simple  Mode  of  Performing  ArlMcial  Betpiration  in  Asphyxiated 

Children.    By  C.  HiSDPrEtn  Joheb,  M.D- 

2.  TJie  Catheleritation  of  the  Air-pauaget  of  New-born  Ohildren  tfl 
Atphyxia,     By  Dr.  HjLAKE. 

3.  Cage  of  Spina  Sifida  and  Hydrocephabu,  with  Bunting  of  the 
Read.    By  T.  E.  Amtot. 

4.  Spina  Bifida;  Injection  with  Iodine ;  Becovery.     By  M.  Eoux. 
87— XMT,  16 
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6.  Oa  the  Potiibililg  of  an  iTtfant  being  Poitoned  by  Stryehniru 

through  the  medium  ofiti  Mother^*  Milk.    Br  Dr.  Q.  ttiiLBr. 
6,   Vaccination  direct  from  the  Heifer.     By  H.  Blxhc,  M.D. 

1.  Dr.  C.  H.  JoneB  records  a  Bucceaaful  coae  of  asphyxia  ia  s  Dew- 
bom  child,  treated  as  follows i — The  child  was  laid  on  it«  back; 
pressure  was  made  on  the  abdomen;  then  the  child  was  raised 
upright  on  its  seat;  and  so  on  alternately.  This  alternate  pushing 
of  the  diaphragm  upwards  and  its  sinking  comprcBses  and  expands 
the  space  for  the  longs. — The  Fractitioner,  1868. 

2.  Dr.  Haake,  referring  to  tbe  experiments  made  in  Bonn  by 
Schroeder,  gives  three  cases  in  which  he  sucked  out  inspired  fluids 
from  the  air>tubea.  In  two  the  child  recovered;  in  the  one  that 
died  section  showed  mnch  meconium  in  the  fine  bronchi.  A  solid 
catheter  was  used. — Mon.f.  Qeb.,  toI.  i,  1869. 

8.  Mr.  Amyot  says  he  has  vainly  searched  for  a  case  of  hydro- 
cephalus with  a  simuar  termination. — Med.  Timet  and  Gax.,  1869. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Brown,  Bochester,  subsequently  relates  a  case  which 
occurred  under  fais  observation. — Ibid. 

4.  M.  Boux  records  a  case  of  cure  of  very  large  spina  bifida  sac 
by  injection  of  iodine.  Having  made  an  exploratory  puoicture,  and 
drawn  off  about  an  ounce  of  the  fluid,  he  had  the  tumour  so  held  as 
to  occlude  the  opening  into  the  spinal  cord  ;  the  following  solution 
was  then  injected :— Distilled  water  11  drachms,  tincture  of  iodine 
8  drachms,  iodide  of  potassium  180  grains.  Tbe  liquid  was  lefl  in 
the  sac  flve  minutes,  the  sac  being  kneaded  by  the  operator's  liand. 
Tho  solution  was  then  withdrawn  to  tbe  last  drop  by  the  exhausting 
action  of  the  syringe.  In  a  fortnight  there  was  only  a  hard  nucleus 
lefl,  no  lai^;er  than  a  walnut.  M.  Bouz  contends  that  his  success 
was  due  to  the  precautions  adopted. — Bull,  de  Thirapeuli^ue, 
1869. 

5.  Dr.  G.  Harley  communicates  an  important  observation  on  the 
transit  of  poisonous  matters  through  the  mother's  milk  to  the  infant. 
A  child,  whose  mother  was  taking  strychnine  in  medicinal  doses, 
had  peculiar  ihcial  twitchings  and  convulsive  movements  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  These  ceased  when  the  mother  discontinued  tbe 
medicine.  The  mother  manifested  no  physiological  eflTecta. — Lancet, 
1869. 

6.  Dr.  H.  Blanc  is  pursuing  in  Loudon  the  practice  of  vaccinating 
direct  from  the  heifer.  He  fouuds  his  procedure  on  tbe  acknow- 
ledged  deterioration  of  the  primal  human  lymph,  Dr.  Seaton 
contests  this  deterioration.  But  Dr.  Blanc's  conclusion  appears  to 
have  the  balance  of  authority.  He  calls  to  mind  tbe  fact  that  Jenner 
originally  was  content  with  one  puncture,  and  that  the  protection  it 
afforded  was  good,  whilst  now  Dr.  Marson  finds  protection  is  not 
^ood  unless  at  least  four  Tesicles  are  produced,  ta  other  countries 
it  has  been  found  desirable  to  start  afresh,  and  there  seems  to  be 
good  reason  why  we  should  do  the  same.— Zanwj,  1869. 
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The  following  menu«re,  on  account  of  want  of  apace,  are  referred 
to  b;  title  only : 

A  Tubal  Qutation.     By  C.  Hekkiq.     Mm./.  0eburttk.,  ISQS. 

Swelling  and  Jamming  of  the  Antarior  Lw  qf  the  0»  Uteri  a* 
an  ObttaeU  to  Labour.    By  Dr.  Httbeii, — IbM. 

Artificial  Premature  iMomr  on  aaoount  of  Sj/dramniot.  By  Dr. 
HuBEB. — Ibid.    The  cue  ended  iatallr. 

Setrotpecl  <fthe  Health-relationa  of  the  Puerperal  Women  in  the 
Lyiag-in  (Hinique  of  the  JoMsft  Academy  in  Vienna  from  lit  Oct., 
1856,  to  80<A  June,  1867.— iSirf. 

On  the  Infantile  Uterui.     By  Dr.  FiiaBT.— iSW, 

Sietorieal  and  Phytiohgical  Studies  on  Trantfimon  of  Blood.  By 
Dr.  Oa£.     Parifl,  1868. 

Studiet  on  Laeeration*  of  (he  Vulva  and  Perinteum.  By  Dr.  L,  C. 
MoNTPOEX.     Paris,  1869. 

Critical  Study  on  Membranoat  Bi/tmenorrhtea.  By  Dr.  JoLES 
TBOfjDE.     Paris,  1869. 

Twenty-two  Cases  of  Vesico-Vaginal Fistula.  Treated  by  Dr.  C.  L. 
HEPP.NEB,  of  St.  Petereburg.— Jfon./  GeburUk.,  1869. 

Prolapsus  of  the  Uterus  containing  a  Child,  between  the  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Months.     By  W.  Allisboh. — Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  1869. 

Observations  on  Vaginal  Cystocele  and  its  Treatment.  By  M.  De- 
UAnqrAT.— £u;/.  OSn.  de  Thirap.,  1669. 

Chntribulions  to  the  Pathology  of  the  Ovum;  Mmmorrhages  through 
Premature  Detachment  of  ike  Placenta.  By  Prof.  Heqae  and  Prof. 
RuD.  Maieb.— .ircA./  Seilhinde,  1869. 

The  Causes  ofBetention  (f  Urine  after  Labour.  By  Mattel — 
Journ.  de  Mid.  et  de  Ch.  Prat.  Mattel  thinks  it  often  due  to  the 
Bhorteniog  and  consequent  folding  or  bending  of  the  urethra  that 
takes  place  after  labour. 

E^ht  Cases  of  Placenta  Pravia.  By  T.  G.  Thomab. — Amer.  Joum. 
<ifObttetrioi,  1S68. 

The  Seclum  in  its  Selations  to  Uterine  Disease.  By  H,  B.  Stobbe. 
—Ibid. 

Case  of  Ruptwre  of  the  Vagina  during  Labour — Child  partly  mithin 
Abdominal  Cavity  for  several  hours.  By  T.  B.  Btibuho. — Amer. 
Jburw.  qf  Obstetrics,  1868.     Eecovery. 

Abstract  of  Cases  in  which  the  Inverted  Uterus  teas  removed. — Ibid., 
Aug.,  1868. 

On  the  Pathological  Labours  of  Animals.  By  Dr.  Hehmio.— 
MonaU.f.  OeburUk.,  vol.  i,  1869. 

AUo,  On  the  Milk  and  Lactation  in  AnimaU."lbid. 

A  Case  of  Aeardiacus.    By  Dr.  Cbede. 
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CHKONICLE   OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 
By  HiKET  PowEB,  F.H.C.S.,  M.B.  Loud,, 

OphUmlmu;  Biir[coii  to  St.  Gcorte'i^UHpiUl. 


DlOESTIOIf. 

1.  E.  Pflii;0£U.     On    the    Gages   of  the    Saliva.     ('Archiv.  f.    d. 
Gesammte  Physiologie,"  Band  i,  1868,  p.  638.) 

2.  D.  C.  Heitzmahm.     Oit  the  Villi  of  the  Small  IntetHne.     {'SJtz- 

ungsberiehte  der  Kaia.  Aknd.  d.  Wisa.  zu  "Wien,'  1868,  Bd.  Iviii, 

p.  268.) 
8.  MM.  Leobos  and  Oinuua.     Experimental  Invetltyation*  on  tie 

Mooemente  <if  the  IntetHne.     '£obia'a  Journal  de  rAtutomie,' 

6m«  ADii4e,  1869,  p.  163.) 
4.  J.  BiQKB.     On  the  Ahtorplion  of  Mbwminoue  Suhtianeet  in  the 

Large  IntetHne.    ('  SitsunRsbenclite  der  Konig.  Ba/er  Akad. 

derWisBeiiBchaft,'  1868,  Bd.  ii,  p.  511.) 

1.  The  aniDuls  emplojed  in  Pflueer's  experimentB  were  dogs.  In 
the  first  animal,  which  had  probably  been  fed  on  vegetable  diet, 
100  cc.  of  saliva  ooniained — 

OiygeD       .,..., 
Uti«onibLiied  cstLodIc  aclil .... 
Carbonio  add  eliminated  after  addilJoD  of  PO, 
Total  carbonla  adil  .  ,  .  , 

Kitrogea     ...... 

The  saliva  of  a  second  animal,  to  which  animal  diet  had  been  Ireely 
given,  yielded — 

Oxygen       .....  .06  per  cent. 

Uncombmed  carbonic  acid  ....    22'6        „ 

CO,  eliminated  after  addition  of  phoaphoric  acid   .    12*2         „ 
Total  carbonii:  add  ....    61-7        „ 

Nitrogen    .  .  .  .  .  .      08        „ 

The  krge  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  saliva,  exceeding  that 
of  any  other  animal  fluid,  is  very  remarkable. 

2.  Dr.  Heitzmann  observes  that  if  a  piece  of  the  smaU  intestine 
of  an  animal  that  has  just  been  slaughtered  be  placed  in  a  light 
yellow  solution  of  chromic  acid,  lively  contractions  occur;  and  whilst 
certain  Begmente  nre  strongly  contracted,  others  ore  extended,  and 
they  remain  bo  in  death.  Uu  examination  of  t!)c  projecting  portion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  near  the  surface  of  section  the  villi  will  be 
seen  of  large  size,  forming  flattened  cones,  more  thinly  scattered  than 
those  situated  more  within  the  lumen  of  the  tube,  in  the  contracted 
portion  of  which  the  villi  appear  as  cylindrical,  thread-like  bodies,  pro- 
jecting strongly  from  the  Burface.    From  these  and  other  appear- 
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anceB  he  considers  bimstilf  justified  in  stating,  first,  that  the  form  of 
the  villi  of  the  small  intestine  is  not  fixed,  but  is  dependent  on  the 
contraction  of  the  intestinal  tube,  and  varies  between  a  cylinder  and 
a  cone,  and  that  continuous  changes  of  form  are  effected  in  them 
through  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intentine ;  and,  secondly, 
that  tho  external  muscular  layers  of  the  small  intestine,  including 
hoth  the  transverse  aud  longitudinal  layers,  are  antagonistic  in  their 
action  to  the  muscular  layer,  consisting  also  of  both  transverse  and 
longitudinal  bundles,  found  in  and  under  the  mucous  membrane. 
Dr.  Heitzmann  goes  ou  to  remark  that  if  the  villi  of  an  adult  rabbit 
be  examined  under  the  microscope  the  epithelial  cells  will  be  found, 
in  almost  all  instances,  detached  from  the  stroma  of  the  villus,  and 
this  even  when  the  greatest  core  has  been  taken  in  mauipulating  the 
preparation,  the  chink  between  the  two  being  larger,  the  flatter 
the  form  of  the  villus.  This  separation  is  due  to  Uie  strong  con- 
tractions of  the  muscular  fibre  cells  of  the  villi,  and  is  less  apparent 
or  altogether  absent  in  perfectly  fresh  specimens  from  very  young 
animals.  Moreover,  at  the  apex,  in  all  but  about  10  per  cent,  of  the 
villi,  large  numbers  of  peculiar  cells  are  present,  the  protoplasm 
of  which  contains  many  corpuscles  of  a  pale  or  deep  green  tint.  A. 
few  particles  of  similar  colour  lie  loose  in  the  stroma  of  the  villi. 
These  corpuscles,  vrhich  are,  in  truth,  chlorophyll  granules,  are  not 
found  in  fcetal  rabbits,  but  tbey  appear  immediately  after  food  has 
been  taken,  whether  consisting  of  straw,  oats,  or  green  food ;  only 
with  the  former  kinds  of  food  they  were  yellowish  or  yellowish  green, 
nnd  with  the  latter  more  or  less  deep  green  ;  aud  auo  with  starchy 
food,  as  with  meal,  bread,  end  potatoes.  The  question  arises  at  once, 
how  do  these  thlorophy  11  par  tides  penetrate  into  the  protoplasmic  celt- 
like masses  found  in  the  viUi.  In  some  experiments  previous  to  those 
now  recorded,  Dr.  Ileitzmann  observed  the  presence  of  an  opening  at 
the  apex  of  the  villi,  bounded  by  the  thickened  walls  of  the  adjoining 
epithelial  cells.  It  was  of  a  crater  form  at  the  orifice  directed  from 
the  interior  of  the  villus,  that  is,  towards  the  lumen  of  the  intestine, 
then  became  constricted,  again  enlarge,  and  finally  became  continuous 
with  tho  cavity  of  the  central  lacteal.  On  each  side  this  lacteal 
canal  is  hmited  by  a  muscular  band,  which  can  be  followed  into 
close  proximity  with  the  epithelial  cells.  The  canal  is  filled  with 
granules  (fatf).  In  some  instances  two  canals  may  be  seen.  Further 
and  more  recent  observations  confirmed  those  just  described.  Yet 
he  has  not  been  able  to  convince  himself  that  the  green  particles 
enter  into  the  interior  of  the  villi  through  the  route  indicated,  that 
is  through  an  opening  at  the  apex  of  the  villi.  M.  Heitzmanu  regurda 
the  beaker-  or  goblet-cells  found  on  the  villi,  and  respecting  which 
there  has  been  so  much  recent  controversy,  as  empty  epithelial  cells, 
the  protoplasm  of  which  has  escaped,  and  the  sheatn  of  which  is 
alone  left.     In  this  he  is  in  accordance  with  Donders. 

3.  In  the  current  number  of  Bob  in' s  '  Journal  del' Anatomie,'  MM". 
Legros  and  Onimus  completes  a  serie  of  investigations  on  the 
movemente  of  the  intestines  undertaken  by  them  in  ^e  laboratories 
of  histology  and  of  physiology  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  they 
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thus  lom  up  the  remits  they  bare  obtained.  The  seta  of  reBpin- 
tion  luid  eipirfttion  induce  changes  of  teniion  in  the  inteetine  which 
vary  with  toe  mode  of  respiration.  The  moTemeote  peculiar  aud 
proper  to  the  inteitine  are  of  three  kinds :  1,  The  peristaltic  more- 
meut,  which  is  the  normal  movemeat.  2.  The  antiperietsltic ;  and 
8.  Constriction.  Erery  peristaltic  action  is  charactensed  by  a  brisk 
retraction  (reBserrement)  followed  by  a  detention  which  persistB  for 
some  space  of  time.  Feriatoltio  movements  can  propagate  them- 
selves independently  along  a  limited  portion  of  the  canal  i  after  a 
series  of  contractions  there  is  usually  «  prolonged  period  of  repose. 
The  contractions  are  most  frequent  in  the  upper  part  of  the  intes- 
in  their  extent,  duration,  and  form.  The  tracing  oDtaincd  from  the 
tinal  canal,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  exceed  eighteen  in  the  minute. 
The  contractions  of  the  laive  differ  from  thoae  of  the  small  intestine 
intestine  during  the  act  of  defecation  is  peculiar,  and  is  analogous  to 
that  obtained  after  poisoning  by  strrchnia.  The  moTements  of  the 
stomadi  are  not  so  regular  and  orderly  as  those  of  the  intestine,  and 
they  present  two  forms  according  to  whether  they  are  observed 
at  the  cardiac  or  at  the  pyloric  extremity.  Antiperistaltic  moTC- 
mentfl  do  not  combine  or  become  continuous  with  peristaltic  more- 
ments.  A  ^ristaltic  movement  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  nerve- 
cells  of  the  intestinal  walla,  or  the  smooth  muscular  fibres  contained 
in  them.  These  cells  themselves  are  subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
cwliac  plexus  and  of  the  cerebro- spinal 'centres.  Arrest  of  the 
arterial  circulation  augments  or  induces  peristaltic  movements,  but 
no  analogous  effect  is  produced  by  stopping  the  flow  of  blood  tbroneh 
the  veins.  This  pathological  condition  will  not  serve  to  explain  the 
movements  observed  in  a  state  of  health. 

Induction — i.  e.  interrupted — currents  applied  directly  to  the  intes- 
tines occasion  contraction  at  the  poles,  but  the  portion  lying  between 
the  poles  is  relaxed.  Continuous  currents,  on  the  other  hand,  abolish 
peristaltic  movements,  and  occasion  a  diminution  of  tension  if  the  cur< 
rent  pursue  the  normal  direction  of  the  contraction,  or  an  increase  if  the 
direction  of  the  current  is  opposed  to  it.  Galvanism  of  tho  spinal  cord 
(continuous  current)  notably  increases  the  peristaltic  contractions  at 
tlie' moment  at  which  it  is  applied.  Induction  currents  applied  to  the 
splancbnicB  occasion  progressive  increase  of  the  tension  witnout  deter- 
mining peristaltic  movements.  Continuous  currents  applied  to  the 
splanchnicB  or  to  the  mesenteric  nerves  or  plexus,  occasion  peristaltic 
contractions.  Interrupted  currents  applied  to  the  pneumogaatrics 
cause  dilatation  of  the  intestine,  in  which  condition  it  remains. 
This  phenomenon  takes  place  by  reflex  action.  The  stomach,  on  the 
other  hand,  nndergooB  immediate  contraction.  Continuous  currents 
of  moderate  power  applied  to  the  pueumogastrics  act  but  slightly  on 
the  intestines  ,but  arrest  both  the  normal  and  pathological  contractions 
of  the  stomach.  Direct  excitation  of  the  small  intestine  by  pricking 
or  otherwise  produces  in  the  first  instance  a  temporary  arrest  of 
movement,  which  is  immediately  followed  by  energetic  contraction. 
Ice-cold  water  arrests  the  peristaltic  movements,  at  the  same  time 
{troducing  contraction;  warm  water  renders  the  movements  more 
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actire.  "Water  charged  with  chlorideof  Bodium  augmentstheenei^ 
of  the  morementa  ;  and  croton  oil  and  jpecacuanlia  also  induce  con- 
troctionii,  vhich  augment  the  ordinary  peristaltic  movements.    Saline 

Surgatires  do  not  augment  the  energjr  of  the  contractiooB.  Small 
osea  of  atropine  augment  the  ordinary  penataltic  movements, 
whilst  a  large  dose  aboIisheB  them.  Morphia  renders  the  oontrac- 
tioDS  slower  vrithout  altogether  arresting  them.  Poisonous  doses  of 
strychnine  cause  cootraction  increasing  during  the  paroxysms  of 
general  convulaion.  The  paper  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  is 
illustrated  by  numerous  tracings, 

4.  That  absorption  of  BubstanceB  in  a  state  of  solation  takes 
place  in  the  large  intestine,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  inspissatioa 
of  the  chyme  that  occors  in  this  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
by  the  effects  of  the  injection  of  remedial  and  poisonous  agents. 
But  nothing  is  certainly  known  in  regard  to  the  absorption  of  albn* 
men,  since  even  the  experiments  of  Steinhaiiser,  who  introduced 
fragments  of  albumen  through  a  fistulous  opening  into  the  ascending 
colon  of  a  woman,  admit  of  doubt.  In  fact,  tbe  solution  of  albumen 
in  the  small  intestine,  as  maintained  by  Zander  and  BuBch,  is  op- 
posed by  the  observations  of  Thiry,  who  found  the  pure  intestinal 
fluid  to  have  no  solvent  power  on  albuminous  compounds,  with  the 
exception  of  fibrin.  According  to  modern  physiological  doctrines, 
albumen,  on  account  of  its  colloidal  properties,  is  not  capable  of 
being  absorbed  in  the  intestine,  unless  it  lias  been  aubjected  to  the 
action  of  gastric  or  pancreatic  juice,  and  thus  has  undergone  con- 
version into  peptone ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  conversion 
can  occur  in  the  large  intestine,  when  raw  or  cooked  albuminous 
compounds  are  introduced  into  them.  Kow,  a  means  of  determining 
whether  absorption  of  albumen  has  taken  place  in  an  animal,  is 
afforded  by  tbe  examination  of  the  urine  of  the  dog.  In  this  animal 
the  variation  in  the  amount  of  nitrogen  daily  discharged  when  the 
animal  is  in  equilibrium,  does  not  vary  much  more  than  one  gramme, 
which  is  equal  to  about  two  grammes  of  urea.  A  preliminary  experi- 
ment was  first  made  on  the  absorption  which  occurs  in  tne  large 
intestine  in  the  animal  used  in  M.  Baaer's  experiments,  which  con- 
sisted in  injecting  a  solution  of  common  salt  into  the  rectum,  and 
then,  if  no  oiarrhcea  followed,  it  was  found  that  the  amount  of  this 
salt  in  the  urine  was  doubled.  The  result,  therefore,  waa  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  gave  promise  that  the  amount  of  albumen  absorbea 
from  the  same  cavitr  could  be  ascertained  in  the  same  way.  In 
further  experiments  it  was  found  that  solutions  of  peptones  were 
absorbed  with  facility,  an  excess  of  eight  grammes  of  urea  appearing 
in  the  urine.  On  injecting  a  considerable  quantity  of  raw  albumen 
that  had  been  well  whipped,  no  increase  of  nitrogen  in  the  urinary 
excretion  was  observed ;  out  if  with  the  albuminous  solution  a  solu- 
tion of  common  salt  were  injected,  absorption  of  both  into  the  blood 
took  place;  for  besides  the  increase  of  the  chloride  of  sodium, 
amounting  to  about  72  grammes  in  tbe  urine,  there  was  also  an 
-augmentation  of  the  urea,  amounting  to  about  six  grammes.  This 
increase  is  so  considerable,  that  it  cannot  be  referred  to  the  increased 
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metftmorpboBifl  and  disintegration  of  the  haily  constituenta  occasioned 
br  the  common  salt.  Moreover,  prcviouB  experiments  had  shows 
that  ao  augmeDtadon  of  the  common  salt  amounting  to  ten  grammeB, 
in  the  urine,  was  only  accompanied  hy  an  increaBO  of  15  gramme  of 
nrea.  The  absorption  of  undigested  albumen  in  the  large  intestine, 
effected  by  the  addition  of  common  salt,  is  very  remarkable,  since  it 
shows  that  albumen  is  not  absorbed  even  in  the  stomach  in  the  form 
of  peptone  ezclusiyelj^;  for  if  the  secretion  of  the  large  intestine 
poisessed  the  power  of  converting  ordinary  albumen  into  the  more 
easiljr  diffusible  peptone,  this  would  also  have  occurred  without  the 
addition  of  the  salt.  Hesults  of  an  equally  striking  character  were 
obtained  with  an  acid  albumen,  namely,  muscle-juice  extracted  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  Here,  also,  absorption  was  proved  to  take  place 
readily,  almost  as  readily,  indeed,  as  peptone,  especially  in  an  extract  of 
meat  that  M.  Bauer  obtained  by  hydraulic  pressure,  and  which  con- 
tained about  15  per  cent,  of  albuminous  compounds.  In  cats  it  was 
found  that  solutions  of  peptone  were  quickly  absorbed  from  the  small 
intestine  when  introduced  into  loops  to  Which  a  ligature  had  been 
applied  in  two  places ;  but  neither  ordinary  nor  acid  albumen  wero 
thus  taken  up,  except  in  small  ouantities,  and  much  water  ezosmoaed 
from  the  blood.  As  regards  the  absorption  of  fat  and  starch  from 
the  large  intestine  of  the  dog,  it  was  found  impossible  to  preserve 
life  for  any  length  of  time  by  these  substances. 
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1.  Dr.  Herts  gives  the  following  as  the  resuUs  of  his  observations 
on  divided  nerves: — (1)  That  union  by  first  intention  is  only  pes- 
Bible  in  those  cases  where  the  destruction  of  the  axis  cylinders 
occasioned  by  inflammation  is  supplied  by  the  growth  and  multi- 
plication of  the  nuclei  contained  in  the  nerve  sheaths.  And  this 
must  take  place  before  paiidytic  degeneration  of  the  peripheric  seg- 
ment of  the  nerve  baa  set  in. 
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(2)  Tliat  iu  those  cases  where  the  cut  extremities  of  the  nerve  are 
geparated  from  one  another,  reparation  only  occurs  where  migrating 
colourless  blood- corpuscles  constitute  the  intermediar;  or  connecting 
material. 

(3)  ir,  however,  the  conversion  of  these  migrating  corpuscles  into 
nerve-fibres  is  partially  prereuted,  they  retain  their  pristine  form 
and  become  pus  corpuscles,  or  undergo  a  conversion  into  connective- 
tissue  cells,  and  thus  outgrowths  proceeding  from  the  central  ex- 
tremity do  not  attain  to  the  periplieric  cut  surface,  but  cross  each 
other  irregularly,  and  form  isolated  tumours  of  large  or  smaller  size, 
on  which  account  the  cells  or  fibres  originatmg  in  the  nuclei  of  the 
sheaths  of  the  peripheric  segment  of  nerve  again  subsequently 
disappear. 

2.  Hi.  Vulpian,  in  correcting  a  misapprehension  into  which  M. 
Lussana  has  fallen  respectiDg  his  views,  statra  that  hie  observations 
clearly  demonstrate — 1.  That  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  chorda  tympani 
are  destined  for  the  submaxillary  gland  ;  and  2ndly,  that  the  chorda 
tympani  suppUes  no  nerve  twig  to  the  tongue,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, it  cannot  in  any  way  minister  to  the  sense  of  taste. 

3.  We  hive  only  space  to  give  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  M. 
Paul  Bert,  on  the  influence  of  various  nerves  on  the  respiratory 
function,  though  they  are  supported  by  many  interesting  expe- 
riments and  illustrated  by  numerous  tracings.  He  states— (1)  That 
respiration  can  be  arrested  by  irritation  of  the  pneumognstic  nerve 
(Traube),  by  irritation  of  the  larynx  (CI.  Bernard),  of  the  nostrils 
(M.  Schiff),  and  of  the  great  majority  of  the  sensory  nerves  (M. 
Schiff),  which  last  assertion  M.  Bert  has,  however,  not  himself  been 
able  to  substantiate.  (2)  The  arrest  of  the  movements  may  occur 
either  in  inspiration  or  in  expiration,  on  excitation  of  any  of  the 
nerves  mentioned,  without  its  being  possible  to  refer  the  influence 
to  a  derived  action  through  some  other  nerve.  (3)  Feeble  excitation 
accelerates  the  respiration ;  a  stronger  one  retards  it ;  one  stiil 
more  powerful  arrests  it.  The  words  "  feeble  "  and  "  strong,"  how- 
ever, have,  as  M.  Bert  observes,  only  a  relative  hearing,  and  must  be 
understood  in  connection  with  the  animal  operated  on,  and  the  state 
of  the  nerve,  so  that  what  is  feeble  in  one  instance  may  be  strong  in 
another,  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Bosenthal,  M.  Bert  believes 
that  the  section  of  the  pneumogastrics  does  not  augment  the  diffi- 
culty of  stopping  the  respiration ;  indeed  death  by  arrest,  on  excita- 
tion, occurs  more  easily  in  these  cases.  (4)  When  the  respiratory 
movements  are  completely  stopped,  the  same  is  also  observed  in 
regard  to  the  general  movements  of  the  animal,  which  remains 
absolutely  motionless.  (5)  Eespiration  may  recommence,  even  during 
tho  period  of  excitation,  and  when  this  is  no  longer  persevered  in, 
the  respiratory  movements  are  almost  always  accelerated.  (6)  The 
stoppage  in  expiration  is  more  easy  to  produce  than  in  inspiration. 
In  some  animals  it  is  impossible  to  effect  arrest  in  inspiration. 
(7)  If  a  sufficiently  powerful  stimulus  be  employed  to  stop  the 
respiration,  or  inspiration,  the  respiratory  movements  can  be  made 
to  stop  instantly  on  the  application  of  the  stimulus  (ia  inspirataon, 
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demi-inapiratioD,  or  expiration),  whether  the  pneumogaatric,  or  the 
UrjDgeal  be  acted  on. 

4.  Oehl  observed  that  a  granulated  appearance  was  induced  on  the 
Bnrfaco  of  the  spleen  in  dogs,  rabbits,  and  especially  in  cats,  when  a 
galvanic  current  was  applied  to  the  peripberic  extremity  of  the 
divided  pneumogaatric  nerves.  The  aspect  presented  waa  exactly 
similar  to  that  produced  by  the  direct  application  of  a  current  to 
the  aubstance  of  the  spleen  itaelf.  The  larger,  aa  well  as  the  finer 
trabecules  subjacent  to  Gliaaon's  capsule  contracted,  and  became 
retracted  towards  the  centre  of  the  organ,  whilst  the  spleen  pulp 
contained  in  their  meshes  protruded  in  the  form  of  granular 
elevations  of  deep  colour.  This  granulated  aspect  occurs  in  old 
hounds,  in  &sting  animals,  and  in  the  spleen  which  has  been  exposed 
to  the  air,  doubtkas,  in  all  inatancea,  from  contraction  of  tbe  mus- 
cular fibres  contained  in  the  trabecules.  The  question  at  once  arises 
in  respect  to  the  granular  appearance  occasioned  in  the  spleen  by 
irritation  of  the  vagus, — is  this  consequent  npon  contraction  of  the 
fibrous  contractile  elements  contained  in  the  trabecnle,  or  is  it  the 
result  of  a  retarding  influence  exerted  npon  the  circulation  by  the 
pneumomstric  leadmg  to  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  apleen- 
pulp  P  In  doga,  the  splenic  vems  of  which  had  been  isolated,  Oehl 
saw  OS  a  result  of  excitation  of  the  vagus  a  retardation  of  tiie  circu- 
lation indicated  by  the  blood  becoming  darker  and  thicker,  ^""rom 
other  and  various  experiments,  Oehl  draws  the  conclusion  that  the 
granular  character  of  the  surface  of  the  spleen,  after  irritation  of 
the  pneumogaatric,  is  due  to  the  double  cause  of  contraction  of  tbe 
splenic  trabecule,  and  also  of  the  vesaels,  and  he  is  inclined  to  think 
ttat  the  enlargements  of  the  spleen  observed  in  the  inhabitants  of 
marshy  districts,  is  due  to  paralysis  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the 
organ  consequent  on  protracted  deficient  innervation.  Lastly,  Oehl 
presents  in  a  tabulated  form  the  relation  which  obtains  under  different 
circumstances  between  tbe  spleen  and  body  weight.  In  seven  large 
and  small  dogs,  which  were  killed  during  digestion,  it  varied  between 
1 ;  1(10  and  1 :  670 ;  whilst  in  sixteen  fasting  dogs  of  various  size  it 
varied  from  1 :  226  to  1 :  621.  Tbe  variation  in  both  categories  was, 
therefore,  as  1 ;  8. 

The  absolute  weight  of  the  body  exerted  no  influence  on  the 
relative  weight  of  the  spleen.  Tbe  results  of  the  observations  of 
Schonfield,  which  were  made  on  rabbits,  are,  therefore,  not  appli- 
cable to  dogs.  Scbonfeld's  numbers  are  thus  given  by  Theile,  the 
reporter  of  Schmidt's '  Jahrbucb,' 

1  I  £100  immedUtelv  utter  the  Ingestion  of  Tood. 
1  1 1137    2  honra 
1  :    738    5     „ 


5.  In  his  second  paper  the  chief  result  obtained  by  Professor  Oehl 
a,  that  the  walls  of  tne  bladder  exercise  an  increased  pressure  on 
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their  contente,  if  an  induction  cturent  of  moderate  power  is  made  to 
pais  through  the  uninjured  TSgus,  or  thtoush  the  centric  extrefflitr 
of  the  divided  TaguK.  The  influence  exerted  ia  therefore  reflectona), 
and  is  probably  conveyed  to  the  intra- medullary  ganglion  of  the 
pneumogaetric  nerves,  and  &om  thence  down  the  cord  to  the  spinal 

rglion,  which  gives  off  motor  flbreB  to  the  bladder,  ihown  to  exist 
the  ezperiments  of  Oiannuzii  and  Budge. 

6.  Although  the  paper  of  Hering  haa  no  reference  to  human 
anatomy  and  pbydology,  yet  the  extenaive  dietribution  of  pigment 
in  the  win,  eye,  and  other  parte  of  man,  renders  the  relation  of  the 
cells  in  which  it  is  contained  a  aubject  of  iaterest.  The  researcbea 
were  undertaken  with  a  view  of  corroborating  or  otherwise  the  atate- 
mente  made  by  previous  ohaervers  in  i^^d  to  the  nature  of  the 
moTcmenta  observed  in  pigment  cella.  The  author  convinced  him- 
self in  the  flret  place  that  the  green  coloration  of  the  skin  in  £ana 
esculenta  and  Hyla  arborea  was  essentially  dependent  on  tho  pre- 
sence of  two  kinds  of  pigment  cells  in  the  akin.  In  the  green 
portions  there  were  found  immediatelT  beneath  the  akin,  and  closely 
BSgregatSd  together,  irregularly  polygonal  yellow  cells,  beneath 
wnich  were  Stellate  cells,  containing  dark  brown  pigment,  in  aome 
parte  with  very  long  procesacs,  'chiefly  occupying  the  middle  epi- 
□ermic  layer.  The  dark  peraiatent  apots  are  caused  by  the  preaenco 
of  pigment  granules  in  the  polygonal  cells  of  the  epidermia.  The 
contents  of  the  yellow  cella  consist  of  a  yellow  fat,  aoluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  of  minute  particlea  of  prismatic  form,  which  strongly 
raf^act  light.  On  removing  the  former  by  aolution,  the  prismatic 
||7«nules  remain,  communicating  a  greyish  appearance  to  the  cella 
similar  to  that  of  tbo  atellate  cella  of  the  uncoloured  part  of  the 
epidermis,  which  also  contain  highly  relxactile  contents.  Similar 
Btellate  cells  are  alao  found  in  the  pure  yellow  portiona  of  the  skin, 
with  similar  granules  and  yellow  fat.  In  those  parts  of  the  body 
which  possess  a  metallic  tint,  as  the  lateral  stria  of  Hyla,  the  pris- 
matic granules  found  in  the  polygonal  yellow  cells,  exhibit  lively 
interference  colours.  By  the  action  of  weak  alkaline  solutions,  the 
granules  are  dissolved,  whilst  the  yellow  colouring  material  remains 
behind  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  globules.  The  solubility  of  this 
in  alcohol  ia  the  cause  of  the  change  of  colour  in  frogs  preserved  in 
alcohol.  After  long  abstinence  the  fat  disappears,  producing  the 
pathological  "  colour  change"  of  authors.  The  physiological  causes 
of  change  of  colour  in  frogs  of  the  above-mentioned  species,  and  even 
in  the  common  frog,  though  leas  strongly  marked,  are  dependent  on 
changes  of  form  in  the  dark  pigment  cells  contained  both  in  the 
cutis  and  in  the  epidermis.  The  brightening  or  increased  cleameaa 
of  colour  ia  due  to  the  Bhrinting  of  the  broad,  branched  proceaaes, 
the  darkening  on  their  eipansion,  so  that  a  lesa  proportion  of  the 
incident  light  ia  absorbed.  The  pigment  cells  can  in  this  way  either 
roll  themselves  up  into  balls,  or  can  so  dilate  as  to  advance  as  far  as 
the  epidermia,  and  envelope  the  yellow  cella  like  a  calyx.  The 
change  of  colour  to  dark  brown  occurs  in  frogs  long  retained  in 
darkness,  but  they  become  lighter  on  exposure  to  diffused  daylight, 
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nd  in  tea  to  fifteen  minuteB  after  exposure  to  direct  sunlight  &ogi 
held  in  the  hand  for  a  httle  while  also  become  brighter  coloured. 
Local  excitation  whether  mechanical  or  by  means  of  the  induced 
cuireut,  causes  the  skin  at  the  part  irritated  to  become  brightec 
coloured,  but,  subBe^juently,  it  assumea  a  darker  tint.  Severe 
pnin  eauBea  the  whole  skin  to  become  brighter,  and  the  same 
effect  is  produced  by  electrical  excitation  of  the  Bpiuol  cord,  aud 
poisoning  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  atrychuis,  hut  here,  ngaiu, 
darbeuiDg  succeeds.  Irritation  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  usually  but  not 
always  induces  brightening  of  the  ekiu  of  the  limb.  Local  altera- 
tions of  colour  by  electrical  excitation  of  nerves  distributed  to  par- 
ticular portions  of  akin  was  rarely  noticed,  hut  such  were  sometimes 
observed  after  subcutsneous  section.  Portions  of  skin  detached  and 
kept  in  a  moist  chamber  became  constantly  clearer,  though  after 
some  days  a  darkening  waa  frequently  observed.  Mechanical  pres- 
sure, so  long  as  it  waa  applied  but  no  longer,  caused  a  brightening. 
So  far,  these  observations  ahow  the  operation  of  the  nervous  system 
on  the  movements  of  the  pigment  cells,  and  agree  well  with  the 
results  of  previous  inquirers.  But  it  was  further  shown  that  the 
circulation  plays  an  important  r61e  in  effecting  changes  of  colour, 
and  that  the  operation  of  the  nervous  sjstemprobably  takes  place 
in  an  indirect  manner  through  the  vessels.  The  observations  were 
found  to  be  most  satisfactory  when  made  on  the  web  of  the  foot  of 
dark-coloured  frogs,  in  which  tho  pigment  cells  are  large  ond  easily 
obBervable,  and  in  their  evanescent  condition  are  fully  expanded, 
with  their  processes  filled  with  the  dark  pigment.  The  frogs  ope- 
rated on  were  kept  in  the  dark  in  order  to  exclude  the  influence  of 
light.  On  tying  the  femoral  artery,  a  brightening  of  the  colour  was 
invariably  perceived  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  to  half  on  hour, 
providiDg  the  circulation  through  the  numerous  cutaneous  vessels 
was  intercepted  by  a  circular  incision  round  the  thigh.  Ligature  of 
the  femoral  vein  was  usually  followed  by  the  same  effect,  and  con- 
stantly, if  the  whole  limb  was  surrounded  by  a  firm  ligature  so  as  to 
produce  general  (edema.  On  releasing  the  ligature,  the  contracted 
pigment  cells  again  assumed  the  stellate  form.  If  the  limbs  were 
completely  amputated  and  ligatures  applied  to  prevent  loss  of  blood, 
both  the  &og  and  the  limb  became  bright,  but  after  a  few  hours 
the  animsl  resumed  its  dark  colour,  whUst  the  leg  remained  bright ; 
sudden  ablation  of  the  heart  caused  rapid  and  permanent  bright- 
ening. As  a  general  rule,  however,  when  the  animal  ia  hilled,  it 
becomes  bright,  and  a  similar  result  follows  the  injection  of  distilled 
water  or  weak  solution  of  common  salt.  Woorara  in  the  first  stage 
causes  brightening,  but  with  continued  administration  of  small  doses 
the  skin  assumed  quite  a  dark  colour.  The  action  of  woorara  did 
not  appear  to  be  dependent  upon  excitation  of  the  vsso-motor  nerves 
unless  in  consequence  of  respiratory  trouble,  since  when  the  spinal 
cord  was  divided  near  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  same  effects  were 
observed.  In  order  to  determine  whether  excitation  of  the  vaso-mot«r 
centres  caused  a  change  of  colour,  the  spinal  cord  was  divided  in  a  ' 
number  of  froga  below  the  respiratory  centre,  and  the  animals  placed 
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in  company  with  healthy,  dark- coloured  frogs,  in  boiled  eool  water, 
80  that  the  reapiratioD  was  checked,  and  it  vaa  found  that  whilst  tbo 
Bound  froga  become  bright  after  frooi  a,  quarter  to  half  an  hour,  the 
majorityof  the  mutilated  froee  remained  dark.  But  if  in  the  latter  one 
of  the  femoral  arteries  was  ligatured,  the  akin  of  that  limb  became 
bright.  On  section  of  the  spinal  cord  below  the  giving  off  of  the 
nerres  of  the  upper  extremity,  the  skin  of  these  parts  in  some  frogs 
became  bright,  woilst  that  of  the  hinder  extremities  remained  dark. 
On  the  whole,  the  author  considers  it  to  be  clearly  proved  that  the 
movements  of  the  pigment  cells  are  essentially  dependent  on  dis- 
turbances of  the  circulation.  Other  ezperimeuts  showed  that  the 
contractility  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  pigment  cells  is  exalted  by 
moderate  elevation  ol  temperature,  and  is  diminished  by  depression. 
The  voluntary  change  of  colour  observed  in  frogs  kept  at  a  high 
temperature,  is  probably  the  result  of  disturbance  of  the  circulation 
determined,  as  Cyon  has  shown,  by  the  diminished  energy  of  the 
heart  at  such  temperature. 

Anatomical  and  PJiynohgtcal  OhtereatioM  made  on  the  Sodiet 
of  Decapitated  Criminalt.  By  M,  BOBlir.  ('  Journal  de 
TAnatomie,'  1869,  p.  69. 

This  paper,  which  for  the  most  part  is  interesting  in  a  medico-legol 
point  of  -new,  contains,  nevertheless,  some  physiological  points  which 
are  worthy  of  notice,  and  which  will  here  be  curlly  given.  The  sec- 
tion usually  occurs  at  the  level  of  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra,  and  is 
clean,  the  veius  showing  on  the  surface  and  being  collapsed,  the  arteries 
retracted.  The  cavity  of  the  cephalic  portion  of  the  internal  jugular 
vein  is  filled  with  air,  which  has  replaced  the  first  runh  of  blood  that 
has  escaped,  and  air  is  found  in  the  lateral  and  longitudinal  sinuses, 
and  even  in  the  veins  of  tbe  pia  mater,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
where  the  anatomical  disposition  of  the  parts  is  such  that  no  collapse 
of  the  veins  can  take  place.  M.  £obin  has  also  found  air  in  the 
cerebral  and  cerebellar  arteries,  as  far  as  to  tbe  small  branches  dis- 
tributed to  the  pia  mater ;  air  was  also  found  in  the  carotid  and 
subclavian  arteries,  in  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  internal  jugular,  axillary,  aubclavian,  brachia 
cephalic,  and  superior  cava  veins.  There  was  no  air  in  the  vena 
portffi.  A  small  quantity  of  clott«d  blood  was  found  in  the  left  ven- 
tricle, which  M.  Bobin  considers  as  furnishing  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  ventricles  in  their  systole  do  not  discbarge  the  whole  of  the 
blood  they  contain,  which,  however,  has  been  already  fiurly  proved 
by  the  observations  of  Hiffelsheim  and  Bohin,  who  have  shown  that 
the  capacity  of  tbe  ventricles  is  a  fourth  or  fifth  more  than  that  of 
(he  auricles.  In  one  instance  the  execution  occurred  at  6.45  a.m. 
At  7  a.m.  the  chest  was  opened  and  the  heart  exposed ;  it  was  con- 
tracted and  hard,  the  ieft  auricle,  quite  empty,  was  flaccid ;  the  right 
Teotrlde,  containing  a  little  foamy  blood,  formed  a  mass  of  less 
volume  than  the  len.  The  right  auricle  contained  also  frothy  blood. 
The  whole  organ  was  fixed  and  immovable ;  even  when  touched  lightly 
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irith  the  finger  th«j  were  quite  vtam.  After  ezamiiung  the  heart 
ia  this  Btate  for  aome  minutes  lur  was  injected  b^  &  catheter  iatro- 
duced  through  one  of  the  brachiocephtdii:  veina,  whilst  the  inferior 
vena  cava  waa  obliterated  by  compreaaion.  As  soon  aa  the  right 
aoricle  and  appendix  began  to  project  they  entered  B^ODtaneoualy 
with  perfectly  rhythmical  contraction,  repeated  about  trom  sixty  to 
sixty-four  time*  per  minute.  The  contractions  commenced  at  the 
summit  of  the  auricle,  and  then  propa^ted  themselree  towards  it« 
base  in  a  vermiform  manner ;  the  ventricle  tben  contracted  from  its 
■ummit  to  ita  base.  The  ventricular  contractione  were  feeble,  and 
scarcely  caused  any  sensible  dimiautiou  of  the  organ ;  but  those  of 
the  auricle  were  much  more  energetic ;  but  as  on  account  of  the 
mechanical  condition  the  air  contained  in  its  cavity  cou!d  not  readily 
eacape,  it  would  appear  that  the  diastole  was  occasioned  by  tbe 
elasticity  of  the  air.  At  the  expiration  of  eight  minutes,  tbe  air 
having  gradually  eacaped,  the  auricular  contractions  became  convul- 
sive or  jerking  and  more  frequent,  though  still  proceeding  in  the 
same  direction  as  above — that  is  from  the  upper  part  of  the  auricle 
to  the  base  of  the  ventricle.  A  second  injection  of  air  caused  tbe 
contractiona  to  resume  their  regularity,  and  waa  again  followed  by 
Blow  evacuation  of  tbe  air  and  alteration  in  the  character  of  the 
movements.  Thia  experiment  was  repeated  several  times ;  then  all 
tbe  air  was  a]lowed  to  escape  suddenly  &om  the  caidiac  cavities,  and 
immediately  the  heart's  contractions  ceased ;  nor  could  any  be 
excited,  even  by  direct  pricking  with  the  ]M>int  of  the  scalpel.  As 
regards  the  left  heart,  distension  of  the  auricle  did  not  induce  cou- 
traction,  this  <m\j  occurring  when  direct  mechanical  irritation  was 
applied,  and  then  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  No  indications  of 
contractility  were  obtained  from  the  left  ventricle.  Two  and  a  half 
hours  after  the  execution  a  repetition  of  the  inflation  of  the  right 
auricle  waa  only  followed  by  negative  results.  In  reference 
to  other  muscles,  it  was  found  that  pricking  the  skin  or  the 
irritation  of  a  blow  alik:e  caused  the  subjacent  muscles  to  contract 
immediately,  the  former  by  reflex,  the  tatter  by  direct  action.  lu 
one  instance,  the  u-m  lying  somewhat  obliquely  from  the  Bide,  the 
skin  was  scraped  lightly  witJi  the  point  of  the  Bcalpel  for  an  inch  or 
two,  near  the  nipple.  Immediately  the  pectoralis  major  contracted, 
followed  by  the  biceps,  and  probably  tbe  brachialis  anticus,  and  the 
muscles  covering  the  epitrocblear  eminence,  collectively  effecting  a 
true  movement  of  defence,  causing  the  hand  to  approximate  and 
protect  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  showing  the  truth  of  the  views 
of  those  who  hold  the  theory  of  habitual,  consensual,  and  associated 
actions.  Three  hours  and  a  half  aiW  the  execution  rhythmical 
coatractioQ  of  parte  of  the  diaphragm  were  observed. 
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Past  I. — Phtbiologicai.  IfiCBOUJOT. 

Appearaneet  produced  hy  electrical  thocti  in  tie  eolourleu  ele- 
mentary form*  <if  the  blood. — According  to  A.  GJolubew,  the  best 
subject  for  iuTestigation  is  tbe  aerum  of  tbe  recently  cosguUted 
blood  of  the  frog,  containiDg,  together  vith  the  red,  alvftys  au  abun- 
dant eapply  of  colourlesB  corpuBclee,  which  blood,  kept  cool,  gives 
good  preparationB  even  after  three  or  four  days. 

The  appearancea  are  manifcHted  quite  difTerentlT  according  to  the 
kind  of  the  colourleea  elements,  according  to  the  force  and  duratioti 
of  the  cnrrent  and  the  number  of  the  shocks.  For  the  amceboid 
cells  we  cim  only  distinguish,  that  whilst  weaker  shocks  interfere 
much  with  the  movements,  stronger  ones  transform  the  cells  into 
little  globular  masses,  which  throughout  show  peculiar  and  some- 
what complicated  phenomena  of  motion,  that  after  many  shocks 
following  each  other  quickly  more  nuclei  appear  in  the  cells,  the 
individual  granules  of  the  substance  ^hibit  molecular  motion,  and 
at  last  the  whole  substance  dissolves,  so  that  the  nuclei  alone  remain. 
As  for  the  rest  we  must  refer  to  the  very  full  statement  of  the 
original.  The  author  observed  quite  similar  appearances  in  the  so- 
called  granule  cells,  between  which  and  the  unoeboid  cells  there  exist 
also  transitions  in  the  blood  of  the  &oz  as  in  human  beings — 
M.  Schultze  bos  described  them.  The  spinme-shaped  cells  discovered 
by  von  Becklinghansen,  which  the  author  could  make  out  directly 
in  the  capillaries,  were  in  February  and  March  in  the  blood  of  newly 
caught  winter  frogs  the  most  abundant  colourless  elements,  whereas 
later  thev  only  very  seldom  occurred.  As  regards  their  relation  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  amceboid  corpuscles,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
coloured  blood-cells,  the  author  confirms  in  almost  all  points  the 
atatementn  of  von  fiecklinghansen.  In  their  behaviour  towards 
electric  shocks,  they  resemble  much  the  proximate  forms  of  the 
amctboid  cells,  but  that  the  contractions  follow  more  slowly,  and  the 
effect  of  the  shock  is  not  so  lasting.  The  spindle-shaped  cells  mor- 
phologically  more  nearly  related  to  the  red  blood-cells,  resemble  them 
ukewise  in  their  behaviour  towards  induction  currents,  whicb  to 
them  produce  quite  similar  appearances,  as  Bollet  has  for  the  red 
blood  corpuscles  described  them. — OentraJilattJur  die  Medtciniiahen 
WUtenseKqfUn,  January,  1869,  page  66, 

The  Lymphatici  of  the  Kidne^.—la.  a  preliminary  way,  Bindowsk^ 

fives  the  results  of  a  series  of  injection  experiments  as  to  the  distn- 
utioQ  fff  the  lymphatics  of  the  kiduey,  as  follows  1 
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1.  The  lymphaticB  of  the  kidnej  accompauy  the  blood-TCBseb, 
whilst  they  course  in  their  ftd?eiitilia,  and  form  at  the  same  time 
ininor  trunks  of  varying  diameten : 

a.  The  larger  arterial  trunks  are  accompanied  b;  two  lymph- 

atics, which  enclose  the  blood-vessel  m  a  network  of  their 
anastomosing  ramifications.  The  stouter  the  art^riea  are, 
the  stouter  are  also  the  lymphatics  accompanying  them, 
and  ao  much  the  more  do  they  also  intercommmunicato  by 
anastomoBis. 

b.  The  afferent  vessel  la  also  enclosed  by  a  lymphatic  network, 

which  passes  over  in  part  on  to  the  capsule  Schumlautkii 
(Bowman),  and  enters  partly  with  the  afferent  vessel  into 
the  inferior  of  the  eapiule,  attd  at  individual  brancket  pro- 
ceed into  the  VMCular  coil  (_Olomertilut)  iUe^. 
e.  The  efferent  vesael,  after  leaving  the  interior  of  tbe  capsule, 
is  similarly  enclosed  by  eventual  lymphatic  twigs,  which 
ramify  and  thus  Jbrm  a  fine  capillary  ne(  placed  parallel  to 
tbe  blood-vessels. 

d.  The  finer  arterial  twigs  of  the  cortex  are  always  accompanied 

by  a  lymphatic,  aa  are  the  arteries  of  the  medullary 
substance. 

e.  In  the  adventitia  of  the  reins  there  also  exists  a  lymxth- 

atic  net. 

2.  The  lymphatics,  which  pass  from  the  afferent  vessel  ou  to 
tbe  capsule,  surround  the  latter  with  a  network  of  lymphatic 
capillaries. 

3.  Around  the  winding  urinary  canalicuU  the  lymphatic  capil- 
laries also  form  a  net,  which  answers  to  the  blood  capillaries  and 
exhibits  meshes  of  a  cubical  form. 

4.  Tbe  straight  urinary  can»liculi  of  tbe  medulbuy  rays  are 
likewise  surrouuded  by  a  lymphatic  net,  which  displays  wider 
meshes. 

5.  The  lymphatics  are  dispersed  in  the  medullary  substance  between 
the  urinary  canalicuU,  subdividing  dichotomously,  without  forming  a 
net.  In  this  neighbourhood  the  lymphatics,  as  in  the  cortical  sub- 
stance, became  of  greater  diameter. 

6.  The  lympltaties  of  the  ktdttei/,  even  in  their  fnett  ramifieations, 
potiett  the  nature,  have  the  character  of  ike  vettel ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
everywhere  exhibit  a  tpecial  walling  and  an  epithelial  coating. 

7.  The  lymphatic  spaces  described  by  Ludwig  and  Zawarykin  get 
no  support  by  silver  injection ;  on  the  contrary,  this  method  does  not 
disclose  the  least  trace  of  epithelium  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
urinary  canaliculi,  although  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  author's 
preparations  of  the  epithelium  clearly  displayed  not  only  the  lymph- 
atics, but  also  the  blood-veaseU  and  the  epithelium  of  the  urinary 
canaliculi  tbemselves.—Cenira/fitoiyur  die  Medietniaehen  Wiaien- 
tchafien,  20tb  February,  1869,  p.  145. 

I^mphaticg  of  the  Liver. — Concerning  these  vessels  a  similar  com- 
munication is  made  by  Job.  Eiaselew,  who  has  determined  that~- 
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1.  The  lirer  doM  not  only  poueBS  the  weU-known  superficial  and 
deep  (interlobular)  lymphatics,  but  every  hepstic  lobule  ban  also  a 
much  derdoped  Bystem  of  lymphatic  di8tribution(Mac-Gillavry). 

2.  The  lymphatic  distribution  of  the  liver  altogether  posseaeefi  an 
independent  walling,  which  presenta  TariouB  atructure,  according  to 
the  Btoutneae  in  diwneter  of  the  Teseel  ito^. 

A.  The  vails  of  the  interfobular  and  yet  stouter  vesBels  of  the 

serous  membrane  consist  of — 
a.  A  Qnely-flbrillated  thincover,  and  of 
h.  EpitheUum. 

B.  The  lymphatic  capillaries  collectively  are  formed  of  epi- 

thelifu  cells  only,  as  do  these  the  serous  membrane,  and  so 

the  hepatic  lobules. 
8.  The  interlobular  lymphatic  capiUaries  show  the  blood-vessels  to 
be  really  sheath-like  enveloping  tubes,  as  they  have  been  originally 
by  Mao-GHllavry  described. 

4.  The  lymphatics  of  the  liver  may  be  filled  with  indigo- carmine  in 
the  life  of  the  animal  by  the  physiologicid  Injection  method. 

5.  In  the  lym^atic  system  of  the  pig's  liver  there  are  inserted 
stellate  lymph  toUidn  situated  deeply  in  the  interior  of  the 
parenchyma. 

These  inrestigations  wer«  carried  out  in  dc^  and  in  pigs.  The 
authw  made  use  of  the  following  methods  of  injection  to  carry  out 
his  design,  a.  With  red  and  blue  glue  and  cold  fluid  manner. 
h.  With  ^lue  Bolation  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  and  e.  Fhyslolcvical  in- 
jection with  indigo-sulphate  of  soda  passed  into  the  blood  of  the 
living  animal. — jSid.,  p.  147. 

A  Lymphatic  Qland  in  the  Mueout  Mimthrane  of  the  Cavitg  of  the 
TgmpamtM. — Dr.  Nassiloff,  of  St.  Petersburg,  says,  that  by  a 
lengthened  investigation  of  this  mucous  membrane,  afber  death,  in 
the  bodies  of  adults  and  children,  he  has  discovered  a  body  which, 
as  tax  as  he  knows,  has  not  been  hitherto  recorded  in  the  literature 
of  the  subject,  and  he,  therefore,  feels  called  upon  to  publish  a  brief 
account  of  it.  The  body  is  found  in  the  tympanic  mucous  mem- 
brane, where  it  passes  into  the  upper  side  ot  the  tympanic  coat. 
This  body  can  be  well  prepared  by  itself,  if,  by  cautious  separation 
of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  from  the  booes  beneath  it,  to 
where  it  pasBes  into  the  upper  side  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and 
by  separation  of  the  membrana  from  the  annulus  tympaziicus,  then 
the  upper  aide  of  this  membrane  as  &r  as  the  processus  brevis  one 
cuts  across  in  the  axis  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  and,  after 
hardening  in  alcc^l,  one  makes  sections  through  the  tbicknees  of 
the  tympuiic  coat.  We  then  find  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  near  the  membrana  ^mpani,  a  body,  of  micros- 
copic size,  of  oval  outline,  surrounded  by  a  coating  of  connective 
tissue,  traversed  by  capillanes,  from  which  excrescences  spread 
inwards,  which  form  a  kind  of  network,  of  which  the  interspaces  are 
filled  with  lymph  corpuscles  in  great  abundance. 
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Hw  (triking  resetnbluice  of  the  coofennatioii  of  thii  Btructure  to 
tiut  of  the  Ijmphstic  elands  iB^aeed  the  autbor  to  accept  this  as 
tite  lymphatic  gland  of  th«  ^Bpaiiuin. — CetUralblatt  JUr  die  JUedi- 
finittken  WUtemehaften,  U>  April,  1869,  p.  259. 

Oup-nuelei. — Dr.  Bucb,  of  Yienna,  ujs,  if  one  inYeeiigatea  the 
(^linaer-epitbeliHn  of  the  skin  of  the  &og,  which  has  been  twenty 
four  hours  in  bomcic-acid  solution,  one  finds  in  the  nuclei  of  the  ceUa 
reflerred  to  »  peculiar,  and,  for  aught  he  knows,  hitherto  undescribed 
beh«noitr.  Both  in  such  nuclei,  which  are  ^et  found  within  the  cellS) 
and  also  in  those  that  are  set  free,  one  observee  isolated  round 
Openings,  which  are  clearly  such  by  reason  of  their  abrupt  circular 
outline,  through  which,  by  the  somewhat  lateral  position  of  these 
openings,  is  seen  the  exposed  hinder  wall  of  the  nucleus.  That  this 
circular  contour  does  not  proceed,  perhaps,  from  an  impreuion  of 
the  wall  of  the  nucleus,  but  corresponds,  in  fact,  to  an  open  aper- 
ture, is  especially  shown  by  this,  that  one  very  frequently  sees  ieeue 
from  them  drops  of  a  hyaline  appearance,  as  if  &om  the  cells  them- 
selves. These  openings,  which  invest  the  nuclei  with  a  cupped 
appearance,  are  observed  mostly  at  the  end  turned  to  the  fi^ee  side 
of  the  cell.  But  one  ohBerves  also  very  numerous  nuclei,  which 
seemed  open  at  both  ends ;  not  unfre^uently,  indeed,  nuclei  are  to 
be  seen  which  show  lateral  openings  near  those  mentioned.  That 
those  bowl-shaped  ezcavations  which  now  and  then  one  observes  in 
the  nuclei,  also  correspond  to  such  openings,  one  is  by  this  certainly 
convinced  that  one  can,  by  little  movements  of  the  covering-glass, 
out  of  such  nuclear  forms  produce  an  appearance  of  cap-nuclei ;  and 
again,  that  one  sees  set  up  in  these  Dowls  the  drops  above-men- 
tioned. He  had,  after  he  had  convinced  himself  of  the  existence  of 
Buch  open  nuclei  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  skin  of  the  frog, 
examined  also  the  nuclei  of  other  cells  of  similar  behaviour,  and 
found  the  same  in  the  nuclei  of  the  ciliated  cells  of  the  frog's  palate, 
and  of  the  trachea  of  the  tortoise,  as  well  as  in  the  nuclei  of  the 
cells  of  the  pavement  epithelium  of  the  tongue  of  the  frog.  As 
before  mentioned,  the  exhibition  of  cup-nuclei  succeeded  most 
markedly  by  treatment  with  horacic  acid,  but,  also,  he  has  not 
unfre^uently  observed  such  cup-nuclei  after  washing  the  tissue  in 

3aeetioa  with  simple  water  and  very  dilute  chromic  acid. — Ibid., 
May,  1869,  p.  821. 

AppearoHee*  of  the  Choroidal  Pigment. — A.  Friach  says  that,  ex- 
amined (HartnackXV,  immersion)  with  a  very  high  magnifying  power, 
crystalloid  bodies  with  sharp  angles  and  edges,  for  the  most  part 
rather  prolonged,  appear  in  the  familiar  hexagonal  pigment-cells  of 
the  retina,  which  have  been  hitherto  generally  taken  in  connection 
with  tiie  choroid,  like  the  pigment- granules  situated  in  the  pigment- 
layer  around  the  most  diverse  classes  of  the  mammalia.  After  the 
death  of  the  animal  the  longer  time  one  lets  elapse,  the  more  do 
rounded  and  spheroidal  forma  take  the  place  of  the  sharoly  margined 
onee.    These  corpuscle  are  within  the  hexagonal  celle,  with  their 
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greater  diameter  tUvaya  placed  perpendicularly  to  the  retinal  auirface, 
and  ehowing  bq  UDmistakeabl^  symmetrical  diBposition.  In  the 
pigment-layer  of  the  bird,  the  pigment-grMiulee,  as  of  this  class,  are 
of  almost  rod-like  forms,  in  direct  order  of  suecession,  with  their 
points  connected.  The  author  recognised  no  doable  estimation  by 
employment  of  the  microBcopic  polariscope. — Ibid.,  April  3, 1869, 
p.  254. 

The  Movementt  of  the  Stellate  Pigment-OtUt,  and  the  Change* 
thereh/  produced  in  the  Skin  of  the  Frog. — By  this  tbe  recent  investi- 
gatione  concerning  the  phenomena  of  motion  and  the  changes  of 
form  of  the  ceUular  elements  in  connectiTe  tissue,  especially  during 
inflammation,  as  well  as  the  movements  yet  earlier  obserred  of 
Brilcke,  Wittich,  Busch,  &c.,  the  analogous  pigment — containing 
elements  of  the  coonectire  tissue  have  gained  a  renewed  interest; 
BO  the  author  (Professor  Hoyer)  undertakes,  first  of  all,  an  ex- 
amination of  the  older  observations  of  this  matter,  and  as  he 
convinced  himself  of  their  accuracy,  and  had  learned  to  recognise 
the  movements  of  the  pigment-cells  as  a  vital  phenomenon,  he  tried 
variouB  experiments,  in  order  to  gain  a  better  insight  of  the  causal 
relationship  of  the  appearanceB.  In  this  he  has  so  far  succeeded 
as  to  have  ascertained  some  certainties,  which  more  extensive  pur- 
suit promised  to  make  of  greater  extent  for  the  proseaution  of  the 
vital  phenomena  of  the  tissues. 

The  author  first  of  all  convinced  himself  that  the  green  colouring 
of  the  skin  of  the  Sana  etcuienta  and  Syla  arhorea  is  essentially 
dependent  on  the  presence  of  two  different  sorts  of  pigment-cells  in 
the  skin,  and,  indeed,  he  found  in  the  green  patches  of  skin,  almost 
directly  beneath  the  epidermis,  irregular  polygonal,  closely  arranged, 
yellow  cells,  and  under  them  stellate  celb  filled  with  dark  brown 
pigment ;  moreover  one  also  observed  in  the  most  coloured  spots  of 
the  skin,  between  the  cells  of  the  middle  epidermis  layer,  a  deposition 
of  stellate  pigment-cells,  often  with  very  long  thin  branched  pro- 
cesses. The  dark  patches  of  the  skin  were  essentially  the  efi'ect  of 
the  [presence  of  pigment-granules  in  the  polygonal  cells  of  the  epi* 
dermis.  The  contents  of  the  yellow  cells  consisted  of  a  yellow  fat 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  of  strongly  refracting,  prismatic, 
eolourlesB  granules.  If  the  fat  were  taken  from  the  yellow  cells,  the 
granules  were  left,  the  cells  assumed  a  greyish-white  appearance,  and 
then  appear  similar  to  the  stellate  cells,  which  appear  m  the  colour* 
less  parts  of  the  skin,  which  even  in  the  fresh  condition  show  an 
equal  colourless  granular  strongly  light  refracting  contents. 
Similar  stellate  cells  are  found  also  in  the  bright  yellow  patches  of 
the  skin,  but  these  contain  besides  the  just  mentioned  granules, 
also  some  yellow  colouring  matter  that  may  be  extracted  by  ether 
and  alcohol.  At  the  metallic  glittering  piuis  of  the  body  ifi.g.  at 
the  yellow  streak  at  the  side  of  the  body  of  Hvia)  the  prismatic 
granules  in  the  polygonal  yellow  cells  show  under  the  microscope 
Bvely  interference  colours.  With  weak  liq.  potasss  the  prismatic 
granules  in  the  yellow  cells  are  lost,  whilst  the  yellow  colouring  mattev 
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ia  left  is  tbe  tvm  t^  dro[M,  The  aolubUity  of  tho  Utter  in  alcohol  u 
tiie  TBtaoix  of  the  change  of  colour  of  the  £rog  kept  in  slcohoL  The 
depriratioD  of  food  diminielies  the  fat  also  partially,  aod  it  thereby 
become!  tiie  producJDK  cauw  of  the  ao-caUed  "  pathological "  change 
of  colour,  &o.—Jbid.,  Jan.,  inm,  p.  49. 

Cortical  Matter  of  the  Human  Cerehrvm. — B.  Amdt  baa  onder- 
taken  a  rerj  extenaive  inreatigBtion  of  the  hitherto  current  accounta 
of  the  diapoeition  of  Aa  cerebral  cortex,  and  gives,  in  the  first  part, 
a  deecriptioD  of  its  etruirture.  Proiiipt«d  by  the  already  published 
wwks  of  TL  Meynert,  on  the  aame  subject,  the  eathor  has 
then,  in  tbe  course  of  a  year  later,  ondertaken  a  thorough  leTiaion 
once  mors  of  the  matter,  which  has  led  to  cma  modification,  mainly, 
hoverer,  immaterial.  The  confirmed  reaulta  of  the  author  are  the 
following: 

The  cortical  matter  of  the  brain  always,  and  very  diatinctly  in  the 
newly  born,  whibits  aeren  layera,  which, reckoned  Irom  theperipbery 
to  the  oenlre,  are  tha*  characterised  t — The  t^permoet  layer  (1), 
which  under  Tarioua  circumatancea  ia  very  eaaily  removed,  eotre- 
eponda  with  tiie  thin  atratum  of  white  anbatance  which  covera  the 
exterior  of  the  convolutiona,  is  generally  of  a  dirty  colour,  and  ia 
made  up  of  a  compact  texture  of  parallel  Sbrea  of  tfae  outer  aur&oa 
of  the  brain,  which  ore  partly  nerrous  and  in  part  of  a  connective- 
tisaue  nature.  One  division  of  the  fibres  curves  downwards  into  the 
next  pole,  reddish-gr^  laver  (2),  which,  for  the  moat  part,  eonsists 
of  very  fine,  few-uucl^tea  neuroglia,  with  imbedded  atellste  connec- 
tive-tiasue  oella  and  connective>tiBaue-  and  nerve-fibres.  Beneath  it 
is  aituated  the  clearly  defined  layer  (8),  which,  like  that  which  follovra 
(4),  appeara  of  a  grey  colour ;  it  consists  eoaentially  of  ganglion- 
G^la  imbedded  in  neuroglia.  Their  shape  ia  in  the  whole  cortical 
brain-matter  roundly  elliptical,  almoat  always  more  or  leaa  triangular 
with  several  proceases,  of  which  one  in  putfcular  shows  a  bow-like 
convexity,  the  course  directed  towards  tue  ^riphery.  Besides  the 
ganglion-oells  there  are  also  found  tree  nucle^  connective  tissue,  and 
very  many  nerve-fibres,  which  are  distinguiBhed  from  thine  of  the 
first  two  layen  by  their  great  diameter  in  their  breadth.  It  is  note- 
worthy, also,  that  these  &equent  bows  have  their  convexity  directed 
to  the  periphery.  This  layer  almost  imperceptiblv  paaaea  over  into 
the  layers  (4)  which,  in  the  newly  bom  particularly,  is  well  marked, 
whi<^,  besides  very  aparse  nuclei,  shows  a  great  abundance  of 
guiglion-cells  and  nerve-fibres.  Separated  from  it  by  a  horizontal 
white  nerve-fibre  diapoaitlon,  which  by  neater  development  may 
appew  as  a  proper  layer,  follow  the  three  last  layers,  which  are  dia- 
tmguished  by  a  common  yellowish  red  colouring,  ao  that  they  were 
comprehended  by  Kolliker,  and  alao  by  Amdt  in  his  first  ^vi,  as  a 
aingle  layer,  tbe  yellowish  red  layer  of  Eolliker.  A  dispoaition  of 
bonzontal  nerve-fibrea,  which  lies  at  the  limit  of  the  second  and 
under  the  third  of  this  yellowish  red  complex  layer  may,  by  greater 
development,  aa  of  the  diapoaition  of  the  fibres  between  the  layera 
(4  and  5),  even  with  the  unaided  eye,  be  perceived  aa  a  white  streak. 
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The  three  layers  (8,  6,  7)  into  which  the  iDtimate  microscopic  inrea' 
ligation  dissects  the  jellowiah  red  layer,  are  in  general  characterised 
by  ao  abnndance  of  larger  ganglion- cells  according  to  the  situation, 
tbat  in  them  the  abundance  of  broad  nerre-fibres  is  constantly  in- 
creased according  to  the  approach  that  ia  made  to  the  layer  of 
brain -substance,  from  which  they  almost  perpendicularly  ascend  as 
bundles,  so  as  to  continue  irregularly  interlacing,  either  curving  back 
or  in  the  layers  (1,  S)  continuing  their  original  direction.  In  the 
layer  (3)  are  found,  certainly,  some  few  ganglion-cells,  as  in  the 
layer  (4),  but  in  it  the  largest  in  the  whole  cortical  matter  of  the 
brain.  The  layer  (6),  on  the  other  band,  consists  of  little,  closely 
compressed,  nucleus-like  ganglion-cDrpuscles,  whilst  the  layer  (7) 
immediately  in  apposition  with  the  brain -substance  is  again  of  larger 
but  irregularly  received  forms. — Ibid.,  SOth  Jan.,  1S69,  p.  101 . 

On  the  tame. — Th.  Meynert  has  estimated  the  number  of  nerve- 
corpuscles  in  the  cortical  matter  of  the  brain  as  612,112,000.  By 
the  greater  extent  of  the  cortical  matter  of  the  cerebrum  shows  a 
subdivision  of  five  concentric  layers,  which,  counted  from  the  outer- 
most, are  the  following : 

1.  The  layer  of  the  dispersed  little  cortical  corpuscles.  Its  foun- 
datioa  substance  is  connective  tissue;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
organization  of  the  brain  is  higher,  and  as  ita  bulK  stands  relatively 
in  the  mammalian  kingdom,  so  much  wider  do  they  appear,  so  that 
the  brain -structure  of  man,  without  regard  to  the  bulk,  is  struc* 
turally  of  the  first  class,  whilst  it  relatively  contains  the  smallest 
quantity  of  connective  substance  in  combination  with  the  nerve 
elements. 

2.  The  layer  of  the  small,  crowded,  pyramidal  nerve-corpuscles. 

3.  The  layer  of  the  Isrge  pyramidal  nerve-corpuaclea. 

4.  The  layer  of  the  granule-like,  little,  irregular  nerve-corpuscles. 
6.  The  layer  of  the  spindle-like  nerve- corpuscles. 

The  author  sums  up  thus: — Where  the  pyramids  as  the  motor 
elements  preponderate  a  connection  with  motor  disturbance  ia  indi- 
cated (cornu  Ammonis)  ;  where  the  granules  of  the  sensory  elements 
preponderate,  a  connection  with  superficial  sensation  (olfactory 
lobes) ;  where  the  spindles  are  found  amassed  (island),  a  connection 
with  functions  which  includes  the  moat  eitenaive  course  of  associa- 
tion (speech).  In  the  mammalian  kingdom,  finally,  may  be  demon- 
strated a  direct  relation  of  the  evolutiou  of  the  mass  to  the  definite 
functions  of  the  cortical  matter. — The  warrant  for  the  assumption  of 
localUed  fanelioTi*  leilhin  the  cortical  matter  of  the  cerebruai  i»  well 
guaranteed  to  kirn  bg  tkie.—Ibid.,  27th  Feb.,  1SC9,  pp.  172-4. 

Flat  Miucular  Fibre. — O.  Schwalbe  haa  been  making  use  of  the 
muscular  structure  of  the  dog's  urioary  bladder  as  moat  suitable  to 
his  investigations.  A  weak  solution  of  chromic  acid  was  with  much 
success  employed.  Very  frequently  in  one  muscular  fibre  was  to  bo 
seen  the  occurrence  of  two  nuclei,  the  rod-like  form  of  which  is  not 
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preivraDged  as  in  life.  In  the  recent  uriDary  bladder  of  the  frog 
Uiey  appear  as  clear  ellipsoidal  Btructuree  without  granular  contents, 
and  in  the  weak  chromic  acid  solution  they  preserred  the  original 
form  of  the  nuclei  very  well.  In  the  frog'a  urinary  bladder  the 
nuclei  are  homogeneous  ;  in  that  of  the  dog  they  show  one  or  two 
strongly  refracting  nucleoli.  Investigations  of  the  quite  fresh  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  intestine  of  the  lizard  showed  also  a  similar  struc- 
ture, so  that  the  preformation  of  it  cannot  well  be  questioned.  The 
fibrillffi  described  by  Frankenhauser,  and  eiplained  as  neirous  fine 
ofishoots  of  the  nucleoli,  the  author  has  never  seen.  Circumjacent 
to  the  nucleus,  in  the  dog  at  least,  is  found  more  or  less  in  quantity 
of  a  finely  granular  protoplasm,  which  is  sometimes  prolonged  as  ft 

Sanular  axis  cord  to  both  aides  of  the  nucleus  in  the  loDgitudin^ 
rection  of  the  muscular  fibre.  These  remains  of  the  embryonal 
formation  material  of  the  muscular  fibres  are  in  the  muscle  of  the 
frog's  bladder  wholly  wanting ;  nevertheless,  the  author  infers  from 
the  Tarious  micro- chemical  reactions  investigated  in  the  original,  that 
in  these  muscular  fibres,  also,  round  about  the  nucleus,  there  is 
present  some  of  the  various  contractile  substance,  which  chemically 
appears  for  the  most  part  analogous  to  mucins.  The  structure  of  the 
contractile  substance  is,  as  the  author,  in  frozen  sections  particu- 
larly, convinced  himself,  homogeneous  throughout,  and  certainly  non- 
fibnllated.  As  regarda  the  form  of  the  contractile  fibre-cells,  they 
are  represented  as  round  or  irregularly  polygonal  spindles.  The 
fibres  represented  as  flat  and  ribbon-liRe,  especially  noticeable  by 
isolation  in  potash  lye,  the  author  considers  to  be  caused  by  foldings. 
The  author  alwsys  found  the  nucleus  within  the  muscular  fibre,  never 
superficially. — Ibid.,  Jan.,  1869,  p.  5. 

Marrow  of  Bonei. — Professor  Dr.  H,  Hover  says,  "  the  brief 
communications  of  Ifeumann  and  Bizzozero  bave  made  probable  a 
precedent  change  in  the  bone-marrow  in  great  d^ree  of  the  marrow- 
cells,  quite  similar  to  lymphoid  elements,  into  red  blood-corpuacles. 
Up  to  the  present  time  no  subsequent  work  of  any  inquirer  relating 
to  this  subject  has  come  to  my  notice,  and,  in  particular,  I  do  not 
know  whether  these  have  already  shown  where  that  change  takes 
place  from  within  or  without  the  vessels,  and  how,  in  the  latter  case, 
the  new-formed  blood-corpuscles  arrive  in  the  vessels.  This  prompted 
me  to  the  publication  of  the  following  preUminary  communication 
concerning  investigations  which  I,  together  with  the  studious 
Messrs.  Maizel  and  Eode,  in  the  physiological  laboratory  of  the 
high  school  of  Warsaw  (of  the  bones  of  rabbits  for  the  most  part), 
have  entered  upon. 

"When,  for  the  purpose  of  JnveBtigations  on  inflammation,  we 
had  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  rabbits  finely  divided  cinnabar, 
or  aniline,  and  they  in  the  course  of  several  days,  or  even  weeks, 
were  killed,  we  found  the  granular  colouring  matter  always  deposited 
in  greater  proportion  in  the  liver  and  spleen,  so  that  the  latter 
organs,  therefore,  appeared  altogether  readened  or  blued.  At  the 
elimination  of  the  bones  I  found  their  marrow  also  much  pigmented 
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and  I  conrinced  myself,  with  the  microscope,  th&t  the  marroir^cellB, 
which  BO  much  resemble  the  white  blood  corpuacleB,  were  filled  in  a 
very  great  degree  with  uumerous  graauleB  of  colouring  matter.  The 
cells  eDcloaing  colouring  matter  were  only  to  be  perceived  in  very 
small  uumber  within  actual  vessels ;  the  greater  part  I  found  freely 
distributed  in  the  loose  tissoa  of  the  marrow.  Therewith,  imme- 
diately, the  question  came  to  my  mind  in  what  way  the  granules  of 
colouring  matter,  in  relation  to  the  same  lodged  cells,  got  out  of  the 
vessels  in  so  great  number,  and  how  they  had  again  penetrated  the 
vesaeld  in  case  they  had  been  changed  into  red  blood  corpusclee,"  Ac 
—Ibid.,  3  April,  1869,  p.  244. 

Change*  in  the  Marrow  of  Bonet. — Professor  B.  Xeumann,  of 
Edaigsberg,  says  that  since  his  investigations  of  the  marrow  of 
bones  had  led  bim  to  describe  them  as  a  place  of  formation  of  th» 
red  blood  corpuscles,  a  statement  which  had  been  directly  eiaminMl 
and  corroborated  by  M.  Bizzozero,  he  directed  his  attention  to  the 
changes  which  are  induced  in  the  marrow  by  pathological  inflaences, 
and  he  here  communicates  some  results  of  this  course  of  investiga* 
tion  so  as  to  induce  further  inveetigation  of  this  matter ; 

1.  In  chronic  complaints,  which  bring  about  general  marasmus,  a 
transformation  of  the  yellow  marrow  fat  of  the  shin  bones  into 
lymphoid  marrow  takes  place,  in  which  are  now  to  be  found  in 
greater  number  the  developmental  forms  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles 
which  he  has  previously  deei^bed ;  here,  then,  appears  to  take 
place  a  compeusatiDg  elevation  of  the  blood-cells  formation, 

2.  The  formation  of  cells  containing  blood-cfwpusiiles  in  the  bone 
marrow  is  (contrary  to  Bizzozero's  interpretation)  no  pbysiological 
event,  but  depends  on  a  pathological  change  of  the  marrow  vessels. 
In  fifty-four  of  his  post-mortem  examinations  tbey  were  only  found 
nine  times ;  all  these  nine  cases  were  of  individui^  who  had  died  of 
eianthematouB  or  enteric  typhus.  The  vascular  change  consists  in 
this,  that  tbe  capillaries  lost  their  shut  parietes,  so  ttuit  the  blood 
flowed  freely  out  of  the  arterial  transition  vessels  into  the  marrow 
tissue. 

8.  The  change  which  the  yellow  fat  marrow  suffers  by  inflamma- 
tion is  essentially  different  from  the  change  into  lymphoid  marrow, 
and  is  especially  distinguished  by  tbe  want  of  developmental  forms 
of  tbe  red  blood-cells. 

4.  In  bodies  in  which  heart-disease  or  other  causes  have  super- 
induced venous  congestion  he  found  in  the  marrow  red,  strongly 
reflecting,  circular  Dodies  of  at  the  most  0*02  millem^tres  in 
diameter.  These  consisted  of  blood-corpuscles  rolled  up  into 
balls,  whose  outlines  are  yet  in  part  indicated  by  narrow  flssures, 
and  in  part  were  altogether  invisible.  Addition  of  acetic  acid 
separated  them  from  one  another  under  the  weU-koown  transforma- 

6.  The  spindle-shaped  crystal  needles  formerly  described  by  him, 
as  he  now  finds,  separate  .themselves  in  almost  sll  dead  bodies  some 
days  after  death.    There  appears  then  to  be  in  the  marrow  proper 
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iroducts  of  tUe   beginning  cadaTSric  deeompositioiL~iUii.,  17 A 
'  1869,  pp.  292,298. 
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PaBT  II. — FATHeLOGICiX  MiCBOIOST. 

VegetMe  OrganitmM  m  Hwmm  Blood. — Dr.  J.  G.  BicbardBon  hu 
frequently  met;  with  ProfeBBor  SaliBbury's  "  Zrmotosis  truulacena." 
But,  in  addition  to  them,  he  Bays,  the  blood  contained,  in  almost 
erery  field,  numerous  minute,  rounded  particleH,  much  more  distinct 
than  thoBo  above  mentioned,  nor,  like  them,  &ding  rapidly  from 
new,  having  an  active  rotary  or  erratic  motion,  and  strongly  re- 
Bembling  the  primary  stage  of  certain  infiuoria,  as  seen  in  solutiona 
of  decomposing  animal  matter,  Tber  appeared  in  cases  where  the 
pulse  was  feeb^  and  intermitt«ut,  the  dIockI  anemic,  and  the  powers 
of  life  at  a  low  ebb ;  and  diminished  in  number  under  tonic  treat- 
ment, eepeciaUy  the  administration  of  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron. 
The  author  then  relates  investigations  undertaken  to  prove  if  by 
these  independent  movements  the  existence  of  independent  organ- 
isms within  the  blood  might  be  demonstrat«d,  and  tous  strengtoen 
the  professor's  novel  theories  concerning  the  v^etable  origin  of 
disease.  And  this,  in  the  end,  is  the  conclusion  to  which  be  comee. 
— American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Seieneei,  July,  1868,  p.  291. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Wood  savs  it  is  conceivable  how  an  honest  observer 
might  think  be  saw  plugs  of  spores  eihisting  in  rheumatic  blood. 
For  if  rouleaux  of  very  adhesive  corpuscles  be  watched  whilst  drying, 
they  will  be  seen  to  undergo  the  following  changes  :-^First,  the 
well-known  crenations  appear,  then  by-and-bye  the  individaal  cor- 
puscles lose  their  outlines,  becoming,  as  it  were,  ^sed  together  into 
one.  In  -this  way  elongated  masses  are  formed,  and  the  crenations 
still  persisting,  under  an  inferior  objective,  or  under  a  good  objective 
□ot  carefully  adjusted,  or  of  too  low  power,  these  masses  appear 
granular,  each  granule  being  in  fact  the  point  of  a  crenation. 
That  certain  vegetable  organisms,  vibrios  and  their  allies,  are  found 
in  the  blood  in  some  cases  of  disease,  seems,  however,  to  be  well 
established,  but  that  they  are  present  as  a  consequence,  not  as 
a  cause  of  the  morbid  processes,  seems  equally  certain. — 2bid., 
October,  1868,  p.  338. 

New  Algoid  Vegetation*  tpeoffic  m  (1)  ^Mli*  and  (2)  Oonorrhea. 
— Dr.  Salisbury  says — "  The  specific  cause  of  syphilis  attacks  espe- 
cially those  histological  elements,  the  cbaracteristic,  proximate, 
oi^^anic  principle  of  which  is  either  gelatine,  osteine,  or  chondrin. 
These  are  connective  tissue  proper,  bone,  and  cartil^o.  It  first 
attacks  the  connective  tissue  at  the  points  of  inoculation,  and  next 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  Ivmphatic  glands,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
primary  lesion."  The  pus  oi  syphilitic  sores  "  seems  to  have  been 
an  almost  barreD  field.    The  only  thing  found  that  seemed  to  be 
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foreign  to  piu  from  other  Borea  was  a  small,  highlr  reductive  sporoid 
hoAj,  which  enbeeqaeiit  dkcoreriea  demoostrated  to  be  the  spore  of 
Crypia  twhUittca.  In  gtudjing  this  minute  form  I  wu  led  to  dissect 
out  the  bed  of  chancres,  and  sabject  them  to  careful  microscopical 
examination,  when  I  Boon  discorered  a  peculiar  filament,  running  in 
all  directions,  tdn^v  and  in  bnndlea,  throngh  and  among  the  diseaaed 
connective  tissue  etementa.  This  organism  was  aoon  determined  to 
be  algoid.  .  .  .  This  same  regetatton  shows  itself  in  the  blood  so 
soon  as  the  disease  becomes  coostitational." 

Of  the  Orjfpta  gonorrhasa  the  author  sa^s,  "  The  spores  are  ver^ 
minute  and  well  oefined.  Thc^  are  often  discovered  in  twos  and 
eometimea  in  fours,  undergoing  the  process  of  duplication  and 
augmentation.  Tbey  occur  and  develope  rapidly  in  gonorrhoea,  in 
and  among  the  parent  cells  of  the  mucous  surfaces  affected,  pro- 
dncing  great  irritation  and  inflammatioii,  and  a  rapid  formation  of 
nuoo^ut  cells,  which  often  form  around  the  spores,  and  then  become 
TehicJes  for  eliminating  the  virus  from  the  psrent-cella.  ...  In  and 
among  the  epithelial  cells  this  plant  is  mquently  met  with  in  its 
filamentous  stage  of  development.  The  filaments  are  found  in  all 
stages  of  growth,  from  a  length  double  the  diameter  of  a  spore  to 
several  inches,  when  msgnified  four  or  five  hundred  diameters.  In 
their  embryonic  stages  t'reqaentty  a  moniliform  arrangement  may 
be  noticed.  In  later  and  more  advanced  stagee  of  development  they 
are  usually  more  homogeneous  throughout  their  entire  length,  no 
transverse  markings  being  visible.  The  outlines  of  the  filaments  are 
generally  well  defined.  They  occur  either  singly  or  in  little  knots, 
running  a  more  or  less  tortuous  course.  .  .  .  'lliis  plant  is  limited 
in  its  mvaaion  to  the  epithelial  tissue,  while  the  Orypta  tmhilUiea 
confines  itself  mainly  to  the  connective,  cartilaginous,  and^osseoun 
tissues. — Ameriean  Jountal  of  the  Medical  Sciencet,  Jannary,  186S, 
p.  17. 


lEPORT    ON    SURGERY. 
Bt  Johh  Chatto,  M.&.CAE. 


Spontaneovt  Poplileal  Anearytm. — An  interesting  case  of  this  oc- 
cnired  in  Professor  Dumreicher'a  clinic.  The  patient,  a  weaver  by 
trade,  tet.  88,  had  observed  a  swelling  of  the  left  leg  for  some 
months,  which  he  attributed  to  his  having  to  especially  employ  that 
iimb  in  bis  occupation.  Four  mouths  before  admission  he  bad  also 
remarked  a  pulsating  tumour  in  the  popliteal  space.  This  was  easily 
diagnosed  as  a  popliteal  aneurysm,  and  digital  compression  was  tried 
during  seventy  nours,  carried  over  ten  dajs.  As  this  was  left  to  the 
patient  it  waa  probably  inefiectually  performed,  and  at  all  events  no 
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good  reauU  etuning,  Hunter's  operation  vu  resorted  to.  Imme- 
diately ftfter  the  operation  the  temperature  began  to  rise,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  ao,  reaching  to  between  S9°  and  40°  C.  In  a  few  days 
profuse  sub-fascial  suppuration,  requiring  a  long  incision  for  its  du- 
charge,  was  Bet  up ;  and  in  three  or  four  weeks  the  aneurtsmal 
tumour  became  gangrenous.  Incisions  made  into  this  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  coagula  were  followed  by  profuse  hemorrhage,  for 
whicn  the  popliteal  was  tied.  At  a  still  later  period  an  incision  had 
to  be  made  into  the  knee-joint  for  the  discharge  of  pus.  The  patient 
sank  anemic  on  the  26th  September,  the  first  operation  having  been 
performed  on  the  18th  June.  The  whole  timb  was  infiltrated 
with  stinking  pus,  the  femoral  artery  being  completely  obliterated 
at  the  seat  of  ligature.  Numerous  bony  plates  were  observed  near 
the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta. — jill^.  Wien  Med.  Zeit.,  3rd  Nor. 

On  Suieuianeouf,  Injection  of  Bubo. — Dr.  Wertheim,  attached  to 
the  syphilitic  and  thin  department  of  the  Rudolf  Hospital,  Vienna, 
states  that  he  haf  given  up  all  attempts  at  dispersing  bubos  by 
causing  their  abaOEption,  and  now  treats  them  by  a  very  simple  and 
efficacious  procedure,  subcuUneous  injection.  A  solution  of  vanona 
substances,  as  morphia,  camphor,  sulphate  of  copper,  &<:.,  may  be 
used  as  circumstsncea  require,  that  of  muriate  of  morphia  (gr.  iv  ad 
aque  Jij)  being  that  which  is  usually  preferable.  The  ripe  absceas 
is  punctured  by  means  of  a  thick  needle,  or  the  tube  of  a  strong 
Pravaz  syringe,  and  after  most  of  the  pus  has  been  gently  pressed 
out,  the  injection  of  eight  or  ten  drops  of  the  solution  is  practised, 
the  patient  being  taught  himself  to  empty  every  three  hours  the 
fluid  that  may  have  collected-  The  injection  is  at  first  repeated 
daily,  and  afterwards  at  longer  intervala.  Although  not  essential  it 
is  better  for  the  patient  to  keep  in  bed.  The  advantages  of  the 
method  are  that  the  pain  in  the  abscess  almost  immediately  ceases,  and 
the  other  inflammatory  symptoms  steadily  diminish;  the  thickened 
pus  is  gradually  transformed  into  a  thinner  and  thinner  exudation, 
gradually  decreasing  in  quantity,  so  that  in  three  or  four  weeks  it 
ceases  entirely,  and  no  cicatrix  remains.  The  secretion  of  pus  is 
conGned  to  the  spot  and  the  surrounding  induration  gradually 
diminishes. — Wien  Med.  Wochenschrifl,  2lst  October. 

Woundt  from  the  Chattepot  Sijle. — M.  Legouest,  reviewing  some 
papers  upon  this  subject  by  MM.  Sonrier  and  Deslongchamps  in  the 
'  Kecueil  de  Med.  Militaire,'  and  availing  himiielf  also  of  other  sources 
of  information  upon  the  subject,  arrives  at  the  following  eoDclu- 
stons : — 1.  The  accidents  to  which  the  soldier  is  eipoEed  by  this 
mode  of  loading  this  rifle  are  very  few,  and  they  will  doubtless  dis- 
appear with  improvements  in  the  procedure,  and  when  the  riflemen 
havebecome  more  careful  and  more  expert  in  handling  the  new  weapon. 
2.  The  experiments  and  observations  which  have  been  made  in 
France  as  to  the  wounds  produced  by  the  Chassepot  are  not  suffi- 
ciently  numerous  to  allow  of  its  being  affirmed  that  these  efiects  are 
more  serious  and  more  exteneive  than  those  ensuing  from  the  old 
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rifled  tnueket.  Th&t  tliej  ehould  be  bo  ia  on  the  one  hand  contra- 
dictorj  to  theory,  and  on  the  other  to  the  results  observed  at  Vienna 
on  the  wounded  Austrians  and  Saxons  after  the  battle  of  Sadowa — 
the  ball  of  the  Chassepot  being  of  the  same  description  as  that  of 
the  Pmssian  needle-gun,  3.  The  Chassepot  is  one  of  the  most 
redoubtable  of  weapons,  because  it  produces,  tnilitariljr  speaking,  a 
highly  wte^l  effect,  i.  e.  putting  a  great  number  of  men  Awt  Ae 
combat  in  a  very  short  time.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  in  future  the 
discharges  will  De  far  more  numerous  on  the  field  of  battle  in  a  given 
time,  but  happily  the  wounds  will  be  less  serious  than  when  the 
troopB  were  armed  with  carbines  and  the  former  rifled  muahets. — 
Gazette  Eebdom.,  March  6th. 

On  AliOTption  by  Woundt. — M,  Demarquaj  terminates  an  account 
of  his  investigations  on  this  subject  with  the  following  conclusions  : 
"  1.  It  results  from  mj  researches  that  a  substance  soluble  in  water, 
as  iodide  of  potassium,  is  very  rapidlj  carried  into  the  torrent  of  the 
circulation,  and  eliminated  by  the  saliva  when  it  is  applied  to  a  lar^e 
surface  of  denuded  dermis.  In  such  cases  elimination  takes  place  in 
from  four  to  six  or  eight  minutes.  2.  This  same  substance  placed  in 
the  aerosity  of  a  blister  penetrates  into  the  economy  far  less  readily, 
by  reason  of  the  albuminous  layer  which  covers  the  dermis,  absorption 
not  taking  place  then  until  nine,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty-six  minutes. 
8.  A  solution  of  the  iodide  injected  into  the  cellular  tissue  is  ab- 
sorbed and  eliminated  by  the  saliva  in  a  period  of  time  varying  &om 
ten  to  twenty  minutes.  4.  The  same  solution  applied  to  a  recent 
wound  is  exhibited  in  the  saliva  in  from  one  hour  and  a  half  to 
nineteen  and  fifteen  minutes.  S.  When  the  wound  has  become 
"  perfectly  or^nized"  it  posBesses  great  power  of  absorption.  At  the 
end  of  ten,  eight,  six,  four  minutes,  or  even  less,  evident  traces  of 
iodine  are  found  in  the  saliva.  In  the  face  of  such  a  power  of 
absorption,  we  may  ask  whether  the  septic  element  which  gives  rise 
to  erysipelas  and  puerperal  fever  may  not  have  been  absorbed  by  the 
wound  itself  P  6.  In  that  serious  complication  of  wounds  known 
under  the  name  of  "  purulent  infection,"  ought  we  not  to  inquire 
whether  this  power  of  absorption,  so  little  estabUshed  up  to  the 
present  time,  does  not  play  a  considerable  part,  and  expliiin 
some  of  the  pbenooiena  generally  referred  to  phlebitis  F  7.  Iodine 
injections  thrown  into  abBcesseB  active  or  passive,  or  into  encysted 
cavities,  whether  inflamed  or  not,  are  rapidly  absorbed.  I  have 
proved  that  elimination  by  the  saliva  takes  place  in  a  period  of  time 
varying  from  forty-five  to  three  minutes.  8.  When  such  injections 
are  employed  in  too  large  quantity,  or  are  too  often  repeated,  the 
iodine  thus  constantly  introduced  into  the  economy  may  often  induce 
injurious  efiects.  9.  Iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium,  introduced 
into  the  economy  by  the  various  means  mentioned,  is  generally 
eliminated  by  the  saliva  and  the  urine  in  four  or  five  days." — Union 
Med.,  February  2iid. 

On  the  Contagion*  Origin  of  Catarrhal  Chnjunctivitit. — M.  GtoHselin 
observes  that  tiesides  purulent  ophthalmia,  which  is  admitted  by  all 
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to  be  conta^ouB,  there  are  fomiB  of  conjuuctiTitiB  in  which  only  a 
small  qua&tity  of  pus  is  secreted,  vhicb  becomes  mixed  with  a 
notable  amount  of  mucus  and  tears.  This,  which  he  terms  semi- 
puruleut  conjunctivitis,  in  which  the  pus  is  only  recogitised  hv  the 
micTOBCope,  is,  howcTer,  also  trans  misHJble  by  contagion ;  and  the 
same  may  be  stated  of  conjunctivitis,  which  at  an  earlier  stage  has 
been  purulent,  and  at  a  later  one  only  furnishes  a  minute  portion  of 
pus  mingled  with  mucus.  Many  writers  admit  that  granular  con- 
junctivitis is  contagious,  but  it  is  not  clenrly  stated  whether  this 
admission  is  confined  to  what  are  called  true  or  neoplastic  granula- 
tions, which  are  very  rare,  or  to  the  false  or  papillary  granulntions 
resulting  from  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctival  papill»,  which  are 
usually  met  with. 

Having  paid  much  attention  to  this  sobject,  M.  Gkisselin  lays 
down  tbe  following  poeitions,  illustrating  them  by  some  cases : — 
1.  ybn-pumient  conjunctivitis  it  tometime*  acquired  by  contagion  Jrom 
a  limilarjbrm  of  conjunctivitis.  This  is  not  unfrequently  met  with 
in  parents  who  have  acquired  it  from  their  children,  who  themselves 
may  have  acquired  it  in  schools,  &c.  Catarrhal  ophthalmia  so  con- 
tracted is  usually  of  little  importance,  but  tbe  possibility  of  its 
being  so  produced  enables  us  to  guard  against  it  b;y  insisting  on  tbe 
separation  of  the  patient  from  the  contact  or  vicinity  of  those  we 
wish  to  preserve  from  it.  In  some  cases  where  this  precaution  has 
been  neglected,  the  acquired  disease  may  not  be  so  simple  in  its 
course,  but  may  become  chronic,  or  involve  the  cornea.  2.  A  nmple 
catarrhal  eonjunclivitit  may  originate  from  a  purulent  eonjunetivtli*. 
M.  GoBSelin  has  never  witnessed  this  as  yet  in  the  case  of  adults, 
although  he  believes  it  possible  ;  but  he  has  often  seen  nurses  and 
others  attending  on  infants  suffering  from  purulent  ophthalmia 
become  themselves  the  subjects  of  simple  catarrhal  ophthalmia, 
which  has  promptly  disappeared  under  prophylactics.  He  also  gives 
a  case  at  length  m  which  an  adult  acquired  catarrhal  ophth^mia 
from  a  child  four  years  and  a  half  old,  having  purulent  ophthalmia, 
and  which  also  exhibits  the  liability  to  relapse  while  exposed 
to  the  same  Influence.  8.  Catarrhal  ophthalmia  may  be  due  to 
more  or  Uie  chronic  granular  eonjunetiviti*.  Papillary  granula- 
tions  may  result  from  catarrhal  and  semi-purulent  conjunctivitis, 
and  these,  even  when  only  in  the  form  of  blepharitis,  may 
induce  a  catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  which  itself  ia  susceptible  of 
becoming,  but  does  not  necessarily  become  granular.  At  the 
Hdpital  des  Enfants  Assist^,  where  are  temporarily  placed  the 
children  of  patients  who  are  obliged  for  various  complaints  them- 
selves to  enter  hospitals,  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  is  often  acquired, 
and  usually  from  subjects  having  granular  conjunctivitis ;  and  the 
children,  when  restored  to  their  parents,  frequently  convey  to  tbem 
either  simple  or  granular  conjunctivitis. 

As  a  general  conclusion,  M.  Gosselin  says  that  he  feels  quite 
authorised  to  state  that  simple  catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  muco- 
purulent, or  semi-purulent  conjunctivitis,  and  granular  conjunc- 
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tiritu,  are,  aa  well  as  the  purulent  form,  siueeptibla  of  being 
commuDicated  bj  contagion,  both  bj  contact  and  miasmata ;  and 
that  in  consequence  in  such  cases  we  should  employ  the  following 
precautions: — 1.  Separate  wherever  possible  the  Bubject«  of  this 
oflectioD.  2.  When  isolation  it  not  possible,  recommend  the  greatest 
care  in  the  eicluBiTe  use  of  handkerchief,  napkins,  objects  of  dress, 
&c.  3.  Avoid  aU  contact  with  the  faces  of  the  patients.  4.  Exa- 
mine carefully  the  eyes  of  persons  obliged  to  remain  near  those 
cases,  so  that  any  conjunctiTitis  that  may  arise  may  be  summarily 
arreated.  6.  Innst  on  these  reconunendations  being  especially 
obaerred  in  amall  rooms,  schools,  asylums,  and  chOdren  s  hospitals, 
as  accumulation  of  many  subjects  in  the  same  atmosphere  strongly 
predisposes  to  contagion. — Archivet  Qiniralet,  April. 

On  the  Sn^JoyntMtl  qf  Je«  in  jiffisetion*  of  the  HJutit. — M,  Diday 
believes  that  suiBcieDt  importance  is  not  attached  to  this  procedure, 
which  is  one  from  which  he  has  derived  very  great  sdvaatage  in  his 
own  practice  on  the  treatment  of  blenorrhaigic  orchitis  in  irritable 
testis,  and  in  certain  ill-defined  affections  of  the  organs  of  which 
pain  is  the  characteristic  feature. 

I.  BUnorrhagU!  Orehiii*. — It  is  onlyquit«  exceptionally  even  in  cases 
of  epididymitiB  that  the  testis  itseu  is  involved  i  bat  when  this  is 
the  case,  the  suffering  becomes  terribly  severe.  The  relief  of  this  is 
often  very  difficult ;  and  one  of  the  means  which  sometimes  effects 
it,  incision  of  the  tunica  albuginea,  M.  Diday  regards  with  dis- 
approbation as  it  is  not  unfrequently  followed  by  atrophy  of  the 
organ.  £at  of  the  benefit  of  the  methodical  application  of  cold  he 
has  had  the  most  striking  proof^  some  of  the  examples  of  which  he 
refers  to  in  this  essay.  To  obtain  this,  however,  the  mode  of  appli- 
cation must  be  closely  obsMrved.  Two  pigs'  bladders  are  to  be  soaked 
for  a  few  minutea  so  as  to  render  them  supple,  and  their  apertures 
having  been  enlarged  by  scissws,  fonr  or  five  pieces  of  ice  the  siEe 
of  a  goose's  egg  are  to  be  introduced.  Before  tying  the  neck  with 
packthread,  care  must  be  takui  b^  compreaaing  the  bladder  above 
the  ice,  to  &ee  it  completely  of  air,  otherwise  it  will  not  properly 
envelope  the  parts,  for  the  same  reaacm  it  should  be  tiea  as  near 
its  aperture  as  possible.  One  of  these  bladders  is  placed  under  the 
tastea,  guarding  the  thighs  and  perineum  from  cold  by  napkins.  The 
other  is  placed  over  the  teet«s,  sjid  so  that  it  may  reach  if  necessary  as 
Car  as  the  inguinal  ring.  Itis  keptMtnftibymeansofahandkercbiefor 
small  napkin  rolled  into  a  circle.  At  first,  the  application  sometimes 
causes  some  pain  irora  the  weight  of  the  ioe,  but  in  a  few  minutea 
the  patient  gets  accustomed  to  this,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  relief  from  the  previous  torture  is  already  marked,  while  as  a 
general  rule  at  the  end  of  an  hour  all  pain  hoe  ceased,  and  the  testis 
has  slightly  diminished  in  size.  Xor  as  a  rule  will  the  pain  return 
unless  the  application  be  too  soon  suspended.  The  ice  should  remain 
permanently  applied  for  at  least  eighteen  hours,  but  forty-eight  con- 
secutive hours  is  the  mean  time  that  experience  teaches  may  be  re- 
quired.   In  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  may  be  safely  discontinued, 
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ive  miiBt  remore  the  ice  and  presB  with  the  end  of  tbe  finger  the 
portiouB  of  the  teatee  which  were  at  first  the  chief  seats  of  pain. 
If  this  gives  pain  and  the  patient  flinches,  the  ice  must  be  reapplied 
or  a  relapse  will  certainty  occur.  In  some  cases  it  has  to  be  con- 
tinued for  two,  three,  or  even  five,  consecutive  days.  It  is  remark- 
able that  this  prolongation  does  not  weary  the  patients,  who  al&rmed 
by  what  they  have  suffered,  and  by  some  lurking  eeiuatioas,  are 
usually  averse  to  leaving  off  the  ice  too  soon.  It  ia  essential  that 
the  necessity  should  be  impressed  upon  them  of  the  application  being 
quite  continuous.  The  bladder  must  be  replaced  by  others  as  sooa 
as  the  ice  has  nearly  melted,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  have  a  good 
provision  always  at  hand.  In  geoeral,  when  they  have  beenproperly 
filled,  the  bladders  only  want  renewing  every  two  hours,  when  the 
application  is  tentatively  or  de&aitively  discontinued,  the  testicle 
should  be  covered  for  an  hour  or  so  with  cloths  dipped  in  cold  water 
BO  as  to  facilitate  the  transition  to  the  ordinary  temperature. 

2.  Irritable  TestU. — This  M.  Diday  regards  as  a  very  well  marked 
form  of  neuralgia  characterised  especially  by  the  absence  of  all  ma- 
terial lesion,  and  often  of  any  antecedent  disease,  by  the  pains  being 
supportable  as  regards  their  iutensity,  but  especially  annoying  by 
their  continuousnesB,  and  by  the  effects  which  certain  conditions  exert 
on  them.  Thus  dorsal  decubitus  and  mental  distraction  always  alle- 
viate them,  while  walking  and  crossing  one  leg  over  the  other  always 
aggravate  them — and  this  always  in  all  cases  without  habit  exerting 
any  effect.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  testicular  neuralgia  approaches 
this  type  is  the  application  of  ice  certain  to  effect  a  cure.  Two  marked 
examples  of  this  are  related;  and  even  in  cases  in  which  the  success 
has  not  been  so  complete  or  so  rapid,  M.  Diday  has  met  with  an 
amount  of  relief  attainable  by  no  other  means. 

3.  Other  Morbid  Conditions  of  the  I^MiM.— These  may  be  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  but  ice  will  he  useful  in  proportion  as  pain  is  the  do- 
minant element  unconnected  with  inflammatory  action.  That  this 
last  is  not  amenable  to  the  action  of  ice  is  seen  in  the  most  frequent 
and  best  defined  of  testicular  inflammation — blenorrhagio  epididy- 
mitis, where  ice  is  useless,  as  it  is  in  inflammation  of  the  testis  itself 
in  all  but  for  the  relief  of  pain.  A  not  unfrequent  form  of  nervous 
pain,  which,  without  being  ezcessive,  is  very  persistent  and  annoying, 
IS  found  to  prevail  in  the  left  side,  succeeding  epididymitis  in  persons 
having  varicocele.  Here  ice  is  of  marked  advantage,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  induce  the  patients,  in  spite  of  their  constant  complaining,  to 
devote  the  time  necessary  for  its  effectual  application. — Annafet  tie 
X>ermatologie,  Nos.  1  and  8. 

Sumtnarn. 

Amputation. — Lucke  on  Transcondylac  Amputation  (Langenbeck'' 
Archiv,  b.  zi,  h.  1.  Qiyes  three  successful  cases,  and  contrasts  the 
Operation  favorably  with  amputation  at  the  knee-joint.) 

Aneurysm. — Watson.    Treatment  of  it  by  Compression.     (Edinb. 
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Med.  Jonm.,  May.  Two  sucGeBBful  CMes,  the  first  that  have  occurred 
in  Scotl&od.  The  compreBsion  made  bj  weights.) — Ciniselti  Oalrano' 
puncture  in  AneurrBm  of  the  Aorta.  (Oaz.  deaH6p.,  April  8.  Snm- 
marj  of  already  publifhed  caeee.) — Von  Langenbeck.  Treatment  of 
it  by  the  Hypodermic  Injection  of  Ergotin.  (Wiea.  Med.  Woch., 
March  22.  A  BubclaTian  and  a  radial  aneuriam  succeeefiilly 
treated.) 

Anu*. — Buchanan.  Case  of  Artificial  AnuB  sncceBsfiilly  treated 
by  Dupujtren's  Entrotome.    (Bd.  Med.  Joum.,  April.) 

Arterie*. — Lente.  New  Method  of  Secoring  Divided  Arteriea. 
(Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sc,  April.  Employs  a  thin  Bilk  ligature, 
cutting  it  off  and  leaving  it  in  the  wound.) — TBcbansoff  on  Thrombus 
Irom  Ligature.  (Langenbeck's  Arch.,  b.  xi,  h.  1.  An  elaborate 
theaia  detailing  the  history  of  opinioDB,  and  deBcribing  numeroiiB 
experiments  on  di^.  His  conclusion  is,  that  thrombus  does  not 
become  omnised,  but  acts  as  a  temporary  preventive  of  fafemorrhage, 
and  that  Jones's  views  on  the  operation  of  the  bgatnre  on  the  vessel 
are  correct.    Microscopical  Illustrations.) 

Bwnu, — Wintemitz.  Hydriatic  Treatment  of  Bums.  (AIlg.WieD. 
Med.  Zeit.,  April  20  and  27,  May  4.) 

CT»J;/&o*.— Streckeisen.  Anatomy  and  Treatment  of  Club-foot. 
(Jahrb.  fur  KinderheiL,  1869,  h.  1.  A  paper  left  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Streckeieen,  who  bad  attained  great  celebrity  by  his  treatment 
of  this  deformity.) 

Biihcatumt.—'BAA.^ex  on  Dislocations.  (Henle  and  Pfeufer. 
Zeite.,  b.  xzxiv,  h.  2.    An  elaborate  essay  on  the  mechanism  of  the 

Sroduction  of  the  various  dislocations,) — Blanquinque.  Compound 
tislocation  of  the  First  Metatarsal  Bone  on  to  the  Great  Toe  and 
the  First  Cuneiform  Bone.  (Ghiz.  Hebd,,  April  9.  Occurred  in 
U.  Demarquay's  practice,  who  removed  the  displaced  bone  by 
dividing  the  tense  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus,  which  alone 
retained  it  Analytical  references  to  other  cases.) — Vereb^ly.  Two 
Cases  of  Dislocation  of  the  Astragalus.  (Wieo.  Med.  Woch., 
February  27  and  March  3.    Woodcuts.) 

£^.->EesBell.  On  Polypi  of  the  Ear.  (Arch,  fur  Ohrenheil, 
1869,  No.  8,  Chiefiy  occupied  with  the  description  of  the  minute 
structure  of  the  polypi,  of  which  two  plates  are  given.) — Steudener. 
Pathological  Anatomy  of  Polypi  of  the  Ear.  (Ibid,  with  En- 
gravings.)— Lucte  on  the  Connection  between  Diseases  of  the  Nose 
and  Ear.  (Ibid.)-~Jacoby.  On  Perforation  of  the  Mastoid  ProcesB. 
(Ibid.)— >Gruber.  Treatment  of  Inflammatiou  of  the  Membrana 
Tympani.  (Allg.  Wien.  Med.  Zeit.,  April  27  and  May  4.  Directions 
for  scarifying  the  membrane  when  in  a  hypenemic  condition.) 

I^lumtiati*  Arabunt. — Fischer.  Treatment  of  ElephantiasiB  by 
Ligature  or  Compression  of    the    Principal  Artery.      (Virchow'a 
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Arc^iv,  April,  1869.   Belatea  the  details  of  three  cues,  and  furnishes 
Ml  analytical  Bummarr  of  eighteen  otheni.) 

Sge. — Bleesig.  Beport  on  Operations  for  Cataract  at  St.  Peters- 
bui^h  Ophthatmie  Hospital  during  1861—68.  (St.  Petenb.  Med. 
Zeit,  1868,  h.  8.)— Enapp.  Embolic  Diseases  of  (he  Eye.  (New  Tort: 
Med.  Journ.,  A^ch.) 

Matula. — Heppner.  On  Kecto-Yaginal  Fistula.  (Honata.'iuF 
Oeburtek.,  Feb.  The  particulsrs  of  tweoty.two  cases  in  «  tabular 
form.) — Bosemann.  On  Vesioo- Vaginal  Pistula.  (New  York  Med. 
Journ.,  Feb.  "  On  the  advantages  of  a  supporting  and  confining 
apparatus  and  a  self-retaining  speculum,  with  models  of  forms  of 
sutures,"    Uloatraitions.) 

Fraetwra — Taylor.  Case  of  Fracture  of  the  Fibula,  with  Disloca- 
tion of  the  Foot  outwarda.  (New  York  Med.  Joom.,  March.  Case 
of  "  Pott's  iracture,"  treated  hj  immoTable  bandage,  applied  on  the 
aizteenth  and  remoTed  on  the  thirty-ninth  day.) 

Oonorrhcea. — Mormi.  Treatment  of  Gonorrhma  by  Contiauaus 
Injection.    (Dublin  Jouhl,  May.) 

Serma. — Balfour.  Case  of  Congenital  Diaphragmatic  Hernia. 
(Bdinb.  Med.  Joum.,  Aj^riL)— Larrey.  On  Lumbar  Hernia.  (Bullet, 
de  I'Acad.,  March  9.  Historical  sketch  of  the  affection,  with  details 
of  a  case  which  occurred  to  the  author  some  years  since.) — Sletaeh. 
Case  of  Traumatic  Lumbar  Hernia.  (Glaz.  MSd.,'  March  20.)— 
Oettinger.  The  Ovary  and  Tube  in  an  Incarcerated  Femoral 
Hernia.     (8t.  Petenburgh  Med.  Zeit.,  Dec,  1868.) 

JaiM.  M^tot.  On  the  Pathogeny  of  Oysts  and  Abscesses  of 
the  Jawi.    (Oaz.  des  II6p.,  June  8rd  and  5th.) 

JomU. — Oilier.  On  Excision  of  the  Laree  Joints.  (Lyon  Medt- 
cale,  March  28th  and  AwU  11th.  A  geoer^  review  of  tiie  results  of 
flub-periosteal  exdeioui.) — Czemy.  On  the  employment  of  Weight! 
as  a  means  of  Extension.  (Wien.  Med.  Woch.,  April  24th  and  2Sth, 
May  lat  and  6th.  Brief  notes  of  twelve  cases  of  disease  of  the 
knee,  and  nine  of  disease  of  the  hip,  occurring  in  Biilroth's  Clinic). — 
B.  8chmidt.  Three  successful  Cases  of  Bemoval  of  Loose  Bodies 
from  the  Enee-Joint  by  Direct  Incision,  (Archir.  d.  Heilk.,  1869, 
No.  2.) 

Laryngoteopy. — Knight.  Two  Cases  of  Paralyeis  of  Muades 
acting  on  the  Cords  Vocalea.  (Bostctn  Journal,  Feb,  26th.  Wood- 
cuts.)— Scbrotter.  On  Division  of  the  Lorjni  for  Bemoral  of 
Morbid  Growths.  (Med.  Jarhb.  d.  Oesch,  d.  Aerzte  in  Wien., 
1869,  No.  2.  A  fat^  case  related.  Illustrations.)— Norratil.  Case 
of  Extirpation  of  an  Epithelioma  of  the  Larynx  by  Incision.  (Wien. 
Med.  woch.,  March  I7th.    Woodcuts.) 
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Lonftix. — Stokes.  Traumatic  Fracture  of  the  Laiyox.  (Dabl. 
JouTQ.,  May.) 

Natal  Cavity. — Wertheim,  On  Inspection  of  the  Anterior  and 
Middle  Thinlo  of  the  Nusal  Cuvity.  (Wien.  Med.  Woch.,  March 
8,  6,  and  10.  DeacHbea  aa  iaatrunieDt  wbicb  he  proposes  to  call  a 
"  Couchoscope."     Numerous  illustrations.) 

Neureclomy. — A.  Wagner  (Koni'tsberg.)  On  Neurectomy  in 
Facial  Neuralgia.  (LaiJgeobei:k,'B  Arcliiv,  b.  xi,  h,  i.  Full  detuls 
of  sixteen  coiies  occurriii;;  in  tbe  autlior's.  practice,  with  engraving 
of  the  instruineuts  employed  in  neurectomy  of  the  infraorbital.  In 
the  same  number  U  a  pajier  by  Vou  Langenbeck,  giving  direcdoaa 
for  dividing  tbe  infra-orbital  nerve  within  tlio  infra-orbital  fissure.) 

Ovariotomy. — Hildebmndt.  Case  of  Ovariotomy  in  the  Konigsberg 
Clinic.  (Munats.  liir  G-eburt,  Jan.  Full  details  piven  of  an 
interesting  case  in  whii:h  double  ovariotomy  was  performed,  the 
patient  dying  on  the  eightb  day  of  pulmonary  cedema.) — Miller. 
Four  Cases  of  Ovariotomy.  (Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sc,  April.  Two 
-proved  fatal,  and  a  third  could  not  be  completed.)— Braun.  Fatal 
Case  of  Ovariotomy.  (Wien.  Med.  Woch.,  March  20  and  24.  Death 
from  hemorrhage.) — Martin.  Fatal  Case  of  Double  Ovariotomy. 
(Monats.  f,  Geb.,  Marcli.)— Koeberle.  Seventy-third  Case  of 
Ovariotomy.'  (Gaz.  des  U&p.,  June  8.  Since  his  lost  published  series, 
M.  Kixberle  has  had  twenty.five  coses,  with  twenty  recoveries  and 
five  deaths.) — Tracy.  Two  Cases  of  Ovariotomy.  (Australian  Med. 
Journ.  One  successful,  the  subject  of  the  otiier  dying  of  exhaustion.) 
— Gutscber.  Case  of  Ovariotnuiy.  (Wien.  Med.  Woch.,  April  24, 
May  1.  Occurredin  Pilbaa'  Cliuie.the  patientdjing  of'cxbaustionia 
thirty-tliree  bour«.)  —  Pcan.  Question  of  Performing  Ovariotomy  in 
Paris.  (UutoQ  Med.,  June  10  and  12.  A  second  series  of  six  cases 
given  in  great  detail.) — Peruzzi.  Sjcceasful  Case  of  Ovariotomy. 
(Gaz.  Med.  di  Torino.,  Jan.  7  and  14.) 

Pn/a^«.— Whitehead.  Surgical  Treatment  of  Cleft  of  the  Hard 
and  Soil  Palate.    (New  York  Med.  Jouru.,  April.     Illustrations.) 

— Bigeluw.  Observations  on  the  Operation  for  Cleft  Palate,  (Boston 
Jouruul.  Fob.4.)— Suensen.,  On  a  new  Artificial  Palate.  (Berlin 
Klin.  Wocli.,  March  15-  Woodcut  of  the  obturator,  with  ivbich  tbe 
outhor  says  ho  succeeds  peifectl:y.)T-^Bruck'.  A'  new  Metbod  of 
remedving  Defects  of  the  Hard  and  Soft  Palat£.  (Deutsch.  frllnjfe, 
April  10.) 

Pkymotit. — Demarquay.  Operation  for.Phymosisin  a  Diabetio 
Subject.  (Gaz.  dea  Hdp.,  April  8.  Perl'orined  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  disease,  the  wound  healing  by  the  first  intention.) 

Sealp. — Knifil  £bini;.  On  Bodical  Treatment  of  Tumours  of  the 
Scalp.  (Berlin  Klin.  Woch.,  Marcb  15.  This  consists  in  procuring 
the  speedy  elimination  of  the  tumour  by  the  injection  of  a  few  drops 
of  solution  of  tartar  emetic.) 

87.'  -xtiT.  IS 
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Spint. — TL«j\at.  Difforentiftl  DiagnonB  of  Diaeaae  of  the  Spne. 
(New  Tork  Journ.  of  Med.,  Ma^.)— S«Iiil<lbacb.  Trefttment;  of 
ScoliodB.  (Jahrb.  f.  Kinderhail,  1868,  h.  2.  EngraTingB  of  the 
machioes  employed.) 

Suhtiaman  Artery. — Koch.  On  Ligature  and  Aneurfsme  of  the 
Subclavun.  (Laogenbeck's  Archiv,  b.  xt,  h.  1.  (An  elaborate  aasem- 
blage  of  all  hitherto  recorded  cases.) 

Bgphilit. — Stohr.  Treatment  of  Srphilie  by  the  Hypodermic 
lojectioQ  of  CorronTe  Sublimate.  (Deutacli  Archiv  f.  Klin.  Med., 
b.  T,  h.  4.  On  the  etnngth  of  90  caau  tavated  under  Bamberger  of 
Woreborg,  the  author  i^Kxta  very  fhvOTabty  of  this  mode  of  admi- 
mstering  mercury.) 

Tendon. — Lorinser.  IBupture  of  the  Tendon  of  the  Bectus 
Femoris  Muscle  by  MnsciiW  Action.  (Wien.  Med.  Woch.,  April 
8, 10.    Perfect  oae  of  the  limb  regained.) 

Tetiit. — Talette.  On  Accidents  resulting  &om  Imperfect  Migra- 
tion of  the  Teatia.  (Lyon  Medicfd,  Ma^.  Case  in  which  paeudo- 
etrangulation  of  the  intestinal  canal  attributed  to  reflex  paralyaie  of 
the  intestine  was  relieved  by  castration.) — Steudener.  On  Spermato- 
cele. (Langenbeck's  Arcbiv,  b.  x,  h.  1.  A  new  form  of  the  affection 
consisting  of  cyits  containing  epermatosoa  dereloped  from  tiie  glan- 
dular canals  of  the  testis.) 

Toe-nail. — C.  Emmert.  On  the  Operation  for  In-growing  Toe- 
nail. (Langenbeck's  Arcbiv,  b.  zi,  h.  1.  For  the  usual  painM 
and  ineffectoal  procednre,  the  author  substitutee  the  removal 
by  indsiOQ  of  all  the  soft  parts  at  the  lateral  region  of  tbe  nail 
without  interfering  with  this  or  its  matrix.  He  wta  practised  the 
operation  in  serenu  caaea  with  excellent  rcaults.)  . 

Traeheotomv. — Fayrer.  Clinical  ObseFvationB  in  Eleven  Oases. 
(Indian  Aomus  Med.  Sc,  No.  25.) 

Urinary  Organ*. — Creamer.  Case  of  External  Perineal  Tra- 
cheotomy. (New  York  Med.  Joum.,  May.  Performed  with  success 
on  a  man  sixty-six  yean  of  age.  Woodcuts  of  Professor  Gouley's 
cathet»-staff  and  whalebone  guides,) — Watson.  On  Lithotnty 
aad  a  new  Lever  Lithotrite.  (Ed.  Med.  Joara.,  June.  Hlnstra- 
tions.) 
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BEPOET  ON  TOXICOLOGY,  F0BEN8I0  MEDICINE, 

AND  HYGlfeNE. 

Bt  BiFJuixtr  W.  Bioai.BDBOS,  M.D.,  F.U.8. 

I. — ToxicoioaT. 

Ok  i\e  Phftiol^/ffioal  Aotion&fth^  Sbdit  of  the  Ammomwm  Batet 
derived  _fr9m  Atrvpia  and  Oonia.  Dr.  A.  Cram  Brown  Mid  Dr. 
Thomu  B.  IViaer  report  on  the  above  mlneet  as  Ibtlowi : 

Atr«^ia. — Atropift  is  a  nitrOe  base.  All  we  know  of  its  oonatt- 
tatdoa  u,  that  by  the  action  of  itrong  acida  and  baaes  it  is  decom- 
poeed,  in  acoordaaoe  with  the  equation.' 


c„HaNO,    +  H,o    =  CbH„o,    +  an, 

Atropu.  Water.         TTOpioAdd.  fiopi 


iNO 


So  tbat  atropia  may  be  considered  aa  tropia,  io  which  oae  atom  of 
bydrogcoi  has  been  replaced  by  tropyl,  the  radical  of  tropic  acid, 
3Vopic  acid  belmga  to  the  aromatic  eeriee,  and  is  consiaered  by 
Kraut  to  be  phenyWcolactic  add— HO  "  CK, "  CH(CbHj)COOH. 
Of  the  ctuifititution  of  tropia  we  know  nothina  whatever,  except  tbat 
it  IB  a  nitrile  base. 

Iodide  of  t»etkyl-airomum. — Iodide  of  methyl  act*  T«ry  readily 
on  atropia,  a  good  dreal  of  heat  ia  |)roduced,  and  after  tho  reaction 
ia  over,  the  iodide  of  metfayl'Otrapium  remains  as  a  white  maaa. 
From  tiiis  the  exoesa  of  iodide  of  methyl  was  removed  by  a  curreot 
of  air,  and  the  dry  salt  disaolred  in  water,  filterod,  and  ev^^Kirated 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  40°  C.  The  concentrated  solution 
thoa  obtained,  on  cooling,  depoaitB  the  salt  in  prismatic  cryatols, 
•Mwrently  belcw^ng  to  the  mcmocliiuc  syitem ;  sometimes  part  of 
the  salt  separates  as  a  heavy  oil,  which  soon  crystaUiaeB.  These 
crystals  have  the  composition  C|7Hj,N0.CHjI.  They  are  tolerably 
stable,  bearing  a  tempwatnire  at  100°  C.  without  much  olterstioa. 
'When  tbey  are  powdered,  or  when  their  solntioa  is  warmed,  a 
pleasant  mii^  smell  is  observed. 

iSet^Wa  of  nethgl-atropium. — The  sulphate  was  prepared  from 
the  iottide  by  the  method  formerly  described  for  the  preparation  of 
snlphate  of  metbyl-strychnlDm,  &c.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  salt, 
very  deliqoeecent,  and  very  soluble  in  water. 

Iodide  of  ethyUatropium. — Iodide  of  ethyl  acts  readily  on  atropia, 
but  not  BO  energetically  as  iodide  of  methyL  In  pr^aring  the 
iodide  of  ethyl-stropium,  atropia  waa  treated  with  a  conaid^ble 
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eiceie  of  iodide  of  ethyl  in  Benled  tubes  at  100"  C  for  an  hour. 
The  remniadcr  of  the  iirocess,  end  the  preparation  of  the  sulphate, 
are  the  same  db  in  the  case  of  the  methyl  derivative. 

The  authors  intend,  on  some  future  occasion,  to  describe  these 
substftocea  more  minutely ;  for  their  present  purpose,  the  descrip- 
tion given  above  seems  sufficient. 

Atropia  has  a  somewhat  complicated  physiological  action,  for  it 
directly  influences  the  functions  of  the  cerebro-apinal,  and  also  of 
the  sympathetic  nervous  system. 

Tlie  action  of  the  methyl  and  ethyl  derivatires  on  the  cerebro- 
spinal nervous  system  is  diflerent  from  that  of  the  natural  base, 
while  the  action  on  the  sympathetic  system  is  essautially  the  same. 

The  principal  effects  produced  by  atropia  on  the  cerehru-spinal 
nervous  system  are  excitation  of  the  spinal  cord,'  and  par&lysis  of 
the  motor  and  sensory  nerves.  In  n  previous  paper,  the  authors 
showed  that  the  spinal  stimulant  action  of  strychnia,  bnicia,  theb:iia, 
codfi;i,  and  morphia,  is  not  possessed  by  tlie  salts  of  the  ammonium 
bases  derived  from  these  alkaloids,  but  that  in  its  place  titese 
derivatives  possess  a  markedly  dilTerent  paralysing  action  on  the 
peripheral  terminations  of  motor  nerve*.  They  now  announce  that 
p,  similar  change  occurs  in  the  methyl  ond  etiiyl  derivatives  of 
atropia.  These  derivatives  are  more  powerful  paralysing  substances 
(ban  atropia  itself. 

A,  considerable  amount  of  spinal  stimulant  and  of  paralysing  action 
may  be  produced  by  a  non-fatal  dose  of  atropia ;  and  it  Is  probable 
that  the  one  action  is,  to  a  certain  eitent,  antagonistic  to  the  other. 
As  the  methyl  and  ethyl  derivatives,  however,  combine  with  the 
ordinary  paralysing  action  of  atropia,  an  additional  amount  of 
paralysing  action  bearing  some  ratio  to  the  absent  spinal  stimulant 
action  of  the  natural  base,  these  derivatives  affect  the  motor  nerves 
much  more  powerfully  than  atropia  itself.  Probably,  fur  these 
reasons,  the  salts  of  methyl-  and  ethrl-atroplum  are  fatnl  to  the 
lower  animals  in  much  smaller  doses  than  the  salti  of  atropia 
itself. 

Paralysis  of  the  vagi  nerves  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil  are  caused 
by  these  derivatives  of  atropia. 

Oonia. — The  alkaloid  prepared  from  Chnium  maculatum  (hemlock) 
has  been  shown  by  Von  Flanta  and  Kekult^  to  be  a  variable  mixture 
of  two  bases,  to  which  they  give  the  names  of  "  conia"  and  "  methyl- 
conia."  These  bases  resemble  one  another  very  closely  in  physi- 
cal properties.  Their  composition  is  represented  by  the  formula 
Cgl],(N  uid  CgHj^N.  The  chemists  above  named  investigated  very 
completely  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  conia,  and  proved  that 
conia  (or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  present  pa|)er,  normal  conia)  is  an 
imide  base,  and  that  methyl-conia  is  a  nitrile  base. 

The  substances  examined  in  the  present  paper  are: 

Ist,  Conia — samples  of  which  were  obtained  from  Messrs.  Duncan 
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and  Flockhart,  Macftrlsn  and  Co.,  and  Moraon.  The  authors  are 
also  iadebted  to  the  kindneBs  of  Dr.  Cbriatiaon  for  the  opportunity 
of  examining  the  action  of  a  specimen  of  conia  which  he  prepared  in 
the  year  1835. 

2nd,  Methyl-conia — prepared  fr(nn  hjdriodate  of  methyl- conia, 
produced  by  the  union  of  iodide  of  methyl  and  normal  eonia. 

And,  &rd.  Salt*  of  dimethi/Ueonima — obtained  by  the  union  of 
iodide  of  methyl  and  the  methyl'Conia  contained  in  cooia  aa  obtained 
from  the  plant. 

Iodide  of  methyl  acta  readily  upon  conia,  producing  a  ayrupy 
or  cryatalline  eubatance,  which  ia  a  mixture  of  hydriodate  of  methyl- 
GODia  and  iodide  of  dimethyl-conium,  the  former  prodnced  from  the 
normal  conia,  and  the  latter  from  the  methyl-coma.  The  action  of 
caustic  potaah  decompoaea  the  hydriodate  of  methyl-conia,  aetting 
the  base  free,  while  the  iodide  of  dimethyl-conium  is  unattacked. 
The  two  substances  can  thua  be  readily  separated  from  each 
other. 

The  authors  find  that  the  aalta  of  conia  and  of  methyl-conia  very 
closely  resemble  each  other  in  action  and  ia  poiaonoue  activity. 
Their  action  agrees  with  the  descriptions  of  the  effects  of  conia  by 
the  more  trustworthy  of  previoua  ohaerren.  Among  the  moat 
ob*ioua  of  the  effects  on  rabbits  were  stiffness  of  the  limha,  causing 
difficulty  in  moving  about;  spnamodic  etnrta;  distinct  increase  of 
reflex  excitability;  gradually  increasing  paralyais  with  diminution, 
and  afterwards  disnppen ranee,  of  the  increased  reflex  eicitnhility ; 
and,  finally,  death  by  asphysio.  Shortly  bet'ure  de:itli  a  few  starts 
and  feeble  convulsions  usually  occurred,  hut  these  syuiptoms  were 
apparently  caused  by  the  ndvaociag  asphyxia. 

The  symptoms  in  frogs  were  mainly  those  of  pamlyaia,  and  the 
autbora  confirm  the  obMrvationa  of  Koiliker  and  Guttmann,  that 
this  paralyitia  in  the  eaae  of  ordinary  conin  is  due  to  a  curare-like 
action.  Tliey  further  find  that  methyl-conia  also  acts  in  paralysing 
the  t^^rminationa  of  motor-nerves. 

'Vhe  siilta  of  di methyl-conia  differ  from  those  of  cooia  and  of 
methyl-conia  in  never  directly  produL-rng  convulsunt  efiects  or 
Other  fym|)toms  of  abnormal  activity  of  tlie  refiex  function,  and  in 
being  much  less  active  aa  poisons  lu  rabbits  and  frogs  the  aymp- 
toma  were  invariably  those  of  paralysis ;  and  in  the  latter  animnl  the 
authora  have  demonstrated  that  this  paralysis  ia  due  to  an  action  on 
the  terminations  of  the  motor  nerves. 

The  aamples  of  conia  which  have  been  examioed  by  the  authora 
were  found  to  contain  very  varying  proportions  of  normal  conia 
and  of  methyl-conia;  but  aa  these  two  substances  appear  to  be 
about  equally  active  as  poisons,  it  is  probable  that  the  very  variable 
potency  of  commercial  conia  is  due  to  its  adulteration  with  a  greater 
or  ks»  amount  of  water,  and,  possibly,  also  to  the  presence  of 
varying  quantities  of  ammouia.' — Proeeedingt  of  the  Soyal  Soeietg  of 
lEdinbuTghy  January,  1869. 
'  When  the  aathon  hid  dcitI?  eonclnded  their  iuTntigatioa  on  conia,  thej 
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On  Poitonin^  iy  Cyanide  qfPotatiivm. — Pr.  Arnold,  of  B^tunora, 
writes  ft  Tcoy  Bingalu'  and  inetructire  eeuy  on  poiBooJne  by  ^anide 
of  potasrium,  the  subject  of  the  accident  being  himself.  He  woa 
sent  for  one  night  to  see  a  little  child  for  whom  be  hod  prescribed  » 
mixture  containing  ohlonte  of  potassa.  Early  the  next  momiog  he 
was  called  >{;ain  to  find  his  patient  dead,  when  the  nurae  informed 
him  that  the  child,  on  the  preriooa  evening,  could  not  be  induced  to 
swallow  any  of  the  medicino  which  he  had  prescribed,  but  that  about 
half  an  hour  ago  the  child  took  a  spoonful  of  it,  which  almost  in- 
Mantly  caused  conTulsions  and  soon  a^r  death.  While  he  waB 
examinine  the  corpse,  noticing  the  white  froth  at  the  mouth,  the 
tery  pallia  coontenaoce,  and  coolness  of  surface,  the  nurse  suKgeated 
that  the  medicine  might  have  killed  the  child,  and  that  eitoer  the 
apothecary  or  hims^  nad  made  a  itini  mistake.  At  the  sune  time 
she  handed  a  phial  to  Dr.  Arnold  containing  nearly  the  whole  of  a 
two-ounce  mixture,  which  he  H^>eatedl7  carried  to  his  mouth,  in 
order  to  determine,  by  the  taste,  of  what  it  might  be  composed. 
He  was  still  holding  the  phial  in  his  hand  when  he  began  to  feel 
a  slight  giddiness  of  the  Head  and  an  inclination  to  yawn,  to  sigh, 
and  to  h^TO.  Soon  BAer  he  felt  some  difficulty  in  using  his  lower 
jaw  in  the  act  of  speaking.  Ko  doubt  now  remained  in  his  mind 
that  fae  had  tasted  some  dradly  poison.  He  hurried  to  a  drug  store 
at  the  corner  of  the  next  street,  which  happened  to  be  the  same  one 
where  the  medicine  had  been  procured.  On  bis  way  thither,  which 
took  him  but  a  few  minutes,  all  the  symptoms  before  mentioned  in> 
creased,  and  when  he  reached  the  apothecary's  his  gait  was  un- 
steady. He  called  ibr  a  strong  emetic,  and  sat  down  on  a  chair. 
Mr.  Loffler,  tbe  drugeist^  handed  to  him  in  a  tea-cnp  a  solution  of 
tartar  emetic,  which  be  bad  some  difficulty  to  introduce  into  bis 
mouth,  and  he  recollects  that  he  neither  felt  the  usual  taste  of  the 
drugs  nor  had  any  sensation  of  the  act  of  swallowing.  Mrs. 
Loffler,  who  was  pnaent  at  the  time,  told  him  afterwards  that  he 
fell  off  tbe  chair  before  he  had  finished  drinking  the  emetic,  that  he 
turned  bine  in  tbe  fitce,  and  breathed  slowly  and  beaTily.  It  was 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  he  went  to  the  drug  store, 
and  at  two  o'clock  of  the  same  aftemoon  he  gare  the  first  signs  of 
retumin)^  couBcionaneas.  The  medical  attendant  who  was  first  called 
found  turn  lying  on  the  floor  in  a  deep  stupor;  a  reddish  &oth 
covered  the  mouth  and  nose ;  his  iace  looked  Qvid  and  bloated ;  the 
pulse  was  hardly  perceptible ;  respiration  was  heavy  and  laboured, 
and  produced  the  blowing  of  bubbles  at  the  mouth  ;  urine  and  fiecea 
rame  away  involuntarily.  About  two  pints  of  blood  were  token  from 
his  arm  without  any  mitigation  of  the  Bymptoms.  Ue  perfecUy 
i«collected  that  some  time  before  he  had  fuDy  recovered  firom  the 
received  a  eonmiDiiicatiin]  ftom  MM.  Jol  jet  and  Cabonn  of  Puna,  infonning  them 
that  thMe  phjriologiiti  were  resdj  to  pnbliih  »  piper  npon  tbe  relatire  sctioii  of 
tb«  Mlta  of  oonii,  Mbjl-Bonia,  and  dietlijl-coiiiam.  Id  order  to  Mcnre  aimulM- 
neooi  pnblicatioii,  it  wu  amtiged  that  th«  two  papen  ahoold  be  txunmimiated 
on  tbe  aama  day— the  dds  to  the  Acadam;  of  BdencM  of  Parii,  and  tbe  other  to 
tUiSodetj. 
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effects  of  the  poiKm  he  straggled  deeperstel^  for  breath,  and  that 
the  horrible  conviction  of  impending  anffocation,  thongb  ignorant  of 
its  cauae,  did  not  leave  him  for  a  Binele  moment.  At  the  same  time 
be  recognised  the  preeeuce  of  hie  wife  and  brother,  but  the  violence 
of  the  asthmatic  symptoms  prevented  him  from  speaking  to  them. 
This  dreadful  smothering  sensation  lasted  about  thirty  minutee. 
The  patient  remembers  the  pungent  smell  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
wbich  was  freqnently  held  to  bis  nose  and  produced  a  sensation  of 
imminent  anfTootion.  The  efforts  he  made  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  it  were  wild  and  furious,  and  be  recollects  that  bis  arms  and  legs 
were  held  tight  by  the  bystanders  while  the  ammonia  was  again 
applied.  Ae  soon  as  he  felt  a  disposition  to  vomit  his  consciouanesi 
was  restored,  and  he  had  a  distinct  recollection  of  anxiety,  lest  in 
the  act  of  vomiting  be  would  be  smothered  to  death.  The  first 
ineffectual  attMnpts  did  in  fact  increase  the  asthma;  bbt  to  his 
great  joy  uid  surprise  the  copious  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  bis 
fltomach,  caisiBting  of  an  undigested  breakfast,  was  instantly  fol- 
lowed  by  a  complete  cessation  of  all  the  symptoms.  The  relief  was 
prompt  and  permanent. 

It  appenrs  that  Mr.  Eckhert  beard  that  Dr.  Arnold  was  lying  at 
the  pomt  of  death  in  Mr.  Loffler's  drug  store ;  he  went  to  see  nim 
and  took  with  him  tbe  medicine  which  bad  pro?od  fatal  to  his  child. 
Be  accused  Mr.  LofSer  of  having  poisonea  tbe  child,  who,  in  an 
excitable  manner  offered  to  swallow  tbe  contents  of  the  phial  in 
order,  as  be  said,  to  show  that  be  had  made  no  mistake.  Unfortu- 
nately he  was  permitted  to  drink  nearly  a  table-spoonful  of  tbe 
mixture,  and  in  a  few  minutee  afterwards  he  fell  down  dead.  The 
attendant  physicians  now  examined  tbe  prescription  file  of  the 
previous  day,  and  found  one  over  Dr.  Arnold's  signature,  which 
read:  Potass,  cbtor.  3j  syr.  gum  acac.  aqua  anis,  aaHj. — one  tea- 
spoonful  every  three  hours.  Tbey  next  examined  the  contents  of  a 
glass  jar  which  was  labelled  Potass.  Cblorat.  which  was  however 
empty,  and  a  few  grains  of  a  dirty  whitish  looking  salt  which  they 
scraped  from  tbe  bottom  of  the  jar  bore  no  resembl  ance  to  the  well- 
known  dTstals  of  tbe  chlorate  of  potash.  It  was  furtber  discovered 
that  another  label  was  under  the  one  which  had  P.  C.  writt«n  on  it. 
This  was  brought  to  view  after  the  top  label  had  been  detatcbed  by 
carefully  wettmg  tbe  pAper,  when  tne  Kail  Cyanuret  became  dis- 
tinctly visible.  Mrs.  Loffler  afterwards  cleared  up  thewhole  mystery 
by  explaining  that  the  jar  marked  Potass.  Cblor.  formerly  contained 
oyanide,  some  of  which  adhered  to  the  bottom  of  tbe  jar,  and  that  on 
the  previous  evening  when  the  prescription  for  chlorate  of  potasea 
iras  Drought  in,  it  required  considerable  scraping  of  tbe  jar  to  make 
up  the  f  lul  amount  of  tbe  drug. 

Dr.  Arnold  from  his  personal  experience  confimis  tbe  opinion  of 
Mr.  Nunneley  that  the  primary  action  of  the  poison  is  on  the  motor 
system,  inasmuch  as  be  felt  the  stifihese  of  his  lower  jaw  and  the 
difGculty  of  moving  bis  lower  limbs  before  he  lost  his  consciousness. 
He  compares  the  symptoms  whidi  preceded  his  recovery  with  those 
attmding  a  fit  of  asthma,  and  suggests  that  the  phenomena  may  go 
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to  expluD  the  much  T«xed  qneBtion  of  the  pathology  of  asthma. — 
American  Journal  of  the  Medieal  Science*,  January,  1869. 

Sehonbein'*  Tetl  for  Rgdroeyanie  Aeid  in  Vapour. — At  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  Paris,  a  new  test  fur  hydrocyaoic  acid  lias 
been  di^fcusaed.  It  coQsiHtti  of  paper  imbued  vitn  resin  of  guaiacum, 
and  moiatened  witli  a  solution  uF  eulpliate  of  copper  at  tbe  moicent 
of  use.  Id  contact  with  hydrocyanic  add  the  prepared  paper  imme- 
diately assuTnes  a  blue  colour.  To  make  the  teat  paper  three  parts 
of  reaia  of  guaiacum  are  diasolved  in  a  hundred  parta  of  rectified 
spirit,  white  filtering  paper  is  steeped  in  this  aolution  and  dried.  The 
paper  should  remain  white.  A  aolution  is  prepared  of  one  part  of 
sulphate  of  copper  in  five  hundred  parts  of  water.  To  employ  the 
teat  a  alip  of  the  paper  is  moistened  with  this  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  brought  in  contact  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  either  dia- 
solved in  water  or  diffused  in  the  air,  when  the  paper  immediately 
becomes  blue.  The  author  declares  that  by  this  test  one  part  of  the 
»pour  of  the  acid  in  120,000,000  of  air  may  be  detected.— Jfr. 
Wood'*  Report  in  ihe  'Phamtaeevtieal  Journal,  J &nuM<f,  1869. 

Sclionbein'g  tent  above  deacribed  has  been  tried  by  Mr.  George 
Welborn,  who  comea  to  the  following  conclueiona : — 

It  is  quite  true  that  tbe  teat  papers  are  exceedingly  sensitive  to 
the  presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  vapour  ;  but  unfortunately  for  the 
value  of  the  reaction  aa  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  hydrocvanic  acid, 
they  are  equally  sensitive  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  and  in  a  less 
degree  to  the  action  of  the  vapours  of  several  other  substances. 

1.  One  drop  of  Scbeele'a  ai;id  was  dropped  into  a  bottle  of  60 
fluid  dunces  capacity,  and  tbe  test  paper  auapeoded  in  it  began  to 
assume  the  blue  tint  inatantly,  rapidly  becoming  deeper  in  colour, 

2.  A  trace  of  chlorine  gas  gave  an  immediate  coloration,  aoon 
becoming  deep  blue. 

8.  Five  drops  of  strong  nitric  acid  were  dropped  in;  in  one 
miuute  and  a  half  tbe  coloration  had  commenced  slowly  changing  to 
a  deeper  tint. 

Tbe  following  substances  gave  no  reaction : — Hydrochloric  acid 
gas,  acetic  acid  vapour,  and  suipburic  dioxide.— /£ii.,  April  1869. 


II.  FoBiiraio  Medicivi. 

Medico-tejal  Setpoiuibilitg  in  matter  of  Adeiee. — At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  "Sociei^  Medico- Psycologique,"  M.  Legrand  du  Saulle  said : 
"I  find  myself  in  the  face  of  a  very  embarraaaing  profeasional  difficulty, 
in  regard  to  which  I  would  greatly  like  to  have  the  advice  of  the 
society.  I  h.ive  said  nothing  about  it  until  to-day,  hoping  to  get  the 
views  of  my  learned  colleagues. 

"In  aniroportaot  place  in  the  department  not  far  from  Paris,  lives 
a  retired  merchant,  aged  fifty  years,  and  possessed  of  a  fortune  fboig 
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1 2,000  to  15,000  frsnca  income.  For  twenty  years  he  bos  lived  in 
maribil  relations  with  a  mistress  by  whom  he  has  a  daughter,  now  in 
her  eighteenth  year. 

"In  January,  186S,  hebecame  melancholy  without  any  appreciable 
c&uae,  careless,  apathetic,  and  lethargic.  His  mind  was  occupied  to 
agreat  extent  with  the  state  of  his  health,  and  he  began  to  attach  great 
importance  to  a  congenital  deforniity  of  the  sternum  uitb  which  be 
was  affected.  His  intellectual  vigour  was  lessened,  his  sight  became 
weak,  his  general  strength  was  reduced,  his  gait  ataggeriag,  his 
speech  slow,  and  his  seiual  desires  absolutely  abolished.  Doubtless 
you  wilt  think,  as  I  did,  that  this  was  a  case  of  general  paralysiB  of 
the  depressing  type  ;  hut  here  is  the  difficulty.  The  patient  has  two 
brotliers,  and,  at  the  nens  of  his  mental  failure,  they  came  to  his 
assistance.  The  one  is  rich,  and  pr0])osed  the  marriage  of  the  mis- 
tress, and  the  consequent  legitiinieation  of  the  daughter ;  the  other 
is  poor,  and  insisted  on  the  immediate  interdictioD  of  the  patient.  I 
WAS  consulted  before  the  arrival  of  the  two  brothers,  and,  taking 
all  things  into  eonsideration,  I  decided  to  take  do  part  in  tlie  matter, 
and  coDsequf  ntly  I  have  done  nothing  to  change  the  civil  state  of  the 
patient.  '  If  he,'  I  said  to  myself,  '  had  wished  to  marry,  and 
acknowledge  his  child,  would  he  not  have  done  so  while  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  mental  power  P  Should  lie  do  so  to-day  how  should  I 
know  that  he  is  performing  a  free  act  {" 

"  The  two  brothers  were  of  diverse  opinions,  and  desired  M.  Le- 
grand  du  Saulle  to  act  as  the  arbitei.  He  refused,  however,  to  do 
so,  and  asked  the  opinion  of  the  society  on  the  question.  After  a 
full  interchange  of  opinion,  the  view  appeared  to  prevail,  that  the 
matter  uas  not  one  for  a  physician  to  decide." — Annalei  Medioo 
Ptyckologiqae*,  and  Quarterly  Journal  of  Ptyehologieal  Medicine  and 
Medical  Juritprudenee  for  January,  1809. 

Medieo-Lr.gal  Que«lion  relaiioa  to  Suicide  and  Homicide. — Dr. 
Alfred  BumbauU  states,  that  on  the  6th  of  June  before  noon,  D^^ 
havia^  resolved  to  kill  himself,  weot  to  an  unoccupied  garret  in  a 
secluded  place,  where  there  was  no  risk  of  being  interrupted.  He 
then  wounded  himself  with  his  knife.  Thinking  this  instrument 
iasufiicient,  be  replaced  it  in  his  pocket,  aud  struck  himself  on  the 
head  with  the  sharp  edge  of  a  hatchet.  Notwithstanding  the  fright- 
ful wound  he  gave  himself,  he  was  still  unsuccessful  in  his  attempt, 
so  be  resolved  to  adopt  another  plan,  and  that  was  hanging.  A  cord 
was  necessary,  and  the  garret  not  containing  one,  he  tied  bis  hand- 
kerchief over  his  bead  and  face  so  as  to  conceal  tbe  wound  and  the 
blood,  and  putting  on  his  hat,  descended  the  eight  steps  of  the  stair- 
case, to  go  in  search  of  a  rope.  As  be  went  down,  and  as  he 
returned,  a  few  drops  of  blood  fell  on  tbe  steps.  Going  into  a  court- 
yard which  formed  part  of  a  neighbouring  building,  he  went  to  a 
well,  expecting  doubtless  to  find  a  rope  there.  He  was  disappointed, 
however,  and  leaving  a  few  stains  of  blood  near  the  well,  he  went  to 
a  place  in  the  vicinity  where  the  lodgers  were  accustomed  to  deposit 
odds  and  ends,  and  found  a  cord  that  suited  his  purpose.    Here  he 
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lost  a  little  mora  blood.  Betaming  to  tbe  garret,  be  obtained  * 
ladder,  and  fastening  bis  rope  ta  n  beam  at  one  end,  made  a  nooee  in 
the  other,  staining  the  &ce  of  the  ladder  with  blood  from  his  head  as 
he  worked.  14ien,  in  order  to  do  away  with  all  chance  of  escape,  he 
put  the  ladder  against  the  wall  in  such  a  way  that  the  other  side  was 
turned  towards  him.  Tbia  explained  the  presence  of  blood  on  both 
sides.  Ail  his  preparations  having  been  made,  he  took  off  his  hat, 
carefully  folded  his  coat,  mounted  the  ladder  again,  stretched  out  his 
body  until  his  bead  reached  the  swinging  noose,  and,  fosteniug  this 
about  his  neck,  struck  himsdf  a  riolent  blow  on  the  head  wita  the 
hammer-part  of  the  hatcbet.  A  violent  concuMion  of  Uie  brain  was 
the  result ;  he  fell  &om  tlie  ladder,  and  remained  hanging  t>y  the  cord. 
The  hatchet  dropped  from  his  hand,  and  hia  face,  clothw,  shoes,  Jbc, 
were  sprinkled  with  blood. 

It  appears  &om  this  narration  diat  H.  Biembanlt  is  of  the 
opinion  there  was  no  murder,  and  that  D —  committed  suictde, 
notwitbstiuiding  the  extraordinary  circunutancea  suiroonding  the 
case.  What  confirmed  him  in  this  view  was  the  fact  that  the 
victim  was  a  member  of  a  family  which  had  reckoned  fifteen  or 
airteen  Innatica  among  them,  aereral  of  whom  had  committed  sui- 
cide. D —  was,  moreover,  miAer  treatment  for  some  cerebral 
trouble,  was  subject  to  melancholy,  and  oomplained  tiut  his  afiairs 
were  in  a  bad  condition,  when  tbe  contrary  wai  the  case.  The  whole 
conduct  of  D —  was  of  that  desperate  character  so  freqoently  wit- 
nessed in  those  affected  wit^  suicidal  monomania. — Ihii, 
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Review  1 


JTie  Anatomical  Memoirs  of  John  Ooodair,  F.R.S.,  late  Pro' 
fessor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Edited 
by  William  Tukneh,  M.B.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  With  a  Biograpbical  Memoir  by 
Henry  Lonsdale,  M.D.,  formerly  Lecturer  on  Anatomy. 
Two  vols.     Pp.  469  and  524.     Edinburgh,  1868. 

Professor  Turner  and  Dr.  Lonsdale  have  done  the  general 
fls  well  as  the  scientific  public  a  service  by  publishing  in  the 
two  volumes  before  us  the  '  Anatomical  Memoirs  *  and  a 
'  Biographical  Memoir'  of  the  late  Edinburgh  Professor  Good- 
sir.  They  have  done  the  scientific  world  a  service,  the  especial 
bearings  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  specif?  in  more  or  leas 
detail;  and  they  have  done  the  entire  world  of  earnest  and 
intelligent  men  a  service  by  laying  before  them  the  history  of  a 
life  which  may  be  truly  called  an  exemplary  one,  and  by  making 
them  acquainted  with  the  conclusions  come  to  and  the  methods 
employed  by  a  great  thinker  and  worker  in  problems  of  the  most 
general  human  interest.  John  Goodsir's  life  we  call  exemplary, 
because  its  course  was  shaped  by  the  combined  action  of  the 
principle  of  duty  and  of  the  feeling  of  enthusiasm ;  and  because 
It  was  as  &ee  from  the  strong  man's  snare  of  selfishness  on  the 
one  side,  as  it  was  from  the  weak  man's  snare  of  vanity  on  the 
other.  And,  inasmuch  as  he  was  an  anatomist  and  physiologist 
BS—XUT.  IB 
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of  mucli  the  same  calibre  as  Johaunes  MuUer,  his  views  aud 
thoughts  upon  such  subjects  as  *  Man's  Place  in  Nature  or  in 
Creation '  nave  a  claim  on  the  interest  and  attention  of  all  who 
may  think  that  the  next  few  campaigns  to  be  fought  out 
between  the  rival  champions  on  either  side  in  the  questions 
we  allude  to,  will  find  their  Jenas  or  their  Waterloos  somewhere 
or  other  within  the  territories  of  the  organic  sciences. 

We  will  speak  of  the  man  in  the  first  place,  and  of  his  works 
in  the  second.  It  is  right  thus  to  give  precedence  to  the  life 
and  personal  influence  of  the  man,  for  hj  that  he  cteated 
a  school.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  of  many  men,  that  their 
scholars  are  their  best  works;  and,  with  the  very  greatest 
respect  for  Goodsir's  works,  we  incline  to  think  that  this  may 
be  said  of  him.  This,  however,  can  be  said  of  Goodsir,  which, 
in  these  days  of  competition  and  rapid  intercommunication,  can 
be  said  of  very  few  other  men,  viz.,  that  he  retrieved  a  school 
which  was  falUng  into  disrepute  and  decay ;  and  that,  succeed- 
ing an  "  evergreen  terlius  professor,  who  used  to  read  his  grand- 
father's essays  on  Hydrocephalus  as  part  of  an  anatomical 
course"  (see  vol.  i,  p.  103),  he  left  the  Edinburgh  School 
of  Anatomy  without  a  superior  in  Great  Britain.  The  secret 
of  Goodsir's  successes  lay  m  certain  peculiarities  of  his  charac- 
ter j  closely  connected  with  which  peculiarities  lay,  also,  the 
secret  of  his  partial  failure  and  early  loss  to  science.  He  was 
gifted  with  the  artist's  intuitive  self-representation  of  the 
perfect  ideal,  and  with  the  conscientious  man's  feeling  of  being 
straitened  until  it  was  accomplished;  and  hereby  it  was  that  he 
attained  his  successes.  Biit  he  lacked  the  power  of  acquiescing 
in  seeing  things  go  by  default,  and  fall  through,  by  the  neglect 
of  others;  and  by  dividing  his  energies,  and  multiplying  his 
activities  beyond  his  own  powers,  or,  indeed,  those  of  almost  any 
other  man,  he  fretted  himself  into  an  early  grave  at  fifty-three. 
It  does  not  appear,  irom  Dr.  Lonsdale's  '  Memoir,'  that  the 
"  Bailies  "  (^Anglice,  Bumbles)  of  Edinburgh  were  accessory  to 
this  calamity,  as  we  are  told  they  were  to  the  parallel  disaster  in 
the  case  of  the  beloved  Edward  Forbes  (see  vol.  i,  p.  149) ;  but 
there  were  not  wanting  in  Edinburgh  "  ministers  of  Satan  to 
hufiet "  a  man  so  alien  from  everything  Satanic  as  Goodsir. 
We  will,  however,  follow  the  example  of  Professor  Goodsir's 
hiographer  in  forbearing  to  dwell  on  these  memories,  and  in 
allowing  the  individuals  in  question  to  assist  in  the  building  of 
his  sepulchre.  Goodsir's  career  was  like  that  of  Sir  John 
Moore  :  both  undertook  to  restore,  and  succeeded  in  restoring, 
to  efficiency  what  had  become  inefficient  through  nepotism,  cor- 
ruption, and  neglect ;  both  died  prematurely,  but,  nevertheless, 
"  wept  for,  honoured,  known ; "  both  had  their  lives  prolonged 
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in  tKe  grateful  recollections  of  men  owing  themselves  and  their 
careers  to  them. 

There  is  little  need  to  say  much  of  the  way  in  which  Pro- 
fessor Turner  and  Dr.  Lonsdale  have  performed  their  labour  of 
love.  Professor  Turner  is  the  successor,  and  is,  therefore,  pre- 
sumably, well  fitted  for  the  office  of  editing  the  '  Memoirs  of 
John  Goodsir.'  He  has  edited  one,  and  is  about  shortly  to 
give  us  anotlier,  edition  of  Mr.  Paget's  '  Surgical  Pathology ; ' 
and  thirdly,  an  inspection  of  these  two  volumes  will  show  that 
his  present  performance  has  not  belied  the  omen  of  these  very 
favorable  antecedents.  From  Dr.  Lonsdale's  '  Biographical 
Memoir '  a  fair  and  full  conception  of  what  Ooodsir  was  may  be 
gathered,  even  by  persons  who  had  not,  as  the  present  writer 
had,  the  advantage  of  personally  knowing  him.  It  is  through- 
out interesting  and  lively  ;  but  it  is  written  in  a  Style  which  is 
very  ordinarily  either  quaint  or  turgid  or  both,  and  which  every 
here  and  there  is  a  little  slovenly.  Such  sentences  as  the  fol- 
lowing should  not  have  been  overlooked  in  the  correction  of  the 
press : — "  Fresh  from  the  honours  of  the  British  Association, 
and  now  seated  by  the  side  of  the  Wemerian-  philosopher, 
implied  that  the  Goodsiriau  star  was  in  the  ascendant "  (vol.  i, 
p.  45).  And  the  parallel  drawn  between  the  surroundings  of 
ancient  and  "  modern  Athens  "  with  which  Dr.  Lonsdale  begins 
his  '  Memoirs,'  though  gratifying,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  interest- 
ing to  the  romantic  Caledonian,  appears  a  little  out  of  place,  or 
even  a  little  forced,  to  the  less  imaginative  Southron.  Never- 
theless,  the  'Biography'  answers  its  purpose;  and  the  entire 
work  is  one  which  is  not  likely  to  be  superseded  by  any  rival 
attempting  to  cover  the  same  ground,  that  ground  being  a 
territory  with  the  main  outlines  and  with  many  of  the  details  of 
which  every  future  biologist  will  be  compelled  to  make  himself 
acquainted. 

The  medical  practitioner  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
Goodsir  not  only  learnt,  but  for  several  years  practised,  the 
profession  of  medicine ;  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  Dr. 
Xxinsdale  has  given  sufficient  prominence  to  the  years  spent  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  other  modes  of  activity,  by  the  subject  of  his 
memoir.  In  Dr.  John  Reid's  '  Physiological,  Anatomical,  and 
Pathological  Researches '  (p.  470),  we  read  that  his  "  friend, 
Mr.  John  Goodsir,"  had,  within  the  last  five  years,  attended  in 
Anstruther  and  its  neighbourhood  about  one  hundred  cases  of 
fever  annually,  and  it  appears  that  the  two  friends  were  clear 
that  what  we  now  call  "  typhoid,"  or  "  pythogenio  "  fever,  and 
fiud  accompanied  with  intestinal  lesions,  was  the  common  form 
in  Fife,  whilst  it  was  rare  in  Edinburgh.  Goodsir,  indeed, 
himself  (vol.  ii,  p.  372,)  declines  (in  1842)  to  enter  upon  the 
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queetioD,  as  to  whether  a  diseased  condition  of  the  intestinal 
glands  constitutes  a  distinct  species  of  disease,  or  is  merely  a 
form  of  the  ordinary  continued  fever.  But  a  man  who  formulates 
has  already  gone  some  way  towards  solving  a  question ;  and  Good- 
sir  and  Reiii  had  come  very  near  to  the  meeting  of  the  discovery, 
and  the  drawing  of  the  distinction,which  weliere  rightly  connect 
with  the  name  of  Sir  Wm.  Jenner.  It  is  common  in  the  history 
of  discoveries  to  find  that  several  independent  observers  have 
heen  each  upon  the  point  of  putting  their  hands  upon  the  key 
of  the  problem  they  were  severally  engaged  in  looking  into ; 
time,  place,  opportunity,  or  what  we  call  "  chance,"  determine 
the  question  of  precedence.  We  may  observe,  in  passing,  that 
it  is  a  little  amusing  to  note  how  even  Goodsir  could  have 
his  eyes,  and  indeed  his  other  organs  of  special  sense,  diverted 
Irom  attention  to  the  intimate  domestic  relations  which  prevailed 
and  prevail  in  Scotland,  between  the  well  and  the  cesspool  {see 
Dr.  Mac  Adam, '  Third  Report  of  Commission  as  to  Sewage  of 
Towns,*  1865,  p.  36),  and  could  speculate  about  the  geographical 
distribution  of  forms  of  varying  types  in  countries  anil  continents 
(vol.  ii,  p.  372),  and  "  circumstances  social,  meteorological,  and 
geological,  with  the  laws  of  which  we  were  not  yet  acquainted," 
\\o\.  i,  p.  77),  instead  of  looking  into  the  condition  of  the 
arrangements  we  allude  to  within  the  periphery  of  each  house 
and  yard  which  he  visited  in  Anstruther,  when  investigating  the 
letiology  of  fever. 

As  in  the  case  of  Wollaston,  a  rejection  at  St.  George's  cost 
the  profession  a  distinguished  chemist,  so  a  similar  rqection  at 
the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh  cost  medicine  and  surgery 
the  effective  membership  of  John  Goodsir.  Of  the  possible 
effects  of  public  hospital  practice,  and  of  those  of  private  prac- 
tice upon  the  professional  life,  much  might  be  said,  but  not 
here ;  except  to  the  extent  of  hinting  that  the  working  of  the 
two  kinds  of  employments  would  be  very  different.  However, 
from  the  date  of  tliis  rejection  in  1848,  up  to  that  of  his  death 
in  1867,  Goodsir  held  himself  divorced  from  practice.  But  the 
truthfulness,  accuracy,  nnd  thoroughness  which  he  always 
insisted  upon  in  the  investigation  of  "  God's  trulh "  (see 
vol.  i,  p.  178),  furnished  the  future  medical  practitioner  with 
one  of  the  best  lessons  a  medical  man  can  have.  Carelessness 
and  want  of  conscientiousness  are  the  main  causes  of  false 
therapeutics,  and  of  the  consequences  tliey  entail ;  and  these 
faults  may  be  as  easily  detected  and  corrected  in  the  student, 
when  he  is  dissecting  the  muscles  of  the  solo  of  the  foot,  or 
indeed  the  muscles  of  a  gasteropod,  as  when  he  is  employed  in 
any  other  line  of  study.  Unhappily,  it  is  usually  only  in  student 
life  that  these  faults,  when  detected,  can  be  also  corrected  j  and 
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teachers,  therefore,  of  subjects  apparently  the  most  distantly 
connected  with  practical  medicine  and  surgery  would  do  well 
in  the  interests,  not  only  of  science  hut  of  humanity  generally, 
to  keep  hefore  their  eyes,  as  their  motto,  Goodsir's  saying, 
"  Let  us  have  God's  truth  in  the  measurements ;  God's  truth  in 
everything — I  live  for  that."  We  here  leave  the  subject  of 
Goodsir's  life  and  its  influence,  which  this  exclamation  goes 
some  way  to  explain,  with  the  hope  that  the  little  we  have  said 
may  induce  our  readers  to  study  their  history  at  full  length  in 
l>r.  Lonsdale's  pages ;  and  we  will  now  proceed  to  glance  at  a 
few  of  the  many  contributions  which  the  late  Edinburgh  Pro- 
fessor made  to  the  literature  of  Biological  Science. 

The  doctrine  of  "  Cell  Territories,"  and  its  application  to  the 
explanation  of  nutrition,  and  secretion  and  disease,  constitutes 
one  of  the  main  pillars  upon  which  the  fame  of  Goodsir,  as 
"oueoftheearliest  and  most  acute  observers  of  cell  life"  (see  Vir- 
chow's  Dedication, '  Cellular  Pathology,'  translation  by  Chance), 
will  ultimately  rest ;  whilst,  to  the  eye  of  the  morphologist,  his 
vindication  of  the  value  of  development,  as  a  criterion  of  homo- 
lo^es,  is,  even  if  a  less  original,  still  scarcely  a  less  valuable 
science.  But  his  achievements  in  both  of  these  directions  are 
well  known,  his  memoirs  upon  both  subjects  having  long  ago 
been  author!  la  lively  published ;  and,  upon  the  present  occasion, 
we  think  it  may  he  well  to  draw  attention  to  Goodsir's  views  as 
to  '  Man's  Position  in  the  Scale  of  Being,'  which  have  been  first 
put  hefore  the  world  in  a  trustworthy  form  in  the  eighty  pages 
which  tbey  occupy  in  the  first  of  the  two  volumes  now  before 
us. 

In  ai^uing  for  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  we  may  either 
take  up  too  much  ground  or  we  may  give  up  too  much.  By 
doing  the  latter  we  incur  all  the  consequences  of  actual  and 
absolute  defeat,  both  in  our  own  estimation  and  in  that  of  others. 
By  doing  the  former,  by  establishing,  that  is,  outworks  on  inde- 
fensible points,  we  run  the  risk  of  appearing  to  the  outside 
world  to  be  for  the  moment  as  thoroughly  routed  as  though 
our  very  citadel  were  taken.  Into  this  latter  error  of  strategy, 
Goodsir,  who,  though  incapable  of  personal  bitterness,  was  yet 
more  incapable  of  sacrificing  principle  to  compromise,  must 
at  least,  from  his  opponents*  point  of  view,  be  said  to  have  fallen. 
In  his  argument  he  has  occupied  the  inexpugnable,  even  if  not 
unassailable,  points  which  the  doctrines  of  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
and,  on  the  other  side,  of  the  autocracy  of  conscience,  furnish  the 
true  anthropologist  with ;  but  to  the  centrally  placed  and  all-com- 
manding which  these  positions  correspond  to,  he  has  superadded 
certain  outlying  posts  which  can  assuredly  be  turned,  or  at  least 
masked,  if  indeed  they  cannot  be  taken  by  direct  assault.    Goodsir 
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(see  vol.  i  pp.  213, 284)  eaw  clearly,  with  Descartes  and  Boling- 
broke,  that  the  brute  cTeation  wns  distinguished  fiom  the  human 
ppecies  by  the  invariability  of  its  instinctive  actions,  that  lower 
animals  might  be  regarded  as,  in  a  certain  sense,  machines 
which  "have  to  work,"  which  "cannot  transgress  laws  unless 
man  leads  them  wrong,"  which  "  cannot  be  conceived  to  possess 
a  choice  between  right  and  wrong,  action  and  inaction.'  But 
the  Supreme  Being  had,  in  his  eyes,  as  in  those  of  the  two 
philosophers  just  mentioned,  whilst 

"  BIodioK  IfBtnre  fut  in  fitt«,  lell  fiee  the  hnman  will." 

And  clear-headed  thinkers  on  both  sides  have  long  ago  seen 
that  it  is  upon  the  questions  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the 
authority  of  conscience,  and  not  upon  that  of  the  presence  of 
hippocampi,  that  the  reconcile  ability  of  an  acceptance  of  Mr. 
Darwin's  views,  with  a  simultaneous  acceptance  of  certain  other 
teachings,  depends.  Haeckel,  in  his  recently  published  work 
('Die  Generelle  Morphologic  der  Organismen,'  Berlin,  1866)  is  as 
clear  to  this  effect  (e.g.  vol.  ii,  pp.  312-435)  as  the  most 
thorough-going  of  idealist  or  spiritualist  philosophers.  But 
whilst  that  section  of  the  gradational  school  of  biologists  whom 
we  would,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  offence,  call  briefly  "  Degradatiunists,"  sees  that  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  the  false  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the 
will  lies  at  the  end  of  the  entire  chain  of  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  false  dogmas,  it  is  unwise  to  concede  to  them  that  the 
tenitory  of  morals  and  religion,  which  does  interdigitate  deeply 
along  more  than  one,  or  indeed  two,  lines  with  that  of  the 
organic  sciences,  is  yet  so  closely  contiguous  and  conterminous 
with  it  along  the  entire  length  of  these  several  boundaries  as 
many  persons  are  ready  to  allow.  Goodsir  based  part  of  his 
defence  of  the  dignity  of  man  upon  the  exact  contradictories  of 
those  postulates  of  Haeckel's  to  which  we  alluded  iu  the  first 
half  of  our  last  sentence,  and  disregarding  a  certain  tendency  to 
metaphysical  over-refinements,  which  led  him,  more  Scotico,  to 
separate  the  "  pneuma"  of  man,  not  only  from  his  "psychical 
principle,"  from  which  it  is  really  distinct,  but  also  from  his 
"  will,"  from  which,  as  being  only  one  function,  view,  and 
aspect  of  it,  it  is  only  formally  separable,  we  consider  his  posi- 
tion the  true  one.  But  as  against  either  Gradationist  or 
Degradationist  the  argument  from  the  perfection  of  man's 
bodily  organization,  on  which  Goodsir  insists  so  much  as  an 
evidence  of  man's  radical  distinctness  from  the  brute,  and  of 
his  "  exclusion  from  any  legitimate  place  in  the  animal 
kingdom,"  vol.  i,J275,  includes  a /'e(»Vio/)rt«cy)iV,  ttie  j>rinctpium 
being  the  none  other  than   the  proper    interpretation  of  the 
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words  apeciei  aud  creation.  Or,  to  put  the  matter  iato  a 
slightly  different  bearing,  it  is  obvious  that  the  theistic  follower 
of  Barwin  can  mask  the  question  of  the  "  completeness  of  the 
human  hod^,"  and  disregard  the  excellent  anatomical  disquisi- 
tions contained  in  Goodsir's  Lectures  iii,  iv,  t,  vi,  and  vii, 
as  being  neither  moie  nor  less  than  one  long  ignoratio  elenchi, 
with  the  simple  words  "  I  grant  all  this ;  but  the  question  is 
not  as  to  the  fact  of  the  '  completeness,'  but  as  to  the  mode 
and  method  whereby,  in  the  dispensation  of  Providence,  this 
'  completeness '  was  attained  to.  Did  the  Creator  see  fit  to 
adopt  the  plan  of  creation  through  a  series  of  variations,  and 
submittings  of  them  to  selection  ;  or  did  He,  by  his  fiat,  evoke 
the  human  form  into  its  acknowledged  perfection  in  an  instant  ?  " 
It  is  unnecessary  to  formulate  the  objections  of  other  and  less 
orthodox  objectors,  for  their  logical  force,  as  distinct  from  their 
mere  verbal  asperities,  lies  in  the  fact  that  Darwinian  principles, 
though  not  absolutely  incompatible  with  all  teleological  argU' 
mentation,  are  so  with  those  particular  forms  of  it  which  Professor 
Goodsir  delighted  in.  Of  the  two  views  ofcreation,  that  of  creation 
by  evolution,  and  that  of  creation  by  evocation,  any  two  men  may 
adhere  to  either ;  but  if  they  are  to  reason  together,  on  matters 
of  the  kind  in  question,  they  must  be  agreed  upon  electing  the 
same  one  as  their  common  ground.  Nothing  assuredly  can  be 
gained  by  such  a  statement  with  reference  to  man  as  tne.one  at 
p.  283,  vol.  i,  to  the  eSect  that  "  We  cannot  conceive  an  animal 
preserving  the  vertebrate  type  developed  beyond  him."  From 
the  theistic,  which  was  Goodsir's,  point  of  view  such  an  aphorism 
amounts  to  a  conditioning  of  the  tin  conditioned,  to  a  limitation 
of  Omnipotence,  to  a  measurement  of  the  Infinite  by  the  rules, 
capacities,  scales,  and  standards  of  finite  and  feeble  human  con- 
ceptions. And  we  should  be  curious  to  hear  what  logicians, 
such  as  Mill  or  Comte — to  say  nothing  of  men  who  are  workers 
as  well  as  thinkers,  such  as  Darwin  and  Wallace — would  say 
:o  luch  a  rationale  as  the  following  of  the  extinction  of  a  species : 
— ^  When  a  species  ceases  to  exist,  we  must  consider  its  dis- 
apparance  as  the  result,  not  of  a  mere  struggle  for  existence 
Tvitl  other  animal  forms,  or  with  cosmical  conditions,  nor  of 
insi£cieat  adaptivity  to  such  extent  of  altered  conditions  of 
life  s  its  specific  endowments  admit,  but  at  the  more  or  less 
diret  result  of  the  law  impressed  upon  its  instinctite  conscious- 
ness in  virtue  of  which  it  must  cease  to  exist  when  no  longei- 
sup^ied  icith  the  conditions  on  which  its  activity  and  faculties 
maybe  exercised  through  the  instrumentality  of  its  corporeal 
rehile."    The  italicising  is  ours. 

Vc  think  that  Goodsir  has  still  further  weakened  his  case  by 
Bugesling  that  the  study  of  comparative  psychology  (i,  p.  308) 
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18  likely  to  be  of  as  much  service  to  the  cause  he  is  adrocatfv  ' 
as  the  numerous  works  uow  appearing  on  the  subject,  especial!}* 
in  Germany,  would  make  it  appear  that  many  persons  agree 
with  him  iu  thinking  it  is.  For,  at  least  in  our  opinion, 
Bonnet's  dictum,  to  the  effect  that  no  advance  can  he  made  in 
comparative  psychology  until  a  philosopher  has  spent  some  time 
within  the  head  of  an  animal  without  actually  being  that 
animal,  constitutes  an  insuperable  objection  in  h'miite  to  the 
validity  of  the  arguments  and  counter-arguments  of  such  works 
as  the  '  Vergleichenden  Psychologieen,'  of  C.  G,  Carus,  of  Max 
Pertz,  and  of  Wundt.  But,  granting  that  a  "comparative 
psychology"  may  possibly  not  be  an  "  L  nding  "  or  an  ipso /ado 
impossibility,  of  what  use  is  it  to  cumber  one's  self  with  such 
arguments  as  it  may  furnish  when  one  has  adopted,  as  Goodsir 
so  emphatically  did  (vol.  i,  pp.  213,  271,  376),  St.  Paul's 
trifid  anthropology,  to  which  Kant's  philosophy  is  realty  re- 
ducible, and  which  teaches  that  body  and  soul  and  spirit  are 
three  distinct,  however  co-ordinated,  entities,  and  that  it  is  the 
addition  or  superaddition  of  the  latter  of  the  two  immaterial 
factors  specified  which  makes  man  to  be  what  he  is?  It  is 
always  unwise  to  thin  and  spread  one's  line  of  battle  when  in 
front  of  an  enemy  who  is  really  in  earnest.  If  Napoleon  had 
withdrawn  his  garrisons,  in  1813,  from  the  banks  of  the  Ebro 
and  the  Elbe,  he  would  not  have  been  defeated  on  the  Seine  and 
the  Marne ;  and  comparative  psychology  is  but  a  waste  of 
power  and  force  similar  to  that  which  left  troops  in  busy 
idleness  at  Tarragona  and  Hamburg,  whilst  Blucher  and 
Schwartzenburg  were  fighting  their  way  to  Montmartre. 

If  Professor  Goodsir  thus  took  up  positions  which,  if  not 
indefensible  at  all,  need  not  necessarily  have  been  occupied,  he, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  perhaps  as  a  consequence  of  this  error 
omitted  to  fortify  certain  other  points  which  commanded  mon 
or  less  of  the  entire  extent  of  his  lines.  We  are  surprised  U 
find  no  allusion  to  the  question  of  causation  in  discourses  <leli- 
vered  within  the  precincts  of  the  citv  of  David  Hume,  thoigb 
the  Professor  may  very  well  have  been  weary  of  the  endess 
disquisitions  on  this  subject  to  which  all  inhabitants  of  "  iuld 
Reekie"  are  subjected  by  the  genius  loci,-  or  may,  to  sieak 
more  seriously,  have  very  well  thought  that  the  "  categoical 
imperative "  within  him  was  articulate  enough  to  male  it 
unnecessary  to  discuss  this,  the  objective,  side  of  the  questim  of 
free  will. 

A  second  omission,  which  a  scientific  writer  should  not  have 
been  guilty  of,  consists  in  not  meeting  the  objection  whi«h  is 
often  raised  against  all  mornl  and  other  argumentations  in  pari 
malerie,  on  the  very  broad  ground  that  they  cannot  clnim  t)  be 
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ppoTted  by  evidence  of  at  all  the  same  quality  as  that  n-liich 
IS  riiridly  required  in  all  scientific  questions.  "  How  can  you,"  say 
such  objectors,  when  arguing  with  a  man  professedly  scientitic, 
"  accept  those  conclusions  of  yours  in  these  matters,  when  you 
allow  that  they  reat  upon  evidence  different  in  kind  from  that 
which  you  feel  bound  to  employ  in  the  subjects  which  are  the  busi- 
ness of  your  life  ?"  But  we  think  that  medical  practitioners  who 
are  old  enough  to  be  in  large  practice,  without  being  too  old  to  havo 
forgotten  the  evidence  upon  which  they  acted  in  choosing  their 
laborious  line  of  life  iu  preference  to  some  more  highly  paid  and 
less  hardly  worked  avocation,  will  confirm  ua  in  saying  that  in 
the  world  as  actually  existing,  to  the  evidence  upon  whiclv  they 
now  have  to  act  daily,  as  also  to  that  upon  which  they  formerly 
acted  in  the  decision  of  the  great  question  of  choosing  a 
profession,  a  demonstrative  character  is  as  much  wanting 
as  to  any  conclusion  in  religious,  moral,  or  sociological  matters. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  element  of  probability,  if  present 
in  the  premises,  must  diffuse  itself  in  proportions  varying 
according  to  certain  quantitative  relations  over  into  the  con- 
clusion. But  in  the  two  cases  which  we  have  just  adduced  as 
analogous  in  their  evidence  to  the  reasonings  employed  in 
moral  and  kindred  subjects,  however  nearly  the  two  scales  may 
approach  to  equipoise,  the  conclusion  to  which  the  prepon- 
derating one  points  is  considered  to  be  imperatively  incumbent 
upon  all  men  in  their  senses ;  and  we  submit  that  acceptance  is  as 
incumbent  in  the  one,  as  action  is  in  the  other  series  of  cases. 

It  is  an  ungracious  thing,  however,  to  part  from  John  Goodsir 
with  criticism  for  our  farewell,  and  we  have  pleasure,  therefore, 
in  going  on  to  point  out  that  in  his  lecture  on  '  Life  and  Orga* 
nization,'  which  was  delivered  in  1856,  and  which,  though  not 
previously  published,  is  of  all  his  compositions  the  one  most 
perfectly  finished,  this  real  anatomist  and  physiologist  hints, 
not  obscurely,  at  the  unanswerable  reply  nhich  can  always  be 
given  to  whatever  arguments  of  the  type  of  those  furnished  by 
'  Concomitant  Variations,'  the  materialist  can  bring  for  the 
dependence  of  mind  upon  matter.  "  The  nature  of  the  connec- 
tion between  the  ch  em  ico- physic  til  properties  of  the  living 
organism  and  its  psychical  manifestations  will,"  says  Professor 
Goodsir,  "  in  all  probability  continue  a  mystery."  ..."  At 
present  I  prefer  stating  the  relation  between  the  psyche  and  its 
orgnnism  as  one  of  co-ordination  "  (vol,  i,  pp.  291,  397).  In 
speaking  thus,  Professor  Goodsir  appears  to  have  anticipated 
the  utterances  of  Professor  Tyndall,  delivered  to  the  very  same 
effect  last  August  at  Norwich,  but  previously,  as  we  think,  to 
the  publication  of  these  volumes  (see  '  Athenteum,*  August  29, 
1868^.     He  has  anticipated  also  the  similar  dictum  of  Herbert 
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Spencer,  which  may  be  found  in  his  more  recently  publisht,  -^ 

fascicles  on  Psychology  (October,  1868,  No.  21,  p.  140),  as  also"x,  A?-. 
that  of  another  writer,'  who,  in  1862,  whilst  speaking  of  certain  "^T  ^ 
"  concomitantly  varying  phenomena  "  which  did  not  seem  to  M 

lead  to  the  conclusion  that  our  "  higher  and  diviner  life  "  was 
the  "  result  of  the  abundance  of  our  convolutions,"  went  on  to 
say,  that  how  such  harmony  as  does  exist  "  may  have  come  to 
exist  between  them,  our  faculties  are  incompetent  either  to 
decide  or  to  discover,  but  that  this  shortcoming  of  man's  intel- 
ligence affects  neither  bis  duties  nor  his  hopes,  neither  his  fears 
nor  his  aspirations." 


Review  II. 

1.  Annuai  Beporfg  of  the  Begiatrar-Oeneral.     1839—1869. 

2.  On  the  Numerical  Test  of  the  Health  of  Towns.  Paper  by 
Drs.  A.  Ransomr  and  Royston,  in  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Report.     1863. 

3.  Reports  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association. 

Edited  by  Dr.  Morgan.     1864  et  seq. 

4.  Reports  of  the  Durham  and  Northumberland  Medical  Society, 

Edited  by  Dr.  Philipson. 

5.  Slattstical  Examination  of  the  Margate  Death-rate  for  the 
fine  Years  l86S-l8&7,by  order  of  the  Councilofthe  Borough 
of  Margate.     By  Edward  Mottlev.     Pamph.,  1868. 

6.  Two  Papers  on  the  right  use  of  Records  founded  on  Local 
Facta,  read  before  the  Social  Science  Association  at  Bradford, 
1859.     By  H.  W.  Rumset,  M.I).     Pamphlet.     1860. 

7.  Address  on  State  Medicine,  read  before  the  British  Medical 
Association  at  Dublin.  By  H.  W.  Rumsbt,  M.D.  Pamph- 
let.    1867. 

8.  Paper  by  Dr.  Ballard,  read  before  t/te  British  Medical 
Association  at  Oxford,  1868.  '  Brit.  Med.  Journal,'  Aug. 
22nd,  1868. 

9.  The  Danger  of  Deterioration  of  Race  from  the  too  rapid 
Increase  of  great  Cities.  By  John  £.  Morgan,  M.D.  Oxon. 
Paper  read  before  the  Social  Science  Congress.  Sheffield, 
1865.     Pamph.     1866. 

The  year  1869  completes  the  third  decade  since  the  com- 
mencement of  our  system  for  the  registration  of  the  cause  of 
death.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  a  fitting  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine by  the  light  of  the  able  reports  which  issue  year  by  year 
from  the  department  of  the  Registrar- General  what  we  have 
gnined  by  the  laborious  collation  of  so  many  facts  and  figures, 
'  Sea  •  Mffl,  Times  and  Q«i«tt?,'  Mnwh  15, 1862. 
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and  the  extent  to  which  results  have  satisfied  the  aims  of  those 
by  whom  they  have  heen  so  carefully  elaborated. 

Before  proceeding  to  our  more  immediate  subject  it  will  be 
well  to  look  back  for  a  moment,  and  contemplate  the  almost 
total  dearth  of  reliable  information  respecting  the  value  of  life 
and  the  frequency  of  death  previous  to  the  year  1838,  when  the 
first  report  was  issued.  Life  tables  were,  indeed,  in  existence ; 
but  they  were  contradictory,  and  entirely  unsatisfactory.  Dr. 
Price's  table,  founded  on  the  register  of  births  and  burials  at 
Northampton,  differed  from  Dr.  Milne's,  founded  on  the  mortality 
at  Carlisle,  so  far,  "  that  a  society  which  should  adopt  the 
Northampton  tables  would,  if  the  mortality  among  its  members 
should  correspond  with  the  Carlisle  tables,  nave  three  annuitants 
where  it  calculated  upon  two ;  of  these  annuitants,  moreover, 
a  larger  proportion  would  live  to  enjoy  the  annuity  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years."' 

By  the  new  system  of  registration  reliable  data  were  for  the 
first  time  supplied,  and  the  older  authorities  were  soon  rendered 
obsoleteby  the  publication  of  those  magnificent  life-tables,  which 
alone  are  sufficient  to  render  the  name  of  Fan*  illustrious. 

In  a  sanitary  point  of  view  the  ignorance  was  so  complete, 
that  Liverpool,  of  all  places,  was  believed  by  persons  well 
informed  to  be  one  of  the  healthiest  spots  in  England ;  and 
Mr.  Hickman  could  say  (in  the  '  Population  Abstracts '  for 
1831)  that  "  the  CTeat  increase  in  the  town  of  Liverpool  is 
attributed  to  the  salubrity  of  the  air,"  &c. 

Loose  statements  of  this  kind,  deduced,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  from  burial  returns,  could  not  lon^  escape  detection  ;  and 
popular  opinion  was  soon  obliged  to  yield  to  the  new  test  of 
death-rate.  We  shall  have  to  consider  presently  the  true 
value  of  the  death-rate  as  a  test  of  health ;  for  the  present  it  is 
plenssnter  to  dwell  on  the  Euccessful  efforts  which  are  made 
by  the  Kegistrar-General  and  his  officers  to  render  the  new  system 
of  registration  of  permanent  value  to  medicine,  as  well  as 
sanitary  science.  It  must  ever  be  remembered  to  their  honour 
that  the  voluminous  comments  and  inquiries  which  accompanied 
their  reports  were  amongst  the  first  pulsations  of  that  sanitary 
movement  which  has  grown  and  struggled  on,  in  spite  of  every 
obstacle,  until  in  our  own  time  it  claims  a  literature  and  a  sepa- 
rate  representation  of  its  own.  With  the  exception  of  the  Poor- 
law  Relief  Commission  in  1833,  the  Factory  Regulation  Act 
of  1883,  and  certain  Acts  for  the  promotion  of  vaccination,  the 
registration  of  the  cause  of  death  (an  unauthorised  but  happy 
suggestion  due  to  the  Registrar-General  himself),^  was  the  ^rst 
attempt,  in  this  century  at  least,  to  ascertain  the  sanitary  state 
'  'Annuol  Report  of  Bffpitrar  Qenerol,'  i,  p.  16.  '  Ibid.,  i,  p.  Jl. 
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of  the  country,  to  expose  evils  long  suspected,  to  reveal  others 
of  which  no  suspicion  had  ever  existed,  and  to  suggest  a  remedy. 
Aa  early  as  May,  1839,  Dr.  Farr  proclaims  that  "it  is  possible 
lo  reduce  the  annual  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  by  30,000," 
and  in  the  same  letter  occurs  the  framework  of  a  nosology  which 
has  but  recently  reached  its  full  development.  The  increased 
mortality  due  to  density  of  population  and  overcrowding  was 
detected  by  the  very  first  return,  and  led  to  a  minute  examina- 
tion into  the  causes  of  large  death-rates  in  town  populations. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  ablest  of  Dr.  Fan's  classical  papers  on  sani- 
tary subjects  is  that  in  the  fifth  report,  which  deals  with  the 
causes  of  disease  in  crowded  courts  and  impure  dwellings. 

At  the  close  of  1842  a  series  of  questions  were  forwarded  to 
all  the  metropolitan  registrars,  requesting  information  on  the 
water  supply,  drainage,  density  of  population,  and  nature  of 
diseases  found  in  their  several  districts;  and  the  replies  obtained 
were  of  undoubted  value,  although  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  some  of  the  informants  would  scarcely,  from  their  status,  be 
the  best  judges  of  water,  air,  drainage,  and  other  sanitary 
requirements.' 

We  would  particularly  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  in- 
quiries of  this  nature  bad  their  origin  in  the  voluntary  exertions 
of  the  Registrar-General's  office ;  and  were  a  fit  introduction  to 
the  able  reports  which  since  the  year  1858  have  issued  from  the 
Privy  Council  through  their  medical  officer. 

In  the  Registrar-General's  Reports  for  1851  and  1852  we  find 
the  germ  of  those  ampler  inquiries  into  the  mortality  of  certain 
trades  and  professions,  which  we  owe  to  Drs.  Greenhow, 
Buchanan,  Gull,  and  others, — a  happy  instance  of  the  co- 
operative  action  of  these  two  governmental  departmentn,  the 
one  Bug^sting,  the  other  by  local  knowledge,  and  consideration 
of  attendant  circumstances,  confirming  or  else  correcting  the 
conclusions  deduced  from  figures  alone. 

It  is  the  laborious  collection  of  local  facts,  and  the  just  appre- 
ciation given  to  disturbing  causes  acting  over  limited  areas, 
which  has  lent  a  peculiar  value  to  the  reports  of  the  medical 
officers  acting  under  the  Privy  Council,  and  has  placed  them 
not  unfrequently  in  favorable  contrast  with  the  somewhat  rash 
generalisations  of  the  older  office;  but  of  these  hereafter.  It 
has  been  our  object  for  the  moment  to  point  out  the  great  value 
of  that  system  for  registering  the  cause  of  death,  which  was 
inaugurated  by  the  Registrar- General  in  1838,  and  the  various 
uses  to  which  so  vast  an  accumulation  of  facts  and  figures  have, 
by  Dr.  Farr's  industry,  been  made  subservient. 

If  in  the  remarks  which  follow  we  are  obliged  to  point  out 
'  'Animtil  Report  of  fUit^itniT  General,'  t,  p.  478,  ind  xxiv.  p.  43. 
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certain  defects  in  our  repBtratioii  system ;  if  we  shall  appear  to 
lay  more  stress  on  failures  than  oa  success,  it  is  from  no  wish  to 
depreciate  a  really  great  work,  or  to  detract  from  the  well- 
earned  fame  of  our  greatest  sanitary  statist.  If  the  results  of 
to-day  have  not  quite  fulfilled  the  nope  and  promise  of  thirty 
years  ago,  we  may  feel  assured  that  it  is  due  to  inherent  diffi- 
culties of  no  mean  dimensions.  No  words  could  express  more 
clearly  the  advantages  anticipated  from  the  new  registration 
system  than  those  of  Dr.  Farr  himself  in  his  £rst  official  letter 
in  1839.  We  shall  take  them  as  our  text  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  consider  by  the  light  of  subsequent  reports  how 
far  present  results  have  fallen  short  of  these  expectations,  at  the 
same  time  examining  the  causes  which  would  appear  to  oppose 
the  full  development  and  usefulness  of  a  system  so  well  matured 
and  so  energetically  administered. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  convenient  if  we  confine  our  attention  at 
present  to  the  medical  rather  than  the  commercial  aspect  of 
death  registration,  to  sanitary  statiglics  rather  than  to  life 
tables. 

I1ie  health  of  towns  is  a  subject  of  growing  importance ;  not  a 
watering-place  on  our  coasts  but  appeals  to  the  figures  of  the 
Registrar- General  as  a  final  and  indisputable  testimony  to  its 
sanitary  status.  Medical  men  with  views  extended  and  enlai^ed 
by  the  sanitary  knowledge  of  the  day,  are  ceasing  to  be  mere  pre- 
scribers  of  drugs.  Prevention  is  put  before  the  cure  of  disease ; 
and  some  knowledge  of  hygiene  in  its  largest  sense  is  expected 
from  the  most  remote  practitioner;  to  such  the  tables  of  the 
Kegistrar-General  are  presented  as  a  health  barometer,  to  guide 
him  in  the  choice  of  residence  for  the  sick,  and  in  the  treatment 
of  disease. 

In  Appendix  P  to  the  first  report  Dr.  Farr  writes  : 

"A.  One  of  the  many  obvious  applications  of  the  facta  will  be  to  Mc 
promotion  of  practical  medietne;  and  the  extent  to  ^rhich  epidemics 
vary  in  different  localities,  seasons,  and  classes  of  society,  will  be 
indicated  by  the  registered  diseases;  and  the  experienced  practi- 
tioner, wherever  he  may  be  placed,  will  learn  to  administer  remedies 
with  die  crimination,  aud  with  due  reference  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  population.  He  will  discover  that  the  character  of  diseaBeB 
change,  and  will  not  treat  a  pneumonia  in  the  same  way  in  Wbitc- 
chapel  and  in  Westmoreland,  if  it  appear  from  the  causes  of  death 
that  the  diseases  and  constitutions  of  the  population  present  striking 
discrepancies. 

Tbe  modifications  in  the  character  of  diseases,  and  in  the  medical 
treatment,  are  indicated  perhaps  more  accurately  by  the  prevailing 
epidemics  than  by  either  tbe  temperature,  the  hygrometricity,  or 
any  other  appreciable  condition  of  the  attnosphere;  and  it  was 
Sydenham's  doctrine  that  the  treatment  of  acute  diseoue  should 
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have  a  reference  not  onlf  to  the  immediate  symptoma  and  to  the 
seaeoiu,  but  abo  to  the  epidemic  conatitutiona  of  the  year  and 
place.  A  national  system  of  registration,  like  the  present,  can  alone 
indicate  the  character  of  the  diseaaes  in  every  dietnct 

"  B.  The  registration  of  the  diaeases  of  the  eeversl  districta  will 
furnish  medical  men  with  a  seriet  of  valuable  remedial  agente.  It  will 
designate  the  localities  where  disease  is  moat  rife, — where  there  ia 
the  least  tendency  to  particular  classes  of  sickness  and  infirmity. 
In  recommending  a  residence  to  patients,  the  physician  will  find 
the  regiateied  causes  of  death  an  indispensable  directory,  and  the 
utility  of  a  sanatory  map  of  the  country,  such  as  the  returns 
will  furnish,  cannot  toil  to  be  felt  in  England,  where  a  part  of  the 
population  ia  constantly  migrating  from  place  to  place  m  search  of 
health 

"C.  The  registration  of  the  causea  of  death,  besides  contributing 
to  practical  medicine,  will  give  greater  precision  to  the  principles  of 
physic.  Medicine,  like  the  other  natural  sciences,  is  beginning  to 
abandon  va^ue  conjecture  where  facts  can  be  accurately  determined 
by  obserration,  and  to  substitute  Dumerieal  expressions  for  uncertain 
aaaertiona.  The  advantages  of  this  change  are  erident.  The  preva- 
lence of  a  disease,  for  inatance,  ia  expressed  by  the  deaths  in  a  given 
time  out  of  a  ^ven  nuipber  living,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the 
temperature  is  indicated  by  a  thermometer,  so  that  when  the  mean 
population  of  the  district  ia  known,  the  rise  and  decline  of  epidemics 
mny  be  traced  exactly,  and  it  will  then  be  possible  to  solve  the 
proolem  whether  certain  tribes  of  epidemic  disorders  constantly 
Ibllow  others  in  one  determined  series  or  cycle. 

"  D.  Diseases  are  more  easily  prevented  than  cured,  and  the  first 
step  to  their  prevention  is  the  discovery  of  their  exciting  cause. 
The  registry  will  show  the  oaeaaj  of  these  causes  by  numeri^  facts, 

and  measure  the  intensity  of  their  influence In  exhibiting 

the  high  mortality,  the  diseases  by  which  it  is  occasioned,  and  the 
exciting  causes  of  disease,  the  abstract  of  the  registers  will  prove 
that  while  a  part  of  the  sickness  is  inevitable,  and  a  part  can  only  be 
expected  to  disappear  before  i>rogreasiTe  social  amelioration,  a  con- 
aiderable  proportion  of  the  eicknesa  and  deaths  may  be  suppressed 
by  the  general  adoption  of  hygienic  measures,  which  arc  in  actual 
hut  partial  operation." » 

Such  is  the  Utopia  to  which  the  eyes  of  medical  men  were 
directed  in  1839 1  such  is  the  scope  and  aim  of  our  system  for 
the  registration  of  the  cause  of  death.  Lot  us  look  for  ourselves 
and  see  how  far  they  have  been  attained. 

The  characteristics  of  a  nation  or  a  race  arc  hut  the  sum  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  individuals  composing  it ;  t)ie  iroKtrtia 
is  the  reflection  of  each  separate  TroXfrijc  i  and  so  it  is  with  the 
great  sum  presented  each  year  in  the  abstracts  of  the  causes  of 
death  by  the  Eegistrar-General.     The  accuracy  of  the  whole  is 

■  '  Fint  Anniml  Report  of  Regiitru  Oenenl.'    Appendix  P,  p.  86. 
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necessarily  dependent  on  the  accuracy  of  the  units  of  which  it 
is  composed.  A  death  certificate  is  such  a  unit ;  and  it  will  be 
well  before  proceeding  further,  to  follow  out  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  cause  of  death  is  usually  certified ;  we  shall 
then  be  ia  a  better  position  to  estimate  the  value  of  such  a 
certificate,  and  the  weight  we  shall  be  justified  in  giving  to  the 
deductions  based  upon  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  registration  of  the  cause  of  death  is  not 
compulsory  either  on  the  part  of  the  medical  attendant  oi  the 
friends  of  the  deceased ;  it  was  solicited  aa  a  favour  through  the 
Presidents  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  the 
Master  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company ;  it  was  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  the  profession  by  the  Kegistrar-General,  but  it  was 
not  required  by  the  Act  for  Registering  Births,  Beaths,  and 
Marriages.^  The  appeal  to  medical  men  was  not  made  in  vain, 
for  although  fifty  recusants  were  recorded  in  1846,  there  are 
few,  if  any,  at  the  present  day  who  would,  without  special  cause, 
decline  to  state  the  disease  to  which  a  patient's  death  might 
be  attributed.  The  imperfect  tale  of  certificated  deaths  cannot 
be  laid  to  the  medical  profession ;  they  have  done  their  part  often 
at  great  personal  sacrifice  and  inconvenience ;  it  is  due  solely  to 
the  laxity  of  a  law  which  allows  the  child  farmer,  the  midwife, 
the  inaid-mother,  to  account  for  the  sudden  death,  the  marasmus, 
or  still-birth  of  illegitimate  offspring,  which  leaves  it  to  the  dis- 
cretion "of  a  solicitor,  a  chemist,  a  clerk,  a  schoolmaster,  a 
farmer,  a  dissenting  minister,  a  parish  clerk,  an  undertaker,  a 
landagent,  a  surveyor,  an  auctioneer,  a  grocer,  or  a  tailor,"^  to 
decide  whether  the  testimony  of  such  witnesses  is  to  be  accepted 
or  not. 

What  the  discrepancy  may  be  between  certified  and  uncertified 
deaths  must  be  more  or  less  conjectural.  It  will  vary  with  the 
character  of  the  population  and  the  vigilance  of  the  local  Begisti-ar. 
In  parts  of  Wales  a  certified  death  forms  the  exception,  and 
not  the  rule.  Dr.  Hunter  found  in  the  town  of  Narberth  S87 
uncertified,  out  of  460  entries  in  the  Registrar's  book ;'  but  even 
this  is  eclipsed  by  the  St.  David's  register,  which,  out  of  500 
entries,  showed  but  fifteen  medically  certified.  These  are 
extreme  cases,  it  is  true,  yet  even  here  the  office  of  the  Regis- 
trar-General gives  no  uncertain  sound;  the  totals  stand  boldly 
out  in  the  Annual  Report,  and  assume  to  guide  us.  We  are  told 
of  tho  single  case  of  scarlatina,  mea.sles,  or  typhus,  as  if  there 
could  be  no  doubt  or  question  about  the  facts.  Surely  Dr.  Farr 
would  not  wish  us  to  send  patients  to  St.  David's  on  evidence, 

1  •  Anntuil  Report  of  Registrar  Generml,'  i,  p.  77. 

■>  Ibid.,  xiiv,  p.  43. 

■  '  Privy  Council  Report,'  vil,  49S< 
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however  favorable)  derived  from  one  in  every  thirty-three  of  the 
re^stered  deaths ! 

Uncertified  deaths  in  large  towns  are,  of  course,  less  nume- 
rous than  in  the  country  parishes  we  have  quoted;  but  it  is 
said  that  even  in  Manchester  as  much  as  one  third  of  the  deaths 
come  under  this  head ;  and  taking  England  and  Wales  together 
we  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Farr  for  sayinj;  that  in  1858,  out 
of  every  100  deaths  registered  83  were  certified  by  the  medical 
attendant  or  coroner,  and  17  were  uncertified.  If  the  causes  of 
death  in  83  cases  out  of  100  were  thoroughly  reliable,  little 
fault  might  be  found  with  the  conclusions  deduced  from  them ; 
but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Let  us  pursue  the  matter 
further,  and  look  somewhat  more  closely  into  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  medical  certificate  is  usually  given,  and  the 
difficulties  which  surround  it. 

In  the  first  place  a  certificate  may  be  given  either  through 
fraud  or  inadvertence,  when  no  death  has  taken  place.  ITie 
certifier  is  not  bound  to  view  the  corpse,  though,  as  the 
Registrar- General  remarks,  "  it  is,  of  course,  incumbent  on  him, 
when  he  has  not  actually  seen  the  corpse,  to  exercise  a  wise 
discretion  as  to  the  reliance  placed  by  him  on  the  statement 
made  to  him  of  the  death  having  occurred  in  his  absence."^ 

The  results  of  evidence  so  loose  and  unsatisfactory  is  apparent 
in  the  fact  that,  although  "  a  certified  copy  of  an  enti-y  sealed 
at  the  Registrar- General's  office  is  evidence  according  to  the 
Act,  without  further  proof  of  the  death  to  which  it  relates,  the 
Bank  of  England  refuses  such  evidence ;"'  and  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  is  reported  as  saying,  in  Leach  r.  Leach  ('  Times,'  March 
6th,  1844),  that  the  registry  "  proved  only  that  some  one  called 
at  a  particular  house,  and  was  told  by  some  one  that  a  man 
named  So-aud-So  was  dead  ;  although  such  evidence  was  Par- 
liamentary, he  did  not  consider  it  sufficient  here." 

The  whole  subject  is  ably  discussed  by  Dr.  Farr,  in  a  letter 
which  accompanies  the  twenty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Registrar-General,  where  it  is  proposed  that  the  medical  certifier 
"shall  have  seen  the  deceased  on  the  day  of  death,  or  shallhave 
seen  the  body  subsequently  for  identification,"  all  deaths  not 
so  certified  to  be  inquired  into  by  a  recognised  medical  registra- 
tion officer  duly  appointed  in  each  district.  Such  an  official 
could  not  fail  to  he  a  most  efiectual  check  on  fraud  and  care- 
lessness; but  we  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  the  latitude 
which  would  still  bo  allowed  to  medical  men  is  not  too  great, 
and  whether  the  dead  body  should  not  in  alt  cases  be  certified, 
after  inspection,  as  that  of  the  patient  seen  in  life. 
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A  grave  responsibility  now  rests  with  the  medical  attendant 
who  certifies  to  a  death  on  hearsay  evidence,  and  many  decline 
to  do  so.^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  medical  profession  in  Liverpool  it  was 
proposed  to  alter  the  present  form  of  certificate  as  follows : 

"  I  hereby  certify  that  I  attended  ,  whose  death 

has  been  reported  to  me  by  ;  that  I  last  saw 

h     ,"  &c. 

But  this  shifting  of  restransibility,  satisfactory  as  it  may  be  to 
the  certifiers,  adds  nothing  to  the  evidence  which  would  render 
it  more  acceptable  to  the  legal  mind. 

Fraudulent  certificates  are,  however,  few  in  number,  and  in- 
significant as  compared  with  the  vast  tale  of  sudden  deaths  from 
certified  causes,  on  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  post-mortem 
examination,  no  reliance  can  be  placed.^ 

Tlie  certificates  signed  by  a  qualified  practitioner,  and  filled 
up  by  bis  unqualified  assistant  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  in  this 
place,  though  we  have  good  reason  for  believing  that  in  one 
town  at  least  an  excessive  death-rate  from  cerebral  disease  has 
been  due  chiefiy  to  the  affection  which  an  unqualified  assistant 
shows  for  the  term  phrenitia  as  a  cause  uf  death.  If  ive  consider 
the  influences  brought  to  bear  in  private  practice,  the  sensitive- 
ness of  friends  in  cases  of  death  from  cancer,  delirium  tremens, 
syphilis,  mania,  and  the  great  probability  that  symptoms  under 
such  circumstances  may  be  made  to  do  duty  fur  disease,  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable  that  these  special  diseases  will  stand 
bt^low  their  normal  amount  in  the  grand  total,  and  that  no 
deduction  can  fairly  be  based  upon  them. 

To  quote  but  one  example  :  Dr.  Morgan,  in  a  closely  reasoned 
paper  on  "  Deterioration  of  Race  in  Large  Towns,"  speaking  of 
constitutional  syphilis,  says,  "it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the 
extent  to  which  this  baneful  and  contaminating  disorder  is 
generally  diaeeminated.  On  this  question  we  learn  little  from 
registers  of  mortality.  Actual  death  comparatively  rarely 
results  either  from  the  directly  contracted  or  inherited  form, 
and  even  when  it  does,  its  true  origin  is  often  ascribed  to  some 
more  innocent  cause,  less  calculated  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
surviving  relatives.  But,  though  the  registers  are  silent,  we 
may  learn  much  from  disease  returns.  In  the  course  of  the  two 
years,  1863  and  1864,  3S17  new  cases  of  constitutional  syphilis 
were  observed  in  that  portion  of  the  public  practice  of  Man- 
chester from  which  the  returns  of  the  Association  are  derived."' 
'.Theoat-Fatient  itafFof  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Oreit  Ormond  Street, 
dct-'llne  to  certify  on  these  terms. 
'  KegUtrar  Oencral'i  llpport,  iii,  94. 

3  ■  Uuiigcr  of  Ueteriontiou  of  Kace,'  b;  J.  E.  itaTgtn,  H.D.,  p.  E2. 
88— Xtiv.  SO 
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But  presuming  that  the  large  majority  of  causes  of  death  are 
honestly  given,  with  every  wish  to  follow  out  the  directious  of 
the  Registrar-General,  it  will  be  seen  that  even  here  the  diffi- 
culties and  discrepancies  are  sufficient  to  vitiate  any  but  the 
widest  generalisation  of  facta. 

According  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Registrar-General : 

"  The  signers  of  English  certificates  have  nothing  to  do  with 
classification ;  they  state  simple  facts. "^ 

Secondly.  "The  duration  of  disease  must  be  substituted  for 
acute,  chronic,  sudden.  This  will  furnish  many  highly  im- 
portant results.     The  latent  stages  must  not  be  guessed."^ 

The  cause  of  death  and  the  duration  of  thnt  cause  are  to  be 
clearly  and  succinctly  stated.  But  a  clear  statement  of  facts  is 
not  always  easy.  The  commencement  of  disease  is  seldom  well 
defined,  and  dates  far  beyond  the  first  visit  of  the  doctor — even 
far  beyond  the  first  abnormal  sensations  of  the  patient.  The 
symptoms  of  degenerated  hiduey  or  diseased  heart  are  seldom 
noted  until  oedema  gives  rise  to  alarm.  Scinhus,  phthisis, 
ulcer  of  the  stomach,  ovarian  disease,  and  diabetes,  are  usually 
detected  at  an  advanced  stage,  when  no  precise  date  can  be 
assigned  to  their  commencement. 

In  some  acute  diseases — as  pneumonia  ansing  from  a  chill, 
or  measles  beginning  with  malaise  and  symptoms  of  catarrh — 
something  approaching  to  accuracy  may  be  reached ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  conclusions  deduced  from  any  but  the  zymotic  dis- 
eases, and  a  few  others  equally  well  defined,  must  be  open  to 
the  gravest  doubts,  and  that  if  the  latent  stages  are  not  guessed 
roughly,  they  are  not  given  at  all.  In  one  town,  with  certified 
entries  of  death  amounting  in  the  year  to  759,  we  found  that 
414  only  were  accompanied  by  data  sufficient  to  divide  them, 
even  approximately,  into  acute  and  chronic ;  whilst  346  gave 
no  information  whatever  on  the  subject.  But  to  return  to  the 
cause,  or  rather  causes,  of  death.  There  is  scarcely  any  medical 
man  who  has  not  at  some  time  or  other  felt  the  difficulty  of 
filling  up  a  certificate  clearly  and  intelligibly  and  honestly,  with 
a  concise  statement  of  facts.  He  is  told  not  to  classify ;  he  is  to 
act  as  a  mere  amanuensis — to  note  down  what  he  sees  in  its 
proper  sequence,  and  that  is  all ;  hut  bald  facts  in  the  absence 
of  the  interpretation  placed  upon  them  by  the  medical  attendant 
would  be  worse  than  useless.  Dropsy  without  a  clue  to  its 
origin  in  kidneys,  liver,  or  heart,  or  venous  obstruction,  gives 
information  of  no  value  to  the  sanitary  statist. 

There  must  be  classification,  however  unconsciously  it  may 
he  performed;  and  it  is   by   the  correctness  of  this  primary 
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clnssijication  that  the  worth  of  the  larger  generalisations  must 
eventually  be  weighed.  No  subsequent  manipulation  by  the 
clerks  in  a  central  ufiice  can  compeDsate  for  ignorance  or  care- 
lessness in  the  original  entrieB.  It  is  in  these  that  improvement 
must  be  sought,  and  the  issue  of  a  new  nosology,  sanctioned  by 
the  highest  authority,  leads  us  to  the  hope  that  something  will 
he  done  towards  remedying  the  shortcomings  of  the  present  and 
the  past.  Considering  the  extreme  importance  attaching  to 
authentic  mortuary  returns,  and  the  vride  use  which  is  now 
made  of  the  generaUBations  derived  from  them,  it  would  scarcely 
be  too  much  to  require  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  to  contribute  so  largely  to  the  results.  It 
IS  in  the  schools,  and  in  the  schools  only,  that  such  knowledge 
can  be  attained,  and  the  whole  system  of  death  registration  and 
nomenclature  of  disease  might  reasonably  form  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  study  insisted  on  by  the  different  examining 
bodies. 

The  long  list  of  vague  or  inadequate  causes  of  death  given  hy 
Dr.  Farr  in  the  'Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrnr-General,' 
p.  166,  shows  plainly  the  rock  on  which  practitioners  have 
foundered.  It  is  not  professional  ignorance  or  faulty  diagnosis 
80  much  as  a  want  of  uniformity  of  system,  and  entire  inability, 
owing  to  defective  teaching  on  this  point,  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  accuracy  and  definition  in  the  returns  which  they 
make. 

In  South  Wales,  for  instance.  Dr.  Hunter  found  that  con- 
Bumplion  was  used  to  mean  not  necessarily  a  thoracic  complaint, 
but  something  analogous  to  decay,  or,  in  advanced  years,  at  8S, 
as  synonymous  with  natural  death.^ 

Even  in  Manchester,  according  to  Dr.  Leigh  (writing  in  1852), 
there  was  no  record  of  emphysema  in  the  death  certificates, 
when  eight  out  of  twelve  in  oue  trade  were  affected  by  itj  no 
one  died  of  acute  rheumatism,  and  but  few  from  pneumonia,* 

Any  one  who  has  examined  a  collection  of  death  certificates, 
must  have  been  struck  by  the  variety  of  so-called  second  causes, 
and  by  the  confusion  which  evidently  exists  in  the  minds  of 
certifiers  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  entries  which  are  expected 
from  them  ;  hence  the  frequent  insertion  of  two  or  more  possibly 
independent  diseases,  such  as — 

Morbus  cordis  and  bronchitis. 

Paralysis  and  bronchitis. 

Diseased  heart  and  laryngitis. 

Diseased  liyer  and  kidneys. 

Diseased  stomach  and  liver, 
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the  actual  cause  of  dissolution  being  omitted,  or  expressed  ia 
such  vague  terms  as  exhaustion,  nervous  prostration,  or  ma- 
rasmus. 

With  the  greatest  deference,  we  would  ask  Dr.  Farr  where 
is  the  great  advantage  for  statistical  purposes  of  recording 
a  second  cause?  What  do  we  gain  by  knowing  that  typhoid 
has  ended  in  pneumonia,  or  scarlatina  in  convulsions  of  so 
many  hours'  duration  ?  Surely  statistics  of  the  complications 
in  acute  and  chronic  disease  shortly  before  dissolution  are  better 
learned  from  accurate  hospital  records  than  from  the  very 
uncertain  entries  on  death  certiiicates.  If  it  is  intended  as  a 
record  of  the  manner  of  death  (Todesart),  we  think  with  Dr. 
Rumsey,  that  a  true  mortuary  register  should  be  distinctly  apart 
from  any  attempt  at  a  record  of  sickness. 

The  fallacies,  then,  of  death  registration,  as  they  afiect  tlic 
totals  of  the  Kegistrar-General,  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as 
far  as  we  have  gone : 

(a)  Deaths  which  have  not  been  certified. 

(b)  Deaths  which  have  been  medically  certified, 

(1)  Certificate  given  where  there  has  been  no  death. 
(S)  Certificate  filled  up  in  a  non-natural  sense. 

(3)  Certificate  filled  in  by  an  unqualified  assistant. 

(4)  Certificate  given  in  case  of  sudden  death  ;  no  post- 

mortem examiuation  j  cause  surmised. 

(5)  Certificate  filled   up  in  ignorance   of  facts;   faulty 

diagnosis. 

(6)  Certificate  filled  up  in  carelessness;   use  of  local 

terms. 

(7)  Certificate  inadequate,  or  defective  from  ignorance 

of  form. 

(8)  Certificate  accurately  given  by  the  certifieij  but  use- 

less for  classification,  such  as  concurrent  diseases, 
without  the  actual  cause  of  death. 

From  the  certifier  the  certificate  passes  through  the  friends  of 
the  deceased  to  the  Assistant -Registrar,  who  may  happen  to  be 
farmer,  grocer,  ov  tailor.     Can  we  wonder  that  the  rustic  inter- 

fretations  of  medical  caligraphy  are  often  puzzling  and  obscure, 
t  is  here  that  the  raw  material — the  unclassified  fibre  of  a 
medical  entry — first  passes  into  the  statistical  mill,  and  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  rough  teasing  of  the  Registrar- General's  staff. 
In  the  absence  of  any  ofiicial  inspection  or  compaiison  of  cer- 
tificates with  the  registered  entries,  it  is  in  the  power  of  tailor 
or  grocer  to  omit  a  second  cause  or  a  note  of  duration  of  disease, 
and  so  prepare  the  way  for  that  sysjem  of  classification  which  is 
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denied  to  the  certifier  himBelf.  'When  the  tale  of  500  entries  is 
complete,  they  pass  to  the  Superintendeiit-Itegietrar,  and  are 
thenceforth  removed  from  public  gaze  until  they  are  in  due  time 
woven  into  the  fine  and  wondrous  tissue  of  the  '  Qunrterly '  and 
'  Annual  Reports,'  Little  is  known  of  the  processes  through 
which  they  pass.  Dr.  Farr  has  partially  raised  the  veil  from 
time  to  time,  and  we  are  permitted  a  glimpse  of  clerks  learned 
in  the  nomenclature  and  classification  of  disease,  superWsed  and 
guided  in  their  work  by  that  untiring  and  vigorous  mind,  to 
which  an  analysis  of  400,000  deaths  per  annum  does  not  appear 
as  an  impossible  feat ;  but  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
classification  is  conducted,  we  are  left  in  ignorance  the  most 
profound.' 

Setting  aside  the  necessary  doubts,  the  unavoidable  errors  of 
diagnosis,  and  taking  the  certified  entries  as  they  stand  to  be 
tolerably  correct  on  the  whole,  one  cannot  examine  them  without 
feeling  that  more  than  one  interpretation  may  be  given  to  a 
large  proportion  of  the  causes  of  death,  even  by  one  versed  in 
medical  nosology,  and  in  the  sequence  of  morbid  changes.  We 
should  like  to  know  the  instructions  issued  by  Dr.  Farr  to  his 
clerks,  and  what  interpretations  they  or  Ur.  Farr  himself  would 
place  on  such  entries  as  the  following,  taken  at  haphazard  from 
a  register : 

"  Morbus  cordis,  five  years;  phthisis,  three  years. 
Congestion  of  heart  and  lungs. 
Old  age ;  bronchitis  [Would   this  add  to  a  town's  repute  as 

old  age,  or  detract  Irom  it  as  bronchitis  P]. 
Diseased  heart ;  laryngeal  ulceration. 
Asthma;  Bronchitis. 
Diseased  liver  and  kidneys. 
Hepatic  and  pulmonary  congestion. 
Spinal  disease  i^a  years ;  dropsy  three  months ;  bedsores. 
Lead  poison :  diseased  spine  and  bowels." 

To  quote  Dr.  Rumsey — 

"  How  is  he,  the  classifier,  to  determine  the  proper  place  which 
the  death  so  certified  should  occupy  in  the  national  classification  of 
causes?  His  allotment  must  often  be  quite  as  arbitrary  as  the 
certifier's  statement,  and  therefore  quito  as  unreliable.  In  {act,  the 
letiological  views  of  the  classifier  for  the  time  being  must  determine 
the  distribution  of  ahost  of  units."^ 

The  crude  nosologies  in  common  use  are  not  those  of  Dr. 
Farr,  and  it  must  be  clear  that  so  long  as  certifiers  are  unin- 

'  Dr.  Fair  <Ud  once  la;  at  Vienna  that  one  man  could  alone  analyio  ani] 
abstract  400,000  deaths  per  auDDm. 

>  '  Addiew  on  Btate  Hedieine,'  by  H.  W.  Rddih^,  M.D.,  1867- 
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Btmcted  in  nosology  and  forms  of  statistics,  the  profession  and 
the  Registrar- General  will  continue  to  run  in  different  grooves; 
and  tlie  records  of  tlie  former,  however  faithful,  will  need  a 
mischievous  manipulation  before  they  can  take  their  place  in 
the  elaborated  total  of  an  annual  report. 

We  have  now  enumerated  the  chief  dangers  which  beset  the 
death  certificate  from  its  origin  with  the  certifier  to  its  final 
t;oal  in  the  bands  of  the  classifying  clerk,  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  in  all  but  zymotic  diseases,  where  identi- 
fication is  easy,  the  odds  are  fearful  against  a  ftict  finding  its  way 
safely  through  such  an  ordeal.  Hut  if  this  is  bo,  must  not  our 
fuith  in  the  statistical  returns  be  rudely  shaken  ?  Can  we 
safely  use  them  as  premises  on  which  to  base  larger  conclusions. 
"The  smallest  evil,"  says  Dr.  Buchanan,  "of  registration, 
which  admits  of  erroneous  entries,  is  the  vitiation  pro  tanto  of 
all  deductions  from  the  death  returns." 

That  they  have  answered  great  ends,  and  done  good  service, 
in  the  masterly  hands  of  Dr.  Farr,  we  have  already  shown  and 
freely  allowed,  but  it  is  possible  to  bring  the  vast  labours  of 
the  central  office  to  bear  upon  our  sanitary  life  with  8  mis- 
chievous success ;  a  slight  examination  will  suffice  to  prove  that 
this  is  so. 

On  referring  to  Dr.  Farr's  remarkable  letter  in  the  first 
annual  report  (Appendix  P,  p.  86),  the  first  thing  that  strikes 
us  is  the  fact  that  registration  of  death  and  registration  of 
disease  are  used  indifferently  to  describe  the  certified  entry  of 
ilie  cause  of  death. 

We  shall  presently  endeavour  to  show  that  the  cause  of  death 
is  no  safe  indication  of  the  prevalence  or  fatality  of  disease,  and 
iliat  the  conversion  of  a  mortuary  record  into  a  health  baro- 
meter is  to  the  last  degree  mischiDvous  and  the  results  untrue. 

1.  Dr.  Farr's  first  point  is  "  the  promotion  of  practical  medi- 
cine." The  practitioner  will  be  guided  by  the  regisliation  of 
disease  to  a  knowledge  of  the  prevalent  constitution  and  diseases 
of  the  district  in  which  he  resides ;  he  will  be  guided  in  his 
treatment  by  the  epidemic  constitution  of  the  year  and  place. 
He  will  be  warned  of  sickness,  and  patients  will  not  be  sent 
into  the  jaws  of  an  epidemic. 

2.  The  registration  of  disease,  by  furnishing  material  for  a 
sanatory  map,  will  place  in  the  Jiands  of  the  medical  ntiin  a 
scries  of  reliable  climatic  agents  in  the  cure  of  disease. 

8.  The  registration  of  the  causes  of  death  will  give  greater 
]>recision  to  the  principles  of  physic.^ 

4.  The  registry  will  show  the  causes  of  disease,  will  measure 
their  intensity,  and  lead  to  their  prevention. 

'  'Cf.  R^ttrar-Oraerars  Rvpoile,' ii,p.  70;  andiv.p.S. 
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To  fulfil  the  first  requirements  here  indicated,  it  is  essential 
that  the  retuvnE  of  causes  of  death  and  prevalent  disease  should 
be  prompt  and  accessible.  We  know  that  the  abstracts  of  the 
Kegistrar-General  are  more  than  a  year  after  date,  and  the 
quarterly  notes  at  least  a  month.  Epidemics  are  passed  and 
gone;  the  lesson  has  been  learned;  the  town  is  drained;  the 
Iiorizon  is  cleared  before  the  warning  note  from  the  central 
office  is  heard;  the  door  is  closed  when  the  steed  is  gone;  or 
fever  may  have  broken  out  afresh,  and  the  highly  praised 
health  resort  may  liave  lured  many  to  death  with  its  syren 
voices  ere  the  statistical  Orpheus  shall  have  condemned  it  to 
eilence  and  desertion.  The  difficulties  attending  n  prompt 
return  of  disease  or  death  from  the  central  office  must  be  insu- 
perable without  a  much  more  perfect  and  extended  organisation. 
It  would  be  well,  therefore,  if  local  effort  could  he  made  in  some 
sense  to  supplement  the  shortcomings  of  the  national  returns — 
if  local  knowledge  of  topography,  meteorology,  drainage,  water 
supply,  social  conditions,  and  all  thoso  circumstances  which 
more  immediately  affect  a  people's  well-being,  could  be  bronght 
to  bear  upon  the  interpretation  of  local  records  of  sickuesa  and 
disease. 

The  medical  man,  when  he  enters  upon  a  new  field  of 
practice,  is  naturally  anxious  to  know  something  of  the  diseases 
which  characterise  the  district,  of  the  unhealthy  quarters,  the 
fever  dens,  the  pesthouses  of  his  town.  Keference  to  the  annual 
reports  cannot  satisfy  his  yearning;  they  are  too  general,  His 
only  resource  is  in  the  Superintendent  Registrar  of  his  district 
(a  lawyer,  probably),  who  is  permitted  to  place  a  prohibitory 
tariff  on  the  examination  of  those  very  records  which,  but  a  few 
months  before,  had  been  gratuitously  contributed  at  no  slight 
inconvenience  and  trouble. 

The  centralisation  of  our  registration  system  is  a  serious  evil, 
and  the  want  of  local  knowledge  and  local  supervision  is 
severely  felt.  Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  the  con- 
clusions often  to  be  drawn  from  the  figures  of  the  Quarterly 
Report,  in  the  absence  of  local  correction  and  comment.  One 
instance  will  suffice.  "  Why,"  asked  the  Registrar-General  in 
1864,  "why  is  the  mortality  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  including 
Ramsgate  and  Margate,  still  23?  Why  is  the  mortality  of 
Hasiings  24?  Why  is  the  mortality  of  Clifton  24?  Why  is 
it  in  Yarmouth  at  tlie  rate  of  25  in  1000?"  These  figures  we 
may  remark  were  for  three  months  only,  Bath  being  quoted  at 
25,  and  Cheltenham  at  17  for  the  same  period.  Now,  setting 
aside  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  conclusions  derived  from 
three  months,  and  the  mischievous  use  here  made  of  them,  it 
will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  papers  read  before  the  statistical 
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sectioTi  of  the  British  Association  in  the  same  year,  that  in  the 
case  of  Bath,  Clifton,  and  Cheltenham,  the  verdicts  were  cal- 
culated to  deceive. 

"The  figrures  of  the  Repstrar-General's  Report,"  said  Dr. 
Symonds,  in  his  defence  of  Clifton,  "  were  aa  plain  as  the 
'  Mene  Mene '  on  the  walls  of  Bahylon,  and  yet  as  much  in  need 
of  interpretation."  But  the  surprise  of  the  numerical  statement 
subsided  when  it  was  explained  that  Clifton,  in  the  Registrar- 
General's  report,  did  not  mean  merely  the  watering  place,  but 
the  watering  place,  together  with  subdistricts  ])ossessing  a 
population,  crowded,  destitute,  and  almost  quintruplc  the  popu- 
lation of  Clifton  proper.  In  the  case  of  Cheltenham,  Dr.  Wilson 
showed  that  it  had  gained  as  much  ns  Clifton  had  lost  by 
alliance  with  adjacent  parishes.  The  district,  with  a  death-rate 
of  17,  comprised  the  town  with  a  death-rate  of  19.  And  Mr. 
Mottley,  answering  for  Margate,  has  shown  by  a  detailed  analy- 
sis of  the  register,  that  the  apparently  excessive  death-rate  there 
is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  "the  names  of  strangers  now 
occupy  one-third  of  the  registration  list,  a  fact  certainly  never 
before  recorded,  and  one  that  has  no  parallel  at  any  place  of 
popular  resort  on  the  Continent,  and  certainly  not  in  any  of  tlie 
623  districts  of  England  and  Wales."' 

But,  perhaps,  the  clearest  idea  of  the  local  information  abso- 
lutely required  to  correct  the  registered  death-rate  of  a  district 
may  be  gathered  from  the  report  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  on  the 
distribution  of  phthisis  as  affected  by  dampness  of  soil. 

Sir  Roderick  Mnrchison,  and  many  others,  had  assisted  in  the 
geology ;  military  and  naval  officers,  directors  of  convict  prisons, 
superintendents  of  lunatic  asylums,  medical  officers  of  hospitals 
gave  themselves  labour  to  ennhle  corrections  to  be  made  in  the 
registered  mortality  of  districts  !• 

The  local  inquiries  so  ably  carried  out  by  the  medical  officers 
of  the  Privy  Council,  are  but  one  of  the  means  devised  for  sup- 
plementing the  acknowledged  shortcomings  of  our  registration 
system.  So  urgent  is  the  necessity  for  local  information,  prompt 
and  reliable,  that  many  large  towns,  such  as  Glasgow,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  and  Newcastle,  and  Dublin,  have  voluntarily 
incurred  the  expense  attendant  on  an  accurate  and  speedy 
letum  of  the  cause  of  death — in  some  cases  of  the  prevalence  of 
disease. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  registration  of  disease  has  been  ably 
treated  by  Dr.  Richardson,  in  a  paper  recently  read  before  the 
Metropolitan  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health.  Its 
growing  importance,  and  the  intimate  connection  which  it  has 

1  StHtistieal  einmioBtion  of  the  Margate  destli-rate,  by  Edward  Motley  1860 
'  Tenth  '  Beport  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Coimcil,'  p.  67. 
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with  the  certification  of  death,  must  be  our  excuse  for  dwelling 
upon  it  somewhat  largely  in  this  place. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  the  prevalence  of  disease  is  expressed  by  the 
deaths  in  a  given  time,  out  of  a  given  number  of  living,  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  the  temperature  is  indicated  by  a  thermo- 
meter ? 

Experience  and  almost  universal  testimony  answer,  that  it  is 
not, — that  any  conclusions  based  on  such  principles  would  be  fur 
from  the  trutli.  Dr.  Ballard,  in  a  paper  read  Iwfore  the  British 
Association  at  Oxford,  in  1868,  showed  beyond  a  doubt  the 
non-agreement  of  the  disease  and  death  barometers. 

The  Older  of  sickness  was  least  in  spring;  next,  ; 
winter ;  greatest  in  autumn. 

The  order  of  fatality  was  least  in  spring ;  next,  e 
autumn;  greatest  in  winter. 

Taking  the  months — 

The  sickness  was  least  in  May,  then  April,  June,  September, 
ilarch,  February,  August,  July,  October,  January,  November, 
December, 

The  fatality  was  least  in  September,  then  June,  May, 
August,  October,  July,  April,  February,  March,  November, 
December,  January.^ 

From  a  variety  of  causes,  more  or  less  appreciable,  on  the  spot, 
but  totally  beyond  the  cognizance  of  any  central  authority,  the 
death-rate  varies  for  the  same  disease  in  different  epidemics,  and 
for  the  totality  of  diseases  in  following  years.  Thus,  out  of 
8:^,441  new  cases  of  disease  in  public  practice  at  Manchester,  in 
1863,  1  in  SO  died.  In  1864,  with  75,754  cases,  1  in  88-6 
died ;  whilst  in  1865,  with  74,490  new  cases,  1  in  S5  died. 

"Though,  as  a  rule"  says  Dr.  Morgan  (' Manchester  and  Salford 
Beport,*  1864)  "  a  rise  in  the  disease  return  ia,  usually  after  some 
short  interval,  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  death-rate,  etill  (as  the 
statistics  of  this  Association  abundantly  prove)  such  a  result  is  br 
no  means  constant,  for  there  are  seasons  in  which,  even  though 
sickness  proves  very  general,  the  mortality  is  not  excessive.". 

Other  reasons  for  the  discrepancy  between  disease-rate  and 
death-rate  are  well  given  by  Drs.  Bansome  and  Boyston,  in 
their  paper  on  the  '  Numerical  Test  of  the  Health  of  Towns.' 

"  It  ia  the  vast  influence  of  the  so-called  mora!  causes  of  disease 
(drunkenness,  want  of  care,  &c.)  that  should  prevent  us  from  drawing 
any  conclusions  respecting  the  physical  sanitary  condition  of  a  place 
simply  from  the  magnitude  of  its  death-rate." 

The  conclusions  they  come  to  are  as  follows : — 

'  '  Britiih  Hedinl  Joonial,'  Angnst  i3ncl,  1368. 
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1.  That  the  migration  of  persons  from  healthy  districts  to 
towns  caused  important  variations  in  the  death-rate. 

S.  This  variation  not  heing  due  to  causes  connected  with 
disease,  prevents  any  determination  of  the  health  of  towns  by  a 
mere  comparison  of  their  respective  death-rates. — P.  13. 

3.  No  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
a  town  from  a  mere  inspection  of  its  rate  of  mortality. 

They  point  out,  further,  two  great  classes  of  causes  for  pre- 
ventable deaths,  which  can  be  ascertained  to  exist  only  by  local 
investigation,  and  local  knowledge  of  facts.  These  are — 1, 
Defective  sanitary  arrangements,  or  essential  physical  insalu- 
brity of  the  places  themselves. 

2.  Those  produced  by  the  so-called  moral  causes  from  want  of 
proper  management  of  health  on  the  part  of  the  people  them- 
selves. 

The  extent  of  a  visitation  of  small-pox  can  scarcely  be 
measured  by  the  deaths,  when  the  death-rate  per  cent,  of  cases 
varied  from  0  in  Phil  ml  el  phi  a  among  those  previously  vaccinated, 
to  Tj  in  Milan,  and  from  14J  in  Carinthia,  among  the  unvac- 
cinated,  to  30  in  Vienna,  and  60  in  Philadelphia. 

In  the  several  epideinics  of  the  same  disease,  which  have  been 
carefully  noted,  the  death-rate  ranges  from  5'0  per  cent,  of 
those  attacked  in  Genoa,  1845,  to  17  at  Marseilles  in  18%8j  and 
22-7  at  Norwich  in  18l9.> 

In  Manchester  it  has  been  calculated  that  each  death  from 
small-pox,  on  an  average,  represents  16  seizures  of  the 
disease. 

With  scarlet  fever  the  variations  in  mortality  are  perhaps 
still  more  remarkable.  In  Manchester,  186i,  the  death-rnle 
ranged  in  the  quarters  of  the  year  from  1  death  in  6  28  cases  to 
1  in  36 ;  whilst  the  averages  for  the  years  1863  and  1864  were 
1  in  78,  and  1  in  10'4  cases  respectively. 

So  with  Croup  the  Manchester  tables  for  1863  give  1  death 
in  every  2-6  cases ;  whilst  the  Newcastle  tables,  so  ably  pre- 
pared by  Di.  PhilipsDQ,  gave  but  one  death  to  every  13'75cases 
in  1867. 

In  Manchester,  1864,  first  quarter,  35  died  out  of  667  cafes 
of  continued  fever  (four  kinds),  or  1  in  15'7  cases;  whilst  in 
another  quarter,  witli  a  greater  number  of  cases,  the  deaths 
were  only  1  in  27'6.  The  Registrar-General's  calculation  is 
1  death  in  8  cases.' 

Ijastly,  the  influence  of  season  is  marked  in  the  range  of 
mortality  from  diarrhcea,  in  the  different  quarters  of  the  year, 
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from  1  in  3'3  to  1  in  35,  the  deaths  being  in  inverse  proportion 
to  the  prevalence  of  disease.' 

The  Epidemiological  Society  estimates,  taking  one  disease 
with  another,  that  there  are  20  to  30  cases  of  illness  to  each 
death  ;  in  Manchester  there  are  28  to  30.' 

Instances  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely  of  the  extremely 
varying  ratio  of  deaths  to  cases  in  various  epidemics,  in  various 
localities,  under  varying  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  and  general 
health  conditions  of  the  population. 

But  enough  has  heeu  adduced  to  show  that  the  death-rate  is 
no  safe  index  of  sanitary  state,  or  of  the  prevalence  of  disease. 
Wc  might  as  well  try  and  Hsceitain  the  temperature  by  means 
of  the  barometer.  It  is  not  often  that  man,  like  Nature,  can  adapt 
the  same  machinery  to  two  widely  different  purposes.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  condemn  the  zeal  and  wonderful  fertility  of  resource 
with  which  Dr.  Farr  has  used  the  materials  which  have  been 
available — it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  reports  of  the 
Registrar-General  have  formed  the  starting  point  for  such 
researches  as  those  of  Dr.  Grreenhow,  and  the  more  recent 
investigations  of  Dr.  Buchanan ;  but  we  may  well  inquire 
whether  the  results  of  our  registration  system  are  such  as  we 
have  a  right  to  expect ;  whether  they  are  more  or  less  trusted, 
the  more  we  examine  the  machinery  by  which  they  are  pre- 
pared ;  whether  any  more  effective  method  can  be  devised  by 
which  data,  so  desirable,  so  essential  in  our  present  slate  of 
sanitary  knowledge,  can  be  obtained. 

If  we  are  once  convinced  that  a  record  of  the  causes  of  death 
cannot  be  at  the  same  time  a  record  of  disease  and  a  health 
barometer  (so  to  speak),  much  will  have  been  done  to  clear  the 
way  for  a  better  and  a  truer  method  of  investigation. 

"My  experience,"  says  Dr.  Morgan,  "in  analysing  the 
disease-returns  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Association  con- 
vinces mc  that,  if  we  would  enlarge  our  acquaintance  with 
many  interesting  problems  connected  with  the  public  health, 
we  must  no  longer  confine  our  inquiries  to  the  registration  of 
deaths,  but  extend  them  to  returns  of  disease."^ 

Sanitarians  have  seen  this  for  some  time  past,  but  circum- 
stances have  been  against  them.  Noble,  but  isolated  efforts 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  at  considerable  trouble  and 
much  expense,  to  obtain  a  registration  of  disease.  Many  have 
failed,  but  some  slill  exist  to  prove  the  feasibility  and  great 
advantages  which  may  result  from  a  very  simple  organisation. 
Dr.  A.  Hill  at  Birmingham,  Dr.  Whitmore  in  Marylebonc,  the 

>  '  Uuicheiter  und  Sairord  Beport,'  1864-5. 

I  Ibid. 

'  '  The  Danger  of  Det«rion(tion  of  Rnce,'  hv  J.  T,.  MoTfnin,  M.D.,  p.  46. 
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Manchester  and  Salfotd  Sanitftry  Association  at  Manchester, 
and  the  Durham  and  Northumberland  Medical  Society  at 
Newcastle  and  Gateshead,  are  at  the  present  doing  thoroughly 
and  efficiently,  OTer  limited  areas,  a  work  which  indubitably 
should  fall  to  the  share  of  an  enlightened  and  far-seeing  Govern- 
ment. 

A  registration  of  sickness  is  a  national  want.  The  Registrar- 
General  cannot  combine  it  with  the  registration  of  causes  of 
death.  To  what  agency  then  can  we  look  for  conducting  a 
department  so  distinct  and  of  such  great  and  national  import- 
ance ?  Our  attention  is  at  once  directed  to  the  Privy  Council, 
with  its  able  staff  of  officers  skilled  specially  in  sanitary  matters 
and  the  causation  of  disease.  The  machinery  is  ready  to  hand  in 
the  records  of  poor-law  officers,  hospitals,  dispensarieB,  andlriendly 
societies  and  sick  clubs  throughout  the  country.  These  returns, 
properly  classified  and  corrected  by  local  knowledge,  would  go  far 
to  fulfil  the  objects  aimed  at  by  Dr.  Farr.  Quick  returns,  acces- 
sible on  the  spot  to  governing  bodies  and  medical  practitioners, 
could  not  fail  to  yield  tbe  most  important  results.  The  small- 
pox or  fever  case  would  be  marked  at  once,  and  steps  might  be 
taken  to  stamp  it  out.  The  character  of  an  epidemic  would  be 
known,  and  the  practitioner  guided  in  his  treatment.  The  pro- 
gress of  disease,  &om  the  hovel  to  the  mansion  of  the  rich, 
would  be  clearly  traced,  and  self-interest  would  he  enlisted  in 
the  cause  of  sanitary  measures. 

But  the  advantages  would  not  be  merely  local.  Classified 
returns,  when  forwarded  to  the  central  office,  would  become  the 
basis  of  wider  deductions,  and  the  starting  point  for  imperial 
measures  of  reform.     In  the  words  of  Dr.  Rumsey, — 

"Diseases,  &c.,  bein^  miifomily  named  according  to  an  official 
nomenclature  in  each  district,  being  accurately  returned  under  their 
proper  deBiguations,  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  any  system 
of  claBsification  or  arrangement  being  ajiervmrdt  appUed  to  the 
returns  by  the  central  department  (Somerset  House')  or  its  io- 
spectors,  and  this  either  for  general  purposes  or  for  special 
researches."* 

The  two  great  departments  of  the  Registrar-General  and  the 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council  would  then  confirm  and 
strengthen  each  other.  To  the  one  would  be  committed  the 
public  heallb,  embracing  the  prevention  of  disease  in  its  widest 
sense ;  to  the  other,  the  medico-legal  divisions  of  state  hygiene. 

'  We  ibould  prefer  to  nibatitata  tbe  MediMl  Department  of  the  Privy 
Conncil.  ' 

'  '  SociiJ  Science  Eeview,'  "  Snnitiiry  StatUUe*,"  Section  iii. 
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The  death  certificate  should  be  ao  precise  and  bo  fully  au- 
thenticated as  to  be  received  without  cavil  in  a  court  of  law. 
It  should  be  the  legal  evidence  of  death.  At  the  same  time,  a 
record  of  the  actual  cause  of  death  might  be  made  available  for 
the  detection  of  crime  or  culpable  uegligeace.  Of  the  statistical 
uses  to  which  an  authentic  registration  of  deaths  and  their 
causes  may  be  put  there  is  no  need  to  Hpeak ;  all  we  ask  is,  that 
it  shall  not  be  enlisted  for  a  service  to  which  it  is  manifestly 
unfitted.     To  quote  Dr.  Rumsey,— - 

"It  ia  futile  to  attempt  to  convert  the  mortuary  register  into  a 
record  of  diaeaae ;  the  two  things  ought  to  be  dealt  with  separately. 

"  Believing,  aa  I  do,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  with  Professor  Lay  cock, 
that  in  medicine  that  which  ia  necesaanly  antecedent  to  an  event, 
that  which  cannot  be  separated  from  it,  ia  its  cause,  I  should  wish 
to  see  the  immediate  cause  or  manner  of  death  (Todesart  of  the 
6eniians)  eipressed  simply  and  briefly  so  as  to  form  the  correct 
vnit  for  after  grouping  and  for  Btatistical  results ;  while  any  further 
information  concerning  constitutional,  hereditary,  or  social  causes,  or 
even  concerning  secondary  phenomena,  should  be  referred  to  another 
classification,  and  form  the  Srst  element  in  a  national  registration  of 
sickness."  > 

For  the  extent  and  possible  limits  of  such  a  registration,  we 
would  direct  attention  to  another  of  Dr.  Rumsey's  able  paperS) 
"  On  the  Right  Use  of  Records  founded  on  Local  Facts,"  read 

at  Bradford  before  the  Social  Science  Association  in  1859. 

"  Commencing  with  cases  attended  under  the  Poor  Law,  we  mi^ht 
at  once  determine  the  district  rates  of  sickness  and  mortality  in  that 
class  of  tbe  community.  The  statistics  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
might  soon  follow"  (p.  22).  "A  national  registration  of  disease 
might  readily  include  returns  from  certain  dasses  more  or  less 
isolated  firom  the  rest  of  tbe  community,  as  in  prisons  and  peni- 
tentiaries, in  the  dockyards,  arsenals,  and  other  public  works;  in  tbe 
revenue  departments  and  the  police  force ;  in  mines  and  collieries 
and  factories;  in  asylums  of  different  kinds;  in  schools  maintained 
by  endowments,  or  aided  by  national  funds.  All  these  are  in  various 
degrees  under  legal  inspection  and  Govermnent  control,  and  might 
therefore  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  common  record  thair 
quota  of  fiuits  for  the  public  benefit"  (p.  20). 

From  the  tenor  of  the  preface  to  the  '  New  Nomenclature  of 
Disease,'  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  the  registration  of  disease 
and  not  tbe  cause  of  death  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  compiled  it.     It  ia  there  said, — 

"  The  advantages  accruing  from  accurate  statistics  of  disease  are 
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likel;  to  be  tlie  greater  and  tbe  Burer  in  proportion  an  ibe  field  of 

inTestigation  ia  tEe  wider. 

"Among  the  great  ends  of  a  uniform  nomenclature  muat  be 
reckoned  that  of  fisiog  definitely,  for  all  places,  tbe  things  about 
which  medical  obBerration  is  exercised,  and  of  forming  a  steady  basis 
upon  which  medical  experience  may  be  safely  built.  Another  uiaiu 
uae  of  the  atatiBtical  regitiration  of  disease*  on  a  wide  scale  is,  that 
it  muat  tend  to  throw  light  upon  the  causes  of  disease,  many  of 


The  attention  of  sanitarians  has  long  been  directed  to  this 
subject,  and  much  ia  reasonably  expected  from  the  consideration 
which  the  Koyal  Commission  now  sitting  is  pledged  to  give  to 
the  shortcomings  of  our  registration  system,  much  also  ftom  the 
united  efforts  of  the  British  Medical  and  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciations for  tbe  establishment  of  a  National  Record  of  Disease. 

In  ibe  foregoing  pages  we  have  endeavoured  to  expose  some 
of  the  fallacies  inherent  in  our  present  system  of  death  regis- 
tration. 

Notwithstanding  the  ahility  which  presides  over  the  depart- 
ment at  Somerset  House,  and  the  willing  co-opeiation  of  medi- 
cal men  all  over  the  country,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
deaths  which  take  place  are  uncertified,  or  the  certificates,  from 
causes  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  are  often  useless, 
and  worse  than  useless,  for  the  purposes  of  generalisation.  It 
has  been  seen  further  that  local  facts,  however  carefully  re- 
ported, lose  much  of  their  value  and  significance  in  the  mani- 
pulation which  they  undergo,  first  at  the  hands  of  district 
registrars,  lastly  in  the  central  office.  Local  inspection  and 
local  knowledge  would  seem  therefore  to  be  essential  not  only 
for  the  collection  but  also  for  the  true  interpretation,  the  cor- 
rection and  preparatory  classification  of  local  facts.  The  returns 
from  a  central  office  can  never  be  prompt  enough"  or  detailed 
enough  for  local  use. 

The  remedies  suggested  with  ri  view  to  meeting  these  acknow- 
ledged shortcomings  are— 

I.  Local  supervision  by  district  officers  under  a  central  organi- 
sation. 

II,  Extension  of  knowledge  among  medical  men  of  tbe  im- 
])ortauce  and  use  of  a  correct  nomenclature  and  classification  of 
disease. 

Lastly,  it  has  been  shown  that  much  of  the  uncertainty 
and  doubt  with  which  the  reports  of  the  Begistrar-Gcneral 
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are  uow  regarded,  resulls  directly  from  the  attempt  to  convert 
K  mortuary  record  into  a  measure  of  the  intensity  and  preTalciico 
of  disease. 

The  cause  of  death,  and  the  existence  of  disease,  are  distinct 
as  the  objects  for  which  they  are  separately  recorded,  and  we 
have  given  our  reasons  for  believing  that  a  national  record  of 
disease,  under  the  direction  of  the  Privy  Council,  would  form 
Uie  best  indication  for  action  on  the  part  of  their  able  and 
energetic  inspectors ;  whilst  tlie  fact  and  actual  cause  of  death, 
more  fully  authenticated  and  freed  from  the  uncertain  elements 
which  now  surround  it,  would  remain  the  basis  for  inquiries  less 
strictly  sanitary  for  the  medico-legal  divisions  of  the  hygiene 
of  the  state. 


The  Practitioner :  A  Monthly  Journal  of  Therapeutics.  Edited 
by  Francis  E.  Anstie,  M.D.,  and  Hexby  Lawson,  M,D. 
Vol.  i,  pp.  891 ;  vol.  ii,  pp.  891. 

The  avowed  object  of  this  journal  is  to  furnish  tlie  practi- 
tioners of  the  kingdom  with  "  a  special  medium  for  the  inter- 
communication of  ideas  respecting  the  action  of  remedies."  The 
Editors  have  seen  with  sorrow  the  scepticism  in  the  matter  of 
therapeutics,  which  is  slowly  creeping  in  among  us  :  they  have 
watched,  willi  a  sadness  that  many  othei-s  have  shared  with 
them,  that  despairing  nihilism  in  the  treatment  of  disease  whicli 
advances,  pari  passu,  with  a  rapidly  increasing  knowledge  of 
pathological  facts  and  of  the  causes  of  disease ;  nnd  they  send 
forth  to  the  profession  an  appeal  to  combine  with  them  in  a 
common,  well-directed  effort  to  test  with  unbiassed  judgment 
the  action  of  drugs,  to  weigh  honestly  the  effect  of  all  kinds  of 
"outward  influences"  on  the  perverted,  or  faulty,  nutrition 
which  constitutes  disease,  and  to  submit  the  resulls  of  such 
impartial  work  to  the  needful  criticism  of  fellow-workers  in  the 
pages  of  the  '  Practitioner.'  Now,  the  very  fact  that  medicine 
possesses  among  her  stores  certain  substances  which  seem  to 
have  been  given  us  as  very  antidotes  for  certain  morbid  condi- 
tions— remedies  which  with  unfailing  certainty  correct  and 
remove  peculiar  diseases — has  driven  the  sick  public,  all  unac- 
quainted as  it  is  with  the  very  limited  number  of  such  remedies, 
to  demand  from  medicine  a  similar  antidote  for  every  disease 
that  may  befall,  and  has  tempted  the  dispensers  of  these  stores 
to  meet  the  demand  with  a  too  ready  supply.  Hence  the 
hundreds  of  drugs  which  have  been  vaunted  as  cures  for 
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diseases,  have  had  their  partisans  for  a  while,  and  have  then 
Bunk  into  oblivion.  Hence  the  pages  of  remedies  for  ench 
disease  which  a  proper  hand-book  of  medicine  still  thinks  fit  to 
furnish  the  student  with.  Hence,  too,  the  "do-nothing"  system 
which  has  recently  found  favour,  and  which  is  only  a  necessary 
reaction  after  the  wholesale  doing,  dosing,  and  drugging  that 
preceded  it.  That  this  reaction  is  in  great  danger  of  becoming 
excessive,  no  observer  of  the  present  temper  of  medicine  will 
deny.  The  same  captious,  hypercritical  spirit  which  is  manifest 
ill  our  daily  reading  of  political  life,  is  abroad  among  ourselves. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  equally  allowed  that  this  very 
reaction  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  healthy.  Before  it  came 
upon  us  there  was  a  still  more  pernicious  excess  in  the  other 
direction.  That  earnest  men  have  paused  in  their  work,  and 
dared  to  inquire  iuto  the  natural  course  of  disease ;  and  thnt,  by 
means  of  such  inquiry,  some  of  our  most  cherished  modes  of 
treatment  have  received  the  rudest  blows,  and  have  been  proved 
to  be  harmful,  or  at  the  best,  useless,  is  the  Very  happiest  thing 
that  could  have  befallen  medicine.  Under  these  ciicumstances, 
the  task  set  themselves  by  the  conductors  of  a  journal  for  thera- 
peutics is  a  most  arduous  one,  and  involving  the  most  serious 
responsibilities.  They  must  steer  their  couise  betwen  two  dan- 
gerous rocks.  On  the  one  side  is  the  sneering  scepticism  so  fatal 
to  the  profession.  Ou  the  other  is  that  no  less  fatal  readiness  to 
accept  on  insufficient  trial  each  new  drug  or  remedy  that  turns 
up,  and  to  publish  dogmatic  statements  on  the  good  effects  of 
this  or  that  remedy,  in  this  or  that  disease.  How  then  has  the 
'  Practitioner'  hitherto  steered  its  course,  beset  with  such  diffi- 
culties? A  short  sketch  of  its  plan,  and  nn  epitome  of  the 
principal  papers  that  have  appeared  in  it  up  to  the  present  time, 
may  be  well  introduced  at  this  point  before  answering  thisqucs- 
tion.  Each  number  contains  a  "scries  of  short  original  articles 
upon  important  special  subjects  in  therapeutics ;  a  brief  r^sumi 
of  the  more  interesting  items  of  treatment  recorded  in  the  foreign 
journals;  short  reviews  of  important  works  bearing  on  treat- 
ment ;  B  brief  sketch  of  practical  medicine  for  the  month,  as 
observed  in  the  London  and  provincial  hospitals;  a  department 
for  roles  and  queries,  in  which  correspondents  may  ask  and 
obtain  replies  to  questions  in  reference  to  problems  on  which 
they  desire  to  have  the  opinion  of  other  medical  men;  and, 
finally,  a  bibliographical  list  for  the  month." 

Dr.  Maisonneuve  opens  the  volume  with  some  observations  on 
the  "  treatment  of  wounds  by  pneumatic  aspiration."  By  means 
of  an  exhausting  apparatus  which  he  fits  on  to  his  slumps,  he 
is  enabled,  through  an  air-pump  connected  with  the  apparatus, 
to  draw  away  from  the  wounded  surface  the  air  and,  after  the 
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air,  the  discharges  from  the  wound.  The  most  fertile  source  of 
pyeemia  is,  he  thinks,  the  accumulation  of  decomposing  liquids 
oa  the  surface  of  the  wounds.  By  the  above  apparatus  he 
obviates  this  great  danger. 

Dr.  Russell  Reynolds  believes  "  that  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  bromide  of  potassium  is  of  signal  service  in  the  treatment 
of  epilepsy ;"  the  fits  of  a  severer  type  being  especially  amenable 
to  its  influence.  In  paroxysmal  vertigo,  "  immediate  and  per- 
manent relief"  is  similarly  derived  in  some  cases.  In  acute 
mania,  acute  alcoholism  with  insomnia,  and  those  "  disturbances 
of  the  vaso-motor  system  "  evidenced  by  local  numbness,  sudden 
distressing  feeling  in  the  epigastrium,  and  fluttering  of  the 
heart,  the  bromide  is  a  valuable  medicine. 

Ad  excellent  short  account  of  the  different  forms  of  electricity 
and  their  uses  in  medicine,  by  Mr.  J.  N.'Radclifie,  follows. 
Stohrer's  apparatus  is  fully  described  and  recommended  as  the 
best  of  modem  inventions  in  that  line. 

Dr.  Sydney  Ringer  thinks  that  we  have  in  the  "  glycerine  of 
tannine  '  an  unappreciated  remedy,  ajiplicable  in  oztena,  dis- 
charges from  the  ear,  the  early  stages  of  eczema,  relaxed 
throat,  &c. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  contribution  in  the  whole  volume  is 
an  article  by  Dr.  Anstie,  on  the  "  Hypodermic  injection  of 
remedies."  As  to  the  place,  he  concurs  in  the  main  with  Mr. 
Hunter's  view,  that  the  spot  selected  is  indifiercnC.  As  to  the 
syringe,  he  recommends  a  modification  of  Coxeter's.  As  to  the 
remedies,  he  gives  a  long  list,  morphine  and  atropine  being,  of 
course,  the  two  principal.  Five  grains  of  the  acetate  of  morphine 
are  to  be  dissolved  with  a  minimum  of  acetic  acid  in  a  drachm 
of  hot  distilled  water.  Two  minims  of  this  (=  \  grain)  will  be 
the  proper  quantity  to  begin  with.  Two  minims  of  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  atropine  in  water  (gr.  -J-  to  f.  ji)  will  be  the  proper 
dose  of  atropine  (=  -y\-g  grain)  to  begin  with.  Great  stress  is 
laid  on  the  advantage  of  the  hypodermic  method  over  adminis- 
tration by  the  stomach. 

Dr.  Beale  writes  of  the  value  of  quinine  in  large  (gr.  vi) 
doses  in  the  so-called  (and  wrongly  so-called)  "  intermittent 
htematuria."  What  the  dark-coloured  deposit  is  does  not  seem 
to  be  determined  j  but  it  is  not  blood.  The  author  suggests  that 
it  may  "  result  from  disintegration  of  blood -corpuscles  and  the 
secretion  of  the  dissolved  colouring  matter  in  the  altered  form 
by  the  kidneys." 

Dr.  Fraser  has  a  high  opinion  of  the  Calabar  beau  as  a  remedy 
in  tetanus  and  chorea.  In  the  former  disease,  one-third  of  a 
grain  of  the  extract,  carefully  mixed  with  ten  or  fifteen  minims 
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of  watei  and  neutralized  witlt  a  eolutioa  of  carbonate  of  soda,  is 
to  be  iDJected  subcutaneously.  Or,  if  it  be  given  by  tbe  mouth, 
one  grain  is  tbe  proper  dose  for  an  adult.  The  above  doses  are 
to  1>B  repeated  frequently,  according  to  the  eeverity  of  the 
symptoms,  the  quantity  being  gradually  increased.  Nausea  and 
vomiting,  and  excessive  sweating  are  the  most  striking  symp- 
toms after  too  large  a  dose. 

Dr.  Graily  Hewitt  has  some  remarks  on  Goocb's  '*  irritable 
uterus,"  or,  as  he  will  have  it,  "  tetrofiected  uterus,"  and  its 
treatment  by  instruments  which  keep  up  pressure  behind  the 
cervix,  so  as  to  "maintain  the  cul-de-sac  of  the  vagina 
behind  the  cervix  in  a  high  position  in  the  pelvis."  He  has 
invented  an  oval-shaped  ring  for  this  purpose. 

Dr.  Hermann  Beigel  comes  next  with  a  practical  paper  on 
inhalation  of  atomized  fluids,  which  are  to  supersede  the  gargle 
in  sore-throat  and  laryuKeal  affections.  Bei-ffmann's  apparatus, 
improved  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  and  supplied  witn  Wintench's  tube, 
is  strongly  recommended,  being  known  as  tbe  "  handball 
atomiser." 

Dr.  Harley  believes  in  the  "  succus  conii,"  administered  in 
full  doses  in  chorea.  We  believe  Dr.  Bristowe,  in  some  later 
remarks  on  the  treatment  of  chorea,  to  be  much  nearer  the 
truth  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Henry  Power  has  a  capital  paper  on  "  sulphate  of  soda 
as  a  means  of  removing  opacities  of  the  cornea."  The  lid  is  to 
he  everted,  and  the  powder,  not  exceeding  in  quantity  one  or  tvro 

f  rains,  brushed  lightly  over  the  inner  surface  with  a  camel-hair 
rush,  tbe  application  being  repeated  every  morning  or  less 
often,  according  to  the  amount  of  irritation  produced.  There 
follow  directly  redness,  pain,  and  lachrymation,  which  last  for 
half  an  hour  or  more.  The  forms  of  opacity  most  likely  to  yield 
to  this  treatment  are  the  "  diffused  haziness  or  bluish  cloud  on 
the  surface  of  the  membrane  "  called  "  nebula,"  and  the  denser 
opacity  called  "  albugo."  The  action  of  the  sulphate  is  that  of 
an  irritant,  not  of  a  solvent.  In  the  cases  related  in  illustra- 
tion, the  remedy  was  persevered  with  for  from  six  weeks  to 
several  months. 

Dr.  Symes  Thompson  writes  to  advocate  very  strongly,  ftom 
a  large  acquaintance  vrith  its  effects,  the  use  of  percUoride  of 
iron  in  phthisis. 

Dr.  Meadows  extols  the  virtues  of  ergot-of-rye  as  a  remedy, 
not  only  in  uterine,  but  also  in  other  forms  of  haemorrhage, 
its  good  effects  being  explained  by  its  action  on  the  involun- 
tary muscular  fibre.  Attention  is  especially  drawn  to  this 
property  as  manifested  in  the  contraction  of  the  blood-veisels 
under  its  influence. 
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Dr.  Lawson  has  found  great  benefit  from  the  use  of  sulphurous 
acid  (in  doses  of  fiom  mxxx  to  51)  in  pyrosis.  The  acid  acts, 
he  believes,  by  virtue  of  its  destructive  powers  on  tbe  vegetable 
organisms  asserted  to  be  present  in  the  fluid  of  waterbrash. 

A  very  interesting  letter  from  Dr.  Behier,  of  La  Fiti^,  Paris, 
to  Dr.  ^stie,  on  the  influence  of  tonic  treatment  in  inflamma- 
tion— by  the  relief  afibrded  to  the  vaso-motor  paralysis,  which 
M.  Behier  believes  to  be  the  cause  of  inflammation — opens  the 
-way  for  some  remarks  hy  M.  Personne  on  the  roasting  of  coffee. 
The  latter  has  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  the  cafieine 
which,  as  was  before  known,  is  lost  during  the  process  of 
roasting — a  loss  computed  at  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  cafieine 
present — undergoes  transformation  into  a  volatile  base,  "methyl- 
amine  "  or  "  methyl-ammonia  "  (C4HJN).  He  inquires  whether 
this  is  not  tbe  substance  which  gives  to  coflee  its  excitant  powers  ? 
Caffeine,  per  se,  cannot  be  said  to  have  this  property,  for  green 
coffee  has  no  such  power,  and  roasting  removes  half  the  caffeine. 
To  settle  this  question,  the  acetate  of  methylamine  was  admi- 
nistered to  several  patients  under  M.  Behier,  and  the  effect 
tested  with  tbe  spbygmograph,  with  tbe  following  results— that 
this  coroponnd  increases  arterial  tension,  and  sometimes  produces 
irregularity  of  the  pulse,  but  has  little  eflect  on  its  frequency. 
M.  Personne  does  not  speak  of  tea  or  theine  in  his  paper.  Is 
tbe  stimulant  effect  of  tea,  to  some  people  even  more  renovating 
and  delightful  than  that  of  coffee,  to  be  attributed  to  a  conver- 
sion of  the  theine  into  methylamine  during  tbe  process  of  pre- 
paration for  use  ? 

Dr.  Hughes  Bennett,  in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases,  trusts 
mainly  to  two  very  simple  remedies — water  and  oil.  In  all 
diseases  with  moist  secretions,  apply  water.  In  all  dry,  scurfy, 
scaly  diseases,  apply  oil.  In  the  hundreds  of  ointments  in  vogue, 
the  grease  is  the  only  useful  ingredient.  In  tbe  hundreds  of 
lotions  recommended,  tbe  water  alone  does  tbe  good.  One 
remedy,  pitch,  is  allowed  to  have  a  "remarkable  local  action j" 
but  the  same  merit  is  not  assigned  to  sulphur.  The  acarus  is 
destroyed,  not  by  the  sulphur,  out  by  the  grease  in  tbe  sulphur 
ointment.  If  this  he  so,  bow  is  it,  we  ask,  that  patients  will  come 
weekly  to  out-patient  rooms  of  bospitaJs,  wita  chronic  scabies, 
who  have  been  steadily  applyii^  ointments  of  different  kinds 
without  effect,  and  in  whom  one  week's  use  of  the  sulphur 
ointment  cures  so  rapidly  ? 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Burden  Sanderson  on  the  "  Salt  and  Com- 
pressed Air  Cures  of  KeichenhaU,"  in  Bavaria,  deserves  atten- 
tion. The  modes  of  inhaling  the  salt,  with  which  the  waters 
of  the  place  are  very  highly  charged,  are  clearly  described ;  and 
a  full  and  lucid  account  is  given  of  tbe  apparatus  employed  for 
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coinpreBBing  air.  The  physiological  effects  of  compressed  air  on 
the  bodyj  as  ascertained  by  sphygmographic  and  ophthalmoscopic 
observations,  are  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  veins 
and  auricles,  and  increase  that  in  the  ventricles  and  arteries. 
Hence  this  treatment  is  said  to  be  especially  applicable  in  cases 
where  there  is  a  mechanically  congested  or  over-filled  venous 
system,  as  in  emphysema  and  chronic  bronchitis,  where  the  left 
ventricle  is  imper^tly  filled  and  the  arterial  tension  conse> 
quently  diminished. 

Dr.  Buzzard  proposes,  as  a  means  of  intercepting  the  epileptic 
aura,  and  bo  checking  the  fit,  the  plan  of  circular  Mistering  at  a 
point  of  the  limb  just  above  the  starting-point  of  the  aura. 

Dr.  Lloyd  Boberts  advises  the  use  of  carbolic  acid  as  a  local 
application  in  chronic  afiections  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri.  The 
surface,  carefully  exposed  with  the  speculum,  and  wiped  clean, 
ia  dabbed  with  a  piece  of  lint  saturated  with  acid,  just  liquefied 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  water. 

Dr.  Marcet  speaks  highly  of  tbe  inhalation  of  an  aqueous 


solution  of  carbolic  acid  (gr.  i,  vel  iss,  ad.  f.  31),  in  the  form  of 
spray,  for  the  treatment  of  phthisis.  It  is  appropriate  in  the 
cnronic  first  stage,  or  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  second,  but 


is  contra-indicated  "  when  the  process  of  softening  is  going  on 
rapidly." 

Dr.  Richardson  has  had  the  courage  in  these  days  to  stand 
forth  as  a  "  laudator  temporia  acti  "  with  regard  to  the  practice 
of  bloodletting.  He  still  ui^s  on  practitioners  the  great  good 
of  bloodletting  in  the  following  cases : 

"  In  some  stipes  of  typhus  fever ;  in  cases  where  there  is  sudden 
tension  of  blood,  of  which  sunstroke  is  an  example;  in  cases  of 
chronic  congestion  of  the  brain;  in  cases  of  acute  pain  from  serous 
membrane ;  in  soma  classes  of  spasmodic  pain ;  in  cases  of  sudden 
arrest  of  circulation  from  concussion ;  in  cases  of  congestion  of  the 
right  heart ;  and,  it  may  be,  in  extreme  cases  of  hsmorrnage.  Above 
all, in  the  treatment  of  simple  unemic  coma," 

The  paper  is  written  in  his  usual  terse  and  vigorous  style, 
and  is  well  worth  careful  reading. 

Dr.  Harley  has  a  second  paper  on  the  action  of  narceine 
This  principle  has  some  physiological  interest,  but  ia  "  practically 
useless  as  a  medicine."  It  is  a  pure  hypnotic,  but  ia  much 
feebler  than  morphine,  and  not  convenient  for  subcutaneous 
injection  on  account  of  its  insolubility. 

Mr.  Christopher  Heath  has  made  extensive  internal  and  ex- 
ternal use  of  belladonna  in  surgery,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  acts  beneficially  by  influencing  the  vaso-motor  system  of 
nerves,  diminishing  the  calibre  of  the  small  blood-vessels,  and 
reducing  the  vascularity  of  inflamed  parts. 
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Side  by  side  with  the  above  is  well  placed  an  article  by  Dr. 
Wilka  "  On  the  Use  of  Aconite  as  an  Antiphlogistic."  The 
probable  action  of  this  drug,  when  given  in  small  doses,  is  the 
same  as  that  of  belladonna,  namely,  stimulant  to  the  vaso-motor 
branches  of  the  sympathetic,  and,  through  them,  to  the  coats 
of  the  smaller  arteries.  Acting  on  this  belief,  I)r.  Wilks  has 
made  repeated  trial  of  the  tincture  (in  doses  of  from  two  to  five 
minims)  in  acute  inflammations  of  different  kinds — pneumonia, 
rheumatic  fever,  bronchitis — and  regards  aconite  as  a  remedy  of 
decided  effect  in  some  such  cases.  His  remarks  are  evidently 
published  rather  with  the  view  of  encouraging  the  profession  to 
use  the  drug  more  extensively  and  report  on  the  results,  than  to 
claim  at  once  for  aconite  the  place  of  a  reliable  antiphlogistic. 
The  five  cases  produced  by  him  in  support  of  his  views  cannot, 
as  he  wisely  adds,  prove  much,  but  may  tend  to  further  the 
employment  of  this  medicine  in  the  hands  of  others. 

Mr.  Lawson  offers  some  advice  on  the  "  treatment  of  the 
three  most  troublesome  forms  of  purulent  ophthalmia."  This 
is  a  paper  that  every  practitioner  must  read :  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  its  usefulness.  The  points  of  practice  most  in- 
sisted on  are  great  cleanliness,  the  frequent  and  persistent  use 
of  astringent  lotions,  and,  in  the  severer  forms,  the  application 
of  strong  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver.  At  the  same  time  the 
system  is  supported  by  food,  tonics,  and  stimulants. 

The  treatment  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  by  electricity 
is  shown  by  Dr.  Hilton  Fa^e  to  be  attended,  at  least  in  its  less 
advanced  forms,  with  excellent  results.  He  instances  ten  cases, 
of  which  two  were  cured,  three  derived  more  or  less  benefit,  and 
five  were  uninfluenced  by  treatment.  Both  the  continuous  and 
the  induced  current  were  used.  These  results  are  certainly 
satisfactory-;  this  disease  being  regarded  as  hopelessly  incurable 
by  some  patholc^sts. 

The  "  muriate  of  ammonia,  as  a  remedy  for  some  nervous 
disorders,"  finds  a  warm  advocate  in  Dr.  Anstie.  The  paper  is 
written  with  his  usual  power.  The  peculiar  effect  of  this  salt 
on  pain  may  be  best  studied  in  the  so-c&Ued  "  myalgia,"  or 
muscular  pain,  the  migraine  and  clavus  of  women,  the  inter- 
costal neuralgia  of  delicate  females,  and  that  very  rare  disorder, 
"  hepatic  neuralgia,"  all  of  which  are  amenable  to  the  influence 
of  the  muriate.  The  locae  in  quo  of  its  therapeutic  action  is,  he 
believes,  the  nervous  system. 

Dr.  Maudsley,  in  some  remarks  on  the  use  of  opium  in 
insanity,  points  out  the  necessity  of  discriminating  the  varieties 
of  insanity,  and  getting  at  the  diathesis  or  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
patient  before  thinking  of  the  treatment.  The  most  hopeful 
effects  of  opium  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  very  early  stages  of 
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insanity.  The  sleepleBsnese,  unaccountable  depression,  and 
Strang  feelings  of  alarm,  whicli  so  often  precede  regular 
insanity,  are  capable  of  relief  by  opium.  It  is  especially  in  the 
melancholic  forms  that  the  drug  is  beneficial.  In  asthenic 
mania  it  will  do  good,  but  not  in  the  sthenic  form. 

Dr.  Meadows  has  great  faith  in  "  medicated  pessaries."  Those 
which  he  employs  have  for  their  basis  the  neutral  soft  soap  of 
the  British  Pharmacopt^ia,  three  parts,  and  powdered  althsea 
root>  one  part.  Belladonna  is  the  anodyne  on  which  he  sets 
most  store,  and  which  he  is  able  in  this  way  to  apply  com- 
fortably, 

Mr.  Carter  supplies  some  interesting  contributions  to  oph- 
thalmic therapeutics.  In  photophobia,  if  there  be  serious 
ulceration  of  the  cornea,  or  evidence  of  excessive  spasm  of  the 
orbicularis,  this  muscle  is  to  be  divided  by  transfixing  with  a 
bistoury  the  skin  at  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  cutting  freely, 
from  within  outwards,  through  skin,  muscle,  and  conjunctiva. 
The  incision  is  to  be  made  at  the  external  cantbos.  In  milder 
cases  it  is  generally  sufficient  to  keep  the  eyelids  closed,  and 
supported  by  well-adapted  pressure,  to  employ  counter-irritation 
behind  the  ears,  and  to  use  atropine  drops  as  a  local  sedative : 
but  even  here  he  thinks  that  division  of  the  orbicularis  would 
bo  the  best  and  quickest  mode  of  treatment.  In  chiouic  lachry- 
mal obstruction  he  recommends  to  notice  StilUng's  plan  of 
passing  a  small  knife,  specially  contrived  for  the  purpose,  into 
the  nasal  duct,  and  freely  dividing  in  different  directions  the 
resisting  structures. 

Dr.  John  Chapman  cures  delirium  tremens,  as  also  many 
other  disorders,  with  the  "  spinal  icebag." 

Mr.  Holmes  brings  forward  a  case  of  sub-periosteal  excision 
of  the  elbpw,  and  makes  it  the  subject  of  some  practical  remarks 
on  the  operation.  His  own  experience  of  this  method  of  pro- 
ceeding is  not  sufficient  for  him  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  its 
merits,  but  he  lays  down  very  clearly  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  operation  as  estimated  by  the  greater  expe- 
rience of  continental  surgeons.  The  fact,  as  ascertained  by  a 
dissection  of  Doutrelepont,  that  not  only  may  the  parts  of  the 
bone  removed  be  reproduced,  but  the  joint  itself  restored,  will 
be  certainly  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  the  operation  a 
more  extended  trial  in  this  country.* 

Mr.  Fumeaux  Jordan  follows  with  a  "  new  method  of  treating 
surgical  diseases,  especially  infiammations."  The  method  con- 
sists in  the  employment  of  "  pTessure  "  and  counter-irritation ; — 
the  former  applied  with  a  will  to  the  inflamed  pact ;  the  latter 

'  For  a  ritumi  of  wtut  is  mt  pretent  Icdowq  on  thii  inttreiUiig  nugicU 
qawtion,  we  thii '  R«vieir,'  April,  1S69,  p.  8S4. 
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to  be  excited  not  directly  over  the  inflamed  part,  but  "over  tbe 
next  artery  or  next  vascular  territory." 

Dr.  Blandford  speaks  witli  much  good  sense  and  authority 
"on  the  treatment  of  acute  delirious  mania."  He  trusts  mainly 
to  regular  nursing  and  feeding.  Solid  food  should  be  tried  as 
long  as  it  can  be  taken ;  and  stout  or  ale  is  preferable  to  wine 
or  brandy  in  the  early  stages.  Opium  not  only  does  no  good 
but  is  harmful.  A  purge  is  good  at  the  beginning,  but  omer- 
wise  he  has  no  ^od  opinion  of  any  drug. 

Dr.  Webster,  m  a  paper  on  the  "  Treatment  of  Uterine  Func- 
tional Disturbances, "^rq;yciV  ampuUas  et  setqutpedalia  verba." 
Thus,  he  writes  of  "  the  neglect  of  a  natural  aperiency  of  the 
bowels  with  females,  especially  the  adolescing."  And  again,  he 
thinks  that  if  a  purge  be  given  at  night  to  "  loose-watered  boys 
given  to  wetting  their  beds  during  the  heavy  hours  of  sleep  .  . 
■  ...  no  spasm  of  the  vesica  supervenes." 

Dr.  Fuller  has  been  roused  by  Drs.  Gull  and  Sutton  to 
reiterate  his  belief  in  the  eJRcacy  of  the  alkaline  treatment  of 
rheumatic  fever.  This  is  a  point  on  which  every  practitioner 
must  strive  honestly  to  satisfy  himself.  The  rules  are  very 
fully  laid  down. 

Dr.  Bricheteau  gives  a  short  historical  sketch  of  the  attempt 
made  in  later  years  to  administer  mercury  by  subcutaneous 
injection,  and  suggests  a  preparation  of  his  own  which  may  be 
thus  employed  without  producing  the  local  irritation  so  often 
caused  by  the  bichloride.  His  formula  is  as  follows : — Double 
iodide  of  mercury  and  sodium,  S3  grs. ;  distilled  water,  3  oz. 
and  S  drms.  Begin  with  ten  drops  of  this  solution,  and  increase 
gradually.  One  injection  every  second  day.  Where  the  sto- 
mach is  irritable,  or  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  system  quickly 
under  the  influence  of  mercury,  this  plan  is  recommended. 

Dr.  Morell  Mackemcie  lays  down  a  list  of  rules  for  the  em- 
ployment of  faradisation  in  aphonia  and  weakness  of  the  voice. 
We  have  not  space  to  reproduce  them  here,  but  will  give  one  as 
of  special  importance — that  "  a  hoarse  voice,  a  shrill  cough,  the 
slightest  dyspnoea,  contra-indicate  the  use  of  electricity." 

Dr.  Duckworth  thinks  that  the  present  generation  has  made 
a  mistake  in  suffering  "  dry-cupping  "  to  fall  into  disuse. 

Dr.  Bristowe  has  some  wise  observations  on  the  treatment  of 
chorea.  He  concludes  that  there  is  no  specific  remedy  for 
chorea.  The  only  good  that  can  be  effected  is  indirect,  by 
means  of  tonic  medicines  and  careful  dietetic  and  hygienic 
management. 

Mr.  Coote  strongly  advises  the  use  of  ether  spray  in  opera- 
tions about  the  anus.  This  advice  is  rather  sharply  criticised 
by  two  brother  practitioners  in   a  subsequent  number,  who 
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declare  tbat  tlie  very  applicarion  of  ether  spray  to  the  anus  is 
intolerably  painful,  more  so  even  than  the  operation  for  piles. 

Mr.  Durham,  in  a  very  able  contribution,  discusses  "  some  of 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  tracheotomy."  He  b^ns  by 
showing  that  the  operation,  if  well  performed,  is  not  of  itself  so 
dangerous  as  is  supposed.  The  high  mortality  after  it  depends 
rather  on  "  the  diseases  and  accidents  which  render  it  needful." 
The  operation  itself  may  cause  death  in  three  ways — 1st,  by 
htemorrhage  at  the  time  of  the  operation ;  2nd,  by  ulceration 
from  pressure  of  the  tube,  causing  either  secondary  hemorrhage 
or  extension  of  inflammation  downwards  j  3rd,  by  subsequent 
inflammation  of  the  lunge  from  admission  of  cold  and  dry  air. 
The  first  may  be  obviated  by  care  in  the  operation ;  the  second, 
by  using  a  tube  of  his  own  invention,  the  several  parts  of  which 
are  well  figured,  and  will  be  understood  by  a  glance  at  the 
plates ;  the  third,  by  keeping  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  warm 
and  moist,  and  by  placing  lightly  over  the  tube  [two  or  three 
layers  of  moistened  muslin.  An  important  point  in  his  mode  of 
operating  is  the  employment  of  a  blunt-pointed  "  pilot-trocar," 
upon  which  the  outer  cylindrical  tube  is  mounted  before  being 
passed  into  the  trachea.  The  most  difficult  and  critical  stage 
in  the  operation — the  introduction  of  the  cylindrical  tube — is 
thus  greatly  facilitated.  His  instiumenta  may  be  obtained 
from  Messrs.  Mayer  and  Meltzer.  This  paper  should  be  read 
by  all. 

Dr.  Hughes  Bennett  harps  anew  on  his  favorite  theme — the 
treatment  of  pneumonia.  The  principles  of  "  restorative  treat- 
ment" in  that  disease  are  now  so  established  as  not  to  need 
repetition  here.  The  part  of  his  communication  which  we 
regard  with  peculiar  interest  is  that  in  which  he  combats  Dr. 
Kichardson's  views  on  bloodletting.  The  discussion  and 
criticism  of  each  other's  statements  by  men  of  this  calibre  will 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  '  Practitioner.' 

It  is  quite  proper  that  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  poultices  should 
come  from  St.  Bartholomew's.  Mr.  Oallender  hopes  that  they 
will  not  be  quite  forgotten  in  the  search  after  new  remedies. 
In  cases  of  lupus ;  in  acute  inflammntion  of  the  surface  or  sub- 
cutaneous tissue ;  in  ulcers  of  many  kinds ;  in  stumps  and  other 
wounds,  most  "  remarkable  results  follow  the  use  of  poultices." 
The  poultice  must  cover  the  parts  for  some  distance  round  the 
seat  of  inflammation ;  and  where  there  is  much  discharge,  the 
skin  should  be  dusted  over  with  a  little  zinc  or  drying  powder 
before  applying  the  poultice. 

Dr.  Lockhart  Robertson  publishes  a  note  of  two  cases  of 
mania  and  one  of  melancholia,  in  which  the  subcutaneous 
injection  of  morphine  is  supposed  to  have  had  good  effect. 
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Dr.  Mackey  gives  a  paper  on  the  therapeutical  value  of  the 
inhalation  of  oxygen  gas.     He  thinks  the  gas  especially  ap- 

filicable  in  venous  congestion  of  all  kinds,  whether  of  livet, 
angs,  or  uterus.  Twelve  cases  are  narrated  in  illustration,  ten 
of  which  are  said  to  have  derived  more  or  leas  benefit,  two  to 
have  been  uninfluenced  by  the  treatment.  An  important 
clinical  fact  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  one  of  the  latter — 
that  she  "  was  a  lady  hiehly  connected,  and  had  been  under  the 
care  of  several  London  physicians." 

We  will  conclude  this  long  list  with  some  remarks  from  Dr. 
Risdon  Bennett  on  "counter-irritation."  He  begins  by  de- 
fining counter-irritants  as  "  agents  which  by  their  irritant  action 
determine  an  increased  attraction  or  flow  of  blood  to  one  part  of 
the  body,  and  thus  influence  morbid  action  in  some  other  part." 
He  then  proceeds  to  show  how  nature  gives  us  favorable 
instances  in  every  day's  experience  of  what  we  coarsely  imitate 
in  counter-irritation.  The  way  in  which  bronchial  inflamma- 
tion and  eczema,  on  the  one  hand,  or  gout  in  the  toe  and 
gastralgia,  on  the  other,  may  be  vicarious  one  of  another, 
reads  us,  as  he  thinks,  a  lesson  not  to  be  disregariled.  He  next 
adduces  bedside  illustrations  of  what  he  surely  recognises  as  good 
effects  of  counter-irritation,  and  finally  asks  why,  with  nature's 
teaching  and  our  own  clinical  observation  thus  convincingly 
manifested  to  us,  we  are  to  refuse  to  believe  that  tissue- changes 
and  modifications  of  cell-growth  can  be  effected,  simply  because 
there  is  no  direct  communication,  whether  vascular  or  nervous, 
between  the  seat  of  our  counter-irritant  and  that  of  the  disease. 
These  thoughtful  words  will  be  to  many  medical  men  a  happy 
vindication  of  a  mode  of  treatment  most  important  and  useful 
when  judiciously  employed. 

The  foregoing  sketch  will  sufficiently  indicate  how  much  that 
is  valuable  this  journal  supplies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very 
iact  that  the  contributions  are  the  result  of  individual  observn* 
tion  end  not  of  combined  labour,  is  enough  to  explain  the 
tendency,  manifest  in  a  few  of  the  papers,  to  lay  down  too 
absolute  rules  for  the  treatment  of  certain  diseases,  and  to  make 
medicine  too  easy.  Many  of  the  contributions  are  of  the  very 
first  order,  and  most  of  them  contain  some  useful  hints.  In  a 
few  only  do  we  see  any  sign  of  a  tendency  to  "  that  prevalent 
kind  of  writing  which  consists  of  plausibilities  supported  by 
successful  cases."  The  best  possible  means  of  arriving  at 
trustworthy  conclusions  on  the  real  action  and  uses  of  drugs  is 
by  well-appointed  committees  of  investigation.  Failing  this 
means,  the  next  best  thing  that  can  be  done  is  what  this  journal 
is  seriously  trying  to  do — to  collect  together  from  the  best 
sources  the  experiences  of  individuals,  and  sul^ect  such  expe- 
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rieuces  to  fair  but  searching  criticism.  It  seems  to  ub  that  a 
little  stronger  infusion  of  this  criticism  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  *  Practitionet,'  and  that  a  few  more  papers  like  that  of 
Hughes  Bennett  would  make  it  what  it  bids  fair  to  become — 
a  great  success,  in  the  best  sense  that  the  word  can  be  em- 
ployed. 


Bbview  IV. 

El  Pahellon  Medico :  Reviala  Cientifica  y  Profetsumal  de  Me- 
dicina,  Cirujia  y  Farmaina.  Se  pamica  loa  dias,  7,  14,  21, 
28  de  cada  mes.     Vol.  viii,  1868.     Madrid. 

The  Medical  Pavilion :  Scientific  and  Professional  Review  of 
Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Pharmacy.  Eighth  year.  Vol.  viii, 
pp.  596,     Published  weekly.     Madrid.      1868. 

The  ever- increasing  circulation  of  periodical  literature,  which 
is  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  age,  tends  more  and  more  to 
an  equilibrium  in  knowledge  and  a  certain  community  in  science 
throughout  the  civilised  world.  At  one  point  of  the  current, 
perchance,  a  stronger  vibration  may  be  felt,  while  elsewhere  it 
may  seem  to  stagnate,  but  each  distant  comer  feels  its  warmth, 
and  every  segment  gains  strength  and  draws  animation  from  its 
flow.  No  country  perhaps  more  than  Spain,  at  a  recent  period 
of  her  history,  has  shown  a  more  passionate  trust  in  this  new 
machinery  of  discouiee.  No  territory  or  colony  of  Spain,  of  any 
importance  at  least,  but  has  now  its  medical  journal  in  addition 
to  the  public  news.  Butwhat  of  the  standard  literature,  has  it  not 
somewhat  fallen  in  esteem  ?  Is  it  not  interfered  with  by  this  over- 
growth ?  In  countries  of  more  eager  advance,  so  far  at  least  as 
medicine  is  concerned,  all  early  literature  is  discredited,  there  is 
scarce  standing  place  for  it  left  in  the  crush-room  of  modem 
celebrities.  In  Spain  this  is  not  so  much  the  case;  though 
science  may  advance  with  slower  step  they  have  this  advantage 
in  delay,  the  progress  there  is  more  upon  one  front,  less  of 
truth  is  relinquished  and  foi^t.  With  the  Spaniards  this  further 
is  observable,  wherever  the  Castilian  is  spoken,  a  literary 
element  survives,  respect  for  the  bygone  age,  a  clinging  to  the 
lessons  of  the  past.  In  records  they  are  tar  too  rich,  in  their 
antecedents  too  remarkable,  for  the  same  degree  of  slight  to  be 
cast  on  the  hoarded  treasures  of  their  literature,  which  has  fallen 
upon  our  more  modern  and  less  original  stores.  The  Spaniard  ie 
fully  aware  he  sinks  into  a  second  place  if  he  quits  this  reliance 
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on  the  p&Bt ;  among  her  now  living  physicians  Spain  yet  has  ex> 
cellent  writers,  a  delicate  spirit  is  discernible,  the  old  way  is  not 
yet  foi^t.  The  taste  for  studies  of  old  date  with  us  is  fast  dying 
out,  the  wheels  of  science  turn  so  quick  they  dazzle  and  confound 
the  beholder.  No  record  of  our  earlier  success,  no  talu  of  our  con- 
tinuous advance  can  vie  in  interesting  recital  with  the  newest 
scientific  disclosures.  The  evidence  of  preceding  ages,  and  even 
of  the  pa&t  generation,  is  fallen  into  thorough  diBrepute;  in  the 
choice  which  we  make  of  books  we  take  now  small  heed  of  their 
parentage,  the  date  of  publication  gives  them  warranty,  though 
they  be  of  foreign  supply.  Let  us  imagine  in  London  here,  some 
physician  or  stranger  from  afar,  with  a  taste  for  humanitarian 
pursuits,  shall  we  say  from  Cochin  China  or  Siam,  from 
Yokohama  or  Pekin  ?  In  such  a  one  as  here  described,  amid  a  vast 
concurrence  of  distractions,  the  subject  of  vaccination  for  small- 
pox might  have  the  strongest  hold  on  his  mind,  and  stir  all  the 
springs  of  curiosity.  How  few  original  treatises,  how  small  a 
portion  of  out  literature  devoted  to  this  single  subject,  compared 
to  his  view  of  its  importance,  would  an  order  on  his  bookseller 
procure.  We  have  cumbrous  volumes  about  trifies,  but  this 
which  concerns  the  human  race  and  all  the  coming  generations 
we  treat  as  an  indifferent  theme,  or  consign  to  some  future  date 
the  study  of  its  progress  and  its  destiny.  Content  with  a  few  brief 
hints,  or  a  very  general  indication  as  to  its  main  and  practical 
hearings,  as  a  field  of  observation  and  experiment,  it  is  turned 
by  us  to  little  account ;  in  pathol(^cal  argument  we  draw  on  it 
but  seldom  for  analt^,  the  uniformity  of  the  phenomena  repels  us, 
the  want  of  precariousness  in  the  result  detracts  frtim  our  idea 
of  its  beneficence,  and  lessens  our  sense  of  gratitude  for  the 
wholly  unparalleled  discovery.  The  same  yet  more  strongly 
applies  to  the  practice  of  variolar  inoculation.  There  is  little 
of  written  experience,  there  is  nothing  of  oral  record  which  now 
survives  for  our  instruction.  It  is  further  painful  to  confess 
that,  whatever  light  has  been  shed  on  these  weighty  objects  of 
inquiry,  in  these  latter  days  at  least,  has  been  chiefly  reflected 
from  abroad. 

Within  the  last  three  years  or  so,  since  1866  in  fact,  a  notable 
epidemic  of  smallpox  has  been  experienced  in  Spain.  Contrary  to 
all. that  was  known  or  could  be  learnt  of  former  visitations  of 
variola,  it  has  been  recently  quite  general  through  the  kingdom. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  that  is  past,  the  cities  of  Madrid,  Barce- 
lona,Talencia,  Valladolid,  Seville,  Corunna,  Saragossa,  and  other 
places  were  all  of  them  sufiering  from  smallpox.  Its  confluent 
and  typhoid  character  is  no  less  remarkable  a  feature  than  its  very 
general  extension.  A  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  subject  cannot 
fail  to  enforce  conviction  that  this  so-called  epidemic  exists  in 
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unbroken  BucceBeion  to  minor  developmeDts  of  the  pest,  wiach 
gradually  accumulating  Btrongth  with  httle  painetalung  or  pre- 
caution on  the  part  of  society  against  it,  has  been  constantly 
and  continuously  advancing  for  these  past  fifteen  years  and 
more.  A  censurable  abandonment  of  vaccine  lies  clearly  at  the 
root  of  the  disaster.  The  frequent  mention  that  is  found  in  the 
Spanish  medical  journals,  and  chiefly  in  that  which  appears  at 
the  head  of  the  present  article,  has  had  the  natural  effect  of 
enlisting  our  attention  to  the  subject,  but  above  all  our  notice 
has  been  engaged  by  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  papers  in  this 
particular  journal  from  Dr.  Bonifacio  Montejo,  a  distinguished 
medical  officer  of  the  Sanidad  militar,  the  medical  branch  of  the 
army.  To  this  gentlemaa  we  are  immeasurably  indebted  for  the 
disinterment  of  records  and  very  remarkable  data  essential  to  the 
history  of  vaccination,  which  are  indeed  of  very  highest  interest 
in  anational  and  professional  point  of  view.  In  these  are  beheld  to 
advantage  the  strength  and  directness  of  purpose,  the  zeal,  and 
ardour  and  success  which  animated  the  Spanish  monarchy,  the 
chosen  instrument,  as  it  would  appear,  which  Providence  herself 
had  appointed  for  the  world-wide  difi'usion  of  vaccine  over  the 
largest  part  of  the  globe  at  least.  However  much  our  pride  may  feel 
a  hurt  that  a  power,  even  then  on  the  decline,  whose  maritime  in- 
fluence and  wealth  has  paled  before  that  of  Britain,  should  have 
taken  so  leading  a  part  in  bringing  into  use  and  operation  this 
product  of  an  English  soil,  we  deem  it  both  right  and  just  that 
the  truth  should  not  be  withheld,  that  a  monarcby  too  unhap- 
pily discredited  and  ruined  by  subsequent  disaster  may  receive 
its  due  share  of  praise,  that  Uie  lofty  may  be  stirred  to  emula- 
tion in  other  seals  of  dominion,  and  that  in  the  dispensation  of 
her  favours  fame  for  once  may  follow  desert. 

The  application  of  Jenner's  discovery  encountered,  as  is  very 
well  known,  remarkable  opposition  in  this  England,  which 
ought  to  have  received  it  with  acclaim.  Certain  interests  felt 
themselves  intruded  on,  the  whole  thing  seemed  wanting  in  a 
Irasis  to  men  who  were  well-nigh  complete  in  another  path  of 
experience,  and  who  looked  to  no  better  results  in  tempering  the 
malignity  of  smallpox  than  what  they  had  already  achieved. 
Vaccination  came  on  them  unawares,  it  lent  itself  easily  to 
ridicule  under  constant  efforts  at  detraction,  in  an  age  that  was 
studious  of  point,  far  more  than  expert  in  observation  or  curious 
of  natural  phenomena.  The  ground  was  already  taken  up  by  a 
class  of  professional  inoculators  who  had  then  the  ear  of  the 
public,  and  these  in  the  dawn  of  the  discovery  were  enabled 
to  offer  resistance  to  a  wider  adoption  of  the  method,  and  to 
nullify,  or  at  least  restrict  by  reasons  that  appeared  well  founded, 
the  immediate  benefit  of  the  discovery.     Our  country  in  this 
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conjuncture  compares  with  little  advantage  with  other  Euro- 
pean commimities.  In  the  end,  perhaps,  it  was  not  ill  that  this 
opposition  had  been  raised;  both  acience  and  humanity  are 
beholden  to  these  graceless  enemies  of  vaccine ;  it  is  in  great 
part  owing  to  them  that  a  long  succession  of  tests  were  ap- 
plied to  the  novel  discovery,  so  as  to  leave  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  its  positive  and  blameless  efficacy,  and  also  its  incon* 
testable  superiority  to  all  and  every  kind  of  means  that  the  heart 
of  man  could  conceive  to  stay  the  devastations  of  variola.  As 
a  consequence  of  these  envies  and  these  jealousies,  the  effect 
more  immediately  was  that  this  country  fell  somewhat  in  arrear 
compared  with  great  part  of  the  Continent.     When  once  the 

flonous  news  reached  into  Spain  across  the  Pyrenees  from 
'ranee,  no  such  jealousy  was  there  experienced,  none  such  at 
least  assumed  the  upper  hand.  On  glasses,  on  points,  in  crusts 
the  matter  was  eageriy  procured,  while,  following  the  few  first 
attempts  and  almost  contemporaneous  with  them,  certain 
treatises  issued  from  the  press,  some  original,  some  translated, 
on  vaccination  and  its  discoveries,  which  assisted  the  fair  inten- 
tion of  those  who  first  stood  forward  as  its  advocates,  Piquellen 
translated  into  Castilian  the  French  essay  by  Colon, '  L'Essai 
Bur  I'Inoculation  de  la  Vaccine,'  Paris,  1800,  with  letters  by  the 
same  author.  The  translator  was  of  all  perhaps,  within  the 
Catalonian  territory,  the  most  zealous  and  devoted  propagandist 
of  the  newly  introduced  ideas.  Pedro  Herniandez  issued  in  trans- 
lation, and  also  annotated  a  work  called  '  Origin,  Discovery, 
and  Progress  of  the  Inoculation  of  Vaccine.'  Francisco  Cano 
gave  to  the  press,  'An  Answer  to  Objections  that  are  made  to  the 
new  Inoculation  of  Vaccine,'  and  D.  Vincente  Martinez  gave  early 
publication  to  a  work  that  bore  the  following  title:  'Hiatorictu 
and  Practical  Treatise  upon  Vaccine.'  Though  nothing  with  cer- 
tainty is  known  of  the  earliest  attempts  with  vaccine  matter,  thus 
much  at  least  we  may  affirm,  that  in  the  year  1801  the  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  vaccination  as  practised  from  arm  to  arm  was 
maintained  by  several  professors.  Every  prejudice  rapidly  disap- 
pearing, as  if  by  the  efiect  of  magic,  tVom  all  Spanish  society,  as 
indeed  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  by  a  rapid  transition  all  at  once 
from  suspense  to  uafiinching  trustfulness,  vaccination  wasreceived 
with  welcome  in  every  province  of  Spain.  In  the  year  1802  indeed 
it  was  very  generally  sought  for.  We  may  not  pats  over  with- 
out mention  a  circumstance  of  this  very  date.  The  question  of 
identity  of  vaccine  with  grease  or  sore  heeU  in  horses,  which 
Jenner  bad  already  resolved  to  his  own  individual  satisfaction 
was  submitted  in  this  same  year  at  Madrid  to  the  Royal  Veteri- 
nary School  for  renewed  investigation  at  its  hands.  Whether 
or  not  it  lay  beyond  their  force,  or  from  want  of  means  at  their 
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dispcwal,  the  members  of  tbe  commission  appoiDted  arrived  at  no 
settled  conclusion.  The  fact,  Tievertheless,  is  ou  record  as 
evidence  of  the  high  amount  of  interest  which  was  then  predo- 
minant in  society,  or  anions  the  scientific  in  Madrid. 

We  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  those  facts  which  declare  the 
zeal  of  the  Spanish  Government  in  the  direction  of  puhlic 
health.  CoTpoiations,  no  less  than  individuals,  through  all  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  had  lent  a  willing  co-operation  to  those 
philanthropic  endeavours  which  had  for  theii  immediate  intea- 
tion  a  wide  diSiisioa  of  the  discovery.  But  Spain  at  this  parti- 
cular period  was  rich  in  spacious  colonies  too  distant  and  too 
fiir  removed,  it  was  then  fearfully  opined,  to  admit  theii-  ever 
participating  in  this  so  |priceless  immunity,  which  at  home 
the  poorest  man  might  claim  against  the  havoc  of  smallpox.  AH 
attempts  which  were  early  made  to  carry  as  far  as  the  Canaries 
the  product  of  the  vaccine  vesicle  had  fallen  short  of  the  inten- 
tion. Some  examples,  however,  of  short  voyages  and  experience 
gained  upon  land  left  yet  a  hope  in  many  breasts,  in  all  proba- 
bility to  he  realised,  as  regards  these  neighbouring  islands,  but 
how  with  more  remote  possessions,  would  thejr  ever  possibly  be 
reached  when  success  on  adjacent  shores  was  scarce,  if  at  all, 
attainable  ?  It  is  here  that  we  have  to  admire  the  spirit  of  the 
Spanish  Court  evinced  in  so  admirable  a  direction,  and  also  of 
that  society  which,  Christian  or  philanthropic,  lent  to  Govern- 
ment the  degree  of  support  which  ia  ever  necessary  to  its 
initiative,  no  less  than  to  the  constancy  of  its  resolutions,  in 
things  which  are  wholly  without  precedent  and  of  a  wholly  un- 
certain result.'  Our  meaning  will  be  better  understood  from 
the  terms  of  the  royal  proclamation,  as  we  find  them  in  the 
'  Gaceta  de  Madrid,*  5ui  August,  1808,  reproduced  by  Dr. 
Montejo  :— 

"  The  inestimable  discovery  of  vaccine,  accredited  in  Spain  and 
Europe,  in  by  far  the  greater  part  at  least,  as  an  efScacioua  protec- 
tion xrom  smallpox,  has  moved  the  paternal  solicitude  of  the  King  to 
extend  and  propagate  the  same  in  all  bis  Xodian  dominions,  where 
commonly  a  vast  number  of  victims  succumb  to  this  hideous  disease. 
It,  ttierefore,  has  pleased  him  to  command,  after  hearing  the  opinion 

1  The  empire  pouened  over  the  mind  of  Ch*rlea  17,  by  the  gnceleu  ud  in- 
eompetent  Prince  of  tbe  Peace,  bis  very  iuifortanat«lj  for  the  motiarch,  ciaaed 
all  tranMctioru  of  the  period  to  1>e  attributed  to  him.  Oi>doj  wm  not;  arene  to 
•tience  and  arti,  nor  indeed,  Indiiposed  to  acta  of  general  nCilit;  and  beneflceDC«. 
Aa  Soatbey  very  properly  bus  laid,  "  if  Oodoy  had  not  tbougbt  and  felt  like  hU 
milter,  bow  conld  be  •<>  entirely  have  obtained  his  confidence  ?"  The  influence 
he  had,  ma;  be  much  more  faTorably  contrasted  irlth  the  mooBtrous  nanrpation 
of  the  French,  than  tbe  profligacy  of  Buckingham  with  the  wholly  deipicable 
hypocriiy  and  QQCparing  tyranny  of  Cromwell.  See  Soutbey'a  '  Biitoiy  of  tbe 
Pei^MnlU  War,"  vol.  i,  chap,  il,  p.  80,  81. 
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of  biB  council  and  other  well-iiutracted  persons,  that  there  be 
formed  a  maritime  expedition,  composed  of  Beveral  of  the  &culty 
selected  for  such  an  occasion  nnder  D.  Francisco  Jarier  de  Babnie, 
Honorary  Physician  of  the  Household,  appointed  director  of  the 
same.  The  whole  of  this  ezpedition  tiD  be  at  the  charge  of  our 
ro;al  treasury,  milhout  tparing  cost  or  fatigue ;  to  carry  also  a 
number  of  children  of  a  i^ffieientiy  tender  age  to  keep  up  succeseire 
inoculations  during  the  entire  course  of  the  voyage,  bo  preserving 
in  all  ita  efficacy  by  this  and  other  means  the  vaccine,  it  may  be  posaible 
upon  their  arrival  t-o  vaccinate  from  arm  to  arm,  and  using  the  same 
method  all  along,  both  at  sea  and  also  on  land,  to  arrive  at  both  the 
Americas,  and  mrther  if  it  be  possible,  aflerwards,'  in  the  Philippine 
lalanda,  taking  note  of  oil  such  anomalies  aa  are  liable  to  be  pro- 
duced, no  less  by  variety  of  climate  than  \ij  difierences  of  race  and 
caste,  with  the  oDJect,  as  much  aa  possible,  to  advance  so  singular 
a  discovery  and  of  such  main  importance  to  humanity,  and  also 
with  a  view  of  publishing,  as  opportunity  may  afterwards  dictate,  all 
reaults  and  all  observationa  of  this  philanthropic  ezpedition." 

The  departure  was  from  Corunna  on  the  80th  day  of  No- 
vember, of  the  year  1S03,  by  the  Corretle  "  Maria  Pita,"  sailins 
en  route  first  for  the  Canaries,  having  on  board  the  above-namea 
Director,  Don  Fraacisco  Javier  Balmie,  with  a  medical  staff  often 
persons  of  special  aptitude  for  the  service ;  they  had  twenty  young 
children  (nifios)  on  board,  selected  for  this  expedition,of  altogether 
faultless  constitution,  and  in  present  fair  condition  of  health,  and 
along  with  these  went  their  mothers  and  nurses,  indispensable 
for  their  proper  maintenance  and  the  better  care  thereof;  supple- 
mentary service  was  in  no  sense  spared  for  their  comfort, 
refection,  and  accommodation.  The  interval  before  the  departure 
was  turned  to  advantage  by  Balmis  in  spreading  vaccination  in 
Corunna,  St.  Jago,  Snd  elsewhere  in  GalUcia.  This  afforded  him 
a  direct  and  most  abundant  supply,  and  also  gave  him  a  starting- 
point  for  his  future  vaccination.  On  the  moment  of  raising  the 
anchor  four  children  of  those  that  were  to  sail  had  the  vaccine 
matter  inserted,  by  quite  immediate  inoculation,  from  vesicles 
of  faultless  type,  and  in  a  fit  period  of  development  on  children 
of  unexceptionable  constitution  of  those  left  behind  in  Corunna. 
These  were  destined  to  be  the  first  link  in  a  chain  of  successive 
vaccinations  which  stretched  to  the  furthest  ends  of  the  globe, 
has  subsisted  to  the  present  hour,  go  binding  the  future  to  the 
present,  and  affording  a  lasting  proof  to  possessions  far  remote 
in  space  and  lying  so  wide  apart,  of  the  constant  solicitude  felt 
at  home  for  their  wellbeing,  health,  and  happiness.  The  director 
was  also  well  stocked  witn  lymph  of  the  most  unexceptionable 
quality,  under  every  aspect  and  contrivance  for  its  better  and 
safer  preservation':  every  hitherto  suggested  plan  for  the  trans- 
portation of  vaccine  (glasses,  points,  tubes,  plus,  threads,  linen 
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folds,  &c.)  passed  under  experiment  anew,  so  as  to  determiDe 
hov  far  it  was  possible,  and  also  bj  what  particular  means,  to 
convey  tbe  lymph  over  sea  during  long  or  shorter  voyages,  and 
also  by  land  in  long  travel. 

On  the  9th  of  December  following,  at  the  hour  of  8  p.m.,  the 
corvette  made  land  at  Teneriffe,  where,  for  reasons  which  are 
quite  unexplained,  they  were  not  immediately  expected.  Thanks 
to  the  zeal  of  the  Captain- General,  and  to  that  of  the  Director 
Salmis,  in  spite  of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  also  of  a 
heavy  sea  running,  within  an  hour  of  coming  to  anchor,  vaccina- 
tion was  immediately  commenced  on  children  of  the  first  families 
in  the  island, irom  the  fluid  of  twenty-two  vesicles  of  incontestable 
perfection  upon  the  body  of  the  infants  which  were  vaccinated 
at  Corunna  at  the  very  point  of  departure,  in  whom  tbe  vaccinia 
displayed  and  followed  its  regular  course  exactly  as  seen  in 
Madrid,  in  spite  of  those  bodily  derangements  that  so  commonly 
happen  at  sea.  On  the  next  day  after  arrival  a  public  reception 
was  given  to  the  individuals  employed  and  chosen  by  the 
Spanish  Crown  for  this  humanitarian  expedition,  the  eccle- 
siastical, military,  and  civil  authorities,  assembling  to  do  them 
honour,  under  presidency  of  the  Captain-General,  the  Marquis 
of  Casa  Cajigal.  On  the  6th  of  January  following,  the  "  Maria 
Pita*'  once  more  set  sail,  this  time  for  Puerto  Bico,  the  best 
part  of  a  month  having  been  spent  by  the  Director  and  officers 
of  tbe  expedition  in  distribuling  the  protection  of  vaccine  through 
nil  the  whole  group  of  the  Canaries. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  use  a  short  delay  in  pursuing  tbe 
current  of  our  narrative,  so  as  opportunely  to  describe  the 
methods  that  were  now  introduced  in  tbe  colony  for  distribu- 
tion and  preservation  of  vaccine,  and  also  to  make  known 
tbe  efiect  produced  in  the  mother-country  by  this  first  successful 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  Government  to  distribute 
vaccination  in  het  colonies. 

Made  welcome  by  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  in  these  once 
more  Fortunate  islands,  or  rather  worshipped,  it  might  be  said, 
by  their  greedy  and  impassioned  admiration,  during  his  stay  of 
twenty-seven  days,  Balmis  took  every  kind  of  pains  in  instructing 
all  those  in  authority,  and  all  persons  susceptible  of  intelligence 
in  the  use  of  this  common  preservative.  Medical  men  arrived  from 
all  sides  to  the  cities  of  Santa  Ciuz,  Laguna,  and  some  other 
central  places  which  were  favorable  for  these  demonstrations.  At 
the  last-named  of  these  cities  he  held  three  general  vaccinations 
for  persons  of  all  age  and  sex  with  the  most  unsurpassable  results. 
With  a  view  tobring  within  reach  of  all  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
the  immunity  afforded  by  the  procedure  certain  partial  expeditions 
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were  planned  by  the  Marquis  of  Casa  Cajigal  with  children 
vaccinated  in  the  capital ;  every  hand  was  open  to  contribute  for 
what  seemed  a  natural  expense  in  sharing  an  indispensable  pos- 
session, and  even  a  means  of  existence ;  but  what  seems  chiefly 
worthy  of  remark  is  the  establishment  at  this  conjuncture,  and 
under  the  circumstances  aforesaid,  of  a  vaccine  establishment  of 
station  for  due  preservation  of  the  lymph,  and  abo  for  securing 
a  succession  and  a  certain  order  and  due  limit  in  the  performance 
of  vaccinations  as  pursued  from  arm  to  arm,  that  the  inhabitants 
in  future  years  might  never  fail  in  the  supply,  independent  of 
the  mother-country.  This  was  due  in  its  original  conception  to 
the  Captain-General  of  the  Canaries,  in  concert  with  the  Director 
Balmis,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  as  novel  in  intention  as 
fortunate  in  subsequent  applicability  and  jn  approved  imitation. 
The  completely  successful  issue  of  this  expedition  to  the  Ca- 
naries, produced  a  most  favorable  effect  upon  the  population  at 
home.  The  earnestness  seen  in  the  Government,  its  unprece- 
dented  initiative,  its  undissembled  tutelage  in  this  single  point  of 
public  health,  affected  the  lower  class  of  society  as  well  as  the 
e<lucated  and  wealthy.  Nor  here  terminated  the  action  of  the 
Court.  All  over  Spain,  as  in  the  Canaries,  there  vaccine 
Stations  became  established.  Moreover,  a  royal  schedule,  de- 
livered at  Aranjuez,  and  profusely  distributed  through  the 
Peninsula,  bearin>r  date  21st  April,  1805,  made  known  to  all 
the  provinces,  and  every  small  village  in  the  kingdom,  the  will 
and  purpose  of  his  Majesty,  and  his  trust  in  this  means  of  pro- 
tection against  the  assaults  of  variola.  The  following  extract 
will  serve  to  show  the  bearings  and  intent  of  this  royal  procla- 
mation, which,  both  in  its  purport  and  design,  considered  as  a 
single  act,  could  not  fail  to  recommend  the  king,  and  also  his 
means  of  government,  to  the  intelligent  appreciation  of  all 
Spaniards. 

"  Our  paternal  affection  towards  our  subjects  (vasalloB)  being 
more  tban  commonly  excited  by  what  has  alreadv  been  effected  on 
arrival  in  the  Canary  Islands  of  an  expedition  mtended  by  us  to 
convey  beyond  the  seas  and  propagate  the  discovery  of  vaccine,  with 
the  admirable  fruits  thereof,  in  all  our  Indian  dominions ;  being 
inforined  that  it  is  apt  to  perish,  and  that  the  fluid  may  become 
extinct,  I  have  committed  the  preservation  of  it  to  certain  professional 
persons,  who  seem  best  equal  to  the  task.  I  have  now  further 
resolved  that  there  be  in  all  Spanish  hospitals — that  is  to  say,  of  the 
chief  towns  of  Spain — set  apart  and  reserved  in  each  a  special  ward 
for  vaccination,  to  preserve  and  communicate  vaccine  to  those  who 
shall  there  present  themselves  (taodas)  to  benefit  by  the  advantages  of 
vaccine,  and  that  to  the  poor  it  shall  be  gratuitously  given ;  the 
operation  to  be  peiformed  by  succession  (taudos)  periodically,  and 
8S — xLiv.  22 
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in  such  limited  Dumber  as  shall  bold  proportion  to  tbe  births  that 
occur  in  each  of  these  capitals." 

Of  the  aforesaid  Royal  Schedule,  for  the  better  execution  of 
the  heheBt,  it  is  provided  in  the  Rule  No.  I — 

"that  there  shall  be  an  obligation  on  the  surgeon  of  each  hospital 
to  perform  vaccination  gratuitouBl;r  ^  *^  ^^^  ahall  preaent  taem- 
■elves  in  the  ward  reserved  for  this  purpose^  kaeing  toUh  them  tJteir 
medioal  attmdanit,  vrith  recognition  on  the  surgeon's  part  of  fttnesB 
for  vaccination,  and  with  gratuitous  aasietaDce  from  him  in  any 
violent  symptoms  that  may  arise  &om  thence." 

By  Rule  II  there  is  established  a  register  for  yaccination,  of 
which  there  is  a  model  in  Rule  III.  Rule  IV  contains  the 
advertisement  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  vaccinated  or 
parents  or  relations  accompanying  them,  in  order  that  the 
course  of  the  vaccination  shall  be  seen  and  taken  note  of.  Rule 
V  obliges  the  physicians  or  surgeons  to  have  a  diary,  with 
clinical  history  of  accidents  and  anomalies  observed  by  them 
throughout  the  course  of  the  vaccination ;  every  two  months 
they  shall  surrender  at  head-quarters  a  report  identical  with  the 
same,  with  a  yiew  to  such  publicity  as  may  conduce  to  the 

Sublic  interests  and  instruction  of  the  medical  profession.  By 
.ule  VI  the  above-named  physicians  or  surgeons  are  engaged 
to  collect  and  make  known  such  information  as  may  serve  for 
warning  and  instructioo  to  their  fellows  of  less  experience,  and 
also  they  are  invited  to  place  themselves  in  relation  with  com- 
petent authorities  for  removal  of  all  obstacles  and  shortcomings. 
In  Rule  VIII  there  is  an  announcement  that  fiithers  of  families 
and  strangers  shall  have  a  claim  to  vaccination,  to  be  gratui- 
tously performed  if  they  fall  in  at  the  proper  hours  and  are  of 
the  poorer  class.  By  the  IXth  the  medical  officers  are  enjoined 
to  give  notice  in  each  hospital  to  the  Junta  or  administrative 
faculty  of  each  of  their  hospitals  respectively,  as  to  any  defect 
or  impediment  in  the  special  service  of  vaccine,  for  early  removal 
of  the  same.  In  fulUlnient  of  the  Xth  Rule,  the  surgeons  of 
the  hospital  are  obliged  to  instruct  their  practitioners  (their 
staff  and  pupils)  in  the  practice  of  vaccination.'  In  Rule  XI 
and  XII  there  is  a  warning  to  the  Captains-General  to  see  that 
vaccination  is  attended  to,  and  also  to  the  ecclesiastical  and 
judicial  or  administrative  authorities,  that  they  should  exhort 
and  give  assistance,  as  far  as  ever  in  them  lies,  for  the  general 
propagation  and  success  of  this  important  means  of  pubUc health. 

■  It  U  a  pit;  tbat  vtccinatlon  ia  England  is  not  broaght  home  to  tbe  hMpital 
itadeot  in  the  wardi,  or  ia  a  ward  of  tbe  boipital,  tot  MDie  never  once  aaw  it 
done  till  called  npon  to  perrorm  it. 
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Lastly,  in  Rule  XVII  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  rich  and  well- 
to-do,  whose  children  have  received  the  benefit  of  this  inestim- 
able discovery,  that  they  should  contribute  somewhat  to  the 
expense  that  is  quite  necessarily  incurred  by  establishments 
which  have  this  new  function  superadded  to  theic  onerous 
duties.  There  is  a  command  besides  to  all  in  authority  that 
they  "  give  support  and  furtherance  to  vaccine,  each  one  in  his 
proper  domain,  agreeably  to  the  general  tenor  and  intentioD  of  the 
schedule." 

From  henceforth  vaccination  was  established  in  Spain  upon 
an  administrative  footing  as  a  principal  means  of  public  health ; 
the  next  thing  the  Government  had  to  do  was  to  find  a  conve- 
nient centre  among  those  already  existing  for  r^ulating  and 
advancing  to  the  utmost  the  prepress  that  might  shortly  be 
realised.  Such  a  centre  it  hoped  to  find  in  the  Royal  Supreme 
Governing  Junta  of  Medicine,  the  higher  authorities  of  which 
had  striven  to  promote  officiously,  and  in  their  individual 
capacity,  the  propagation  of  vaccine  throughout  Spain.  To  thij* 
corporate  body,  exclusively  medical  in  its  institution,  by  the 
terms  of  the  royal  schedule  a  sufficient  authority  was  entrusted 
by  the  Junta,  and  by  the  zeal  and  sincerity  displayed  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  schedule,  it  appears  to  have 
been  worthy  of  the  the  trust. 

"From  this  epoch  (says  Senor  D.  Felix  Oonzalez,  writing  in  the 
year  1614)  the  Boy&l  Junta  first  began  to  interest  itself  much  in 
the  expedition  that  had  been  dispatched  to  the  colonies  that  Ue 
beyond  the  sea,  its  progress  in  several  points,  its  chances  and  hopes 
of  suocesB ;  establishing  a  correspondence  with  the  viceroys,  captains- 
genenl  and  governors  of  the  Americas  ;  in  this  way  it  soon  a(»quired 
a  considerable  amount  of  informatioa  from  the  least  accessible 
points,  and  the  same  as  regards  the  Peninsula.  Having  thus  the 
luUeet  knowledge  of  the  subject  at  command,  in  all  its  breadth  and 
extent,  it  was  able  to  lay  before  his  Majesty  the  general  results  of 
vacoination,  pointing  out  the  probable  means  of  giring  perpetuity  to 
this  preservative  until  the  much-to-be-desired  extinction  of  small- 
pox m  all  regions  and  countries." 

The  whole  of  which  correspondence,  as  also  the  sum  of  the 
vaccinations,  was  to  remain  in  the  secretariat  of  the  Junta 
Suprema  Governativa  de  Medicina,  "all  which  precaution 
has  been  paralysed  and  made  of  no  efi'ect,"  continues  Senor 
D.  Felix  Gonsalez,  "  in  these  six  past  years  or  so,  unhappily 
swallowed  up  in  war."  This  gentleman  was  household  phy- 
sician {medico  de  camara)  at  court ;  and  in  that  way,  by 
right  of  privilege,  a  member  of  the  said  Junta,  so  that  he  is 
entirely  to  be  depended  on  in  all  that  concerns  this  matter. 
The  provisions  of  the  Boyal  Schedule,  Slst  April,  1805,  passed 
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inimcdintely  into  execution  aad  became  established  on  a  penna- 
neiit  footing  through  a  very  great  part  of  Spain ;  as  else- 
where, albeit,  sloth,  and  popular  prejudice  and  i^orance,  to  a 
certain  limited  extent  made  difficult  it«  exact  fulfilment.  The 
said  Royal  Junta  turned  to  profit  all  kind  of  information  it 
received,  no  less  from  the  kingdom  than  the  colonies,  and  it  left 
besides  no  means  unemployed  to  diffuse  the  benefits  of  vaccine, 
and  to  bring  into  favorable  notice  individuals  who  aimed  at  its 
advancement;  at  this  time  an  unlooked-for  event,  than  which 
nothing  indeed  could  be  more  opportune,  came  to  give  a  consider- 
able support  to  the  already  advantageous  experience  which  had 
been  obtained  throughout  the  Peninsula.  On  the  15th  of  August, 
1806,  there  arrived  in  the  port  of  Lisbon,  Senor  D.  Francisco 
Javier  Balmis,  after  making  the  circuit  of  the  globe,  and  propa- 
gating with  much  success  the  inestimable  boon  of  vaccine  to  the 
distant  colonies  of  America,  and  also  those  parts  of  Asia  sub- 
sidiary to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  to  other  countries  and 
dominions  which  lay  external  to  them;  the  self-same  Balmis 
indeed  of  whom  notice  has  been  made  as  starting  from  Corunna 
with  such  purpose,  November,  1803. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  high  the  beneficent  and 
favourable  impulse  which  this  magnificent  success,  both  imme- 
diately and  for  some  time  after,  imparted  to  public  opinion  in 
rendering  vaccination  more  general  and  indispensable  to  the 
requirements  of  society. 

Following  the  plan  of  Dr.  Montejo,  we  shall  here  avail  our- 
selves of  a  supplement  attached  to  the  '  Gaceta,'  of  Madrid, 
14th  October,  1806,  to  describe  as  fully  as  possible  the  impact 
of  this  expedition  upon  the  public  mind.  Below  are  the  words 
of  the  supplement : — 

"  On  Sunday  last  (7th  September,  1806)  had  the  honour  of  kissing 
the  King's  hand,  SeHor  D.  Francisco  Javier  de  Balmis,  honorary 
Burgeon  of  the  royal  bouaehold,  who  baa  just  made  the  tour  of  the 
wiiriij  with  the  sole  object  of  carrying  vaccination  to  those  of  the 
Spanish  dominions  which  lie  beyond  the  seaa :  hia  Majesty  has 
gathered  information,  with  a  very  hvely  interest,  concerning  theoccur- 
rences  of  the  expedition,  being  very  exceedingly  gratified  that  tbe 
results  that  were  expected  from  the  same  are  very  far  aurpassed  by 
what  is  already  known  of  the  event  at  the  present  time  of  writing. 
Composed  of  professional  men  and  other  non-medical  officers,  and 
besides  of  twenty-two  children  who  had  never  yet  suffered  from 
smallpox,  which  last  were  especially  intended  to  keep  active  the 
vaccine  fluid  by  transmitting  it  from  arm  to  arm,  this  expedition 
departed  from  Corunna  on  the  80tb  day  of  November,  1803, 
f  iitruBted  to  the  direction  of  Balmis ;  it  first  broke  its  voyage  at  the 
Canaries,  a  second  time  at  Porto  Bico,  and  a  third  time  at  the 
Caraccae. 
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"  On  quitting  tliis  last-named  province  at  the  port  of  Guayra  it 
divided  into  two  branches  :  the  one  was  destined  lor  South  America, 
under  the  charge  of  the  aub-director,  D.  Franeiaco  Salvani,  while  the 
Other  proceeded  to  Havannab,  and  thence  to  Yucatan,  under  Balmia, 
director  of  the  expedition.  In  Yucatan  this  last  subdivided,  the 
professor,  Don  FranRiBco  Faetor,  departinR  from  the  port  of  Siral  for 
that  of  Villahermosa,  in  the  province  of  Tabasco,  passing  by  Cuidad 
Beal  de  Chiapa,  to  carry  vaccine  as  far  aa  0-uatemaU,  and  thence 
to  return  by  the  difficult  and  lengthy  route  to  Oazaca ;  whilst  the 
remainder  of  tha  eipedition,  which  arrived  happily  at  Vent  Cruz, 
not  only  traversed  the  vice-royalty  of  New  Spain  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  but  also  the  internal  provinces ;  after  which  it  turned 
back  on  Mexico,  which  was  to  be  the  point  of  reunion. 

"  Having  furnished  to  all  North  America,  to  the  shores  of  Sonora 
andSinaloa,  and  even  to  the  Gentiles  andNeophytesof  Primera  Alta, 
this  effectual  taliaman  against  smallpox,  eBtabiishing  in  every  chief 
town  a  junta  composed  of  the  authorities  and  heads  of  the  medical 
profession  to  keep  it  as  a  sacred  trust,  for  which  they  must  answer 
to  posterity  and  also  to  our  lord  the  king,  the  director  now  proposed 
to  take  hia  departure  from  America  with  this  section  of  the  eipedi* 
tion,  crowned  as  it  was  with  brilliant  success,  and  wholly  with  the 
blessings  of  the  people.  Having  exercised  all  perseverance  in  the 
removal  of  preliminary  obstacles,  be  now  proceeded  to  embark  at 
Acapuico  for  the  Fbilippinea.  The  great  and  pious  wishes  of  the 
king  in  the  performance  of  this  lengthy  transit  were  seconded  bo 
fiirby  Divine  Providence  that  Balmia  was  detained  scarce  longer 
than  two  short  months  in  the  route.  He  had  taken  on  board 
twenty-sii  children  (nines),  obtained  by  him  from  New  Spain,  to 
vaccinate  them  one  after  another  in  like  manner  as  be  had  done 
upon  the  former  occasion,  before  his  arrival  in  America,  and,  since 
some  of  these  were  very  young,  they  were  confided  to  the  Lady 
Superintendent  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  Corunna,  as  in  the 
preceding  navigation,  who  showed  great  tenderness  in  her  charge. 

"No  sooner  arrived  at  the  Philippines,  in  concert  with  the  Captain- 
General,  the  director  of  the  expedition,  Balmis,  set  to  work  to  extend 
the  specific  in  all  the  several  islands  that  were  subject  to  the  power  of 
his  Majesty,  as  being  the  main  purpose  of  his  commission,  after  which 
be  undertook  the  duty  of  extending  the  beneficence  of  the  king  and  the 
glory  of  his  august  name  to  the  furthermost  confines  of  Asia.  In 
point  or  fact,  he  diffused  vaccination  through  all  the  vast  Archipelago 
of  the  Visayaa,'  a  group  of  islands  whose  kings,  in  eternal  war  with 
Spain,  now  laid  aside  all  hostile  intent  in  pure  admiration  of  an 
enemy  who  brought  them  succour,  and  health,  and  life  at  a  moment 

'  Tiiaju  or  Biujrai.  a  conlinon  nsma  for  ttia  PhUippinea  and  all  this  archl- 
p«Ugo.  Thej  were  flnt  oUeii  Islandi  of  Sb.  Lizarii*  by  Mi^llaQ,  Ihcir  di>- 
Mverer,  and  afternBrda  Westnm  Iilandi  or  Ulat  dt  pintadot  (painted  ladiitia), 
and  iDbBeqaently  (rrom  Philiji  II)  were  called  the  Pliilijipinea.  The  enemies  of 
Spain  intended  in  the  tcit  are  chieflj,  nn  doabt,  the  erael  and  indomitable  in- 
babltants  of  the  Sooloo  Iilanda,  towards  Borneo,  the  Algerintt  of  thoM  part*  and 
otber  hostile  ruet. 
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when  tta  epidemic  of  variola  was  committing  the  most  terrible  raTiges 
among  their  populatioa.  Of  no  leas  Tirulenoe  wu  that  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Fortuguese  poiBeaBiona  and  throughout  the  vast  empire 
of  China,  when  Macao  and  Cauton  were  reached.  On  hia  arriT&l  in 
both  theee  place  he  introduced  the  vaccine  fluid  in  all  ita  freahneaa 
and  activity,  obBorring  the  same  method  throughout,  of  arm-to^^rm 
vaccination.  The  English  had  every  way  failed,  on  the  many  occasions 
they  had  attempted  it,  to  introduce  the  vaccine  matter,  transporting 
in  the  vessels  of  their  company,  under  many  forms  of  contrivance,  diy 
and  isolated  portions  of  the  same,  which  was  always  found  to  be  inert. 
After  extending  vaccination  in  Canton,  bo  far  as  was  possible  at  the 
time,  and  so  &r  as  the  political  circnmstances  of  the  Chinese  eii^>iie 
allowed,  committing  it  iurther  to  the  care  of  the  physicians  of  the 
English  factory  in  the  aforesaid  port  of  Canton,  Balmis  now  retnmed 
to  Macao,  and  there,  on  board  a  Fortugueae  vessel,  he  took  hit  passage 
homewards  for  Lisbon,  arriving  in  the  latter  port  on  Hie  Isth  of 
August  laat.  On  his  voyage  he  touched  at  St.  Helena,  in  which 
island  he  endeavoured,  as  elsewhere,  with  repeated  prayers  and 
exhortations  to  prevail  on  the'English  residents  to  adopt  this  wondroua 
amulet  of  their  own  countryman's  invention,  now  deepiied  by  tbem 
for  more  than  eight  yeara,  though  on  their  own  shores  discovered  by 
Jenner,  and  committed  to  them  as  an  heirloom.  As  to  that  part  of 
the  expedition  which  was  destined  for  the  service  of  Peru,  under  the 
especial  charge  of  Salvani,  it  is  known  to  have  undergone  shipwreck 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Magdalena;  but  finding  ready  succour 
from  the  natives,  and  in  the  immediate  justiciaries,  and  from  the 
Qovemor  of  Carthagena,  the  subdirector,  Salvani,  and  all  three  medical 
officers  with  him,  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to  escape,  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  the  children,  with  the  fluid  in  uneic«ptional  pre- 
servation, which  was  extended  in  that  port  and  province  with  all 
industry  forthwith,  and  with  the  most  complete  success.  From 
thence  to  the  Isthmus  of  Faoama,  and  then  undertaking,  with  all 
necessary  equipment,  the  lengthy  and  difficult  navigation  of  the  river 
Magdalena,  they  remained  on  either  bank  so  long  as  was  required 
for  their  purpose.  They  penetrated  the  interior  of  the  country, 
pursuing  divioedly  their  plan  of  distribution  in  the  towns  of  Tene- 
rifle,  Mompoz,  Ocs£a,  Socorro,  Ssn  Oil,  and  Medellin,  in  the  Valley 
of  Cucuta,  and  in  the  cities  of  Pamplona,  Giron,  Tunja,  Veles,  and 
places  of  sny  consequence  in  their  neighbourhood,  meeting  again  at 
Santa  F^.  In  all  these  parts  they  were  at  pains  to  leave  the  &eulty 
well  instructed, and  to  establish  here  and  there  certain  regulations  con- 
formable to  the  model  of  those  laid  down  by  the  Director  Bidmis 
for  the  better  preeervation  of  the  fluid.  According  to  the  affirma- 
tion of  the  Viceroy,  transmitted  to  the  Court  of  Madrid,  vaccination 
was  communicated  by  them  to  50,000  persona  or  more,  with  no  in- 
felicitous result.  In  the  last  days  of  March,  1805,  the^  prepared 
to  continue  their  task,  again  choosing  separate  routes  m  order  to 
bring  within  their  reach  certain  other  territories  of  the  vice-royalty 
situated  in  the  wsy  of  Fopayan,  Cuenca,  and  Quito,  as  &r  as  the  city 
of  Lima;  andinthemontnof  August  following  they  found  themselves 
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in  Guayaquil.  Not  only  had  the  expedition  eucceeded  in  epreading 
vaccination  abundantly  through  all  the  qnart«r8  of  the  globe,  among 
frienda  and  enemies  alike,  the  Moors  of  the  Yisajaa  and  the  Chinese, 
securing  to  poaterity  in  the  kins'e  dominions  the  perpetuity  of  this 
inheritance  not  only  by  meana  of  central  juntas  that  Balmia  took  care 
to  establish,  but  yet  more  by  the  discovery  tbat  he  made  of  conrpoi 
or  variola  of  the  oow,  which  he  found  in  the  Yalley  of  Atltico,  near 
the  City  of  Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  in  the  immedl^  neighbourhood 
of  the  City  of  Valladolid  de  Mechoacan,  where  it  was  pointed  out 
by  the  Assistant  (Ayudante)  Don  Antonio  Qntierrei ;  and  in  tbe 
diatrict  again  of  CalaboBo,  of  the  Province  of  CaraccM,  where  it  was 
onoe  again  found  by  the  medical  man  of  that  residency,  Don  Carlos 
del  Pozo.  The  multitude  of  observations,  which  vrill  speedily  have 
to  be  published,  concerning  the  development  of  vaccine  in  a  great 
variety  of  climates,  and  of  its  rare  and  singular  efficacy,  which  is  hardly 
restricted  indeed  to  the  cure  of  natural  smallpox,  but  acting  in  the 
direction  of  cure,  aimultaoeoualy  takes  effect  upon  other  various 
ailments,  all  serve  to  crown  with  success  and  prove  the  importance 
of  an  expedition  which  certainly  is  without  a  puallel  ttironghout  the 
whole  course  of  history. 

"  Although  it  had  in  truth  for  its  main  object  vaccination  from  arm 
to  arm  everywhere  throughout  the  globe,  and  to  teach  the  practice 
of  vaccination  to  professors  of  medicine  everywhere,  and  to  efltablisb 
rules  for  its  perpetuation,  the  interest  of  science  and  agriculture 
have  also  been  heartily  attended  to  in  the  course  of  this  eipedition. 
A  considerable  number  of  exotic  plants  have  been  brought  to  Spain 
by  the  director ;  he  made  drawings,  and  took  ample  notes  of  objects 
of  natural  history,  with  data,  which  he  thought  of  importance ;  and 
among  other  titles  which  deserve  our  gratitude,  the  least  of  them  is 
certainly  not  his  valuable  collection  of  fruit-bearing  plants  (frutaJes), 
and  other  useful  productions,  which  was  brought  over  in  a  living 
condition,  and  which  propagated  in  analogous  chmates  of  the  Fenin- 
enla,  will  make  this  undertaking  no  less  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
agriculture  than  it  is  certainly  destined  to  be  in  the  history  of 
medicine  and  humanity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  tbe  subdirector, 
together  wit^  hb  three  companions  who  had  Peru  for  their  desti- 
nation, ailer  fulfilling  their  primary  object  of  distributing  vaccine 
through  the  viceroyalty,  and  from  Lima  to  Chili  and  Charcas,  will 
be  able  to  meet  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  that  they  too  will  equally 
succeed  in  collecting  objects  of  natural  interest,  and  observing  acien- 
tific  data  according  to  the  recommendation  of  the  director,  while  no 
ways  departing  fi^m,  or  neglecting,  the  main  object  of  the  eipe- 
dition  which  has  been  so  propitiously  designed  by  our  monarch  for 
the  general  good." 

So  far  the  '  Gaceta  de  Madrid :'  in  a  following  number  we 
shall  show  how  strenuously  and  at  what  sacrifice  vaccination 
was  spread  with  much  success  throughout  tbe  southern  Con- 
tinent of  America,  and  also  what  became  of  it  in  Spain. 
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Guy't  Sospitcd  Reports.  Edited  by  C.  Hilton  Faqgb,  M.D., 
and  Abthuk  £.  Durhau.  Thiid  Series.  Vol.  XIV, 
pp.  534.     London,  1869. 

The  present  volume  of  'Guy's  Hoipital  Reporta'  contains 
twentyBeven  papers,  togetlier  with  numerous  illustrative  plates 
and  woodcuts ;  and  the  wdole  collection  is  calculated  to  main- 
tain the  reputation  which  has  been  achieved  by  the  preceding 
volumes.  The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  such  of  the  papers 
as  admit  of  condensation  or  analysis: 

I.  Cases  of  Transfusion;  with  some  Remarks  «i  a  Neu> 
Method  of  Performing  the  Operation.  By  Dr.  J.  Braxton 
HiCKB,  M.D.,  r.R.S, — In  this  paper  Dr.  Hicks  records  the  par- 
ticulars of  BIX  cases,  the  majority  of  which  occurred  in  the 
Maternity  Charity  of  Guy's  Hospital ;  and  although  the  results 
were  unsatisfactory  on  the  whole,  yet  suggestions  for  improving 
the  operation  may  be  derived  even  from  the  failures  which  have 
been  experienced.  Dr.  Hicks  observes  that  it  appears  sur- 
prising, at  first  sight,  that  the  operation  of  transfusion  has  not 
been  more  extenMvely  employed,  and  yet  nearly  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  Dr.  Dashwood  recommended  it  in  cases  of  extreme 
htemorrbage.  But  the  general  want  of  success,  and  the  various 
impediments  which  occur  during  the  performance  of  the  opera- 
tion, are  the  principal  reasons  which  have  prevented  its  frequent 
adoption.  The  want  of  success,  however,  is  partly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  postponement  of  the  measure  till  too  late  a  period, 
and  partly  to  causes  connected  with  the  operation  itself.  Dr. 
Hicks  finds  one  of  the  most  trying  hindrances  to  success  in  the 
tendency  of  the  blood  to  coagulate  at  all  stages  of  the  proceed- 
ing and  in  all  parts  of  the  instruments,  and  hence  arise  not  only 
the  difficulty  of  injecting  the  blood,  but  also  the  danger  of  driving 
a  small  clot  from  some  portion  of  the  instrument  into  the  venous 
circulation.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  use  of  all 
complicated  instruments,  and  in  four  instances,  in  which  Dr. 
Hicks  used  blood  alone  by  the  aid  of  the  old  fuunel  and  syringe, 
he  found  the  greatest  inconvenience  and  detention  from  the 
coagulation.  Dr.  Hicks's  proposal  for  an  improvement  in  the 
mode  of  performing  transfusion  has  for  its  objects  the  simplifica- 
tion of  the  instruments  and  the  prevention  of  the  fibnllatiun  of 
the  blood.  The  latter  object  is  attained  by  certain  saline  solu- 
tions, which  are,  moreover,  tolerated  by  the  system  when  intro- 
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duced  into  the  Teins.  The  salt  which  ia  found  to  possess  this 
double  property  in  the  greatest  degree  is  the  phosphate  of  sodn, 
as  su^ested  by  Dr.  Favey  to  Dr.  Hicks.  The  latter  physician 
believes  that  it  is  possible,  by  the  help  of  this  salt,  to  delay  the 
transfusion  of  the  blood  until  proper  arrangements  can  be  made 
for  the  operation  j  for  the  want  of  success  is  often  due  to  the 
hurried  manner  in  which  the  plan  is  adopted,  and  some  experi- 
ments on  dogs  seem  to  prove  that  blood  mixed  with  phosphate 
of  soda,  and  kept  out  of  the  system  for  some  time,  can  be  in- 
jected back  into  the  animal  without  detriment. 

II.  &>me  Remarks  on  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  Disease.  By 
Samuel  Wiles,  M.D. — Dr.  Wilks  adduces  the  well-known 
division  of  the  causes  of  disease  into  the  predisposing  and  ex- 
citing, as  an  example  of  the  conviction  existing  in  people's  minds 
that  disease  is  of  a  twofold  nature,  namely,  extrinsic  and  in- 
trinsic, one  kind  arising  from  without  and  another  from  within. 
Thus  typhus  fever  is  excited  by  contagion  in  a  person  predis- 
posed to  its  reception  by  bodily  or  mental  fatigue,  and  chorea 
IS  excited  by  fnght  in  a  child  predisposed  on  account  of  its 
nervous  temperament.  But  the  term  cause  in  these  cases  is 
used  very  differently,  for  in  the  one  it  is  meant  that  the  disease 
is  itself  implanted  like  a  seed  in  a  soil  prepared  for  its  growth, 
and  in  the  other  we  simply  refer  to  an  influence  developing  the 
innate  tendencies  of  the  child  to  a  particular  morbid  action. 
Thus,  too,  smallpox  and  consumption  have  nothing  in  common, 
except  that  they  are  both  diseases,  the  one  being  a  deranged 
condition  of  body  due  entirely  to  an  external  agency,  the  other 
arising  from  a  cause  which  is  altogether  within. 

The  tendency  of  Dr.  Wilks's  argument  appears  to  be  to  prove 
that  diseases  really  originate  in  some  peculiar  condition  of  the 
body  itself,  and  that  they  are,  as  it  were,  the  manifestations  of 
some  long-standing  constitutional  disturbance.  The  subject  of 
predisposition  was  the  most  important  branch  of  medicine  studied 
by  the  ancients,  among  whom  exact  diagnosis  was  unknown  ; 
but  among  modem  physicians  the  improvements  made  in  the 
physical  investigation  of  particular  organs  have  tended  much  to 
narrow  men's  minds  to  a  localised  patbolc^y ;  but  this  tendency, 
carried  out  as  it  has  been  in  the  present  day,  appears  to  be 
founded  on  mercantile  rather  than  on  scientific  principles.  Dr. 
Wilks  would,  therefore,  resist  this  tendency  to  the  unnecessary 
localisation  and  subdivision  of  diseases,  and  would  desire  that 
more  attention  should  be  paid  than  is  done  at  present  to  the  dif- 
ferent diatheses  or  constitutions  of  patients.  The  ancient  writers 
divided  civilised  man,  for  several  generations,  according  as  he 
had  a  superfluity  of  blood,  of  phlegm,  of  yellow  bile,  or  of  black 
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bile,  or,  in  other  worda,  he  wu  designated  as  Baoguineous, 
phlegmatic,  choletic,  and  melancholic;  and  these  tarma  are 
Bometimes  uaed,  even  in  the  present  day.  But  mora  modern 
writers,  as  Dr.  Laycock,  have  divided  men  into  other  diathetic 
categories,  as  the  arthritic,  the  strumous,  the  nervous,  the  bilious, 
and  the  lymphatic  Some  of  these  terms  are  appropriate;  but 
with  respect  to  the  strumom.  Dr.  Wilks  i^rees  with  the  writers 
who  believe  that  two  very  different  conditions  have  been  included 
under  that  name,  and  that  the  unhealthy-looking  children  with 
lai^e  heads,  narrow  chests,  and  protuberant  bellies,  are  very 
unlike  in  constitution  to  the  tall,  handsome,  and  often  vigorous- 
looking  subjecte,  who  become  in  adult  life  the  victims  of  con- 
sumption. Dr.  Wilks  proceeds  to  ofier  a  number  of  ingenious 
remarks  upcm  other  temperaments,  as  the  arthritic,  the  nervous, 
and  the  bilious ;  and  he  suggests  that  the  physician  should  care- 
fully study  these  peculiarities  of  constitution,  with  a  view  erf  ob- 
taining correct  notions  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  disease,  and, 
consequently,  of  the  best  methods  of  treating  it. 

III.  Oantriiuiions  to  the  Physiology  of  Bmooular  Vition.  By 
JosBFB  TowNE. — This  paper  is  in  continuation  of  a  series  upon 
the  same  subject,  and  is  illustrated  by  an  engraving  and  wood- 
cuts, without  which,  and  without  reference  to  former  contribu- 
tions, it  is  impossible  to  present  a  clear  statemeut  of  the  views 
advanced  by  Ine  author. 

On  Rupture  of  the  Ureter.  By  Alpkbd  Poland. — Bupture 
of  the  ureter  is  an  injury  of  great  rarity ;  but  the  late  Mr. 
Stanley  has  recorded  two  coses  of  the  kind  in  one  of  the  volumes 
of  the  '  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions,'  and  Mr.  Poland  now 
publishes  another,  which  presented,  moreover,  some  remarkable 
and  unusual  complicatioas.  The  patient  was  a  woman,  aged  3S, 
who  was  in  the  nfth  month  of  pregnancy,  and  who  sustoioed  a 
severe  injury  by  a  fall  when  getting  out  of  a.  railway  carriage. 
There  was  a  wound  above  the  umbilicus,  the  urine  was  not 
passed,  there  was  vomiting,  premature  labour  came  <m,  and  ter- 
minated in  the  delivery  of  a  still-born  foetus,  and  death  resulted 
in  ISS  hours  after  the  accident.  The  post-mortem  examination 
showed  that  the  external  wound  led  into  a  hernial  space  in  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  on  the  outside  of  the  rectus  muscle  and  iVs 
sheath,  but  in  the  sac  were  coils  of  small  intestine.  The  spines 
of  the  lumbar  vertebree  were  broken  off;  two  of  the  ribs  were 
broken,  and  the  transverse  processes  of  the  three  upper  lumbar 
vertebne  were  also  broken  oS.  The  right  ureter  was  torn  quite 
across,  just  below  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  the  left  kidney 
had  its  vessels  blocked  up  with  ante-mortem  clots.     The  rupture 
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of  the  musclea  was  apparently  caused  by  the  extreme  tension  of 
the  musoular  fibres  at  the  moment  of  the  accideBt,  and  the  rup- 
ture of  the  ureter  by  the  rolling  of  the  body,  when  in  an  erect 
position,  between  the  step  of  the  railway  carriage  and  the  plat- 
form. The  symptoms  of  the  lesion  were,  as  they  must  be  in 
such  cases,  very  obscure  and  unsatisfactory. 

V.  Two  Cases  of  Thrombotia  of  the  Renal  Vessels  titrottgk 
Injury  to  the  Lutmot  i^ime,  with  genial  R^narkt  on  Throm- 
bosis. By  W.  MoxoN,  M.D. — One  of  the  cases  here  described 
is  that  of  Mr.  Poland,  just  adverted  to,  and  in  which  Dr.  Moson 
conducted  the  post-mortem  examination.  lu  Mr.  Poland's  case 
the  ureter  of  the  right  kidney  was  torn  across,  but  the  left 
kidney  (although  there  was  no  sign  of  direct  violence  to  it)  had 
its  vessels  entirely  occluded.  In  the  other  case,  which  fell  under 
Dr.  Moxon's  own  notioe,  and  which  was  also  <Hie  of  severe  in- 
jury by  a  railway  train,  the  kidneys  were  both  diseased.  The 
right  was  larger  than  the  left  and  looked  swollea,  audits  colour 
waa  dull  and  opaque  with  a  yellowish  cast.  All  its  vessels, 
arteries  as  well  as  veins,  were  obstructed  by  ante-mortem  clots. 
The  left  kidney  was  affected  like  the  right,  but  only  in  a  part 
of  its  structure.  The  microscope  showed  that  the  iuter-tubular 
stroma  of  the  diseased  parts  or  the  kidneys  was  charged  with 
finer  or  laiver  fat-tnolecules.  In  this  case,  as  in  Mr.  Poland's, 
there  was  fracture  of  the  lumbar  vertebree.  Dr.  Moxon  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  obstruction  of  the  renal  vessels  was 
found  in  two  casefl  accompanying  injury  to  the  spinal  column 
in  the  region  corresponding  with  the  position  of  the  kidneys, 
and  he  then  discusses  the  probable  cause  of  the  obstruction 
under  these  circumstances,  but  remarks  that  an  extensive 
disease  of  the  kidneys  from  such  a  cause  is  exceedingly  rare,  and 
even  where  it  does  occur,  it  is  almost  always  as  an  accident  in 
heart  disease,  due  to  embolism  of  the  artery  by  fragments  from 
ulcerating  cardiac  valves.  In  the  cases  mentioDed  m  the  paper 
the  pathological  condition  was  thrombosis,  and  not  embolism, 
and  Dr.  Moxon  draws  a  distinction  between  these  two  condi- 
tions, which  he  thinks  are  sometimes  confounded  with  one 
another  by  some  writers. 

VI.  Oh  Homicidal  and  Suicidal  Wotmds  of  the  T%roat.  By 
Alfred  S.  Tatlob,  M.D.,  F.R.S. — This  paper  is  founded  upon 
and  explanatory  of  the  case  of  a  man  named  Wi^ns  who  was 
convicted  and  executed  for  the  murder  of  a  woman  with  whom 
he  lived.  On  the  part  of  the  prosecution  it  was  suggested  that 
he  out  the  woman's  throat  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  then 
in  the  morning  when  the  matter  could  no  longer  be  concealed, 
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he  made  a  slight  cut  into  his  own  throat  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  suspicion.  For  the  defence  it  was  maintained,  as  was 
stated  alt  through  by  the  prisoner,  that  the  deceased  first  tried 
to  cut  the  man's  throat,  and  then,  after  the  man  had  escaped 
and  raised  an  alarm,  cut  her  own.  Dr.  Taylor's  paper  examines 
carefully  all  the  medical  facts  of  the  case,  discusses  the  power 
of  locomotion  or  struggling  after  wounds  of  the  trachea,  the  com- 
mon carotid  artery,  and  the  internal  jugular  vein;  and  also 
treats  of  the  question  as  to  the  time  when  cadaveric  rigidity  sets 
in.  If  the  man's  account  was  true,  the  body  became  stiff  almost 
immediately  after  death,  for  all  the  witnesses  agreed  as  to  the 
fact  of  the  rigidity,  but  inasmuch  as  numerous  observations 
have  shown  that  this  rigidity  does  not  supervene  in  general 
until  about  four  hours  after  death,  the  wound  must  have  been 
inflicted  long  before  the  alarm  raised  by  the  prisoner.  The 
blood,  also,  on  the  deceased's  shift  was  dry,  as  was  also  that  on 
some  parts  of  the  prisoner's  dress,  another  fact  inconsistent  with 
the  story  told  by  the  latter,  which  moreover  was  told  at  different 
times,  tne  relation  being  inconsistent  with  the  medical  and 
other  facts  of  the  case,  and  inconsistent  with  itself  when  the 
story  told  at  one  time  was  compared  with  that  told  at  another. 
Dr.  Taylor's  conclusions  all  point  to  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner. 

VII.  Further  Remarks  on  the  Structure  of  the  Growtht 
within  Ocarian  Ch/tta.  By  J.  Braxtou  Hicks,  M.D.,  F.B..S. — 
In  the  Reports  for  1864  Dr.  Hicks  described  the  minute 
structure  of  the  so-called  proliferous  disease  of  the  ovary,  indi- 
cating its  close  resemblance  to  that  of  gland-tissue,  and  par- 
ticularly of  adenocele  of  the  breast.  The  plate  which  ac> 
companies  the  present  paper  shows  the  minute  anatomy  of  two 
growths  of  a  similar  nature,  and  they  are  briefly  described. 

VIII.  On  AccumiUation  of  Mucus  within  the  Tympanum, 
and  its  Treatment  by  Incision  of  the  Membrana  Tympani.  By 
Jahes  HiNTON. — An  excessive  secretion  from  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  tympanum  and  its  retention  within  the  cavity  of 
the  ear  is  a  very  frequent  condition,  and  is  not  difficult  to 
treat ;  but  there  is  another  class  of  cases  in  which  the  secreted 
mucus  is  neither  absorbed  nor  escapes  through  the  Eustachian 
tube,  nor  finds  its  way  through  the  membrana  tympani,  but 
remains  for  an  indefinite  period  within  the  tympanic  cavity, 
producing  great  deafness  and  general  suffering.  Although 
these  cases  have  long  been  recognised,  it  is  only  lately  that 
their  great  frequency  has  been  understood,  and  the  facility  with 
which  ihey  may  be  cured  hy  incision  of  the  membrane  has  been 
appreciated.  Mr.  Hinton  describes  particularly  the  appearances 
presented  in  this  affection,  and  he  relates  the  particulars  of  four 
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cases  which  were  treated  hy  the  plan  described.  He  states  that 
his  remarks  apply  only  to  cases  where  mttcuB  is  retained  within 
the  tympanum  and  not  to  suppuration,  in  which  latter  case  the 
matter  should  be  promptly  evacuated  by  incision  of  the  mem- 
brane, as  has  often,  if  not  yet  often  enough,  been  insisted  on. 

IX.  On  Acupressure  and  Torsion.  By  J,  Cooper  Forstbr. 
— The  present  remarks  of  Mr.  Forster  are  in  continuation  of  a 
former  paper  published  in  the  Reports,  and  are  founded  upon 
fourteen  cases  from  his  own  practice,  together  with  two  others. 
In  Ave  of  them  Mr.  Forster  used  torsion  alone,  and  in  one  case 
it  was  partially  adopted,  and  in  all  successfully.  One  of  the 
undoubted  advantages  of  torsion  is  the  absence  of  a  foreign 
body  of  any  kind  in  the  wound,  but  Mr.  Forster  thinks  that 
there  are  cases  when  the  use  of  both  torsion  and  acupressure 
may  be  advantageous.  Although  surgeons  in  general  consider 
that  the  ligature  is  the  safest  plan  for  arresting  hcemorrhage, 
yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  danger  of  heemorrhage 
arising  when  the  ligature  is  separating,  and  this  danger  is 
probably  as  great  as  the  removal  of  a  pin.  Mr.  Forster  states 
that  for  the  last  two  years  be  has  in  no  case  used  a  ligature 
■where  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  obtain  adhesion  in  a 
wound,  or  where  he  has  been  able  to  practise  torsion ;  and  thus 
he  finds  it  difficult  to  see  in  what  cases  ligatures  need  be  used 
at  all. 

X.  Clinical  Therapeutics.  By  S.  O.  Habrrshon,  M.D. — 
The  object  of  Dr.  Habershon  in  this  communication  is  to  show 
that  in  treating  disease  the  whole  history  of  each  case  should 
be  studied,  and  more  especially  the  antecedent  conditions  of  the 

fiatient,  for  the  existing  malady  may  be  only  the  result  of  some 
atent  organic  mischief,  or  of  some  constitutional  taint,  which 
may  either  impede  the  cure,  or  even  render  a  cure  impossible. 
Dr.  Habershon  sums  up  his  views  under  a  few  heads,  the 
general  conclusions  being  that  successive  stages  of  the  same 
disease  are  very  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  new  ailments ;  that 
acute  changes  in  the  system  are  always  modified  by  former 
diseases;  that  the  intensity  of  the  influence  of  the  former 
malady  lessens  according  to  the  interval  of  time  since  the 
attack ;  that  when  two  diseases  concurrently  afiect  a  patient, 
the  one  modifies  the  other  in  an  iniportant  manner;  that  a 
general  affection  has  a  more  powerful  effect  than  a  local  one,  but 
that  local  disease,  especially  when  symmetrical  in  character,  is 
the  expression  of  a  constitutional  malady ;  that  when  we  attempt 
to  relieve  organic  local  disease  by  diminishing  its  more  promi- 
nent symptoms    great  care  must  be  taken  lest  the  original 
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malady  be  increased ;  that  an;  true  antagonism  of  disease  n 
very  doubtM;  and  that  the  Burrounding  circumBtancefi  should 
conduce,  if  possible,  to  the  restorative  process. 

XI.  A  Case  of  epithelioma  of  the  (Eiophagut  m  which 
Gastrotomy  teas  performed,-  tciih  remarks.  By  Arthur  E, 
Dd  It  HAM.— -Although  this  was  an  unsucces^l  case,  Mr.  Durham 
thinks  it  right  to  publish  it,  and  he  considers  that  the  per- 
Jbrmance  of  the  operation  was  quite  justifiable.  The  patient 
was  an  old  man  who  was  troubled  with  continual  Tomitiog  and 
inability  to  swallow  liquid  food.  The  stomach  was  opened,  and 
made  to  communicate  with  the  external  air,  and  milk  and 
water  was  introduced  by  means  of  an  elastic  tube.  He  soon 
died,  however,  and  the  obstruction  was  found,  as  was  antici- 
pated, to  be  due  to  epithelioma  of  the  (esophagus,  and  accom- 
panying constriction  of  the  tube.  Mr.  Durham  considers  it 
doubtful  whether  life  has  ever  been  prolonged  by  this  operation, 
but  still  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be  performed.  It  has  always 
hitherto  been  performed  too  late,  as  in  the  case  recorded ;  but  if 
it  were  done  earlier,  and  the  patient  were  brought  into  a 
favorable  condition,  it  might  be  the  means  of  lessening  suffering 
and  of  lengthening  life,  even  if  it  did  not  permanently  remove 
or  cure  the  d' 


XII.  On  i^>lenic  Timowt.  By  C.  Hilton  Faoob,  M.D.— 
In  this  interesting  paper  Dr.  Fagge  describes  several  cases  of 
enlarged  spleen,  where  the  tumour  not  only  occapied  the  left 
side  but  extended  into  the  iliac  and  hypogastric  regions.  In 
some  instances  the  swelling  nearly  filled  the  whole  abdomen. 
The  chief  clinical  interest  in  these  splenic  tumours,  and  that  to 
which  Dr.  Fagge  was  the  first  to  direct  attention,  is  in  reference 
to  the  possibility  of  mistaking  an  enlarged  spleen  for  an  ovarian 
tumour.  The  sharp  outline  presented  by  the  tumour,  and  the 
notch  or  notches  in  it,  ought  at  once  to  surest  that  it  is  the 
spleen,  and  if  any  doubt  should  remain  it  may  at  once  be  dis- 
pelled by  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  blood,  for  a  con- 
siderable enlaigement  of  the  spleen  never  occurs  without  an 
increase  in  the  whit«  corpuscles. 

XIII.  A  Gate  of  Otiariotomy  in  a  Child;  with  JtemarhM. 
By  Thomas  Brtamt. — The  patient  was  a  girl,  et  14,  who 
had  never  menstruated,  and  the  operation  was  quite  succesefuL 
Mr.  Bryant  is  not  aware  of  any  other  instance  of  a  similar  kind 
having  been  recorded  in  which  the  disease  was  developed  to 
such  an  extent  in  so  young  a  subject,  and  before  the  ovaries  had 
commenced  their  active  life ;  and  the  character  of  the  tumour 
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was  another  point  worthy  of  remark,  for  it  was  more  like  the 
chronic  ovariaii  tamour  loand  in  the  middle-aged  than  any  of 
an  acute  kind.  The  rapid  recoTery  of  the  patient  was  also 
remarkahle,  for  the  coovalescence  was  steady  from  the  first  and 
was  marked  hy  an  almost  entire  aheence  of  pain. 

XrV.  CasM  lUuttrating  the  Treatment  of  Suppurating  Oca- 
rian  Oytta,  and  some  potnt*  connected  with  Ovariotomy.  By 
Thomas  Bryant. — Two  cases  are  here  recorded  of  ovarian 
disease  in  which  the  cyst«  suppurated,  the  pus  was  dischai^^, 
and  the  patients  did  well.  la  one  case  ovariotomy  was  not  per- 
formed, or  even  contemplated,  but  free  incisions  were  made  for 
the  escape  of  the  matter;  in  the  other  case,  ovariotomy  was 
attempted  (though  not  by  Mr.  Bryant),  but  abandoned  after  the 
first  inciBioDB.  The  effect  of  the  operation,  however,  was  to 
discharge  a  lai^  quantity  of  fluid,  and  the  patient  unexpectedly 
recovered.  The  result  of  both  cases  proves  that  much  may  w 
done  even  for  patients  who  are  sinking  from  the  irritation  of  a 
suppurating  and  degenerating  ovariaii  cyst,  the  best  plan  being 
to  lay  open  the  cyst,  evacuate  its  contents,  and  wash  ont  the 
cavity.  Mr.  Bryant  records  two  other  cases,  one  of  which 
relates  to  the  treatment  of  the  peduncle  in  ovariotomy,  and  the 
other-  is  an  instance  of  menstruation  from  the  peduncle  of  an 
ovarian  tumour.  With  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  ped- 
uncle after  ovariotomy,  Mr.  Bryant  thinks  that  the  practice  of 
dropping  into  the  peritoneal  carity  the  end  of  the  divided 
peduncle  with  the  ligatures  cut  off  close,  is  not  free  from  special 
risks,  and  that  some  simpler  or  better  plan  for  treating  the 
peduncle  should  be  sought  for,  although  he  is  not  yet  prepared 
to  decide  what  that  plan  may  be. 

XV.  Cote  of  Hydatid  Tumour  of  the  Abdomen,  SimtdtUitig 
Ot>arian  Diaeaae,  treated  attcceatfuUy  by  operation  ;  with  remarks. 
By  Thomas  Bryant. — The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  lady 
aged  Sd,  married,  but  without  family,  and  the  tumour  was  at 
first  thought  to  be  ovarian,  but  on  careful  examination  being 
made  with  a  view  to  operation  a  suspicion  was  raised  that  it 
might  be  of  a  hydatid  nature.  An  incision  was  therefore  made 
about  two  inches  long  in  the  median  line  of  the  abdomen, 
midway  between  the  umbiUcus  and  pubes,  and  a  large  hydatid 
cyst  was  eventually  opened,  and  the  contents  discharged. 

XVI.  A  case  in  which  Aneurysms  of  the  ttoo  Popliteal 
Arteries  u>ere  cured  by  Digital  Pressure,  the  one  in  twenty' 
four  hours  by  Students,  the  otherinfour  hoursand  a  half  by  the 
Patient,-  to%th  remarks.     By  Thomas  Brtaht. — The   title  of 
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this  paper  explains  its  chief  features.  The  patient  was  a 
policeman,  wh'^  was  cured  of  an  aneurysm  of  the  left  teg  by 
the  means  described,  and  after  he  had  left  the  hospital  and 
had  resumed  his  duty  he  became  the  subject  of  another  aneurysm 
in  his  ri^ht  leg.  As  he  had  gained  experience  in  the  hospital 
by  observing  the  means  taken  to  cure  the  former  aneurysm,  he 
determined  to  try  tlie  same  means  himself,  and  by  alternately 
pressing  with  his  right  and  left  hand  for  four  hours  and  a  hau 
he  succeeded  in  effecting  a  second  cure.  Mr.  Bryant  remarks 
that  digital  pressure,  when  well  applied,  is  better  than  instru- 
mental, but  that  what  is  wanted  in  the  former  case  is  steady,  equal 
pressure,  made  by  persons  well  acquainted  with  anatomy,  and 
who  press  only  the  artery  itself,  and  not  the  surrounding  vessels 
and  nerves.  He  thinks  that  three  men  might  readily  take 
charge  of  such  a  case  for  four  hours  and  a  half  without 
fatigue. 

XVII.  On  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  Elephantiasis  Grtscoram. 
By  W.  MoxoN,  M.D. — In  a  previous  volume  of  the  Reports  is 
an  account  of  this  case  of  elepnanttasis  Greecorum,  by  Dr.  Owen 
Rees,  and  Dr.  Moxon  made  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the 
patient,  who  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1868.  The 
immediate  cause  of  death  was  amyloid  or  lardaceous  disease  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  liver,  kidneys,  and  spleen,  with  marasmus 
in  the  most  extreme  degree.  Ur.  Moxon  is  not  aware  that 
amyloid  disease  has  before  been  noticed  as  occurring  in  leprosy. 
Contrary  to  expectation  the  nerves  were  found  quite  natural, 
and  some  nodules  felt  during  life,  and  supposed  to  have  their 
seat  in  the  nerves,  were  found  to  belong  to  the  veins.  On  the 
whole.  Dr.  Moxon  observes,  this  case  shows  the  excessive 
slowness  with  which  leprosy  advances  to  a  fatal  termination, 
and  indeed  if  the  disease  killed  more  speedily  it  would  lose 
half  of  its  horrors,  which  it  owes  to  the  tedious  and  protracted 
suffering  it  entails  on  its  victims. 

XVIII.  Toxicoloffical  Cases.  By  Thomas  Stevenson,  M.D. 
—Of  these  cases  one  was  an  instance  of  poisoning  by  prnssic 
acid,  one  of  death  from  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  one  of 
poisoning  by  extract  of  nux  vomica,  one  of  belladonna  poison- 
ing, one  of  acute  alcoholic  poisoning,  and  one  of  poisoning  by 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  last  four  cases  terminated  in  recovery. 
In  the  case  of  death  from  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  the  patient 
was  a  farm  labourer,  aged  S3,  a  powerful,  muscular  man,  who 
had  always  enjoyed  good  health.  He  was  suffering  from  old 
distortion  of  the  ankle  joint,  for  which  it  was  proposed  to  divide 
the  teado  Achillis,  and  to  straighten  the  limb.    The  chloroform 
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was  administered  at  hii  own  eamwt  request,  although  it  turned 
out  after  his  death  that  he  had  nearlT'  died  eight  years  before 
from  the  effects  of  that  aosesthetie.  He  died  from  asphjrxia,  and 
difi«rent  solid  and  fluid  parts  of  th«  body  were  eubmitted  to 
analysis  in  order  to  detect  chloroforia.  The  process  oonsiated 
in  employing  Duroy's  method,  by  which  the  chlorofurm  is 
decomposed  into  chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  other  produeta, 
and  the  two  first-named  substaneea  are  abaorhed  by  nitrate  of 
silver,  giving  rise  to  white  chloride  of  silvM*.  Dr.  Stevenson 
observes  that  this  is  the  only  English  ease  that  he  knows  where 
chloroform  has  been  detcotsd  in  the  human  body  after  death  by 
its  inhalation. 

XIX.  Iniaati«al  Obstruoivm.  By  C.  Hilton  FAoaa,  M.I>, 
—This  Icmg  and  valuable  paper,  whioh  includes  an  abstiaet  and 
classification  ef  the  cases  of  fatal  intestinal  obstruction  which 
have  occurred  in  Guy's  Hospital  during  the  last  fifteen  yeatf , 
was  suggested  to  Dr.  Fagge  by  some  instances  of  the  same  affeo^ 
tion  presented  to  him  in  his  own  practice  within  the  last  eighteen 
months.  Out  of  the  4,000  autopsies  at  the  hospital,  fifty-four 
were  instances  of  intestinal  obstruction,  or  about  1*4  per  cent. 
pr.  Fagge  distributes  the  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction  under  six 
beads,  namely — 1.  The  cases  in  which  the  gut  is  plugged  by  its 
contents;  9,.  Intussusceptions  or  invaginations;  8.  ijtrictures; 
4.  Contractions :  5.  Volvuli,  including  folds  and  twists  of  the 
intestine;  and  6.  Internal  strangulationH,  properly  so  called. 
He  then  examines  the  symptoms  which  denote  an  affection  of 
the  small  intestine,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  large,  and 
agrees  with  the  late  Dr.  Barlow  that  euppressiou  of  urine  iq 
cbaracteristio  of  the  diseaaa  in  the  small  intastiee,  though  the 
explanation  offered  of  the  fact  by  that  physician  may  be  open 
to  question.  Dr.  Fagge  then  passes  in  review  the  maiQ  features 
of  the  disease  under  the  six  heads  above  referred  to,  basing  hi* 
remarks  partly  on  observatioQa  made  within  the  walls  of  th^ 
hospital,  partly  on  the  reports  Dontaiqed  in  the  poat-njortem 
records,  and  referring  also  to  a  few  cases  which  have  eome 
under  his  notiee  elsewhere. 

XX.  2W  Cii#«  of  Cmn4  Can«0'  ^  the  i^rg^  fnt^tim- 
By  J.  CooFBB  FoMTBB.-^mT>  Cooper  Fgrster  relates  these  cases 
of  eolleid  cancer  en  account  of  the  rarity  of  this  form  of  car-^ 
cinoma.  Colotomy  was  attempted  in  one  case  and  performed 
in  the  other,  but  both  patients  died.  Mr.  Fo'Stet  thinks,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  case  in  which  the  oper«tion  was  performed  the 
distress  from  disteesion  e£  the  bawe)  was  relieved,  and  life  w«s 
prolongod  for  (otnt  time. 

88— XUT.  » 
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XXI.  On  Erectile  TStmoura  of  the  Foot.  By  Alfiibd 
Poland. — A  caae  occurred  in  Guy'e  Hospital  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Polaod,  in  which  there  was  an  "erectile"  or  cavernous 
vaBcular  tumour  occupying  the  dorsum  and  sole  of  the  foot  in  a 
young  woman  of  19.  For  this  affection  the  dorsalis  pedis 
artery  and  the  poeterior  tibial  were  successively  tied,  with  only 
partial  success,  and  on  a  return  of  the  affection  the  anterior 
tibial  was  tied  in  its  lower  third  with  temporary  relief:  but 
eventually  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  leg,  and  the  patient 
made  a  complete  recovery.  Mr.  Poland  appends  to  this  case 
several  others  which  he  has  found  recorded,  and  which,  though 
under  different  titles,  he  believes  to  be  similar  in  character  to 
his  own.  He  regards  the  tumour  in  his  patient  as  being  a 
vascular,  cavernous,  erectile,  new  growth,  developed  in  the  vasa 
vasorum  of  the  coats  of  the  deep  vente  comites  in  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  as  well  as  of  the  communicating  veins  between  the  sole 
and  the  dorsum,  these  tumours  and  their  contained  spaces  com- 
municating directly  with  the  veins,  and  subsequently  receiving 
blood  from  the  arteries. 

XXII.  The  Anatomy  and  Microscopic  Strtictwe  of  Mr. 
PolamTa  Specimen  of  Erectile  Tumourt  of  the  Foot.  By  H. 
G.  HowsE. — This  paper  id  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the  last,  and 
contains  a  description  of  the  dissection  of  the  foot,  and  of  the 
microscopical  appearances  presented  by  the  morbid  structures, 
and  it  is  accompanied  by  two  plates,  one  of  which  is  coloured, 
illustrating  the  description. 

XXIII.  On  the  Early  Indtcationt  of  Nephritic  Irritation. 
By  G.  Owen  Rres,  M.D.,  F.R.S. — Dr.  Rees  pointed  out  many 
years  ago  that  in  albuminuria  the  extractive  matters  of  the  blood 
always  accompanied  the  albumen,  that  under  some  other  con- 
ditions the  extractives  of  the  blood  appeared  in  the  urine  without 
albumen,  and  that  the  presence  of  the  ahnorinal  ingredient  was 
determined  by  testing  with  tincture  of  galls.  But  the  points 
left  undetermined  were,  whether  the  extractives  remained  in 
the  wine  after  the  albumen  had  entirely  disappeared,  and 
whether  the  extractives  might  not  be  present  before  albumen 
appeared  1  If  the  latter  point  should  M  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative, then  an  important  warning  might  be  given  of  the 
approach  of  Bnght's  disease.  Dr.  Bees  now  gives  three  cases 
in  which  the  presence  of  extractives  was  ascertained  by  the  test 
of  tincture  of  galls,  and  in  one  of  which  albumen  was  after- 
words discovered.  In  the  other  two  cases,  although  the  general 
symptoms  pointed  to  albuminuria,  no  albumen  was  found  in 
the  urine,  and  probably  the  warning  given  averted  the  super- 
vention of  serious  disease.     Dr.  Bees  suggests  that  the  urine 
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should  also  be  tested  for  blood  extractives  in  Addison's  disease, 
and  he  hopes  to  make  some  observations  hereafter  on  that 
subject. 

XXIV.  Nbles  of  Ahnormalitiea  observed  in  the  Dissecting 
Room  during  the  Winter  Sessions  of,  1866-7  and  1867-8. 
By  James  Bankart,  M.B.,  P.  H,  Pte-Smith,  M.D.,  and 
J.  J.  Phillips,  M,D. — It  appears  that  158  bodies  were 
dissected  in  the  school  of  Guy's  Hospital  between  October, 
1866,  and  April,  1868  ;  and  as  two  out  of  the  three  observers 
were  constantly  in  the  dissecting-room,  no  important  abnor- 
malities could  well  be  overlooked.  These  deviations  from 
the  usual  anatomical  relations  are  arranged  by  the  reporters 
under  the  different  heads  of  the  osseous,  the  muscular,  the  arte- 
rial, the  venous,  and  the  nervous  systems.  The  most  important 
visceral  abnormality  observed  during  the  last  two  winters  was 
complete  transposition  of  all  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera, 
together  with  the  great  vessels. 

XXV.  The  Human  Eye  in  Health  and  Disease,  as  seen  with 
the  Ophthalmoscope.  Third  Series.  Plates,  illustrating  Morbid 
Changes  in  the  Optic  Nerve  {Optic  Disc).  By  C.  Badbr. 
— Certain  forms  of  cerebral  disease  are  accompanied  by  visible 
anomalies  of  the  optic  nerve,  where  it  passes  through  the  tunics 
of  the  eyeball.  Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  anomalies 
are  disturbances  in  the  blood-vessels  in  the  retina  and  changes 
in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  optic  nerve.  Fibro-plastic 
tumour  of  the  brain  is,  as  proved  by  post-mortem  examination, 
the  disease  usually  found  in  connection  with  certain  changes  of 
the  optic  nerve  depicted  in  the  coloured  plates  which  accompany 
the  paper ;  and  other  appearances,  also  shown,  are  indicative  of 
inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  plates  are  very  beautifully 
executed. 

XXVI.  On  ih£  Structure  of  Two  Forms  of  Tooth  Tumour. 
By  S.  3.  A.  Salter,  M.B.,  F.R.8. — In  a  paper  lately  read  before 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Farts,  M.  P.  Broca  read  a  paper  on 
a  group  of  tumours  produced  on  the  teeth,  and  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  odontomes.  Dr.  Salter  adopts  this  term  as  a 
convenient  and  legitimate  expression ;  and  in  his  present  paper 
he  describes  two  kinds  of  odontome,  which  were  not  included  in 
M.  Broca's  series.  These  two  odontomes  differ  very  materially 
in  practical  importance,  one  beinp  extremely  rare  but  likely, 
from  its  size,  to  entail  the  necessity  of  serious  surgical  inter- 
ference ;  while  the  other  is  so  minute,  and  apparently  so  trivial, 
that  the  term  "  tumour"  seems  scarcely  applicable  to  it,  though 
it  really  deserves  the  appellation.     Engravings  and  woodcuts 
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are  given,  Hlustrating  (he  appearances  and  microscopical  struc- 
ture of  both  these  odontomes. 

XXVII.  Gmtribuiions  to  tht  Practical  Surgery  q/  New 
Qrowtha  or  l^moura.  Series  VI.  Cartilaginous  and  Bony 
Growlht  {continued). '  By  John  Bikkett. — In  the  present 
series  Mr.  Birkett  describes  the  cartilaginous  tumours  developed 
in  the  connective  tissue,  and  formed  either  between  the  organs 
of  the  body  or  within  the  organs  themselves.  Cartilage,  beside* 
its  development  in  immediate  relation  with  bone,  is  sometimee 
formed  upon  or  within  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands,  in 
the  neck,  in  some  other  superficial  and  deep-seated  parts  of  the 
body,  in  the  testes  and  the  ovary,  in  the  lachrymal  eland,  and 
in  uie  lungs.  Mr.  Birkett  describes  several  cases  illustrating 
this  kind  of  cartilaginous  tumour,  and  then  passes  on  to  the 
subject  of  exostoses.  He  alludes  to  fifty  cas^  of  bony  growths 
removed  by  himself  and  his  colleagues;  and  after  having 
arranged  them  according  to  their  situation  on  the  different 
bones  of  the  skeleton,  he  proceeds  to  describe  then  in  detail ; 
and  be  illuetratea  the  whole  paper  by  engravings  reprownting 
cartilaginous  growths  and  exoaloses. 


Tits  Nommclalure  tf  Dictate*,  drawn  up  hi/ a  Joint  CommittM 
appointed  by  tha  Royei  ColUye  of  Pkyticiam  of  London. 

Scientific  medicine  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth.  Tears  havo 
rolled  on  while  a  handful  of  workers  have  been  trying  to  give 
an  outline  of  its  present  position,  to  divest  it  of  the  ofishoots  of 
theoretical  imaginings,  to  cut  away  the  old  worn-out  hypotheses 
of  the  past,  and  to  fix  in  a  definite  form  the  actual  facts  which 
the  knowledge  of  the  day  seems  to  affirm  with  all  the  force  of 
reality  and  truth,  Among  the  represmtatives  of  the  different 
London  hospitals  who  used  to  meet  in  Spring-Gardens,  under 
thf  presidency  of  the  late  Dr.  Addison,  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject of  erysipelas,  phagedena,  and  their  allies,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Epidemiological  Society,  none  probably  had  a  conception  of 
the  time  that  would  elapse  before  a  reply  could  be  given  to  the 
request  addressed  by  them  to  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
London.  Xt  is  true  that  the  call  to  set  their  own  house  in  order, 
when  medical  reform  was  the  question  of  the  day,  for  a  time 
suspended  the  work  which  had  been  already  begun,  but  still  a 
penod  9f  six  or  sevep  years  has  been  honestly  spent  in  working 
uut  aq  asswer  to  the  request  of  the  hospitals'  committee. 
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The  point  to  which  that  committtie  directed  their  attention 
waa  the  orinti  find  spread  of  certain  forms  of  distiaae  which 
tended  apecially  to  compUcate  lurgical  operations,  but  which 
eTidently  had  some  independent  existence.  In  the  attempt  to 
elucidate  this  question,  statistics  were  gathered  from  the  variou< 
hospitals  which  sent  representativee  to  the  meetings,  and  it  was 
in  the  careful  scrutiny  of  the  various  returns  that  the  want  of  a 
scientific  basis  was  so  much  felt.  So  long  as  statistics  of  such 
a  nature  have  to  be  manipulated  only  by  clerks  who  have  no 
scientific  training,  the  faulty  character  of  the  data  from  which 
the  deductions  are  drawn  escapes  observation,  and  an  array  of 
figures  can  be  produced  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  truth. 
When  the  very  same  returns  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  one 
who  is  conversant  with  disease,  their  want  of  uniformity  and 
their  inconsistency  render  the  results  almost  nugatory. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  to  no  single  body  of  men  could  the 
work  have  been  so  well  entrusted  as  to  the  College  of  Physiciana 
of  London.  Nowhere  could  the  representatives  of  so  many 
difiierent  schools  of  thought  so  readily  meet  to  discuss  their 
differences.  No  city  in  the  world  numbers  so  large  a  body  of 
thoughtful,  well-educated  physicians;  and  the  college  has 
gathered  under  its  wing  nearly  all  who  have  risen  to  eminence 
by  their  industry,  and  adds,  year  by  year,  all  who  are  known  to 
be  devoting  their  time  to  the  cultivation  of  scientific  medicine. 
The  committee,  to  whom  the  work  of  preparation  was  en- 
trusted, was  not  limited  to  the  Fellows  of  the  College ;  repre- 
sentatives were  eagerly  sought  among  all  who  were  likely  to  be 
able  to  contribute  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge;  and 
special  reference  was  generally  had  to  the  branch  of  study  which 
each  had  prosecuted  in  selecting  members  to  serve  upon  it. 
Had  it  been  possible  to  have  embraced  the  whole  of  the  medical 
profession  in  a  common  congress  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
a  general  nomenclature,  which  would  have  been  acceptable  to 
all,  the  working  committee  must  still  have  had  its  quarters  in 
London,  and  must  have  numbered,  among  its  really  useful 
members,  the  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 

To  one  consideration  it  is  important  that  attention  should  be 
drawn  before  indicating  in  detail  the  plan  and  purposes  of  the 
nomenclature,  viz.  that  it  is  essentially  a  compromise  of  con- 
flicting and  sometimes  even  of  opposing  views.  It  is  thus 
alone  that  in  an  uncertain  science  any  approach  to  truth  can  be 
attained.  The  authority  of  a  great  name,  or  the  well-devised 
argument  of  an  ingenious  theory,  will  influence  some  minds, 
while  it  leaves  the  majority  unconvinced.  It  may  contain 
the  element  of  some  unobserved  truth — or,  it  may  be,  that  the 
truth  has  been  simply  distorted  in  its  exposition — but  the  passive 
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resistance  of  a  Urge  number  of  iDtelligent  men  must  be  taken 
as  an  evidence  that  there  is  something  or  other  vhich  requires 
modification  or  correction.  The  remarkable  exceptioos  to  this 
rule,  so  often  cited  of  the  incredulity  with  which  Harvey's  and 
Jenner's  discoveries  were  severally  received,  prove  that  the 
sentence  of  the  majority  is  not  always  to  be  relied  upon.  But 
it  is  manifestly  the  function  of  such  a  committee  as  that  which 
prepared  the  nomenclature  to  take  all  such  points  into  con- 
sideration, and  on  the  one  hand  either  to  receive  or  reject  ab- 
solutely any  new  views  that  may  have  been  propounded  of  late 
years,  and  on  the  other  so  io  modify  the  older  statements  as  to 
enable  them  to  embrace  any  development  of  truth  that  modern 
ideas  seem  to  suggest. 

The  classification  of  fevers  offers  a  very  good  example  of  the 
action  of  the  committee  in  such  matters.  The  distinction 
between  typhus  and  enteric  fever  is  absolutely  recognised,  as  in 
their  opinion  it  has  been  fully  admitted  by  all  the  most  com- 
petent observers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  term  "  continued  fever," 
which  probably  to  some  will  seem  to  be  quite  out  of  date,  is 
retained  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  a  large  body  of  practi- 
tioners, who  find  it  impossible  to  class  all  their  fever  cases 
under  the  more  definite  varieties.  The  term,  however,  has  been 
qualified,  as  simple  continued  fever,  and  the  definition  which 
accompanies  it  limits  its  employment  to  cases  having  no  specific 
character.  Should  it  be  ultimately  proved  that  there  are  no 
such  cases,  the  returns  under  that  head  will  simply  he  nil,  but 
until  that  day  arrives,  a  place  in  classification  must  clearly  be 
reserved  for  those  which  cannot  be  otherwise  defined. 

The  same  conflict  of  opinion  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
committee  to  subdivide  into  smaller  groups  the  larger  divisions 
of  disease  which  have  been  adopted.  Many  will  perhaps 
observe  with  regret  the  absence  of  those  classes  which  have 
been  familiar  to  them  ever  since  they  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine,  when  'Cullen's  System  of  Nosology,*  so  much  in 
advance  of  the  day  in  which  it  was  written,  was  still  the  safest 
guide  to  classification  which  the  student  could  follow.  The 
time  has  not  yet  arrived  when,  having  abandoned  the  old 
system,  it  was  possible  to  substitute  another  which  could  be 
universally  followed.  "  Difficile  quidem  erit,  banc  rem  protinus 
perfectam  reddere,  nee,  ut  opinor,  nisi  tentaminibus  repetitis 
fieri  potest."'  To  each  individual,  and  especially  to  each 
teacher  of  medicine,  must  be  left  the  formation  of  such  groups 
as  may  facilitate  to  himself  and  to  his  pupils  the  study  of  the 
science  from  that  particular  stand-point  which  forms  the  ground- 
work of  bis  study  or  his  teaching. 

■  Cnllen,  '3;rnapiis  N«iologieB  Methodlcs.'     Pntl^omena. 
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Thirty  years  ago  a  classification  was  proposed  by  £>r.  Farr  of 
the  General  Register  Office,  which  recognised  four  lai^  classes 
of  disease,  viz. — 

I.  Epidemic,  endemic,  and  contagious  diseases. 

II.  Sporadic  diseases  of  uncertain  or  variable  seat. 

III.  Sporadic  diseases  of  special  systems  and  oi^ns. 

IV.  External  causes,  poisoning,  asphyxia,  injunes. 

To  the  first  class  was  assigned  a  name  which  very  happily 
expressed  a  character  belonging  to  at  least  a  section  of  the 
diseases  thus  grouped  together,  the  fact  of  the  introduction  of  a 
materies  morbi,  which  remained  for  a  time  unperceived  in  the 
system,  and  after  a  period  of  incubation,  leavened  the  whole 
mass  of  the  circulating  fluid.  Had  it  been  possible  to  assert 
positively  of  each  form  of  disease  that  it  did  or  did  not  owe  its 
existence  to  such  a  process  of  pathological  change,  the  committee 
would  gladly  have  retained  the  term  zymotic  diseases  in  their 
nomenclature.  Not  only  was  it  impossible  so  to  define  diseases 
as  to  bring  them  with  any  degree  of  certainty  within  this 
category,  but  another  and  still  more  important  consideration 
obliged  them  wholly  to  exclude  it. 

The  more  careful  record  which  has  of  late  years  been  kept  of 
the  causes  of  death,  has  naturally  led  to  investigations  as  to  the 
possibility  of  their  removal,  and  the  deaths  or  sickness  among  a 
population  due  to  what  are  called  preventible  causes,  has  come 
to  bear  a  significance  which  was  formerly  unknown.  The 
zymotic  class  is  that  in  which  the  larger  number  of  diseases 
produced  by  such  causes  is  naturally  placed,  and  practically 
the  terms  have  come  to  be  used  as  being  almost  synonymous. 
For  statistical  purposes  especially  it  b  now  common  to  point  to 
a  large  proportion  of  zymotic  deaths  or  sickness  in  any  locality 
as  an  index  of  faulty  sanitary  arrangements.  It  may  or  may 
not  be  true  that  alike  in  typhus,  thrush,  diarrhoea, rheumatism, 
syphilis,  and  others,  a  principle  of  zymosis  is  the  true  theory  of 
disease ;  but  it  must  be  manifest  to  any  one  who  has  studied 
the  subject  that  a  group  made  up  of  such  very  difierent  elements 
cannot  be  taken  as  representing  the  existence  of  any  definite  or 
even  similar  causes. 

After  a  few  years  greater  prominence  was  given  to  the  section 
of  scrofulous  and  tubercular  disease  included  in  Class  II,  to 
which  the  name  specific  diseases  was  now  given,  with  two  sub- 
divisions, of  which  one  retained  the  name  of  diseases  of  uncer- 
tain seat,  the  other  being  called  tubercular  diseases;  and  a 
further  addition  was  made  of  the  diseases  of  growth,  nutrition, 
and  decay.  This  classification  was  found  by  the  committee  in 
general  use,  and  it  has  formed  to  a  great  extent  the  basis  of  th« 
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nomsnclature  iuued  by  the  Colloge.  The  general  diseases 
include  the  original  ClaBsea  I  and  II.  The  local  diseases  fblloTr 
nearly  the  same  plan  as  Class  III.  And  while  the  committee 
could  not  recoj^nise  as  definite  diseases  those  of  growth  and 
decay,  they  adopted  the  plan  of  severing  scrofulous  diseases  from 
those  of  the  organs  affected,  in  spite  of  the  serious  uhstacle  to 
correct  statistics  caused  by  the  still  imperfect  manner  in  which 
their  diagnosis  is  made.  Many  cases  of  phthisis  will  still  unfortu- 
nately be  returned  as  bronchitis ;  strumous  meningitis  will  often 
he  returned  as  inflammation  of  the  brain;  and  the  group, 
though  a  necessary  one,  will  for  long  remain  imperfect. 

In  1S56  a  considerable  modification  of  the  scheme  of  18^ 
was  proposed  by  Dr.  Farr,  and  adopted  at  the  General  Register 
Office  in  1858,  after  the  committee  had  commenced  their 
labours.  In  this  elaborate  scheme  of  classification  the  general 
principles  of  the  old  arraugement  are  still  maintained ;  but  an 
attempt  is  made  to  reach  a  precision  which  is  not  only  impossible 
in  the  present  state  of  science,  but  almost  of  necessity  defeats 
itself  by  introducing  glaring  inconsistencies,  and  assuming  for 
truth  theories  which  are  more  than  doubtful.  It  may  not  be 
out  of  place  here  to  point  out  one  or  two  of  the  drcuoi stances 
which  rendered  its  adoption  impossible.  The  term  zymosis  has 
been  made  to  include  diseases  of  which  the  origin  and  mode  of 
propagation  are  wholly  dissimilar.  The  class  is  described  as 
"  Diseases  that  are  either  epidemic,  endemic,  or  contagious,  in- 
duced  by  some  specific  body,  of  by  the  want  or  by  the  bad 
quality  of  food."  This  somewhat  incongruous  group  is  sub- 
divided into  miasmatic,  enthelic,  dietic,  and  parasitic  diseases. 
Such  a  subdivision  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  no  common 
principle  can  be  involved  in  their  details,  as,  indeed,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  definition  already  given.  Still,  there  is  such 
a  general  agreement  among  medical  men,  as  to  the  main  features 
of  diseases  due  to  miasm,  that  we  should  have  expected  that  the 
miasmatic  group  would  have  formed,  on  the  whole,  a  tolerably 
harmonious  one;  a  few  might  have  been  included  of  somewhat 
doubtful  origin,  or  perhaps  one  or  two  might  have  been  omitted 
which  to  some  minds  presented  an  analogy  more  or  less  marked  to 
the  remainder.  But  the  fourth  on  the  list,  "  miliaria,"  is  a  mere 
accident — a  symptom  which  is  seen  in  acute  rheumatism,  per- 
haps more  frequently  than  in  fever,  and  may  accompany  any 
febrile  state  attended  with  perspiration,  and  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  cutaneous  disorder.  Passing  on,  we  find  quinsy,  a  simple 
inflammation  of  the  fauces,  placed  next  to  scarlatina.  Erythema, 
simple  redness  of  the  skin,  stands  as  a  subordinate  variety  of 
erysipelas.  Diarrhoea  stands  between  dysentery  and  cholera, 
and  has  no  placa  among  diseases  of  the  intestinal  canal,  though 
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it  ia  well  known  that  the  great  majority  of  o&sea  of  dwrrhoek  xre 
due  to  diaordcrof  the  digestive  appar&tus.  The  ordci-  concludes 
with  ague  and  rheumatism,  thus  ignoring  the  malarious  origin 
of  the  one,  and  the  constitutional  character  of  the  other—a  fact 
not  unreasonably  acknowledged  iu  its  nearest  ally,  gout, 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  "  constitutional  diseases." 

We  may  pass  over  the  second  order  of  entbetio  diseasn  with 
the  remark,  that  if  inoculation  be  regarded  as  its  main  charac- 
teristic, it  places  them  in  close  relation  to  smallpox  and  cow- 
pox,  the  great  types  of  inoculahle  diseases ;  in  fact,  we  do  not 
know  that  cow-pox  is  ever  propagated  in  any  other  manner. 

To  the  dietic  diseases  the  chief  objection  is  that  they  haTt 
no  claim  to  be  associated  with  the  miasmatic  diseases  whatever, 
if  the  term  "  famine  fever"  be  eliminated ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  it  owes  its  presence  entirely  to  the  necessity  for  having 
some  one  member  of  the  order  which  should  furm  a  link  of  con- 
nection with  the  febrile  diseases.  To  patholt^ists  its  very  ex- 
istence is  unknown.  That  starvation  tends  to  the  spread  of 
epidemic  diseases  and  increases  their  mortality  will  be  at  once 
conceded,  but  that  it  confers  anything  more  than  a  predisposition 
—that  it  develops  any  specific  form  of  fever— is  quite  contrary  to 
all  that  we  know  of  the  history  of  epidemics,  and  the  patholi^y 
of  fevers. 

The  fourth  order  of  parasitic  diseases  is  so  manifestly  out  of 
place,  that  it  seems  inexplicable  how  it  could  ever  have  been 
classed  among  the  eymotics. 

The  term  "  constitutional  diseases  "  at  £rst  sight  appears  a 
very  natural  one,  and  it  was  for  some  time  thought  by  the  com- 
mittee that  it  might  he  possible  so  to  define  it  as  to  include 
under  it  one  section  of  general  as  opposed  to  locnl  diseases. 
Such  a  definition  was  found  practically  impossible,  and  they 
were  the  more  deterred  from  the  attempt  by  fiuiling  that  the 
class  to  which  the  name  had  been  already  applied  in  the  classi- 
fication of  Dr.  Farr,  contained  either  too  little  or  too  much  for 
their  purpose.  Cancer  and  scrofula  may  be  taken  as  typical 
instances  of  constitutional  maladies,  and  it  would  not  have  been 
unreasonable  lo  place  them  as  two  distinct  orders  in  this  class. 
On  the  contrary  what  do  we  find  ?  The  whole  are  divided  into 
two  orders,  to  which  the  names  of  diathetic  and  tubercular  dis- 
eases is  given.  To  the  second  we  have  no  objection  to  ofier 
beyond  the  extreme  meagerness  of  the  list,  but  the  first  places 
cancer  in  association  with  gout,  aniemia,  and  dropsy.  It 
requires  no  great  amount  of  medical  education  to  know  that 
gout  is  just  as  much  the  product  of  high  living  as  scurvy  is  of 
a  deprivation  of  fresh  vegetables,  and  yet  the  one  is  called 
diathetic  while  the  other  is  called  dietic.    If  the  fact  that  acquired 
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gout  becomes  hereditary  gives  it  a  right  to  be  placed  in  this  class, 
the  game  thing  is  true  of  insanity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
owes  its  place  here  to  the  circumstance  that  a  person  once 
attacked  is  ever  after  liable  to  its  recurrence,  the  same  circum- 
stance belongs  to  severe  intermittent  fevers.  Still  more  perplex- 
ing is  the  assumption  that  anemia  and  dropsy,  as  well  as  cancer, 
are  dependent  on  diathesis.  True  that  both  of  them  may  be 
attendant  symptoms  of  cancer ;  but  simple  anaemia  is  often  the 
consequence  of  starvation,  which  "  famine  fever  "  is  not,  and  in 
no  instance  does  dropsy  occur  except  as  a  symptom  of  some 
other  diseaBC,  though  it  may  be  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  in 
certain  cases  during  life  to  define  its  cause  with  certainty. 

Enough  has  surely  been  said  to  prove  how  utterly  impossible 
it  was  for  a  committee,  claiming  to  consist  of  educated  phy- 
sicians, to  adopt  the  scheme  followed  in  the  General  Register 
Office.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  lay  down  certain  principles 
for  their  own  guidance.  And  here  it  was  that  the  first  difficulty 
was  felt.  It  was  very  easy  to  draw  the  line,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, between  those  diseases  which  affected  certain  oi^ans, 
and  in  which  when  any  other  part  of  the  body  was  involved  it 
was  eo  only  as  a  consequence  of  the  primary  disorder,  and  those 
which  more  or  less  pervaded  the  whole  system,  and  in  wliich 
any  local  affection,  whether  essential  or  accidental,  was  due  to 
the  previous  existence  of  some  general  malady.  This  gave  the 
primary  distinction  between  general  and  local  diseases.  But 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  subdivide  the  general  diseases,  it 
was  found  that  so  many  points  of  contact  existed  among  them 
that  there  was  no  one  fact  that  could  be  predicated  of  any 
number  which  was  not  either  too  wide  in  its  comprehensiveness 
or  too  narrow  in  its  exclusiveness,  or  which  did  not  imply  a. 
theory  which  might  have  been  proved  to  be  true  of  certain 
members  of  the  group,  but  could  only  be  applied  theoretically  to 
the  remainder.  It  was  not  without  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion, and  repeated  discussion  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings, 
that  the  committee  felt  obliged  to  abandon  any  attempt  at  sub* 
division  beyond  that  of  arranging  under  two  sections  all  that 
ought  strictly  to  be  called  general  diseases.  It  was  further 
found  to  be  impossible  to  give  any  definition  of  either  section 
such  as  would  absolutely  embrace  the  whole  of  its  members, 
and  yet  serve  to  exclude  those  belonging  to  the  other  division, 
and  it  was  felt  that  the  medical  profession,  for  whom  the  work 
is  intended,  would  more  readily  form  a  conception  of  the 
dominant  character  of  each  class,  by  the  simple  enumeration  of 
its  constituent  numbers,  than  by  any  exposition  of  it  in  set 
terms.  In  the  preface  will  be  found  as  near  an  approach  as 
could  well  be  made  to  rendering  in  words  the  idea  which  is 
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readily  enough  conceived  of  the  dUtinctioii  between  the  two, 
when  the  prominent  features  of  the  more  important  members  of 
each  class  are  compared  together. 

Section  A  commences  with  what  are  called  the  specific  or 
miasmatic  feveis,  a  term  sufficiently  understood,  hut  far  from 
unobjectionable.  Next  to  these  are  ranged  the  malarious  fevers; 
theu  follow  epidemic  disorders  which  differ  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly from  the  previous  members  of  the  group ;  and  those 
febrile  affections  are  placed  last  which  are  either  solely  or  occa- 
sioDallr  excited  by  the  introduction  of  some  animal  matter  in  a 
state  of  change. 

In  section  B  will  he  found  the  two  typical  examples  of  con- 
stitutional disease,  scrofula  and  cancer ;  and  along  with  these 
are  ranged  all  those  forms  of  disordered  nutrition  in  which  the 
affection,  whether  localized  or  not,  has  a  tendency  to  invade 
more  organs  than  one  in  the  same  individual,  either  simulta- 
neously or  in  succession. 

A  few  examples  will  perhaps  serve  best  to  illustrate  the  course 
which  has  been  followed.  But  first  let  us  stay  for  a  moment  to  in- 
quire what  is  meant  by  terms  in  common  use, — pneumonic  typhus 
and  typhoid  pneumonia,  and  what  relation  they  have  to  each 
other  as  examples  of  general  or  local  diseases,  as  they  will  give 
us  a  clue  to  the  distinction  between  these  two  classes.  Both 
terms  imply  the  co-existence  of  two  states — local  inflammatory 
action  and  general  febrile  disturbance,  with  depressed  vitality; 
but  whereas  pneumonic  typhus  implies  that  pneumonia  is 
combined  with  epidemic,  communicable  typhus  fever,  typhoid 

Sneumonia  indicates  that  the  inflammatory  fever  of  pneumonia 
as  put  on  features  which  give  it  a  certain  resemblance  to 
typhus  while  it  is  still  not  typhus,  and  hence  not  communicable. 
And  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  the  nomenclature  the  term 
typhoid  as  applied  to  a  speciflc  fever  differing  from  typhus  has 
been  replaced  by  "  enteric,"  and  in  speaking  of  typhoid  pneu- 
monia we  employ  the  word  in  its  proper  signification  of  something 
"  like  typhus."  In  the  two  instances  just  given  we  flud  the 
contrast  strongly  brought  out  between  a  general  and  a  local 
disease,  although  in  their  first  aspect  they  are  wonderfully  alike. 
In  the  one  the  febrile  disburbance  is  a  consequence  of  the  in- 
flammation going  on  in  the  lung  tissue,  and  the  typhoid  state 
only  indicates  that  a  change  has  subsequently  taken  place  in 
the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  not  improbably  through 
the  medium  of  the  blood,  which  has  led  to  the  appearance  of 
symptoms  anali^ous  to  those  seen  in  typhus.  In  the  other  the 
febrile  disturbance  is  the  first  step  in  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
and  is  the  evidence  of  some  change  in  the  general  condition  of 
the  patient,  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  r^arding  as  effected 
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through  the  tnediuai  of  the  blood,  and  letdiug  od  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Bet  of  symptoms  known  to  ua  as  typhus  fever.  When 
pneumonia  occurs  as  part  of  this  disease  it  is  in  great  measuze 
accidental,  and  so  too  is  the  circumstance  that  in  some  cases  of 
pneumonia  the  inflammatory  fever  becomes  typhoid  in  character. 
It  is  not  meant  to  justify  these  terms,  or  to  say  they  are  the  best 
that  can  be  uaed ;  they  have  been  cited  simply  to  illustrate  the 
resemblances  and  the  differences  between  general  and  local 
diseases.  It  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  symptoms 
of  any  form  of  disease  must  have  reference  to  the  organs  affected 
by  it,  and  the  only  question  for  consideration  in  this  aspect  of 
the  case  is  whether  such  symptoms  iudicate  some  form  of  disease 
attacking  that  organ  primarily,  or  whether  the  affection  is  only 
secondary  to  some  other  malady.  An  analysis  of  all  the  symptoms 
present  may  lead  us  to  one  or  other  of  the  following  conclusions  :— 
1.  That  local  disease  of  one  organ  alone  exists. 

5.  That  the  local  affection  is  combined  with  general  sym^ 
toms,  which  do  not  indicate  any  general  disease. 

8.  That  with  oi  without  general  symptoms,  disease  is  not 
confined  to  one  organ,  but  a  combination  of  two  or  more  local 
diseases  is  present. 

4.  That  general  disease  has  resulted  from  the  previous  exist- 
ence of  some  local  ailment. 

6.  That  general  disease  exists  with  or  without  some  prominent 
local  symptom. 

6.  That  local  disease  has  been  engrafted  upon,  and  perhaps 
partljr  caused  by  the  general  disease,  though  essentially  distinct 
from  it. 

When  we  further  analyse  the  prominent  symptoms  met  with 
in  general  forms  of  disease,  we  fiud^ 

1.  That  they  are  either  variable  or. constant  in  their  site. 

Z.  That  their  presence  is  sometimes  almost  the  only  indi- 
cation of  the  existence  of  disease. 

3.  That  though  not  invariably  present,  some  one  particular'^ 
symptom  is  almost  an  essential  part  of  the  disease. 

4.  That  certain  symptoms  are  accidental,  but  when  present 
are  directly  due  to  the  disease  itself. 

Such  are  the  considerations  which  were  present  to  the  minds 
ot  those  who  framed  the  classes  among  which  diseases  have 
been  distributed  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians. It  is  true  that  occasionally  a  general  disease  seems  to 
be  entirely  localised  in  some  organ,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
tissues  free ;  and  sometimes  a  local  disease  presents  oharactera 
which  bring  it  into  dose  relation  to  general  diseases.  Practi- 
cally there  has  been  no  great  diffioulty  in  discriminftting  between 
the  two,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  when  in  tbta  respect 
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it  diffen  from  that  of  the  R«giitnr-Genenil,  it  will  commend 
itself  to  the  profeuion  at  large,  u  it  hae  been  frani«d  on  th« 
broadeit  basis  of  patholo^  and  experience,  and  witb  no  refci- 
enoe  to  theoretical  views. 

The  position  giveii  by  Dr.  Fair  to  diaiThaen  as  a  Eytnotic 
disease  depending  on  miasm  is  one  that  could  soareely  find 
support  among  physicians,  and  yet  there  are  certain  difiScuUies 
In  assigning  to  it  its  true  plac4.  It  is  clearly  in  many  cases 
only  a  provision  of  nature  to  get  rid  of  some  offending  material 
passed  on  from  the  stomach  in  such  a  form  that  it  cannot  be 
mada  availabU  for  proper  digestion  and  nutrition ;  the  bowel 
fluK  simply  washes  it  away.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
very  lai^e  class  of  cases  in  which  the  excessive  secretion  is  due 
to  some  condition  of  the  muoous  membrane,  the  evidence  of 
which  is  very  distinct  after  death.  In  neither  of  these  cases 
can  there  be  any  question  that  the  diarrhoea  is  dependent  upon 
local  causes.  Again,  an  attack  of  diarrhoea  may  occur  as  a 
consequence  of  exposure  to  heat  or  cold,  or  from  bodily  fear) 
and  though  in  these  cases  we  can  only  reason  from  analogy,  yet 
we  may  foirly  conclude  that  this  too  only  indicates  local  disorder 
of  a  transient  nature.  But  bowel-flux  is  also  one  of  the  great 
features  of  the  direst  plague  of  modem  days,  malignant  cholera  | 
and  it  has  been  observed,  that  concurrently  with  its  presence, 
there  is  a  widespread  prevalence  of  diarrhcea,  undistinguishable 
except  by  this  indication  from  the  most  ordinary  and  simplest 
form  of  the  disease.  It  is  also  a  well-Vnown  fact  that  during 
certain  seasons  diarrhoea  is  apt  to  prevail  almost  epidemically, 
and  when  it  does  so,  the  character  of  the  discharges  is  very  apt 
to  approximate  to  that  of  the  eastern  malady,  so  that  the  name 
of  summer  cholera  is  constantly  applied  to  it.  The  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  the  committee  seems  to  have  been  that  malignant 
oholera  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  miasmatic  diseases,  and 
that  the  diarriKBa  accompanying  its  presence,  in  so  far  as  it 
differs  from  the  ordinary  diarrhisa  of  the  same  season,  ought  to 
be  classed  as  choleraic  diarrhoea,  and  to  be  regarded  as  subordi- 
nate to  malignant  cholera;  that  summer  cholera,  though  not 
miasmatic,  is  something  different  from  a  mere  bowel  flux,  de- 
pendent on  local  conditions,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  disease 
afibcting  the  individual  in  his  entirety,  and  not  limited  to  the 
muoous  membrane  of  his  intestinal  canal  ]  in  fact,  that  it  Is  a 
general  and  not  a  local  disease:  and  finally,  that  all  other 
forms  of  bowel  flux  are  to  be  regarded  as  local  diseases.  The 
subject  is  one  about  which  it  is  impossible  to  dogmatise  at 
present,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  majority  of  cases  of 
diarrbma  are '-in  no  sense  miasmatic,  and  that  their  being 
placed  in  this  group  only  leads  to  confuii<m> 
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It  might,  perhaps,  hare  beeo  possible  to  have  defined  more 
clearly  the  limits  of  the  several  groups,  had  not  the  committee 
felt  that  their  recognition  really  depended  on  correct  diagnosis, 
and  that  any  attempt  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  patholt^  of 
the  disease  was  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  a  nomenclature.  In 
the  explanations  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  it  is  stated  that 
the  definitions  given  "have  been  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
identification  only,  not  as  explanations  of  the  phenomena  of 
disease."  Diarrhoea  serves,  perhaps,  better  than  any  other  dis- 
order to  illustrate  the  mode  in  which  diseases  have  been  classi- 
fied. It  is  to  be  regarded  as  being  either  a  symptom  of  some 
other  malady,  or  as  in  itself  the  only  ailment  under  which  the 
patient  is  labouring.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  name  is  in- 
cluded among  diseases  of  the  intestinal  canal,  for  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  in  the  nomenclature  the  ordinary  note  directing 
that  when  the  cause  of  the  afiection  is  known  it  should  be 
registered  under  the  primary  disease,  is  omitted  in  the  case  of 
diarrhoea.  This  seems  to  indicate  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  when  diarrhixa  occurs  as  a  symptom  or  a  complica- 
tion only  of  some  other  disease  it  ie  not  to  '\>e  registered  even  as 
a  secondary  affection.  In  the  presence  of  bowel  flux  we  have, 
therefore,  first  to  eliminate  all  those  cases  in  which  the  afiection 
is  symptomatic,  and  to  relegate  to  the  class  of  diarrhcea  only 
those  which  are  due  to  local  causes.  But  again  these  local 
affections  of  the  intestinal  canal  include  several  which  are  in 
themselves  sufficiently  definite  to  demand  separate  classification ; 
such,  for  example,  as  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
And  here  we  find  that  the  local  disease  may  be  due  to  several 
circumstances.  First,  in  enteric  fever,  we  find  an  example  of  a 
general  disease,  attended  with  a  necessary  localisation  in  the 
small  intestine.  Secondly,  it  occurs  in  the  progress  of  tubercular 
disease,  in  which  local  development  is  an  essential  element  of 
the  disorder,  but  the  position  of  the  scrofulous  deposit  is  more 
or  less  accidental.  Thirdly,  the  ulceration  may  be  a  purely 
local  affection. 

These  three  varieties  give  us  a  very  clear  idea  of  the 
distinctions  drawn  by  the  committee  between  the  three  great 
divisions  of  disease,  viz.,  the  two  sections  of  general  diseases 
and  local  diseases.  In  the  first,  taking  into  consideration  the 
mode  of  origin  and  propagation  of  the  fever,  and  the  general 
symptoms  which  accompany  its  progress,  we  feel  no  hesitation 
in  assuming  that  ulceration  of  the  intestine  is  only  one  among 
a  number  of  phenomena  which  serve  to  mark  this  as  a  different 
form  of  fever  from  any  other,  but  that  the  disease  itself  is  one 
affecting  the  whole  individual.  We  believe  that  it  is  brought 
about  by  blood-change,  and  if  we  had  regard  only  to  those 
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presentiDg  eimilar  pheoomena,  there  would  have  been  no  diffi- 
culty in  grouping  such  dieeases  together  under  one  head, 
although  the  local  development  of  each  he  different,  o<3curring, 
for  example,  in  the  throat  in  scarlet  fever,  in  the  small  intestine 
in  enteric  fever,  to  say  nothing  of  the  differences  in  the  cutaneous 
affections  in  each.  But  when  it  is  found  that  other  diseases 
originate  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  and  yet  present  during 
their  continuance  a  series  of  phenomena  wholly  dissimilar,  the 
impossibility  of  the  formation  of  such  groups  becomes  apparent. 
For  example,  no  one  doubts  that  hooping  cough  is  propagated 
by  infection,  and  belongs  to  epidemic  diseases,  and  yet  its 
symptoms  may  be  occasionally  reduced  to  those  belonging  only 
to  its  local  development,  and  the  febrile  symptoms  of  blood- 
change  become  imperceptible.  That  it  is  not  a  local  malady  is 
certam,  that  it  is  epidemic  is  equally  clear,  and  yet  it  cannot  be 
classed  as  a  fever.  It  was  consequently  found  to  be  almost  an 
unavoidable  necessity  to  group  together  in  one  section  without 
subdivision  those  general  diseases  which  occupy  the  first  few 
pages  of  the  nomenclature. 

The  ulceration  of  the  intestines,  which  accompanies  tubercle, 
is  equally  part  of  a  general  disease,  hut  its  character  is  wholly 
dissimilar ;  it  presents  none  of  the  peculiarities  of  epidemic  and 
infectious  diseases,  and  though  there  must  be  blood  change 
prior  to  the  deposit  of  scrofulous  matter  in  any  organ,  it  does 
not  reveal  itself  by  symptoms  upon  which  we  can  positively 
rely  until  the  local  development  has  taken  place.  And  further, 
the  local  affection  may  be  limited  to  one  organ,  or  may  be  de- 
veloped in  several  at  the  same  time,  or  in  succession,  no  one  of 
them  being  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  disease.  With  one 
or  two  exceptions,  this  combination  of  constitutional  disturbance 
and  local  development  is  true  of  all  the  affections  which  form 
the  second  section  of  general  diseases.  Diabetes,  antemia, 
chlorosis,  and  dropsy,  when  its  cause  cannot  be  ascertained, 
have  been  also  placed  in  this  class,  because  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  refer  them  to  the  very  varied  local  diseases  which  give 
rise  to  their  presence. 

By  the  term  ulceration  of  the  intestines,  among  intestinal 
diseases,  is  meant  a  distinct  local  lesion,  which,  whatever  may 
have  been  its  origin,  is,  at  the  time  of  observation,  not  neces- 
sarily associated  with  any  other  form  of  disease.  It  consequently 
finds  its  place  there  only,  and  it  is  not  repeated  either  as  the 
result  of  tubercle,  or  as  the  concomitant  of  fever ;  it  is  no  longer 
the  symptom  of  some  general  disease,  but  is  itself  the  circum- 
stance which  diagnosis  nas  to  recognise  and  nosology  to  classify. 
The  nomenclature  takes  no  note  of  causation,  it  deals  only  with 
the  patholi^ical  fact.     The  arrangement  is  really  in  its  main 
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features  aDatonucol,  tlie  o^ftu  are  viewed  aa  portions  of  tissue, 
vhioh  hav«  dstiated  from  the  healthT^  standard. 

In  a  rude  inann«r,  general  diseases  tnay  be  classed  as  tbe  first 
Motion  of  local  diseases,  the  blood  itself  being  regaided  as  the 
organ  afieo ted.  To  such  a  proposition  no  doubt  many  ohjeotions 
at  once  ocqut,  and  therefore  the  committee  de<;idt:i4  wisel;  in 
not  attempting  to  form  two  ol«ss<>«  of  acute  and  ohronio  blood- 
diaeaaea,  as  is  SO  often  done.  The  poaition  of  the  maUrious 
fevers  with  reference  to  blood  change  is  so  little  unrler&tood  that 
they  would  alone  have  formed  an  insuperable  difficult;;  they, 
as  well  as  many  other  mflmben  of  both  sections,  though  cleaily 
separated  from  the  local  diseases  which  foUow,  could  not  have 
bean  grouped  together  in  any  classes  or  orders  defined  in  such 
a  manner.  It  is  only  by  the  extreme  comprehensivenOM  of  the 
classes  adopted  by  the  committee  that  anything  liko  wianlmity 
was  at  all  attainable. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  considerable  number  of  synonynM 
has  been  given,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  elearly  under- 
stood that  their  introduction  is  not  intended  to  sanctitoi  their 
employment ;  but  that  in  the  regiatrntion  of  disease,  whenever 
they  occQT,  they  are  always  to  be  rendered  into  th9  correspond* 
ing  term  sanctioned  by  the  College.  The  oommitteo  bad  a 
twofold  object  in  mentioning  them.  First,  there  are  aeveml 
diseases  which  are  commonly  designated  by  an  objectionable 
name,  and  when  a  preferable  term  oould  he  fouad,  the  other 
has  been  given  aa  a  synonym  to  indicate  thai;  exactly  the  same 
disease  was  meant  by  the  new  name,  which  had  been  long  fa- 
miliar to  all  under  its  old  appellation,  A  good  insUnce  of  such 
8  change  is  found  in  the  substitution  of  "«Bteric"for"typhoiid" 
fever.  Secondly,  the  enumeration  of  synonyms  in  common  WW 
seemed  likely  in  many  cases  to  gire  precision  to  the  tenn 
adopted  by  the  oammittce,  and  iq  many  instances  served  (o 
identify  it,  and  obviated  the  necessity  for  giving  a  iJefinitioD,  a 
matter  always  of  considerable  di$cuUy>  and  pometimea  almost 
impossible  in  the  compass  of  a  few  words,  such  as  seemed  suit- 
able for  a  nomenclature  of  disease.  As  an  instance  of  auch  W 
employment  of  synonyms,  may  be  cited  thq  aitbdiviaiona  of 
Bright's  disease,  where  a  definition  of  the  generic  name  having 
bean  given  to  avoid  misappreheniion,  the  simple  addition  of  the 
names  applied  by  different  obaerrers  to  each  form  of  the  diWKAe 
seemed  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  identification. 

Having  thus  considered  the  general  scheme  a*  it  developed 
itaclf  gradually  in  the  committee,  let  U9  now  take  into  QOnti- 
deration  some  of  the  details. 

In  section  A  it  will  be  obefrved  that  the  v»neties  of  smiiU' 
poz  are  much   mora  elaborated  than   thqge   o(  other  siiniU'' 
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diseases.  This  lias  been  done  chieflj  to  meet  the  wuiils  of 
public  institutions  for  the  treatmeot  of  smallpox.  For  the 
same  reason  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  those  of  the  female 
organs  of  generation,  are  given  in  a  later  part  of  the  work  at 
considerable  length.  It  was  thought  desirable  that  the  nomen* 
clature  should  be  made  sufficient  for  the  uses  of  such  special 
hospitals  as  are  generally  recognised,  in  order  that  they  might 
not  be  prevented  from  adopting  a  uniform  classification  by 
finding  the  official  list  inadequate  for  their  requirements. 
Varieties  may  be  introduced  under  any  beading  by  persons 
using  the  nomenclature,  and  with  those  few  exceptions  it  was 
deemed  sufficient  by  the  committee  to  insert  only  one  or  two 
of  the  more  prominent,  leaving  it  to  individuals  engaged  in  the 
study  of  any  particular  form  of  disease  to  add  such  others  ns 
they  think  desirable. 

Only  the  more  determinate  forms  of  disease  known  in  the 
tropics  have  been  introduced ;  a  better  acquainlnncc  with  their 
pathology  seems  to  show  that  the  majority  of  them  have  their 
analogues  in  temperate  regions,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
ultimately  they  may  all  be  classed  simply  as  varieties  of  known 
diseases.  The  committee  had  the  assistance  of  the  representa- 
tive of  the  army  medical  department  in  the  consideration  of  this 
question,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  hands  of  intelligent  army 
surgeons  the  nomenclature  may  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  more 
careful  and  correct  enumeration  of  tropical  fevers  and  blood- 
diseases.  It  was  with  this  view  that  the  definitions  of  yellow 
fever  and  remittent  fever  are  given  at  some  length,  hut  through- 
out this  section  the  definitions  are  more  numerous  and  more 
detailed  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  book. 

In  section  B  the  varieties  of  rheumatism  have  obtained  some 
prominence  in  consequence  of  its  relation  to  disease  of  the  heart. 
The  term  rheumatic  gout  has  been  omitted.  It  is  regarded  by 
the  most  competent  observers  as  one  conveying  altogether  an 
erroneous  impression  of  disease ;  and  it  has  not  been  mentioned 
as  a  synonym,  because  it  was  found  that  scarcely  any  two 
members  of  the  committee  were  in  the  habit  of  hearing  it  applied 
to  the  same  form  of  affection. 

At  p.  15  will  be  found  a  list  which  is  intended  to  apply  to  all 
local  manifestations  of  constitutional  diseases.  There  is  no 
reason  why  this  should  be  preferred  to  any  other  arrangement 
beyond  that  which  is  after  nil  really  Ihe  chief  value  of  classifica- 
tion, viz.,  uniformity.  The  list  is  uniform  with  the  classification 
of  looal  diseases  in  the  nomenclature,  and  this  ^ain  is  in 
harmony  with  that  of  the  registrar-general.  To  tho£e  who  do 
not  study  the  book  with  care,  the  occurrence  of  a  list  of  non- 
malignant  growths  in  a  section  of  general  diseases  is  liable  lo 
88.— XLir.  M 
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cause  coDfusion.  They  are  in  no  respect  constitutional  in  the 
sense  in  which  cancer  is  constitutional,  and  do  not  belong  in 
any  way  to  this  section.  The  attentive  reader  will  observe  that 
no  number  is  attached  to  them,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
circumstance  precedes  the  list.  Of  late  years  much  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  subject  of  tumours,  and  an  attempt  is  here 
made  to  give  a  complete  summary  of  the  varieties  which  have 
been  estabHshed  up  to  the  present  time.  In  all  cases  they  are 
to  be  regarded  as  local  diseases,  and  classed  under  the  organ  in 
which  they  happen  to  exist. 

The  several  lists  of  local  diseases  are  formed  of  groups  belong- 
ing to  the  several  systems  of  organs,  the  nervous,  vascular,  respi- 
ratory, digestive,  &e.  They  are  prefaced  by  an  arrangement  of 
local  diseases  applicable  to  each  group,  however  minute ;  and 
while  it  does  not  claim  to  be  the  best  possible  order  in  which 
the  various  forms  of  local  disease  can  be  enumerated,  it  will 
doubtless  be  regarded  as  tolerably  exhaustive.  It  is  simply  a 
scheme  by  which  the  committee  thought  uniformity  in  classi- 
fication might  be  readily  maintained,  while  it  obviated  the 
chance  of  important  afiections  being  omitted.  In  addition  to 
this,  in  its  pnncipal  outlines  it  does  not  differ  materially  from 
the  sequence  in  which  diseases  are  practically  enumerated  in 
the  local  classes  adopted  by  the  Registrar-General,  and  it  serves 
to  point  out  the  exact  place  in  which  any  disease  should  be 
introduced  which  may  have  been  omitted  either  purposely  or 
accidenuUy  by  the  committee. 

The  grouping  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  is  attended 
with  considerable  difficulty.  The  close  harmony  existing 
between  the  various  parts  of  the  system,  renders  it  impossible 
in  some  instances  to  define  the  exact  seat  of  a  disease,  and  to 
determine  in  which  of  them  its  symptoms  are  primary  or 
secondary.  In  other  cases,  although  the  disease  is  known  to 
belong  to  the  common  centre,  yet  the  loss  or  alteration  of 
nervous  susceptibility  may  be  easily  ascertained  and  classified, 
while  there  is  no  means  of  determining  with  any  certainty  the 
character  of  the  deep-seated  disease  on  which  the  nervous  aSeC' 
tion  depends.  The  first  three  groups  are  therefore  formed  of 
pathological  conditions,  which  have  been  severally  recognised 
in  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord  and  the  nerves,  though  many  of 
them  are  such  as  can  barely  be  guessed  at  during  life.  These 
are  followed  by  the  various  forms  of  paralysis,  which  are  only 
admitted  into  the  nomenclature  because  of  the  extreme  difficulty 
which  often  arises  in  attempting  to  define  their  cause.  The 
next  group  consists  of  "functional  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,"  a  term  employed  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense  to 
embrace  all  affections  of  which  the  cause  is  either  undefined  or 
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variable,  whethei  its  probable  seat  be  tbe  biain,  the  cord,  or  the 
nerves.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  la  of  a  rather  heterogenous 
character,  when  it  includes  under  the  same  head  such  discordant 
elements  as  hydrophobia,  epilepsy,  and  neuralgia.  We  may 
hope  that  at  some  not  very  distant  period,  greater  precision  in 
classifying  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  attained,  but 
for  the  present,  in  the  absence  of  any  pathological  indication,  uo 
other  course  seemed  possible. 

The  last  group  consists  of  what  are  called  "  disorders  of  the 
intellect."  The  conditions  included  under  this  head  are  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  and  easily  recognised,  although  patho- 
logy has  hitherto  failed  in  giving  any  distinct  explanation  of 
their  relation  to  disease  of  the  brain.  The  place  here  assigned 
to  them  is  in  conformity  with  the  general  belief  of  alienists, 
that  the  mental  conditioa  is  due  to  the  state  of  the  brain, 
although  it  has  been  impossible  hitherto  to  associate  it  with 
any  special  lesion.  The  classificatioD  adopted  was  framed  in 
conjunction  with  two  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  and  it 
was  thought  desirable  to  reduce  the  number  of  recognised 
varieties  to  a  minimum,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  to  which 
subdivision  has  been  already  carried,  and  it  was  thought  best  to 
leave  to  each  individual  the  determination  of  the  extent  to  which 
he  would  break  up  the  classes  accepted  by  the  College  into 
subordinate  varieties. 

.  The  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  are  most  naturally  fol- 
lowed by  those  of  the  special  senses,  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the 
nose.  The  list  of  diseases  of  the  eye  has  been  greatly  elabo- 
rated, as  already  mentioned,  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  an 
ophthalmic  hospital.  They  are  regarded  by  most  persons  as 
surgical  diseases,  and  are  generally  treated  by  ophthalmic 
surgeons.  At  first  sight  it  may  appear  that  the  College  of" 
Physicians  departed  from  their  proper  functions,  and  assumed 
to  themselves  a  duty,  which  would  have  been  much  better  dis- 
charged by  others,  when  they  attempted  to  prepare  a  classifi- 
cation for  the  use  of  ophthalmic  hospitals.  A  little  consideration 
will  show  that  the  distinction  Is  purely  arbitrary,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  folly  to  attempt  to  divide  diseases  into  medical 
and  surgical.  The  nomenclature,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  practical 
value,  must  contain  the  name  of  every  known  disease,  or,  at 
least,  must  adapt  itself  for  the  reception  and  classification  of  all, 
quite  independently  of  any  separation  which  may  have  been 
adopted  by  various  sections  of  the  profession  for  mutual  conve- 
nience. Hence  it  was  only  ne-cessary,  after  an  arrangement  of 
local  diseases  had  been  agreed  upon,  to  obtain  a  list  from  the 
hospitals  of  the  varieties  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  dis- 
tinguishing and  recording,  and  place  them  in  the  order  already 
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Agreed  upon.  The  care  of  arranging  such  a  list  for  the  com- 
mittee devolved,  indeed,  on  two  surgical  members,  but  the 
acheme  was  discussed  by  the  whole  committee,  and  each 
member  is  more  or  lees  responsible  for  its  adoption. 

The  very  same  principle  applies  to  the  diseases  of  the  jaws, 
which  are,  pethaps,  unnecessarily  elaborated  to  suit  the  con- 
venience  of  dental  surgeons,  two  of  whom  attended  to  repre- 
sent that  section  of  the  medical  profession,  when  the  subject 
was  under  discussion.  It  was  also  felt  that  the  diseases  of  each 
organ  would  be  very  imperfectly  represented  if  its  injuries 
were  aot  enumerated ;  but  it  was  found  better  to  place  them  in 
a  section  by  themselves,  because  in  most  instances  the  region  in 
which  the  injury  occurs  does  not  correspond  exactly  to  the 
orgqn  which  is  the  seat  of  some  local  disease,  especially  when  a 
whole  system  is  included  under  one  head,  while  in  truth  it  ex- 
tends to  everyregion  of  the  body.  Injuries  are  regional  j  diseases, 
though  local,  are  necessarily  more  or  less  systemic  in  their 
classification. 

The  next  group  is  formed  of  diseases  of  the  circulatory 
system,  in  connection  with  which  stand  the  diseases  of  the  ab- 
sorbents or  lymphatics,  with  their  glands,  and  also  those  of  the 
ductless  glands.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  take  the  diseases 
of  the  nostrils  along  with  those  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages, 
while  affections  of  the  mouth  are  grouped  with  those  of  the 
digestive  system.  These  two  form  the  two  next  groups  of 
disease,  the  latter,  including  the  whole  of  the  abdominal  organs, 
with  tlie  exception  of  those  belonging  to  the  urinary  and  tlie 
generative  system,  which  have  been  kept  distinct,  so  fur  as  it 
was  possible  to  do  so. 

It  was  not  without  some  hesitation  that  the  name  Bright's 
disease  was  selected  as  a  generic  term  to  include  certain  mrnis 
of  kidney  disease,  which  all  have  some  well-marked  features  in 
common,  though  separated  from  each  other  by  very  broad  lines 
of  distinction. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  great  discoverer  of  kidney  disease, 
whose  name  has  been  thus  employed,  formed  an  erroneous  con- 
ception of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  diseases  to  which  he 
gave  so  much  attention.  But  though  modern  pathology  has 
pointed  out  liis  error,  it  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  tracing  the 
whole  pr<^es8  of  the  disease  with  any  certainty.  It  is  not 
meant  to  revert  to  Dr.  Bright's  views  in  preference  to  those  of 
more  recent  observers,  hut  to  indicate  that  there  is  some  relation 
between  the  diseases,  of  which  four  distinct  varieties  at  the  least 
should  bo  discriminated  from  each  other.  The  only  other  term 
of  general  application  is  albuminuria,  but  while  in  some  cases  of 
chronic  disease  the  presence  of  albumen  may  from  time  to  time 
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escape  detection,  it  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  urine  when  it  is 
not  dependent  on  disease  of  the  secreting  oi^n  at  all,  but  is 
merely  derived  from  an  admixture  of  blood  or  pus  in  some  other 
part  of  the  apparatus.  It  was  therefore  thougnt  best  to  employ 
the  name  which  ia  in  such  constant  use  on  the  continent, 
though  less  frequently  employed  among  ourselves,  because  it 
i-eferred  to  the  existence  of  disease  and  not  merely  to  the 
presence  of  the  symptom,  A  definition  is  appended  to  the 
generic  name,  in  order  that  it  might  be  understood  that  all  the 
various  forms  of  degeneration  of  the  kidney  should  find  their 
])lHce  Iiere,  and  that  the  name  was  not  limited  to  one  or  two 
varieties.  In  the  subordinate  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
felt  that  the  enumeration  of  tlie  synonyms  by  wiiich  each  form 
was  mentioned  by  various  observers,  would  better  serve  to  dis- 
criminate them  than  any  definition  in  the  present  state  of  patho- 
logical knowledge  and  experience. 

A  very  large  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  diseases  of  the 
female  generative  organs.  This  was  felt  to  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, both  in  consequence  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
diseases  in  themselves,  and  also  because  there  is  no  department 
of  practice  more  clearly  separated  from  that  of  the  physician  or 
surj^eon  than  those  connected  with  childbirth;  and  by  impli- 
cation as  well  as  by  actual  practice,  all  the  afiections  of  the 
female  generative  organs  follow  the  same  custom.  They  have 
been  divided  into  four  chief  classes :  diseases  of  the  unimpreg- 
nnled  state;  afiectious  connected  with  pregnancy;  afiections 
connected  with  parturition;  and  those  consequent  on  parturi- 
tion. 

By  the  last  is  meant  those  conditions  which  are  the  imme- 
diate consequences  of  childbirth,  while  the  female  may  still 
be  regarded  as  in  the  parturient  state.  The  lasting  efiects  of 
parturition,  though  sometimes  traceable  from  the  very  period 
when  the  passage  of  the  child  has  caused  some  damage  to  the 
or^niis,  will  be  found  mostly  in  the  first  class,  as  they  are  not 
necessarily  due  to  this  cause. 

Among  the  afiections  connected  with  pregnancy  a  list  of 
disorders  is  inserted,  to  which  no  numbers  have  been  prefixed, 
because  they  have  no  direct  connec'tion  wilh  the  generative 
system.  They  are  merely  symptomatic  and  secondary,  and 
belong  to  other  systems  of  organs,  to  which  they  would  natu- 
rally be  referred  if  their  importance  were  such  as  to  require 
special  enumeration.  They  derive  their  special  interest  from 
the  fact  of  their  association  with  the  pueriwral  state,  and  are 
more  or  less  to  be  regarded  as  indications  of  pregnancy. 

No  system  of  cutaneous  diseases  was  found  to  be  sufficiently 
accurate,  or  so  generally  received  as  to  suit  the  purpose  of  ilie 
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committee.  It  was  considered  that  the  most  prudent  course 
was,  to  make  the  list  as  complete  and  comprenensive  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  test  satisfied  with  placing  in  juxtaposition  those 
usually  classed  in  various  sections,  without  defining  in  set  terms 
the  characters  by  which  each  sub-division  is  to  be  recognised. 
They  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  follow  in  a  general 
manner  the  classification  of  the  best  authors,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  papular,  squamous,  vesicular,  pustular,  and  other 
groups,  have  been  in  fact,  though  not  in  name,  adopted  by  the 
committee.  The  remainder  of  the  list  is  meant  to  follow  aa 
closely  as  was  practicable  the  arrangement  of  local  diseases 
given  at  p.  29. 

A  list  of  injuries,  general  and  local,  concludes  the  nomen- 
clature. It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  tlie  reasons  already 
given  for  the  intioduction  of  this  section.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  add  that  it  has  been  framed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
ample  room  for  the  addition  of  any  injury  which  has  not  been 
enumerated.  On  examination,  it  is  believed  that  the  list  wilt 
be  found  tolerably  exhaustive. 

An  appendix  is  given  in  which  are  placed  lists  of  surgical 
operations,  of  human  parasites,  and  of  congenital  malformationR. 
Keference  to  each  of  these  classes  must  constantly  be  made  by 
any  one  compiling  a  register  of  disease,  and  it  was  thought 
that  uniformity  of  description  would  be  best  ensured  by  adding 
to  the  nomenclature  a  complete  list  of  each. 


77te  Annual  Museum  of  the   British  Medical  Association. 
Oxford,  1868,  and  Leeds,  1869. 

The  meetings  of  the  British  Medical  Association  have  of  late 
years  increased  greatly  in  importance.  They  have  been  largely 
attended,  and  by  many  of  the  best  workers  in  the  profession. 
Their  social  attractions,  although  still  large,  have  admitted 
those  of  Ecience  into  something  more  like  equal  competition 
than  was  at  one  time  the  case.  The  subdivision  of  the 
work  into  various  appropriate  sections,  so  as  to  allow  several 
meetings  to  take  place  at  the  same  time,  and  enable  attenders 
to  select  the  papers  most  interesting  to  themselves,  has  proved 
a  great  help  to  real  business.  Even  the  conversaziones  have 
been  utilised,  and  several  of  the  most  interesting  communica- 
lioiis  of  the  year,  both  at  Oxford  and  at  Leeds,  wero  made  on 
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theee  occasions.  We  refer  especially  to  Professor  Marey'a,  at 
Oxford,  on  the  sphygmograph,  and  to  Mr.  Tuffen  West's,  at 
Leeds,  on  the  crypt<^ams  which  attack  healthy  plants,  and 
their  correlations  with  those  which  attack  the  human  skin. 

Some  of  the  discussions  at  the  recent  meetings  have  been  of 
great  interest,  and  have  been  sustained  with  an  energy  which 
was  restricted  only  by  the  time  which  could  be  allowed.  In 
particular,  we  may  note  those  on  hospital  construction  and  on 
hospital  evils,  at  I^eds,  as  likely  to  have  done  much  real  good  in 
clearing  the  ideas  of  the  profession  on  these  important  subjects. 

We  hope  to  see  these  meetings  become  of  yet  greater  value 
and  importance.  They  possess  certain  facilities  for  some  kinds 
of  scientific  work  which  are  not  afforded  to  the  same  extent 
even  by  our  largest  metropolitan  societies.  In  the  first  place, 
the  number  of  those  who  attend  them  is  large,  and  all  are 
for  the  time  completely  at  leisure.  The  subject  of  a  discussion 
in  one  of  the  sections  is  the  subject  of  conversation  in  private 
nfEerwards,  and  may  probably  be  taken  up  again  at  another 
meeting.  Those  who  meet  are  comparatively  strangers  to  each 
other  and  free  to  express  their  opinions  openly,  and  those 
opinions  have  been  formed  by  observation  in  very  different  and 
distant  spheres,  and  often  under  the  helpful  influence  of  very 
different  tendencies  of  thought.  We  may  add  that  the  meetings 
attract,  not  only  the  leaders  of  the  profession  from  London, 
Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  and  many  a  provincial  metropolis, 
but  are  not  unfrequently  attended  by  foreign  confreres,  and 
occasionally  by  scientific  men  not  members  of  the  profession. 

Our  object  in  these  introductory  remarks  is  to  prepare  the 
way  for  a  notice  of  a  new  feature  which  was  introduced  at 
Oxford  and  repeated  at  Leeds,  and  which,  from  its  success, 
will  no  doubt  become  a  constant  one.  We  allude  to  the 
formation  of  an  Annual  Museum  or  Exhibition  for  the 
display  of  new  instruments,  new  books,  designs  for  hospitals 
or  sick-room  use,  pathological  preparations,  drawings,  photo- 
graphs, casts,  &c.  i  in  fact,  for  anything  having  reference  to 
professional  progress  which  can  be  made  by  the  help  of  an 
explanatory  label  to  tell  its  own  tale. 

In  passing,  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  the 
word  museum  is  not  the  most  fortunate,  since  it  implies  some- 
thing representing  rather  the  past  than  the  present,  and  that  it 
might  be  conveniently  substituted  by  that  of  exhibition,  which 
would  certainly  sound  more  attractive. 

We  have  watched  the  two  experiments  which  have  been  made 
with  much  interest,  and  shall  now  endeavour  to  give  some  brief 
account  of  them. 

The  Oxford  collection  was,  we  believe,  got  up  very  hurriedly, 
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the  Association  having  only  determined  on  the  plnn  about  a 
fortnight  before  its  execution.  The  lOom  allotted  to  it  was  also 
inconveniently  small,  and  was  nt  a  distance  from  the  meeting^i. 
It  contained,  nevertheless,  some  very  interesting  objects. 

The  collection  of  drawings,  most  of  them  coloured  to  nature, 
was  extensive,  many  of  them  unusually  good.  We  may  parti- 
cularly mention — 

A  series  of  drawings  showing  syphilitic  deposits  in  internal 
viscera  (liver,  &c.),  exhibited  by  Dr.  Weber,  These  were  very 
instructive,  and  especially  in  contrast  with  another  shown  by 
Dr.  Hu<;hlings  Jackson  from  the  London  Hospital  Museum,  and 
illustrating  the  same  pathological  condition. 

A  number  of  drawings  exhibiting  aneurysms  of  the  heart  at 
various  Stages  of  their  formation,  were  shown  by  Dr.  Peacock. 

A  portrait  of  a  boy,  the  subject  of  Morphoea  lardacea  (Addi- 
son's keloid),  which  was  sent  by  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  attracted 
much  attention.  It  showed  the  diseased  condition  abruptly 
limited  to  one  side  of  the  face.  A  line  extended  vertically  down 
the  forehead,  nose,  lips,  aiid  chin,  and  all  on  one  half  of  the  face 
was  atrophied  (scleriasis  cutis),  whilst  the  other  side  was  quite 
healthy.  The  great  value  of  such  an  Exhibition  as  this  was  well 
demonstrated  in  this  instance.  Side  by  side  with  Mr.  Wilson's 
portrait  was  placed  another,  brought  by  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
showing  the  same  exceedingly  rare  disease,  and  showing  abo 
precisely  the  same  peculiarity,  exact  limitation  to  one  vertical 
half  of  the  face.  No  one,  looking  at  the  two  portraits,  could  fail 
to  feel  convinced  that  this  coiocidence  was  no  matter  of  acci- 
dent.  The  inference  that  the  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
skin  is  secondary  and  due  to  change  in  nerve  trunks  (in  this 
instance  the  fifth  nerve),  would  seem  warranted ;  and  thus  a 
very  important  step  is  more  than  half  taken  in  our  know- 
ledge of  tlie  pathology  of  this  very  curious  malady.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  exhibited  also  two  excellent  wax  models  (by  Tuson) 
from  patients  sufferiiio;  from  the  same  disease.  In  oue  a  single 
patch  existed  on  a  girl's  shoulder  (scapular  region),  and  in  the 
other  the  right  leg  of  a  young  child  showed  patches  from  the  hip 
to  the  ankle  and  toes,  the  growth  of  the  limb  having  also  been 
arrested.  Both  illustrated  the  non-symmetry  of  the  disease, 
and  thus  favoured  the  suggestion  which  the  two  half-faces  just 
mentioned  so  unmistakably  implied. 

A  splendid  collection  of  coloured  drawings,  by  Dr.  Tiirck, 
showing  diseases  of  the  larynx,  some  of  them  executed  by  aid 
of  the  laryngoscope,  and  others  taken  after  the  post-mortem 
removal  of  the  specimens,  was  shown  by  Dr.  Morell  Mackenzie. 
Mr.  Hinton  exhibited  an  extensive  series  of  drawings  of  the 
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human  tympanum,  &<:.,  in  various  stages  of  disease,  as  seen 
by  the  otoscope. 

A  group  of  drawings,  &c.|  illustrating  the  eruption  which, 
under  the  name  ot Herpes  frontalia  seu  ophthalmicus,  or  Shingles 
of  the  forehead,  has  recently  attracted  much  attention,  was  also 
of  great  value.  The  delineations  were  from  various  sources — 
a  lithograph  of  Professor  Boeck's,  a  photograph  of  Mr.  Bow- 
man's, the  New  Sydenham  Society  s  portrait,  and  several 
supplied  by  Mr.  Hutchinson ; — and,  placed  together  as  they 
were,  an  opportunity  was  afforded  for  studying  the  features  of 
the  disease  such  as  could  have  been  had  nowhere  else. 

The  same  remark  might  be  made  respecting  Mollusc um 
contagiosum,.  MoUuscum  fibrosum,  the  eruptions  caused  by 
pedicnli  (pedicularia),  some  of  the  rare  forms  of  Eythema,  and 
several  other  skin  diseases,  which  were  illustrated  by  beautiful 
drawings. 

A  group  of  wax  casts,  by  Tuson,  the  accuracy  of  which  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  surpass,  illustrated  Scabies 
Psoriasis  plantaris.  Morphea,  and  Lichen  comutum. 

The  late  Dr.  Maurice  Collis,  of  Dublin,  showed  a  collection  of 
photogrnplis,  taken  before  and  after  operations  for  hare-lip; 
and  a  second  series  from  patients  the  subjects  of  tumours  of 
the  upper  jaw.  With  the  latter  were  also  some  casts  and 
specimens. 

Mr.  Vincent  Jackson,  of  Wolverhampton,  showed  drawings, 
&c.,  from  an  important  case  of  tumour  of  the  shoulder. 

Several  of  our  leading  instrument  makers  exhibited  nume- 
rous improvements  in  their  branch  of  art,  and  amongst  these 
Mr.  Ferguson,  Krolme,  and  Seseman,  and  Meyer,  and  Meltzer 
were  especially  to  be  noticed.  Wooden  legs  and  similar  con- 
trivances were  well  represented ;  and  the  ingenious  contrivances 
for  the  adaptation  of  artificial  palates,  which  are  going  far  to 
supersede  staphylography,  were  well  illustrated  by  casts,  &c., 
brought  by  Mr.  Sercombe. 

Amongst  the  inventors  of  the  new  or  modified  instruments 
which  were  shown  were  Mr,  Thomas  Smith,  lithotomy  instru- 
mcnts,  mouth-opener,  &c.  ;  Mr.  Teevan,  lithotomy  instruments, 
bougies,  &c. ;  Dr.  John  W.  Ogle,  various ;  Ur.  Richardson  and  Mr. 
Gay,  Npray  producers ;  Mr.  Hutchinson,  lithotomy  instruments 
and  a  new  measure  for  Iractures,  &c. 

Amongst  the  pathological  preparations,  which  were,  for 
obvious  reasons,  not  very  numerous,  were  some  of  great 
interest.  We  may  mention  an  adult  skull,  perforated  by  a  stab 
with  a  pocket-knife  (Mr.  Curling) ;  and  a  base  of  skull  fractured 
by  the  articular  process  of  the  lower  jaw  (Mr,  Waren  Tay). 
A  liirge  artificial  tooth  plate,  with  projecting  angles  and  several 
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teeth  iQ  place,  wbich  hud  been  ewHllowed  during  sleep,  aud 
afterwards  safely  voided  per  anum,  offered  a  lesson  of  much 
value  to  all  who  may  in  the  future  have  to  advise  in  similar 
accidents. 

The  recent  acquisitions  of  medical  literature  were  well  repre- 
sented by  series  of  new  books  exhibited  by  their  respective 
publishers. 

It  is  not  OUT  present  object  to  attempt  any  sort  of  catalogue 
of  the  contents  cither  of  the  first  or  second  Exhibitions.  We 
wish  merely  to  allow  our  readers  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
the  extent  and  kind  of  usefulness  to  which  such  a  "  Museum" 
is  capable  of  being  put.  We  have  said  that  the  first  Exhibition 
was  got  together  at  short  notice  and  hurriedly,  and  that  it  had 
to  encounter  several  disadvantages  as  to  want  of  room,  &c. 
We  cannot  praise  the  Association  for  its  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  second.  The  Leeds  Committee  did  all  in  their 
power,  and  took  care  to  provide  good  rooms  and  every  con- 
venience. There  were  indications,  however,  that  the  burden  of 
the  vrork  had  been  too  much  left  on  their  shoulders.  The  number 
of  specimens  selected  from  the  Leeds  Hospital  Museum  sug- 
gested ominously  that  it  had  been  found  needful  to  fill  up  space. 
Many  of  the  objects  shown,  contrary  to  an  express  and  ex- 
cellent rule,  had  no  adequate  desciiptions  appended  to  them. 
If  the  Association  wishes  its  undertaking  to  really  prosper,  it 
ought  to  take  means  to  have  each  succeeding  exhibitiou  larger 
and  better  than  its  predecessor ;  and  to  do  this  a  central  com- 
mittee, a  liberal  distribution  of  circulars  in  good  time,  and  the 
appointment  of  n  paid  curator  to  write  labels,  arrange  objects, 
and  keep  a  catalc^ue,  will  probably  be  found  indispensable. 
The  recent  derangement  of  the  editorial  staff  may  perhaps 
account  for  these  essentials  to  success  having  apparently  been 
neglected  this  year,  but  we  commend  them  to  the  attention  of 
the  Council  for  the  future.  It  is  a  matter  which  needs  much 
pre-arrangement. 

We  have  no  wish  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  Leeds  Exhi- 
bition, it  was  very  good  and  very  instructive,  but  had  more 
pains  been  taken  it  might  have  been  much  better. 

Our  own  visit  was  but  brief.  We  will  mention  almost  at 
random  the  objects  which  chiefly  attracted  our  attention.  On 
entering  the  room  a  series  of  photographs  illustrating  the  pro- 
cess of  vaccination  from  heifers  to  young  ladies,  by  Dr.  Blanc, 
claimed  inspection  by  their  coospicuousnesG.  These,  it  appeared 
to  us,  were  of  no  earthly  use  excepting  as  advertisements.  One 
of  them  was  supposed  to  show  a  heifer  tied  down  for  the  opera- 
tion, and  another  did  show  unmistakably  the  bust,  face,  arm, 
and  neck  of  "  Mrs.  H.,  aged  IS,"  undressed,  rather  pretty, 
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and  recently  Tsccinated.  It  is  mabifest  that  for  a  scientific 
purpose  a  coloured  drawing  of  the  Tesicles,  or  a  wax  model, 
would  have  told  the  tale  infinitely  better,  or  a  photograph 
ehowing  the  affected  part,  and  this  of  full  size,  might  have 
been  of  some  use.  As  it  was,  the  Udy's  face  and  arm  attracted 
attention,  and  the  poor  little  vesicles  were  nowhere  in  the  com- 
petition. It  may  have  been  no  one's  iault,  but  we  certainly 
failed  to  get  much  instruction  out  of  these  showy  productions; 
we  failed  even  to  gain  the  belief  that  they  were  intended  to 
instruct  us. 

Neat:  to  these  lay  a  number  of  photographs  shown  by  the 
learned  author  of  the  'Address  in  Surgery*  of  the  year,  Mr. 
Nunneley.  They  illustrated  at  different  stages  the  case  (ulti- 
mately fatal)  of  a  man  who  was  covered  with  ulcers,  of  a  peculiar 
character  and  attended  by  severe  cachexia.  The  diagnosis  of 
Leprosy  had  been  eu^ested,  but  was,  perhaps,  a  little  question- 
able. 

Mr.  Vincent  Jackson  (Wolverhampton)  showed  two  very 
valuable  specimens  of  recent  injury  to  the  carpal  epiphysis  of  the 
radius.  One  of  these  from  an  old  woman,  a  very  small  bone, 
showed  a  transverse  crack  across  the  bone  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  from  the  articulation.  There  was  but  little  displacement, 
and  it  appeared  that  the  periosteum  had  been  but  partially  torn. 
(Colics'  fracture.) 

Mr.  Jackson's  second  specimen  showed  a  transverse  separa- 
tion across  the  line  of  epiphysal  junction,  with  a  vertical  split 
detaching  the  base  of  the  styloid  process.  The  carpal  fragment 
was  broken  into  three  nearly  equal  parts.  The  displacement 
was,  as  usual,  of  the  carpal  fragment  backwards,  but  it  was 
incomplete,  and  the  periosteal  fibres  were,  probably,  not  wholly 
torn.     Unfortunately  the  ulna  and  carpus  had  been  removed. 

There  were  a  series  of  excellent  anatomical  preparations  put 
up  by  Mr.  Teale  and  Mr,  Wheelhouse,  for  the  Leeds  School  of 
Medicine.  Dr.  Clifford  AUbutt  showed  some  interesting  prepa- 
rations of  tumours  and  other  diseases  of  the  brain.  Mr,  Teale 
exhibited  several  calculi  of  unusual  character,  amongst  them  the 
fragments  of  a  cystic  oxide  stone  from  a  man  now  under  treat- 
ment in  the  infirmary,  and  a  very  large  and  curiously  shaped 
one  excised  from  the  prostatic  urethra. 

Amongst  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  specimens  shown  was 
one  supplied  by  Mr.  Teale,  which  had  the  advantage  of  a  long 
life-history.  It  was  from  a  case  in  which  perfect  recovery 
followed  a  fracture  of  the  spine  with  displacement.  The  patient, 
an  adult  man,  had  been  under  the  care  of  the  late  Mr.  Teale  in 
the  infirmary  twelve  years  ago.  His  accident  had  been  caused 
by  a  beam  falling  across  his  hack,  and  when  admitted  all  the 
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usual  signs  of  fracture,  witH  displacement,  were  present.  He 
was  uuable  to  move  his  legs,  and  for  three  weeks  afterwards  he 
required  the  use  of  the  catheter  to  empty  his  bladder.  Sensation 
was  not  at  any  time  wholly  lost.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  he 
became  able  to  pass  his  urine,  and  could  walk  across  the  floor 
with  the  aid  uf  a  stick.  Six  weeks  after  the  accident  he  could 
walk  well,  and  was  discharged  recovered,  A  projection  of  the 
spinous  process  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  had  been  felt  from 
the  first,  and  was  present  when  he  loft  the  hospital.  After 
twelve  years'  good  health  he  was  again  admitted  (under  the  care 
of  a  physician)  with  typhus  fever,  of  which  he  died,  and  the 
specimen  was  then  obtained.  It  shows  an  obtuse  bend  forwards 
in  the  upper  lumbar  region.  The  body  of  the  second  lumbar  has 
been  crushed,  and  at  its  anterior  border  is  not  more  than  half 
its  normal  thickness,  anchylosis  between  the  first  and  second 
has  occurred. 

The  I-eeds  Museum  is  rich  in  calculi,  and  a  large  well- 
arranged  series  described  and  analysed  by  the  late  William 
West,  P.K.S.,  was  shown  with  laudable  pride. 

Messrs.  Mayer  and  Meltzer  were  the  largest  exhibitors  of 
iustruments,  and  had  an  excellent  collection. 

Messrs.  Krohn  and  Seseman  showed  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Rendle 
the  form  of  inhaler  with  which  the  bichloride  of  metbyline  is 
now  so  commonly  and  successfully  given. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Leeming  showed  an  ingenious  modification  of  the 
long  splint  foi  the  treatment  of  fractures,  designed  to  secura 
extension  without  injurious  pressure. 

Clinical  thermometers  were  in  abundance,  and  Messrs.  Harvey 
and  Reynolds  (Leeds)  exhibited  also  a  number  of  other  instru- 
ments of  research  and  observation. 

Mr.  Ernst  exhibited  some  admirable  orthoptedic  instruments 
and  other  forms  of  apparatus. 

Obstetric  instruments  were  shown  by  Dr.  Kidd,  Dublin; 
Dr.  Protberoe  Smith,  London ;  Dr.  Watson,  Edinburgh ;  Dr. 
Meadows,  London ;  and  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan,  Edinburgh.  Dr. 
Archer,  Warwick,  showed  an  improved  endoscope.  Dr.  Ransome 
a  stethometer,  and  Dr.  C.  B.  Fox  thermometers  and  stethoscopes 
combined. 

Mr.  Henry  Greenway,  an  ingenious  inventor,  had  a  leg 
suspender,  a  bed  guard,  and  an  ophthalmoscope. 

Upstairs,  in  the  library,  there  was  a  splendid  collection  of 
new  foreign  books,  seat  Vy  Williams  and  Norgate.  This  col- 
lection numbered  some  160  volumes,  and  offered  an  unrivalled 
opportunity  to  the  book  buyer  for  inspection  before  ordering. 
The  German  medical  press  is  at  present  most  prolific.  Many  of 
the  works  were  beautifully  illustrated.    To  any  one  not  resident 
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in  close  proximity  to  our  great  London  libraries  a  few  hours 
in  this  room  must  have  been  most  instiuctive,  and  must  have 
tended  to  exalt  to  a  high  point  his  estimate  of  the  energy  of  our 
German  confrires. 

Mr.  Churchill's  fM>ntrib  lit  ions  reflected  great  credit  on  our 
home  workers,  but  they  were  not  so  extensive.  Several 
other  publishers  also  exhibited  books,  especially  Messrs.  Long- 
mans and  Macmillans,  each  of  whom  had  a  valuable  series. 

In  the  Library  were  also  a  large  series  of  druwiugs  illustrating 
theimportantsubjectofsyphilisjand  exhibited  by  the  well  appre- 
ciated syphilographer,  Mr.  Be  Meric.  These  were  enclosed  in 
huge  folio  envelopes,  of  which  there  were  a  dozen  at  least,  and 
to  which  was  appended  a  label  requesting  you  to  put  them  care- 
fully back  into  their  places  after  taking  them  out.  Now,  this 
request,  on  a  hot  July  dny,  with  thunder  in  the  air,  made  to  men 
who  had  just  escaped  from  section-meetings  or  were  just  going  to 
them,  struck  us  as  being  refreshingly  cool.  We  do  not  reflect  on 
Mr.  De  Meric ;  we  criticise  only  the  managers  of  the  Museum 
when  we  assert  that  every  one  of  these  drawings  ought  to  have 
been  displayed  on  the  walls,  with  a  suitable  label.  There  is  a 
limit  to  human  energy  even  in  pursuit  of  professional  know- 
ledge, and  ours  failed  here.  We  should  exceedingly  have  liked 
to  see  l\Ir.  l>e  Meric's  drawings,  but  the  idea  of  taking  out  the 
contents  of  twenty  envelopes,  and  putting  them  back  again,  in 
vulgar  phrase,  "  stumped  "  us.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Exhi- 
bition we  inquired  of  the  custodian  as  to  whether  any  one  had 
gone  through  tliem,  and  he  replied,  "  Yes,  one  gentleman 
looked  at  them  all  1 "  We  did  not  learn  tlie  gentleman's  name, 
or  we  should  he  tempted  to  immortalise  hiro.  Was  it  Mr. 
Holmes  Coote,  or  Mr.  J.  Hutchinson,  or  Dr.  Falconer?  We 
can  hut  guess.  Was  there  favoritism  in  the  executive,  or  is  it 
possible  that  Mr.  De  Meric's  drawings  were  thought  too  indeli- 
cate for  exposure  ?  It  certainly  struck  us  ae  curious  that,  whilst 
the  latter  gentleman's  drawings  were  carefully  secluded,  those 
shown  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  were  in  good  places  along  the  wall. 

These  latter  were  numerous,  and  illustrated  various  subjects. 
They  were  all  done  by  Mr,  Edwin  Burgess,  and  in  the  most 
flnished  style  of  pathological  art.  We  observed  with  pleasure 
that  to  each  one  was  appended  a  concise  description  of  what  it 
showed,  so  that  the  observer  was  enabled  at  a  glance  to  Icnrn 
his  lesson.  Some  very  delicate  ones  from  tlie  ophtbalmoscope 
illustrated  Retinitis  pigmentosas,  Syphilitic  choroiditis  dis- 
seminata, in  different  stages  (with  full  histories)  j  albumi- 
nuric retinitis ;  and  lastly,  a  matter  of  great  interest,  the  stage 
of  acute  Optic  Neuritis  in  connection  with  lead  poisoning. 

Amongst  miscellaneous  subjects  were  Lupus  of  the  palate ; 
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malignant  disease  of  the  tongue  following  syphilitic  fissures ;  En- 
cephalocele  (stereograph);  and  an  immense  tumour  in  the  neck. 
The  portraits  of  skin  diseases  shown  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  com- 
prised three  from  a  case  of  Pityriasis  rubra  (Hebra),  one  of 
vesicating  Erythema,  and  a  series  of  five  illustratiug  the  Hydroa 
of  Bazin.  In  connection  with  the  latter,  the  exhibitor  had,  in 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  fact  that  possibly  some  might 
not  he  well  posted  in  the  facts  as  to  the  rensoQ  for  inventing  this 
new  name,  appended  the  following  statement,  which  we  copy 
in  full ; 

"  Mffdroa. 

"  M.  BftEin  has  given  the  name  Hydroa  to  an  eruption 
which  presents  cert&io  peculiar  features. 
"  1.  ConsiBts  of  vesicIeB  or  bulla. 
"  2.  Occurs  symmetrically. 
"  S.  Comes  out  suddenly  (like  an  exanthem). 
"  4.  In  many  cases  afiects  the  mucous  membranes. 
"  5.  le  attended  by  very  little  constitutional  distm'baoce. 
"  6.  Bieappeara,  after  a  short  but  vanable  duration. 


"  Hydroa  v£siculeux. 
Hydroa  vacciniforme. 
Hydroa  bnlleux. 

"  Other  observers  appear  to  have  met  with  a  few  cases 
of  this  kind.  Hebra,  eepecially,  has  finured  a  case  under 
the  name  of  IWtlicma  multitbrme.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  M.  Bazin's  obserrations  are  correct,  and  that 
the  disease  in  question  is  a  very  peculiar  and  intereeting 
malady."' 

The  diagnosis  of  Hydroa  would  appear  to  be  of  great  import- 
ance, since,  to  judge  from  the  portraits,  it  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  a  eyphilide.  Its  distinctive  feature  of  spon- 
taneous curability  will,  in  the  end,  clear  up  the  diagnosis, 
hut  possibly  not  until  too  late  to  prevent  the  expression 
of  awkward  suspicions,  and  perhaps  senous  errors  in  treatment. 
We  shall  look  with  interest  to  the  record  of  similar  cases  by 
other  British  observers.'  M.  Bazin's  writings  on  the  subject 
deserve  our  best  attention. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  said  of  the  Leeds  Exhibi- 
tion, that,  instructive  as  it  was,  it  could  not  claim  to  be  any- 
thing like  a  complete  exposition  of  the  year's  accumulations. 


r  1m  Afibctloni  OiujHqoet  da  U  Pmd,' 
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Most  of  our  ]arge  metropolitan  and  provincial  hospitals  were 
unrepresented  by  a  single  article,  probably  because  they  were 
never  specially  invited  to  contribute.  In  some  instances  it  may 
be  that  the  possessors  of  valuable  casts,  drawings,  &c.,  may  not 
like  to  lend  them,  but  we  trust  that  this  feeling  will  diminish 
when  the  arrangements  are  well  organised,  and  when  the  exhi- 
bition has  grown,  as  we  trust  it  will,  into  one  of  national 
importance.  If,  however,  the  Council  of  the  Association  aims 
at  this  result,  it  must  bestir  itself  and  organise  the  thing  much 
more  completely.  Above  all,  in  order  to  give  permanent  value 
to  each  exhibition  a  catalogue  with  considerable  detail  ought  to 
be  published  at  its  conclusion.  If  this  took  up  even  an  entire 
number  of  the  Society's  Journal  we  should  not  regret  it,  nor,  we 
thiak,  would  the  members  generally. 


Review  VIII. 

1.  A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  including  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Organ.  By  Cakl  Stellwag  vow  Carion, 
M.D,,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  in  the  Imperial  Koyal 
University  of  Vienna.  Translated  from  the  Third  German 
Edition,  and  Edited  by  Charles  E.  Hacklet,  M.D.,  and 
D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa,  M.D. ;  with  an  Appendix  by  the 
Editors.  Illustrated  by  Ninety-six  Wood  Engravings  and 
Eighteen  Chromo-lithographs.  8vo,  pp.  774.  London, 
1868. 

2.  A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  By  J.  Soelbero 
Wells,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  in  King's  College, 
London,  &c.     8vo,  pp.  741.     London,  1869. 

3.  A  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  By  C.  Macmauaba, 
Surgeon  to  the  Calcutta  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Professor  of 
Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  Calcutta  Medical 
College.    Small  8vo,  pp.  571.    London,  1868. 

4.  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Eye  :  their  Medical  and 
Surgical  Treatment.  By  George  Lawson,  F,B.C.S., 
Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Ixtndon  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  &c. 
Small  8vo,  pp.  3S7.     London,  1869. 

5.  On  Long,  Short,  and  Weak  Sight,  and  llteir  Treatment 
hy  the  Scientific  Use  of  Spectacles.  By  J.  Soelubrq 
WKLL9.     Third  Edition.    8vo,  pp.  248.     London,  1869. 
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6.  The  Theory  of  Ocular  Defects  and  of  i^jectacles.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Dr.  Hermann  Scheffler  by 
Robert  Brodsnell  Carter,  F.R.C.S.  With  Prefatory 
Notes  and  an  Appendix  of  Practical  Instructions.  8vo, 
pp.  240.     London.  1869. 

7.  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Ophthalmoscope. 
By  Henry  Wimon,  F.E.C.S.,  M.R.I.A.,&c.  8vo,pp.  148. 
Dublin,  1869. 

8.  Du  Diagnostic  des  Maladies  des  Yeux  par  la  Chromato- 
sccpie  retinienne  ;  precidi  d'une  Hude  sur  lea  lots  physiques 
et  physiologiqucs  des  Covleurs.  Par  X.  Galezowski, 
M.D.,  &c.     8vo,  pp.  264.     Paris,  1868. 

The  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye  by  Retinal  Chroma/u- 
scopy ;  preceded  by  a  Sketch  of  the  Physical  and  Physio- 
logical Laics  of  Colour.     By  X.  Galezowski,  M.D.,  &c, 

9.  jyantactiom  of  the  American  Ophtkalmological  Society. 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Annual  Meetings.  8vo,  pp.  143.  New 
York,  1869. 

Thb  reproach  so  long  familiar  to  ns,  that  the  English  lan- 
guage afforded  no  comprehensive  work  containing  a  fair  view  of 
the  doctrines  and  practice  of  modern  ophthalmology,  has  been 
at  length  completely  removed.  Tlie  two  ponileroiis  tomes,  the 
titles  of  which  stand  first  at  the  heading  of  this  article,  prestnl 
a  bulk  of  matter  about  eye  disease  in  which  we  are  certainly 
entitled  to  expect  a  full  account  of  all  the  maladies  incidental 
to  the  organs  of  vision,  and  of  all  the  remedies  by  which  those 
maladies  either  have  been  or  should  be  controlled.  We  may 
eay  at  once  that  both  these  books  fulfil  all  the  reasonnbhr 
requirements  of  the  purchaser ;  that  they  arc  generally  cai-efiil 
in  description  and  sound  in  teaching;  that  each  has  merits  that 
are  wanting  in  the  other ;  and  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
assign  the  palm  between  them.  The  work  of  Professor  Stellwag 
V.  Canon  has  long  been  highly  esteemed  in  Germany,  and  the 
third  edition  fully  maintains  its  reputation.  It  is,  however,  not 
written  in  the  clearest  forms  of  German  (the  author  is  a  Hun- 
garian), and  it  has  been  very  exactly  translated  into  Airterican 
forms  of  English.  Hence  it  is  not  such  pleasant  reading  as  the 
scholarly  and  lucid  pages  of  Professor  Soelberg  Wells ;  and  on 
this  ground  alofie  we  should  give  to  the  latter  a  decided  pre- 
ference. Moreover,  there  arc  many  questions  of  treatment  that 
are  materially  influenced  by  considerations  of  race  and  climale ; 
and  on  this  account  the  work  of  an  author  of  English  experience 
is  likely  to  be  the  more  uaeful  to  English  practitioners.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  of  Professor  SteU^vag  is  very  much  ihc  more 
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copious  of  the  two ;  aud  the  inteipolated  notes  by  the  trans- 
lators, although  sometimes  mere  truisms,  often  serve  to  illumi- 
nale  a  doubtful  point  by  the  light  of  American  experience. 

We  fear,  however,  that  very  much  of  the  labour  represented 
by  these  books  has  been  little  better  than  thrown  away.  It  is 
the  mischief  of  a  speciality  that  general  practitioners  think 
themselves  absolved  from  all  responsibility  with  regard  to  it ; 
and  we  fear  that  these  ht^e  works  are  sufficient,  by  very  stress 
of  magnitude,  to  banish  and  drive  away  all  non-specialista 
from  their  vicinity.  Men  say  that  if  they  can  only  gain  a 
knowledge  of  modern  ophthalmology  by  the  perusal  gf  800  very 
large  octavo  pages,  closely  printed  in  small  type,  they  will  be 
content  to  go  without  the  knowledge,  and  to  seek  consultations 
when  they  have  patients  whose  eyes  distress  them.  We  shall 
best  display  the  unsoundness  of  this  practice  by  selecting  some 
common  disease,  sucli  as  iritis,  and  by  contrasting  the  way  in 
which  the  two  works  deal  with  it.  Even  non-specialists  will 
then  learn,  we  think,  that  the  books  are  well  worth  perusal, 
and  that  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  their  contents  could 
not  fail  to  be  an  useful  and  a  profitable  possession. 

Of  all  the  diseases  incident  to  the  human  eye,  there  is  none 
so  well  worthy  of  particular  attention  as  iritis.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  very  frequent,  and  it  attacks  all  ages,  from  infancy  to 
decrepitude.  In  the  next  place,  although  not  very  often  imme- 
diately destructive,  it  is  liable  to  leave  behind  it  a  tendency  to 
further  and  destructive  changes;  and  it  is  thus  one  of  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  irremediable  loss  of  sight.  And,  lastly,  its 
course  and  issue  are,  more  than  those  of  most  diseases,  subject 
to  the  control  of  skilful  and  judicious  treatment.  We  have  said 
enough  to  show  that  a  knowledge  of  its  causes,  its  progress, 
and  its  management,  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  essential  to  the 
practitioner.  It  is  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  prt^ess  and  scien< 
tific  position  of  ophthalmology  to  find  that  our  authors  are  in 
essential  accord  upon  all  these  questions,  and  they  differ  only 
ill  the  greater  copiousness  of  detail  which  distinguishes  the 
German  treatise.  Of  this  we  may  find  a  good  example  in  the 
directions  they  respectively  give  for  testing  the  mobility  of  the 
pupil.     Mr.  Soelberg  Wells  says  : 

"  The  pupil  is  sluggish  and  more  or  less  contracted.  This  gene- 
rally  occurs  in  all  but  the  very  slightest  cases  of  iritis,  or  in  those  in 
which  there  is  a  tendency  to  increase  in  the  intra-ocular  tension. 
This  immobility  of  the  pupil  is  partly  caused  by  the  hypersemia  of 
the  vessels,  but  chiefly  ny  the  serous  or  plastic  effusion  which  has 
taken  place  into  the  stroma,  and  impedea  the  action  of  the  circular 
fibres  of  the  iris.  If  the  inflammation  ia  but  partial,_  the  immobility 
of  the  pupil  may  be  the  sanie.    In  testing  the  mobility  of  the  pupil, 
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the  patient  should  be  placed  so  that  the  light  falta  sideways  upon 
the  eve.  The  other  must  be  firmly  closed  with  our  hand  or  by  a 
handkerchief.  The  affected  eye  ia  to  be  shaded  with  the  palm  of  our 
hand,  which  ia  then  to  be  rapidly  removed  so  as  to  admit  the  li^bt, 
nud  the  behaviour  of  the  pupil  accurately  watched,  ao  that  ita  aize, 
mobility,  and  the  eitent  of  its  contractions  may  be  ascertained.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  contraction  and  impaired  mobUity  of  the 
pupil  may  exist  without  any  iritis ;  for  it  may  be  seen  in  comeitis, 
hypenemu  of  the  iris,  or  if  a  foreign  body  is  lodged  on  the  comes, 
and  is  in  these  cases  due  to  irritation  of  the  ciliary  nerrea." 

Upon  the  same  subject  Professor  Stellwag  and  his  translators 
write: 

"A  further  necessary  result  of  the  proliferation  of  tissue  is  the 
inability  of  the  iris  to  react  to  variations  in  the  illumination.,  i.  e., 
sluggishnesa  or  complete  immobility  of  the  pupil.  Indeed,  there  can 
be  no  idea  of  an  inflammation  of  the  ins,  where  its  mobility  has 
suffered  hut  little.  Even  if  the  muscular  elements  have  preserved 
their  integrity,  they  must  be  Tery  much  limited  in  their  action  in 
the  stroma,  swollen  by  the  proliferation  of  the  elements,  as  well  as 
in  the  overloaded  vesaela  of  the  iris.  Great  sluggishness,  or  complete 
immobility  of  the  pupil,  is  therefore  an  indispensable  requirement  in 
order  to  enable  us  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  the  iritis.  Still,  at  the 
same  time,  the  fact  ia  to  be  considered,  that  an  iritis  ia  occasionally, 
and  especially  in  the  beginning  of  the  process,  confined  to  a  part  of 
the  iris,  and  therefore  the  disturbance  of  function  may  be  also 
partial. 

"  In  the  investigation  of  these  symptoms,  the  greatest  care  is 
necessary  to  guard  against  deception.  In  order  to  test  the  reaction 
of  the  iris,  the  patient  should  be  so  placed  that  a  moderately  strong 
light  (ordinary  davlight  ia  best)  falls  obliquely,  from  one  side  only, 
upon  the  eye.  The  unaffected  eye  should  be  closed,  not  only  with 
the  hand,  but  also  with  a  folded  cloth,  so  that  every  trace  of  light 
be  absolutely  excluded  from  it.  The  examiner  now  places  himself  in 
auch  a  position  before  the  patient,  that,  while  he  throws  a  very  dark 
shadow  on  the  uncovered  eye  with  his  hand,  he  keeps  the  pupil  in 
plain  sight.  Now,  fixing  his  eye  upon  the  edge  ot  the  pupil,  by 
removal  of  the  hand  a  bright  light  ia  thrown  upon  the  eye,  and  then  . 
the  eye  is  again  shaded,  and  so  on.  One  or  two  changes  of  light  and 
shade  will,  as  a  rule,  enable  us  to  conclude  as  to  the  reaction  of  the 
ms,  and  by  attentively  following  all  the  precautionary  rules,  the 
slightest  puckering  of  the  pupillary  margin  may  be  detected.  Coveriog 
the  unaffected  eye  with  a  folded  cloth  is  necessary,  because  simple 
closure  of  the  bds,  or  covering  the  eye  with  the  band,  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  keep  away  all  the  light.  A  light  acting  upon  the  unaffected 
eye  narrows  also  the  pupil  of  the  one  that  is  diseased,  and  thus  con- 
siderably weakens  the  contrast  between  the  light  and  shadow  acting 
upon  the  latter,  so  that  with  a  slight  amount  of  reactionary  power, 
the  iris  in  the  affected  eye  may  appear  firmly  fixed,  idthough  it  ia 
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still  moveable.  A  strong  light  and  a  deep  shadow  are  necessary  in 
order  to  excite  a  sufficient  contrast,  and  thereby  to  produce  the 
strongest  possible  reaction.  The  edge  of  the  pupil  should  be  kept 
in  view,  as  well  in  the  shadow  as  in  the  light.  If  this  is  not  done, 
when  the  hand  is  removed  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  is  already  over 
before  the  examiner  has  distinctly  seen  it,  so  that  even  considerable 
contraction  may  escape  observation. 

"  Where,  in  spite  of  all  this  careful  examination  in  repeated 
changes  of  light  and  shade,  no  motion  of  the  pupil  is  seen,  we  con- 
clude that  there  is  probably  loss  of  reactionary  power  on  the  part  of 
the  iris.  In  doubtful  coses,  a  solution  of  atropine  furnishes  a  means 
of  making  one's  self  certain.  Where,  after  the  use  of  this,  the  pupil 
is  greatly  and  regularly  enlarged,  a  severe,  complete  iritis  is  cerUinly 
not  present. 

"  When  partial  inflammation  of  the  iris  exists,  a  partial  dilatation 
of  the  pupil  by  the  use  of  atropine,  or  by  shading  the  eye,  is  natu- 
rally not  prevented.  It  sliould  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  a 
want  of  effect  of  atropine  does  not  always  indicate  an  iritis,  since  the 
immobility  of  the  iris  may  also  have  its  origin  in  very  many  other 
conditions ;  in  posterior  synechia,  in  paralysis,  atrophy,  &c.  Besides, 
it  is  well  to  consider  that  very  severe  conditions  of  irritation  of  the 
ciliary  nervous  system,  such  as  those  which  not  unlrequently  accom* 
pany  keratitis,  may  very  much  lessen  the  effect  of  atropine,  or  even 
cause  it  to  have  no  effect  at  all." 

The  foregoing  extracts,  while  they  exhibit  so  complete  an 
accordance  that  the  iirst  might  have  been  written  as  a  mere 
abstract  of  the  second,  serve,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  the  cha- 
racter of  the  difference  between  the  works  from  which  they  are 
severally  taken.  Moreover,  the  care  and  minuteness  of  the 
German  admirably  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  steps  by  which 
German  ophthalmologists  ha^e  advanced  their  science  to  its 
present  high  position ;  and  may  serve  as  a  conlrast  to  that  art  of 
diagnosis,  by  a  "  glance  "  at  this  or  that,  which  is  sometimes 
written  about  and  advocated  by  English  practitioners.  Perhaps 
it  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upou  students,  or  upon  all 
those  whose  opportunities  of  seeing  eye  disease  are  not  extensive, 
that  the  power  of  rapid  and  accurate  diagnosis  can  only  be 
obtained  in  one  way,  namely,  by  the  most  minute  and  carefiil 
examination  of  a  large  number  of  cases.  In  other  words, 
rapidity  may  in  time  be  grafted  upon  accuracy ;  but  accuracy 
can  never  be  grafted  upon  rapidity. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  iritis  our  authors  are  also  in 
accord,  and  speak  in  very  similar  language  about  the  uses  of 
mydriatics,  of  depletion,  and  of  mercury.  There  is,  however, 
one  point  which  they  scarcely  notice,  and  which  is,  we  are  con- 
vinced, of  much  practical  importance.  We  refer  to  the  value  of 
constitutional  treatment,  aiicl  of  careful  supervision  of  the  diet, 
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the  habits  of  life,  and  the  excretions,  in  many  of  the  cases  in 
which  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  recurrence  of  iritis.  We  fully 
grant  that  this  recurrence  is  often  due  to  the  presence  of 
synechite.  But  if  we  inquire  why  these  synechite,  after  being 
passive  for  an  uncertain  time,  suddenly  excite  irritation,  we 
shall  often  find  the  explanation  in  some  preventible  vitiation  of 
the  blood,  due  sometimes  to  depression,  sometimes  to  an  excess 
of  animal  food  or  of  stimulants.  It  is  in  such  cases  that  the 
mere  specialist  is  at  fault,  and  that  his  knowledge  requires  to  be 
supplemented  by  that  of  the  general  practitioner. 

As  worthy  of  special  commendation  in  the  work  of  Professor 
Stellwag,  we  would  mention  his  general  chapter  upon  cataract, 
in  which  he  has  succeeded  in  presenting  the  most  complete 
possible  picture  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
In  describing  the  operations,  however,  neither  he  nor  Professor 
Soelberg  W^ls  are  as  minute  as  it  would  be  possible  to  be  with 
advantage ;  and  in  describing  v.  Graefe's  recent  operation,  the 
modified  linear  extraction,  or,  as  he  now  calls  it,  the  "peri- 
pheral linear  section,"  they  neither  of  them  dwell  upon  the 
point  to  which  v.  Graefe  is,  in  fact,  chiefly  indebted  for  hts 
greet  success.  This  is,  that  after  extraction  of  the  lens,  he 
devotes  any  necessary  amount  of  time  and  care  to  the  complete 
removal  of  all  the  cortex,  by  gentle  friction  and  pressure  with 
the  finger,  through  the  lower  lid.  He  will  often  continue  this 
for  as  much  as  twenty  minutes:  and,  as  much  of  the  cortex  is 
often  so  nearly  transparent  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  operator,  he 
takes  the  vision  of  the  patient  as  the  test  of  its  complete 
removal,  and  does  not  desist  from  pressure  and  friction  until 
the  patient  can  not  only  count  fingers  readily,  but  can  dis- 
tinguish the  thumb  and  the  little  finger  from  the  others.  By 
this  plan,  instead  of  the  pupil  being  found  occupied,  on  the 
second  or  third  day,  by  soft  semi-opaque  substance,  it  is  found 
clear  and  black,  and  the  healing  of  a  simple  incision  is  the  only 
call  upon  the  reparative  power  of  the  eye. 

Mr.  Macnamara's  manual,  although  published  in  London,  is 
mainly  intended,  we  presume,  for  the  use  of  his  pupils  at  Cal- 
cutta. It  is  well  and  clearly  writtenj  embraces  all  subjects  of 
much  importance  to  the  practitioner,  and  sustains  the  reputation 
which  its  author  gained  by  the  publication  of  his  '  Lectures.' 
Perhaps  the  point  of  most  importance  in  the  volume  is  Mr. 
Macnamara's  account  of  his  manner  of  extracting  cataract 
without  iridectomy.  He  makes  an  external  incision  nearly 
half  an  inch  in  length,  and  just  within  the  margin  of  the 
cornea,  lacerates  the  capsule  or  leaves  it,  according  to  circum- 
stances, introduces  a  scoop  so  as  to  touch  the  lens,  and  then 
gently  withdraws  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  draw  back  the  margin 
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of  the  pupil.  At  a  certnin  point  tlic  lens  tilts  over  into  tlie 
scoop,  which  is  then  pushed  back  to  receive  it,  and  gently  with- 
drawn. Except  for  the  use  of  the  scoop,  the  operation  does  not 
appear  to  differ  essentially  from  ordinary  flap  extraction.  The 
author  has  practised  it  in  six  hundred  cases,  and  is  satisfied  with 
his  results ;  but  we  have  heard  that  in  other  hands  it  has  not 
been  equally  successful. 

The  little  treatise  by  Mr.  Lawaon  is  of  more  recent  date  than 
the  others  which  we  have  noticed,  but  the  intervening  time  haa 
not  been  marked  by  any  special  progress,  and  there  is  there- 
fore no  feature  in  the  book  that  requires  particular  remark. 
Like  everything  that  Mr.  Lawson  writes,  it  bears  on  every  page 
the  impress  of  careful  and  conscientious  industry,  and  will  be 
found  thoroughly  trustworthy  as  far  as  it  goes.  We  should  be 
inclined  to  take  exception  to  Mr.  Lawson's  claaaificatiou  of 
iritis  according  to  its  (real  or  supposed)  causes,  and  still  more 
to  his  defence  of  this  classification  on  the  ground  that  it  bears 
upon  treatment ;  but  on  such  points  as  these  absolute  coinci- 
dence of  opinion  is  not  to  be  expected.  The  student  who  turns 
to  Mr.  Lawson  should  remember  that  ophthalmology  is  too  large 
a  subject  to  be  contained  in  so  small  n  book,  and  that  successful 
practice  often  depends  in  great  degree  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
minute  details  that  small  books  are  compelled  to  omit.  We 
regard  works  of  this  class,  on  all  medical  subjects,  with  some 
feeling  of  suspicion  and  dislike,  as  being  intended  to  meet  the 
wants  of  people  who  are  content  with  imperfect  knowledge ; 
but  we  are  bound  to  say,  having  due  regard  to  its  size,  that  IVIr. 
Lawson's  work  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  calculated  to  add  to 
his  already  high  reputation. 

Mr.  Socl berg  Wells'  treatise  on  long,  short,  and  weak  sight,  is 
already  in  its  third  edition,  and  any  commendation  of  it  would 
be  superfluous.  It  is  admirably  clear,  simple,  and  practical, 
and  each  edition  has  been  an  improvement  upon  its  predecessor. 

Mr.  Carter's  translation  of  '  Scheffler's  Ocular  Defects '  is  a 
somewhat  abstruse  volume,  intended  to  carry  out  into  practical 
applications  the  principle  of  the  decentration  of  lenses,  first 
advocated  by  Dr.  Giraud-Teulon.  We  think  it  probable  that 
some  progress  may  be  made  in  this  direction,  and  that  certain 
cases  of  strained  vision,  and  especially  certain  cases  of  dis- 
similar eyes,  may  be  greatly  improved  in  the  manner  pointed 
out.  But  the  applications  of  the  method  have  yet  to  be  made, 
and  the  book  in  its  present  form  is  too  mathematical  for  the 
majority  of  ophthalmic  surgeons. 

Mr.  Wilson's  lectures  on  the  "  Tlieory  and  Practice  of  the 
Ophthalmoscope "  are  very  clear  and  correct,  and  supply  a 
decided  want.     There  are  many  physicians  who  wish  to  use  the 
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instrument  for  the  study  of  cerebral  diseases,  and  who  do  not 
care  to  obtain  their  knowledge  of  it  from  a  genernl  Ircatiso  on 
ophthalmology.  The  English  version  of '  Zander '  has  been  for 
some  time  out  of  print,  and  Mr.  Wilson's  ia  the  only  mono- 
graph in  the  language  on  this  subject  that  can  claim  to  be  at 
once  accurate  and  tolerably  complete. 

Dr.  Galezowski  is  a  man  of  much  vigour  of  mtiid,  much 
ori^nality  of  conception,  and  much  industry ;  but  his  industry 
does  not  always  lead  him  to  verify  the  statements  that  he 
makes.  In  the  volume  before  us  he  has  made  r  valuable  sug- 
gestion in  his  idea  that  colour  vision  should  be  carefully  studied 
as  an  element  in  diagnosis.  This,  which  is  the  sole  merit  of 
the  work,  is  contained,  of  course,  in  the  title ;  and  in  the  letter- 
press the  author  falls  into  the  amasing  blunder  of  propounding 
a  physical  theory  of  colour  vision,  based  on  a  belief  about  the 
position  of  the  retinal  cones  that  is  the  actual  reverse  of  the  truth. 
His  theory  in  no  way  affects  the  clinical  value  of  his  statement, 
that  certain  diseases  influence  colour  vision  in  a  characteristic 
manner ;  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  this  statement  is  a  hasty 
one,  resting  at  present  on  no  satisfactory  evidence.  The 
question  is  well  worthy  of  full  and  careful  examination,  and  Dr. 
Galezowski  merits  the  thanks  of  the  profession  for  having 
directed  attention  to  its  importance. 

The  '  Transactions  of  the  American  Opltthalmological  Society ' 
is  but  a  small  volume,  but  it  contains  many  excellent  contri- 
butions, and  affords  gratifying  proof  of  the  earnest  work  of  our 
transatlantic  brethren.  We  would  remark,  as  especially  worthy 
of  commendation,  the  papers  by  Dr.  John  Green  upon  improved 
test-types,  and  upon  improved  methods  of  determining  the 
kind  and  degree  of  astigmatism.  These  papers  are  illustrated 
by  diagrams  of  test  objects,  such  that  surgeons  in  ophthalmic 
practice  will  find  it  useful  to  become  possessed  of  the  book. 


Review  IX. 

1.  Theoretical  and  Practical  Midwifery.  By  P.  Cazba0x. 
Revised  and  annotated  by  S.  Taknier.  Fifth  American 
from  the  seventh  French  edition,  by  Wm.  R.  Bullock,  M.D. 
Pp.  1124. 

2.  Puerperal  Ureemic  Eclampsia.  By  Arthur  Scoit  Donkin, 
M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  &c.,  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Durham.     Pp.  8. 

3.  A  Handbook  on  Uterine  Therapeutics,  and  on  Diseaaet  of 

Women.     By  Edward  John  Tilt,  M.D.  M.R.C.P.,  &c. 
Third  edition.     Pp.  42S. 
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4.  Uterine  C'alarrJt  frequently  the  cause  of  Sterility  ;  new  treat- 
ment.   By  H.  E.  GANTiLutN,  M.D.     Pp.  88. 

5.  On  Uterine  Hydatidiform  Disease,  or  Cystic  Degeneration 
of  the  Ovum.  By  Thomas  Moke  Madden,  M.It.I.A. 
Pp.  18. 

6.  On  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Uterine  Polypi.  By 
George  H.  Kidd,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.I.    Pp.  32. 

7.  Beitragezur  Casuistik  der  Uterus  Fibrotde.  Inaugural-Dis- 
sertation, vorgelegt  von  Adgust  HAnsHANW.     Pp.  61. 

Contributions  to  the  Study  of  the  Fibroid  Uterus.  By  A. 
Hai'smann. 

Aftek  ten  years'  inteival  we  again  bring  to  notice  the  most 
complete  treatise  of  the  day  on  midwifery.  The  seventh  edition 
of  C'azeaux,  revised  and  annotated  by  M.  S.  Tarnier,  is  the 
fifth  translated  edition  of  Dr.  Bullock.  The  work  is,  of  course, 
well  known  to  writers  on  obstetrics,  but  we  think  it  ought  to  be 
placed  in  every  hospital  library  within  the  reach  of  the  student. 

AT.  Tarnier  has  fairly  accomplished  his  task  of  bringing  the 
original  work  up  to  the  present  time,  and  without  altering  the 
felicitous  style  of  Cazeaux  he  has,  by  retouching  the  text  where 
necessary,  given  a  new  direction  and  meaning  to  the  original 
ideas. 

Some  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  plan  of  the  old  edition, 
and  M.  Tarnier  has  availed  himself  of  recent  researches  as  to 
the  structure  of  the  uterus  and  ovary.  Thus  he  refers  to  M, 
Rouget's  memoir,  and  describes  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  uterus, 
the  muscular  layers  in  the  broad  ligament,  and  in  the  stroma  of 
the  ovary.     Following  M.  Sappey  he  telU  us  that — 

"The  ovaiT  ta  composed  of  a  central  portion  and  of  a  superficial, 
which  he  calU  the  ovigenic  layer,  and  which  alone  contains  Graafian 
veaicles.  These  M.  Sappey  calculates  are  over  300,000  in  each 
ovary,  making  near  700,000  for  the  individual.  If,  therefore,  all 
the  ova  existing  in  the  Bur&co  of  the  ovaries  of  a  young  woman 
were  to  be  fecundated  and  undergo  all  their  phases  of  devdopment, 
it  would  require  but  two  women  to  furnish  inhabitants  for  a  capital 

like  Paris,  containing  1,600,000  souls There  are  as 

many  ovisacs  in  the  ftntus  as  there  will  be  at  puberty." 

In  the  description  of  the  chorion,  M.  Robin's  essay  in '  Le 
Journal  de  Physiologie,'  1861,  is  largely  made  use  of;  and  his 
views  regarding  the  placenta  are  also  given  in  detail. 

Three  theories  are  offered  as  to  the  cause  of  the  position  of 
the  foetus  in  uterfl — the  oldest,  viz,  that  of  gravitation,  has  been 
lately  reasserted  with  additional  evidence  by  Dr.  Duncan.' 
M.  Dubois'  theory  is  that — 

'  '  R«8e>rch««  in  ObiUtcIci,' 
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"Tbe  rert«E  preBentation  is  a  cooBequence  of  the  insiiDCtive  will 
of  the  fcetuB  itself;  and  Cazeauz  Euggeats  that,  m  the  uterus  being 
dereloped  during  the  first  sis  montha  at  the  eipenae  of  its  fundus  is 
spread  oat  superiorly,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  much  contracted 
below,  it  is  evident  that  the  pelvic  eitremity  which  from  the  folded 
condition  of  the  lower  limbs  is  much  more  voluminous  than  the 
head,  must  naturally  lie  in  the  largest  cavity,  that  is,  towards  the 
fundus,  and  consequently  that  the  cranium  will  descend  to  the 
cervix.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inferior  part  spreads  out  in 
the  last  three  months  nearly  as  much  as  the  fundus,  but  then  the 
f<Btal  vertical  diameter  is  too  long  to  permit  it  to  traverse  the  trans- 
Terse  diameter  of  the  uterus,  and  hence,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
the  child  is  forcibly  retained  in  the  position  it  first  assumed." 

M.  Tarnier  has  added  to  the  chapters  on  the  mechanism  of 
labour  a  brief  review  of  M.  Pajot's  teaching  on  the  subject. 

"The  head  and  body  of  the  fcetus  form  two  masses,  the  long 
diameters  of  which  have  opposite  directions,  from  before  backwards 
for  the  head,  and  transverse  for  the  body.  These  two  diameters  are 
at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  whence  it  happens  that  when  one  of 
the  two  parts  has  a  direction  adapted  to  its  ready  exit  from  the 
pelvis  the  other  will  have  an  opposite  direction. 

"  We  have  thus  to  describe  six  stages  in  the  dehvery : 


"Ist  stage 
2nd    „ 
8rd     „ 

4th  „ 
5th  „ 
6th     „ 


Compression     "i 

Engagement       >  of  the  first  fcetal  part. 

Botattoa  ) 

Disengagement  f 

BotatioQ  V  of  the  second  fcetal  part." 

Expulsion         J 


In  the  treatment  of  the  secundines,  the  directions  are  to  draw 
gently  on  the  cord,  and  wait  for  an  hour  or  so  after  the  child 
has  passed  before  taking  them  away;  and  no  allusion  is  made 
to  the  method  much  advocated  at  present  in  England  of  taking 
away  the  secundines  a  few  minutes  after  the  child,  waiting  only 
long  enough  for  the  uterus  to  rest  and  again  contract,  and,  if 
needful,  introducing  the  hand  while  all  the  soft  parts  are  re- 
laxed. A  chapter  is  added  by  M.  Tarnier  on  hydatids  of  the 
uterus  chiefly  drawn  from  Dr.  Cayla's  thesis.  The  effect  on 
the  ftBtuB  depends  on  the  amount  of  disease  iu  the  chorion. 
Should  all  the  villi  become  dropsical,  the  death  of  the  foetus 
would  necessarily  ensne,  and  occurring  at  a  period  very  near 
that  of  conception,  it  might  undergo  solution  in  the  amniotic 
fluid  and  thus  disappear.  Should  the  alteration  he  more  recent 
or  less  complete,  we  should  have  an  embryonic  mole  in  which 
the  body  of  the  f<etus  would  present  various  grades  of  develop- 
ment.    Most  writers  who  have  noticed  the  subject  hold  similar 
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views  08  to  the  pathology  of  this  condition  of  the  ovum.  Dr. 
Fatre  ^  says^ 

"It  is  almost  needless  to  obseFve  that  the  presence  of  a  trne 
chorion  structure,  which  these  substances  invariabl/  exhibit  eyea  in 
their  most  degenerated  and  abnormal  forma,  constitutes  nnquestion- 
ablo  evidence  of  a  prior  act  of  impregnation." 

Dr.  More  Madden  supports  by  facts  and  argument  an 
opposite  opinion. 

"The  numerous  theoriea,"  says  he,  "by  which  the  formation  of 
inter-uterine  faydatidiform  masses  have  been  accounted  for,  may  all 
be  included  in  one  or  other  of  the  following  hypotheses : — The  first 
and  moat  recent  of  which  is,  tbat  hydatid  moles  are  neceasarily  con- 
nected with  impregnation,  and  are  the  result  of  embryonic  death 
and  morbid  growth  of  some  portion  of  the  ovum.  The  second  is, 
that  hydatid  moles  are  not  connected  witb  pregnancy  nt  all,  but  are 
simply  the  result  of  diseased  ovarian  action.  Tlie  last,  and  perhaps 
the  oldest  of  the  theoriea  referred  to,  ia,  that  these  vesicular  uterine 
maases  are  similar  in  their  atructure  and  development  to  the  true 

hydatids  found  in  other  parts  of  the  bodv The  first  of  these 

tbeories  is,  I  think,  clearly  disproved  {as  a  universal  law)  by  the 
numerous  cases  on  record  in  which  uterine  hydatids  were  expelled 
by  unmarried  women  whose  chastity  was  unimpeachable.  I  there- 
fore think  it  by  no  means  improbable  that  some  of  these  instances 
might  be  accounted  for  ou  the  supposition  that  a  morbid  action  or 
monstrous  growth  may  occur  in  one  of  the  Graaffian  vesicles  which 
modern  physiology  has  shown  are  discharged  from  the  ovaries  at 
each  menstrual  period,  and  that  this  bydatidiform  disease  of  the 
unimpregnated  ovum  may  be  in  some  way  connected  with  ovarian 
disease. " 

Dr.  Madden  refers  to  five  cases,  two  related  by  Dr.  Ashwell, 
in  one  of  which  the  patient  was  a  widow  of  two  years,  and  of 
undoubted  reputation ;  in  another,  a  maiden  lady,  where  the 
hymen  was  unruptured,  and  of  whose  chastity  there  could  not 
be  a  suspicion ;  two  cited  by  Dr.  Ashley,  one  of  which  was 
under  his  own  care,  and  symptoms  of  hydatid  formation  appeared 
a  few  weeks  after  delivery,  and  under  circumstances  which 
precluded  the  possibility  of  a  subsequent  impregnation,  the 
other  related  by  Dr.  Knoch,  of  Heilgenbeil ;  and  a  case  related 
by  Dr.  Hamilton,  where  the  lady  had  been  living  apart  from 
her  husband  for  two  years,  and  he  was  satisfied  as  to  her 
chastity. 

On  the  point  of  treatment,  when  the  diagnosis  ia  established. 

Dr.  Madden  differs  from    M.  Pajot,  the  present    Professor  of 

Obstetrics  at  the  Clinique  in  Paris.     In  a  case  where  the  patient 

supposed  herself  pregnant  three  months  the  professor  advised 

'  '  Cyc.  Anst.  uid  FhjL,'  vol.  v,  p.  698. 
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"the  insertion  of  a  gum  clastic  catheter  through  the  os  internum, 
and  the  adminlstTation  of  ergot." 

Dr.  Madden  says — "  As  cases  have  occurred  where  hydatids 
coexisted  with  natural  pregnancy,  interference  may  run  the 
grave  risk  of  destroying  a  living  ffetus." 

With  respect  to  the  alimentation  of  women  directly  after 
confinement,  M.  I-e  Groux,  of  the  H6tel  Dien,  is  quoted  as 
adopting  the  views  now  pretty  general  here,  and  especially 
insisted  on  hy  Dr.  Graily  Hemtt,  in  giving  meat  and 
soup. 

In  the  chapter  on  ahortion,  repeated  small  venesections  are 
recommended  as  a  prophylactic,  where  the  patient  is  plethoric, 
and  powdered  SKvine  when  she  is  aneemic. 

In  contraction  of  the  pelvis,  M.  Tarnier  gives  S^  inches  as  the 
least  diameter  compatible  with  safe  delivery.  Churchill  states 
that  a  living  child  cannot  pass  through  a  pelvis  whose  small 
diameter  is  less  than  three  inches. 

In  unavoidable  hEemorrhage  M.  Tarnier  would  plug,  and  wait  j 
and,  secondly,  if  necessary,  rupture  the  membranes. 

Dr.  Barnes's  views  as  to  the  development  of  the  placenta  and 
its  zonic  attachments,  on  which  he  founds  his  treatment  of 
nnavoidahle  hsemorrhage,  are  not  alluded  to,  though  M.  Tarnier 
seems  well  acquainted  with  his  uterine  dilator,  which  instrument 
M.  Tarnier  uses  in  conjunction  with  one  of  his  own  invention 
where  premature  labour  is  to  be  induced. 

M.  Tamier's  instrument  consists  of  a  gum  elastic  catheter, 
the  upper  end  of  which  being  made  with  thin  walls,  dilates  into 
a  ball  when  filled  with  water  or  air.  This  he  passes  with  a 
guide  into  the  uterus.  The  ball  prevents  its  expulsion,  and  the 
ovular  membranes  remain  unbroken.  As  soon  as  the  cervix 
admits,  M.  Tarnier  introduces  Barnes's  dilator.  The  other 
obstetric  operations,  as  the  use  of  the  forceps,  vectis,  ccphalotribe, 
with  M.  Pajot's  method  of  'repeated  cephalotripsy  without 
traction,'  Csesarian  section,  &c.,  are  fully  described. 

M.  Tarnier  has  most  ably  put  the  finishing  touches  to 
Cazeaux's  description  of  allbuminuria  during  pregnancy,  and 
its  connection  with  eclampsia;  he  sums  up  the  causes  of  albu- 
minuria as  arising  from  either — 1.  Super-albuminosis  of  the 
blood,  for  though  the  albumen  is  diminished  relatively  to  the 
mass  of  the  other  constituents,  there  is  a  marked  predominance 
of  albumen  as  compared  with  the  corpuscles  (Gubler) ;  or — 2. 
Over  distension  of  the  renal  vessels;  or— 3.  Albuminous 
nephritis,  whicli  may  he  either  primary  or  secondary. 

Three  cases  are  published  by  Dr.  Donkin,  who  draws  from 
clinical  considerations  the  same  conclusion  as  to  treatment  that 
Cazeaux,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  obstetricians  do,  that  a  large 
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bleedinp;  from  Hn  open  vein  is  tlie  first  measure  to  be  ailoptcO. 
^Vc  shall  conclude  our  notice  by  quoting  Cazeaux's  opinion  on 
the  use  of  chloroform :  "  We,"  says  he,  "  formerly  proscribed  its 
use  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  facts  published  by  our  col- 
leagues, as  well  as  the  result  of  personal  observation,  have 
greatly  changed  our  first  opinion ;  so  that  we  are  now  convinced 
that  when  eclampsia  comes  on,  during  either  pregnancy  or 
labour,  the  use  of  chloroform  may  be  of  some  service.  At  other 
times  it  is  in  France  confined  almost  exclusively  to  cases  of 
difficult  parturition," 

Dr.  Tilt  wishes  his  book  "  (o  be  taken  as  a  protest  against  the 
disparagement  of  a  considerable  amount  of  therapeutical  wisdom 
that  has  been  handed  down  to  us  for  our  guidance  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  from  one  generation  of  medical  observers  to 
another." 

Therapeutical  writing  is  not  synonymous  with  therapeutical 
wisdom.  Assertions  that  this  or  that  drug  is  good  for  this  or 
that  disease  are  as  unserviceable  as  are  proverbs  for  guidance  in 
particular  actions,  while  the  most  fatal  errors  in  practice  have 
been  committed  under  shelter  of  authority.  The  loss  of  faith  in 
therapeutics  is  simply  consequent  on  the  discovery  that  the  tra- 
ditions are  not  based  on  fitct.  Specialism  too  often  trammels 
the  observer.  Dr.  Tilt  (p.  337)  says :  "  A  patient  of  mine  has 
had  her  back  broken,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  by  internal 
metritis,  for  the  upper  dorsal  vertebra;  formed  a  right  angle  with 
the  lower  and  lumbar  vertebne."  Dr.  Tilt  apparently  attributes 
caries  of  the  vertebrae,  and  consequent  angular  curvature,  "  to 
the  patient  remaining  in  a  croiicliing  position  for  three  weeks  on 
account  of  a  severe  attack  of  endometritis.  Eighteen  months 
after  the  metritis,"  for  which  the  patient  was  "  diligently 
treated,"  but  no  reference  made  to  the  spinal  disease,  "her 
mother  noticed  the  projection  of  the  vertebtEe." 

In  writing  on  a  given  subject  care  should  be  taken  to  warn 
the  reader  when  danger  may  be  incurred  in  the  use  of  certain 
modes  of  treatment.  Dr.  Tilt  classes  bromine  with  tincture  of 
iodine  and  nitrate  of  silver  as  a  topical  application,  and  calls  it 
a  powerful  detergent,  but  says  not  a  word  as  to  its  violent 
caustic  powers,  which  are  far  more  unmanageable  than  potassa 
fiisa.  Perforation  of  the  recto-vaginal  septum,  we  are  well 
informed,  has  taken  place,  though  the  application  to  the  cervix 
was  made  by  skilled  hands.  Amputation  of  the  uterus  iu  cases 
of  old  procidentia  can  hardly  be  deemed  an  easy  operaHon,  or 
the  danger  slight.  We  are  very  incredulous,  too,  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  applying  a  white-hot  iron  to  the  ear  as  a  cure  for 
sciatica,  though  Professor  Malgaigne  is  said  to  have  ascertained 
it;  nor  is  Kecamier'e  prescription  for  the  cure  of  hysteric  con- 
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vulsions  likely  to  be  much  used — tliat  of  cnusing  the  lady'e  maid 
to  sit  on  her  mistress's  belly. 

The  use  of  large  doses  of  di^talis  in  nienorrhagia,  once  tried 
by  Dr.  Robert  Lee  and  Dr.  Dickenson,  at  St.  George's  Hospital, 
has  not  found  much  favour  since  that  time ;  and  Dr.  Tilt  should 
have  cautioned  bis  readers  against  the  occurrence  of  unexpected 
poisoning.  But  while  we  thus  protest  against  certain  blemishes, 
we  can  praise  Dr.  Tilt's  book  as  containing  many  useful  hints 
as  to  conduct  in  the  consulting-room,  and  also  at  the  bedside. 
The  junior  will  gladly  avail  himself  of  instruction  offered  by  a 
well-experienced  practitioner,  and  find  much  information  as  to 
the  use  of  douches,  topical  applications,  tlie  substitution  of  alka- 
loids for  extracts,  and  of  glycerine  and  starch  as  a  vehicle  in 
place  of  the  disgusting  fatty  preparations  which  often  make  the 
remedy  more  distressful  than  the  disease. 

The  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  uterine  polypi  are  now  well 
settled.  Still  from  time  to  time  men  of  observation  make  or 
suggest  improvements  in  particulars,  or  cautions  as  to  the  mode 
of  carrying  out  principles  generally  agreed  to.  Dr.  Hausmann, 
in  his  thesis  for  the  Doctoral  at  Jena,  tells  us  the  opinions  held 
on  the  subject  in  that  medical  school;  but  as  they  present 
nothing  new  to  those  who  have  access  to  the  many  English 
writers — Graily  Hewitt,  West,  Churchill,  M'CIintock,  Hutchin- 
son, and  many  others— we  may  pass  it  over,  merely  noting 
that  Dr.  Hausmann  gives  the  details  of  four  cases  of  fibroid.  In 
one  the  ligature,  now  nearly  discarded  in  England,  except, 
we  are  informed,  in  the  Hospital  for  Women  at  Soho-square ; 
in  two  others,  scissors ;  and,  in  the  fourth,  a  ligature  waa 
applied  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  the  mass  waa  removed  with 
the  knife. 

Dr.  Kidd  divides  uterine  polypi  into  fibrous  and  mucous,  the 
latter  being  subdivided  by  a  cystic  or  glandular  variety.  As  his 
object  is  merely  to  relate  his  own  experience,  he  does  not  go 
into  pathological  or  histological  details  of  other  varieties ;  and 
the  points  worthy  of  notice  in  his  essay  relate  to  treatment. 

Four  cases  of  ordinary  fibroid  are  detailed.  Dr.  Kidd  prefers 
the  tangle  tent  to  the  sponge,  but  the  chief  objection  to  the 
latter — ^its  offensivenesa — has  been  removed  by  preparing  it 
with  carbolic  acid '  and  cacao  butter.  On  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Ringlaud,  Dr.  Kidd,  in  sundry  cases  of  uterine  polypi,  applied 
strong  nitric  acid  to  the  uterine  cavity,  and  approves  of 
the  application.  He  seems  to  have  no  fear  either  of  this  bold 
treatment,  or  of  mopping  out  the  uterus  with  a  saturated  solu- 

1  "  CarbotlBed  Sponge  T«nt«."  Robert  Ellis,  Eu.,  ■  Obttetrical  Traiuactioas.* 
vol.  ii,  1868. 
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lion  of  perchloride  of  iron  in  glycerine.  In  treating  cases  of 
mucous  polypi,  Dr.  Kidd  found,  as  Marion  Sims  pointed  out, 
that  the  pressure  of  the  tent  was  often  sufficient  to  remove  the 
growth ;  so  that  on  exploration  no  tumour  was  perceptible,  and 
there  was  no  recurrence  of  the  former  symptoms. 

Dr.  Gantillon's  brochure,  somewhat  pretentiously  put  forth, 
is  suggestive  of  puff: 

"Uterine  catarrh,"  Bays  he,  "is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
sterility,  because  when  young  women  are  affected  with  it  all  the 
tissues  are  in  a  flaccid  state,  and  do  not  sufficiently  oppose  the  pas- 
sage of  liquids  contaioed  in  the  vagina;  and  if  some  spermatozoona 
should  penetrate  the  carity  of  the  cervii  the  liquid  in  which  they  are 
carried  would  soon  flow  bact  again,  for  the  onfices,  instead  of  being 
closed,  remain  wide  open  in  almost  every  case  of  uterine  engorge- 
ment. Besides  this  unravorable  mechanical  condition,  the  reaction 
of  the  uterine  upon  the  spermatic  liquids  (in  leucorrbcea)  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  sterility  of  young  women." 

Dr.  Gantillon's  new  (7)  treatment  is  to  inject,  with  a  graduated 
syringe  and  a  tube  of  small  diameter,  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  We  need  simply  remark  that  the  treatment  is 
no  novelty,  but  many  practitioners  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
a  uterine  poite  caustique,  both  in  cases  of  catarrh  and  in 
metrorrhagia. 


Review  X. 

On  Pyamia,  or  Suppurative  Fever.  Being  the  Aatley  Cooper 
Prize  Essay  for  1868.  By  Peter  Murray  Brah>woo», 
M.D.,  L.R.C.S.E.,  late  President  of  the  Royal  Medical 
Society  of  Edinbui^h.    London,    Pp.  287. 

In  modem  times,  when  rapid  change  is  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  the  age,  to  a  generation  which  has  seen  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  medical  practice,  anything  definitely  and  absolutely 
settled  would  be  a  relief,  and  perhaps  a  novelty.  We  live  in  that 
painful  and  unpleasant  interregnum  which  lies  between  the  reign 
of  ignorance,  even  when  concealed  under  the  garb  of  unusual 
knowledge,  and  the  more  perfect  science  of  modern  times  .whereby, 
with  absolute  certainty,  the  future  may  be  foretold  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  past.  The  science  which  strikes  us  all  as  the 
most  perfect  embodiment  of  human  knowledge  i%  astronomy, 
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wherein  tlie  universal  laws  of  gravitation  are  so  tboroughly 
uudei-stood  as  to  enable  au  Adams  or  a  Leverrier  to  sit  down  in  his 
study  and  to  calculate  the  exact  position  of  an  unknown  planet. 
And  yet,  as  it  has  been  aptly  said,  medicine  as  a  science  is  very 
much  now  in  the  position  astronomy  occupied  before  the  days  of 
Kepler  and  Newton,  juat  before  the  fundamental  laws  which  nave 
made  all  clear  were  discovered ;  and  there  are  signs  that  similar 
discoveries  in  medicine  are  not  very  far  off.  In  medicine  we 
want  the  universal  law,  or  expression  of  fact,  which  is  to  explain 
things  of  which  we  are  now  in  ignorance.  But  the  tendency  is 
unmistakable.  Every  ftesh  advance  is  in  the  direction  of  substi- 
tuting physical  for  vital  laws,  of  removing  phenomena  from  the 
region  of  the  unknown  and  unknowable  to  that  presided  over  by 
laws  intelligible  to  all  men  of  science,  and  which  prevail  alike 
in  the  organic  and  inorganic  kingdoms  of  nature. 

Now  of  diseased  conditions  pysemia  is  one  which  at  present 
rests  on  as  unsatisfactory  a  basis  as  any  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  Opportunities  for  its  study  are  unfortunately  only 
too  frequent,  and  its  symptoms  are  only  too  well  known;  but  its 
physical  basis,  so  to  speak,  remains  unknown.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
matter  for  regret  that  this  morbid  state  has  been  more  studied 
by  surgeons  than  by  physicians,  for  the  phenomena  associated 
with  its  course  and  modes  of  tennination  are  more  closely  con- 
nected with  those  which  come  under  the  notice  of  the  physician 
than  with  those  which  appertain  to  the  province  of  the  surgeon. 
Unfortunately,  the  causes  whicli  give  rise  to  it  would  seem  to 
be  more  prevalent  in  the  domain  of  the  latter  than  in  that  of 
the  former.  It  was  not,  therefore,  by  any  means  without  inte- 
rest that  we  looked  forward  to  the  appearance  of  this  vohtme  as 
to  that  of  an  essay  to  which  had  been  awarded  one  of  the  most 
considerable  as  one  of  the  most  honorable  prizes  open  to 
English  medical  men.  Nor  can  wc  help  confessing  that  we  are 
disappointed  with  the  result.  We  looked  for  more  than  a  mere 
average  schoo\-boy  kind  of  production,  but  the  work  before  us  is 
essentially  mediocre.  We  had  a  right  to  expect,  if  not  some  new 
and  original  views  by  way  of  an  attempt  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  disease  (which  would  have  been  exceedingly 
acceptable),  at  least  such  a  work  as  would  give  us  a  fresh 
starting-point,  embodying  nil  that  had  been  done,  and  at 
least  showing  what  remained  (o  do;  but  even  this  has  not  been 
attained.     The  work  is  thoroughly  commonplace. 

The  treatise  begins  in  tlie  conventional  way.  We  have  the 
history  of  the  disease,  from  the  days  of  Hippocrates  downward. 
We  think  we  may  say  this  was  not  wanted.  The  actual  work 
may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  second  chapter,  wherein  the 
disease  is  defined  as  a  fever  which  attacks  persons  of  all  ages. 
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is  generally  sequent  ou  wouuds,  ncute  inflammatiou  of  bone, 
the  pnerperal  state,  surgical  operations,  or  other  sources  of 
purulent  formation,  and  septic  infection.  The  author  selects 
for  this  disease  the  title  of  suppurative  fever,  and  says  that  as 
a  fever  it  has  no  fixed  duration,  but  that  it  exhibits  certain 
stages,  and  generally  abates  or  becomes  intensified  on  the 
seventh,  eighth,  fifteenth,  twenty-first,  twenty-second,  or 
twenty-eighth  days. 

It  is  at  nil  times  easy  to  take  exception  to  definitions,  espe- 
cially when  descriptions  are  given,  as  is  here  the  case,  in  their 
places;  but  the  above  is  especially  obnoxious  to  criticism. 
Dr.  Braidwood  assumes  that  pus  is  necessary  fov  the  produc- 
tion of  pytemia,  or,  at  all  events,  that  some  form  of  septic 
infection  should  usher  in  the  disease.  This,  as  is  well  known, 
is  by  no  means  invariably  the  case.  Then,  again,  as  to  the 
febrile  nature  of  the  disease.  Although  wc  do  not  greatly 
care  to  call  the  assertion  in  question,  having  in  the  mean- 
time nothing  better  to  olfer  in  its  place,  we  might  he  per- 
mitted to  point  out  the  extreme  uncertainty  or  irregularity 
of  the  course  and  termination  of  the  disorder — occurring 
within  from  one  to  two,  three,  or  four  weeks.  This  is  not  in 
Hccordance  with  our  notions  as  to  either  periodic  or  continued 
fevers,  and  it  is  certain  that  chronic  pyeemia  does  not  bear 
sti-iking  resemblance  to  any  of  our  known  continued  fevers, 
although  in  certain  respects  it  may  resemble  malarial  toxeemia. 
One  of  the  reasons  given  by  Dr.  Braidwood  in  support  of 
his  view  is  certainly  extraordinary.  He  says  :  "  This  view  " 
(that  of  the  febrile  nature  of  the  disease)  "  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  only  treatment  which  has  as  yet  been  followed  by  suc- 
cess. A  liberal  and  properly  regulated  use  of  stimulants  and  of 
nourishing  diet  has  alone  been  found  efficacious  in  averting 
that  serious  issue  which  has  hitherto  compelled  surgeons  to  view 
a  rigor  after  an  operation  as  a  death-signal."  This  is  too  much 
for  us  altogether,  as  it  must  be  for  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  put  the  proposition  in  the  form  of  a  syllogsim. 
That  the  fact  that  stimulants  and  nourishment  do  good 
should  be  received  and  adopted  as  a  proof  of  the  febrile 
nature  of  any  malady,  is  certainly  stretching  the  rules  of 
evidence  furthnr  than  they  can  bear.  Will  stimulants  and  food 
alone  cure  malarious  fever,  to  which  pycemia  is  most  allied  ?  or 
will  any  malady  of  an  enfeebling  character,  whether  febrile  or 
not,  be  treated  successfully  without  their  employment? 

The  various  names  whicn  from  time  to  time  have  been  applied 
to  the  disease  are  next  enumerated  :  these  are  given  as  phlebitis, 
purulent  diathesis,  metastasis,  purulent  infection,  yellow  fever, 
constitutional  irrilatiuu^  purulent  pleurisy,  multiple  abscesses, 
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purulent  absorption,  surgical  fever,  thrombosis  and  septicfemia, 
suppression  of  suppuration,  &c.,  and  with  the  omission  of  some 
of  the  most  important  of  these  the  chapter  closes. 

Next  follows  the  only  original  portion  of  the  book — a 
narration  of  cases,  most  of  which  are  of  no  very  extra- 
ordinary interest,  although  serving  fairly  to  illustrate  the 
course  of  the  disease.  The  first  given  is  that  of  a  weaver, 
aged  46,  admitted  into  hospital  (where,  when,  and  under  whom 
it  is  not  recorded),  suffering  from  the  effects  of  stricture.  A 
catheter  was  ultimately  passed.  Next  day  he  complained  of 
difficulty  in  breathing ;  by  and  by  symptoms  of  pneumonia  were 
obserred,  and  he  spat  blood.  He  died  on  the  sixth  day.  The 
left  lung  contained  vomicEe  and  foetid  pus;  there  was  pus  in 
the  kidneys  and  in  the  prostate.  The  temperature  is  nowhere 
recorded,  and  there  is  iio  account  of  the  man's  previous  history 
or  habits.  In  case'  ii  the  patient,  age  not  stated,  was  injured 
at  the  railway,  and  his  arm  was  amputated  primarily.  He  did 
well  for  a  month,  when  rigors  occurred.  He  sank  twelve  days 
afier.  Only  the  root  of  the  limb  amputated  was  examined,  and 
pus  was  found.  There  is  no  account  of  the  surroundings  of 
the  patient,  nor  any  hint  at  the  cause  of  the  disease.  The  third  ~ 
case  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  hoy  aged  16,  whose  arm  was 
amputated  at  the  shoulder- joint  for  what  is  vaguely  termed  a 
medullary  tumour.  Fifteen  days  after  rigors  occurred,  with 
bleeding  from  the  stump ;  the  case  was  markedly  one  of  pyeemia, 
and  he  sank  twelve  days  after.  No  post-mottem  was  obtained. 
Nitric  acid  was  applied  to  the  stump,  but  without  avail. 
Case  iv.  A  railway  labourer,  aged  S6,  of  mtempecate  habits,  suf- 
fered a  very  bad  fracture  into  the  ankle-joint.  On  the  third  day 
rigors  occurred,  and  by  this  time  he  was  suffering  from  the  deli- 
rium which  follows  injuries  in  the  intemperate.  There  are 
no  further  symptoms  of  pyscmia  recorded.  He  died  on  the 
twenty-first  day  after  the  rigors.  The  lungs  contained  ab- 
scesses. There  were  abscesses  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
none  communicating  with  a  vein.  The  abdominal  organs 
were  not  affected.  In  case  v,  a  labourer,  aged  44,  suffered 
from  disease  of  the  wrist  joint.  The  man  was  much  reduced, 
when  the  hand  was  amputated.  Seven  days  after  a  rigor 
occurred,  unmistakeable  symptoms  of  pytemia  supervened,  and 
he  died  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  rigors.  No  post-mortem.  In 
case  vi,  a  healthy  Irishman,  aged  35,  was  admitted  with  anchy- 
losis of  the  elbow-joint.  Four  days  after  operation  a  rigor  occurred, 
and  there  was  pain  in  the  chest ;  there  was  a  blush  of  redness 
round  the  wound,  which  extended  to  the  trunk.  He  died  six- 
teen days  after.  The  lungs  contained  abscesses,  and  the  spleen 
showed  them  in  an  early  stage.     The  ends  of  the  bones  were 
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l)»thcil  with  a  fccti<I  pus,  and  showed  sigus  of  necrosis.  lu 
cnse  vii,  a  boy,  nged  14,  hud  liis  urethra  and  penmcum 
Beveiely  ruptured;  he  had  to  be  carried  many  miles  to  hospi- 
tal. Ou  the  third  day  be  had  a  cough,  with  symptoms  of 
plcuro-pneumoiiia,  but  the  wound  was  healthy.  Six  days  after 
admission  he  had  a  rigor;  still  the  wound  looked  healthy, 
but  he  died  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
rigors.  The  body  was  too  late  in  being  examined,  so  that 
the  wound  was  putrid ;  the  lungs  contained  many  abscesses. 
No  other  organs  were  examined.  In  case  viii,  a  labourer, 
aged  36,  had  a  compound  fracture  of  the  left  leg.  The  day 
after  admission  theie  were  lung  symptoms,  and  the  wound 
began  to  look  had.  After  this  he  improved  again  till  three 
weeks  after  admission,  when  profuse  perspirations  began,  and 
the  wound  looked  unhealthy.  The  limb  was  amputated,  and 
three  days  after  there  were  rigors;  he  again  somewhat  im- 
proved, but  the  rigors  occurred  again,  and  ne  died  fifteen  days 
after  the  first  rigor.  No  post-mortem.  In  case  ix  the  patient 
also  had  a  compound  fracture  of  the  leg,  laying  open  the  ankle- 
joint.  He  had  at  one  time  been  intemperate.  The  limb  was 
amputated.  Four  days  after  he  looked  anxious,  and  perspired 
profusely;  the  wound  was  sloughing.  Delirium  set  in,  and 
there  was  distinct  phlebitis  in  the  thigh.  By  and  by  the  stump 
felt  boggy,  and  was  discoloured.  He  died  on  the  seventh  day. 
No  post-mortem.  Case  X.  A  man,  aged  40,  said  to  be  previously 
healthy,  suffered  from  disease  of  the  ankle-joint.  The  limb  was 
amputated.  On  the  third  day  a  slight  rigor  followed,  there  was 
oozing  from  the  stump,  and  the  wound  speedily  became  un- 
healthy. Secondary  abscesses  formed  in  various  parts.  He 
died  nearly  a  month  after  the  operation.  No  post-mortem  recorded. 
Case  XI.  A  joiner,  aged  30,  was  admitted  into  hospital  for  a 
wound  in  the  knee-joint,  caused  five  weeks  previously.  There 
was  much  suppuration.  Thirteen  days  after  admission  a  rigor 
was  experienced.  He  died  six  days  at^er.  There  were  abscesses 
in  one  lung,  none  in  the  abdomen.  The  bone  was  extensively 
diseased  and  the  femoral  vein  plugged.  The  twelfth  case  was 
that  of  a  man  suffering  from  hepatic  abscess,  which  terminated 
in  cerebral  abscess  and  death.  The  lungs  contained  abscesses. 
The  course  of  the  disease  was  very  slow.  Case  XIII.  A  soilor, 
aged  45,  was  admitted  with  a  carbuncle  on  the  hack,  which  was 
slonghy.  Move  than  a  month  after  admission  he  became  worse, 
but  had  no  rigor,  and  four  days  later  he  died.  The  symptoms 
were  not  well  marked.  There  was  an  incipient  abscess  in  the 
liver,  several  in  the  kidneys,  and  some  were  threatening  in  the 
spleen.  Case  XIV.  A  female,  aged  50,  was  admitted  with  an 
abscess  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  She  had  been  living  poorly. 
83— XI  IT.  26 
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Other  absceeses  formed,  but  she  improved  till  the  eleventh  day, 
■when  rigors  set  in;  they  subsequently  followed  regularly  for 
four  days  at  noon.  Marks  of  phlebitis  also  appeared.  She  died 
on  the  sixth  day.  There  were  no  internal  abscesses.  Case  XV 
has  an  imperfect  history  ;  the  patient  had  suffered  a  fracture  of 
the  uhia,  which  was  surrounded  by  pus.  He  had  been  brought 
far  and  was  greatly  exhausted,  and  there  was  much  pain  in  the 
joints.  He  sank.  Abscesses  were  found  in  both  lungs  and 
kidneys.  There  was  nothing  in  the  joints,  and  no  signs  of 
phlebitis.  Case  XVI  was  a  railway  smash,  necessitating  ampu- 
tation of  the  forearm  and  leg.  Four  days  after  the  patient 
had  a  rigor.  From  this  period,  for  thirty-four  days,  he  turned 
sometimes  better,  sometimes  worse,  until  both  stumps  healed, 
yet  he  sank,  chiefly  owing  to  an  abscess  of  the  shoulder-joint. 
There  were  no  internal  abscesses,  but  certain  white  bodies  and 
a  bridge-like  cicatrix  were  found  in  the  lung.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  recorded  case  in  the  volume,  but  the  account  of  the  i)ost- 
mortem  appearances  is  imperfect.  Case  XVII  was  that  of  a  boy, 
aged  12,  admitted  on  account  of  disease  of  the  shoulder-joint. 
He  had  been  ill  six  months  when  the  joint  was  excised.  Four 
days  after  he  had  a  rigor,  and  five  days  after  another,  three 
days  later  another,  and  there  was  now  pain  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  arm.  Pneumonia  also  occurred,  but  after  a  time  the  boy 
rallied,  notwithstanding  that  all  the  symptoms  of  pycemia  had 
supervened.  In  case  XVIII  thepatient  was  aged  fourteen,  and 
had  disease  of  the  left  tarsus.  The  limb  was  amputated  at  the 
ankle-joint,  after  which  erysipelatous  reddening  appeared.  Five 
days  after  the  operation  rigors  came  on,  with  cutling  pain  in  the 
chest.  Nine  days  after  he  died  delirious.  There  was  an  abscess 
inside  the  skull,  and  others  in  the  lungs  and  spleen.  There  were 
many  abscesses  in  the  leg,  and  the  bones  of  the  stump  were  much 
a^ected.  Case  XIX  was  that  of  a  man  aged  SI,  who  had 
certain  internal  heemorrhoids  ligatured.  Two  days  after  he  had 
rigors ;  two  days  after  there  was  pain  in  the  chest ;  ten  days 
after  he  died.  No  post-mortem.  The  last  case  recorded  is  that 
of  a  sailor,  aged  19,  with  acute  necrosis  of  the  feninr.  The  limb 
was  amputated.  Thirteen  days  after  he  had  a  rigor,  and  he 
died  five  days  later.  There  were  abscesses  in  the  lungs,  but 
none  in  the  abdomen.  The  femur  was  necrosed,  and  pus 
surrounded  the  vessels. 

Most  of  these  cases  are  imperfectly  recorded,  the  only  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  being  case  XIV,  which  is  tolerably  well  done 
in  a  rough  sort  of  way. 

The  symptomatology  of  suppurative  fever  is  next  considered, 
and  here  Dr.  Braid  wood  seeks  to  distinguish  between  an  acute  and 
a  chronic  form,  inasmuch  as  the  latter,  he  says,  is  commonly 
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connected  with  typhus,  Bcnrlet  lever,etnpfema,  rheumatism,  and 
dysentery,  the  former  ensuing  after  operations,  injuries,  and 
parturition.  He  speaks  of  the  phyBiognomy,  the  appearance  of 
the  skin,  the  temperature,  the  digestion,  the  nervous  system, 
the  circulatory  system,  the  condition  of  the  uriue,  and  the  local 
phenomena.  Of  the  countenance  he  tells  us  that  it  is  often 
flushed,  but  this  is  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  although 
he  does  not  say  so.  A  much  more  characteristic  phenomena  it 
the  appearance  of  marked  dejection,  which  generally  accompa- 
nies this  disease.  So  common  indeed  is  it,  that  Mr.  Solly  would 
seem  to  have  been  led  astray  by  it,  so  as  to  look  upon  it  as  the 
cause  of  the  pytemia.  The  appearance  of  the  skin  later  on  is 
certainly  peculiar,  the  sallow  icteric  tinge  being  quite  cha- 
racteristic. 

Dr.  Braidwood  here  also  alludes  to  the  subject  of  tempera- 
ture. We  hare  been  quite  surprised  to  find  no  allusions  to  it 
hitherto,  and  here  it  is  put  aside  as  of  no  consequence,  the 
author  only  pretending  to  have  employed  the  thermometer 
in  -one  case,  that  already  alluded  to,  viz.,  case  XVI.  No 
record  of  a  case  of  fever  would  now  be  considered  complete 
without  a  registration  of  the  temperature  morning  and  night; 
and  so,  also,  ought  it  to  be  with  pycemia.  The  results  obtained 
by  Heubuer  have  been  quite  enough  to  show  the  value  of  this 
mode  of  investigating  the  disease.  Other  particulars  as  to  the 
skin  are  mentioned,  such  as  the  peculiar  erythematous,  or  rather 
erysii»elatous  blush  which  extends  from  the  wound  not  unfre* 
queiitly  over  the  greater  part  of  the  body.  The  author  suggests, 
OB  a  cause  of  this,  plugging  of  the  superficial  capillaries,  by  which 
means  he  would  also  account  for  the  purpuric  patches  some- 
times seen  in  tlte  same  disease ;  but  we  cannot  accept  the  expla- 
nation as  quite  satisfactory.  Undoubtedly  the  phenomena  are 
consecutive,  but  we  cannot  on  that  account  look  on  the  one  as 
being  the  cause  of  the  otlier. 

Associated  with  the  respiratory  organs  in  pyeemia  are  two  condi- 
tions, both  important  and  characteristic ;  the  one  is  the  peculiar 
feeling  of  oppression  felt  in  the  chest,  a  feeling  associated  with 
difficiUty  of  breathing  in  all  cases,  and  which,  if  we  are  to  accept 
the  doctrine  of  embolism,  is  in  this  disease  caused  by  plugging  up 
of  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  It  is  only  the  precursor  of  more 
decided  signs  of  pneumonia,  and  is  one  of  the  first  untoward 
symptoms  the  surgeon  has  to  look  for.  The  other  peculiarity 
alluded  to  is  the  curious  and  characteristic  odour  of  the  breath, 
which  is  now  generally  recognised  ae  one  of  the  moat  patent 
signs  of  pysmia.  As  to  the  digestive  organs,  Dr.  Braidwood 
tells  us  that  constipation  is  the  rule,  diarrbcea  the  exception ; 
we  conceive  that  he  here  does  not  exhibit  the  true  position  of 
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matters  quite  fairly.  There  is  an  intermediate  condition  between 
constipation  and  diarrhcea ;  and  if  the  cases  wherein  the  bowels 
are  normal  be  eliminated,  it  will  be  Been  tbat  diarrhcea  is  much 
more  common  than  is  constipation.  If  we  mix  up  together,  ns 
Dr.  Braid  wood  has  done,  all  kinds  of  blood  poisonin)^,  septiciemia 
as  well  as  pya;mia,  this  is  especially  the  case ;  but  if  we  separate 
septicemia  from  pyecmia,  then  we  find  that  diarrhisa  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  the  former,  less  so  of  the 
latter.  It  is  well  known  that  surgeons  not  unfrequently  become 
the  subjects  of  septiciemia  after  unpleasant  operations,  and  that 
other  patients  surrounding  one  with  unhealthy  sores  are  liable 
to  the  same.  Even  in  the  case  of  students  and  demonstrators 
of  anatomy,  when  the  subject  on  which  they  are  at  work  has 
become  much  decomposed,  an  attack  of  the  same  kind  may  be 
anticipated.  All  these  disorders  are  allied  one  to  the  other,  and 
to  pyffimia,  and  in  all  of  them  diarrhoea  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  characteristic  symptoms  of  this  kind  of  poisoning. 
Dr.  William  Hunt  has  given  a  curious  and  interesting  expe- 
tiencc  of  sopticecmia  in  his  own  person  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  '  Pennsylvanian  Hospital  Reports.' 

Among  the  nervous  phenomena  Dr.  Braidwood  enumerates 
the  rigors ;  these  are  highly  characteristic,  and  in  themselves 
constitute  an  important  link  between  pytemia  and  the  malarial 
fevers.  They,  along  with  the  degree  of  periodicity  sometimes 
observed  io  the  disease  have  induced  some,  as  Roser  and  Gueiii), 
to  reckon  pyiemia  among  this  group  of  diseases,  and  to  lead  them 
to  treat  it  with  quinine,  as  in  agues. 

The  pulse  in  pyeemia  is  variable,  but  generally  very  rapid. 
Mr.  Callender  says  it  rises  to  100  or  120,  but  Dr.  Bristowe, 
with  greater  accuracy,  reckons  it  at  140,  160,  or  even  200  per 
minute  in  the  worst  cases.  With  regard  to  the  blood  itself  the 
very  name  of  the  disease  is  descriptive  of  the  popular  opinion 
as  to  the  changes  it  undergoes,  but  this  idea  is  abandoned  by 
many  men  of  the  most  opposite  opinion.  In  Dr.  Braidwood's 
single  case  (16)  the  red  corpuscles  were  found  to  have  a  ten- 
dency to  disintegrate,  exhibited  first  in  their  serrated  and 
crenated  edges,  afterwards  by  more  decided  disruptive  changes. 

Of  all  available  fiutds,  or  solids,  the  urine  is  that  which 
affords  the  best  evidence  of  the  changes  going  on  within  the 
body,  and  its  examination  in  all  cases  of  disease  is  of  corre- 
sponding importance.  By  the  examination  of  the  urine  we  do 
not  mean  that,  comparatively  speaking,  superficial  investigation 
which  takes  cognizance  of  the  specific  gi'avity,  the  reaction,  the 
colour,  and  the  nature  of  the  deposit  only,  for,  although  these 
be  important  in  many  ways,  what  is  of  most  value  is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  constituents  by  careful  quantitative,  as  well  as 
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qaalitative,  analysis.  Yet  in  this  prize  essay  vie  do  not  £nd 
details  of  a  single  examiDation  of  this  kind.  In  case  16  the 
particulars  alluded  to  above  are  recorded  from  day  to  day,  but 
there  is  not  a  word  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  albumen, 
the  relative  proportions  of  uric  acid  and  urea  (it  is  said  the  urea 
was  slightly  diminished) ;  in  short,  none  of  those  facts  which 
would  give  us  some  notion  of  what  was  going  on  within  the 
body.  "VVe  are  only  toid  that  "  it  (the  urine)  is  not  in  the  least 
indicative  of  the  amount  of  pathological  lesion  which  occurs." 

Passing  next  to  tlie  chapter  relating  to  the  progress  of  sup- 
purative fever,  Dr.  Braidwood  describes  the  stages  as  those  of 
incubation  and  invasion,  the  typhoid  stage  and  that  of  con- 
valescence. He  says  he  omits  that  of  cnsis,  as  "  a  sufficient 
amount  of  observation  has  not  yet  been  collected  to  enable  us 
to  define  such  a  period  as  the  crisis."  The  langu^e  is  not  very 
intelligible,  but  the  meaning  is  clear,  and  for  the  very  same 
reason  he  should  have  omitted  the  stngc  of  incubation,  about 
which  we  know  nothing;  for,  says  the  author,  "  the  incubative 
stage  of  suppurative  fever  is  a  latent,  indefinite  period  which 
doubtless  exists,  but  cannot  be  specified."  Now,  this  kind  of 
stuff  is  not  what  is  wanted  in  a  prize  essay ;  if  we  know  nothing 
about  a  thing  whose  existence  indeed  is  purely  hypothetical,  its 
actual  existence  need  not  be  insisted  on.  In  short.  Dr.  Braid- 
wood  staits  off  with  the  notion  tliat  the  disease  is  a  fever,  and 
he  would  augment  the  parallelism  by  inventing  stages,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  has  not  been  proved  in  the  case  of  those  diseases 
to  which  pytcmia  is  most  allied.  We  need  not  say  much  of  the 
complications  of  pyeemia;  they  have  already  been  alluded  to  when 
dealing  with  the  concui-rcntmorbid  conditions  of  the  disease;  but 
we  may  remark  that,  as  he  has  placed  the  treatment  of  the 
disease  in  a  separate  chapter.  Dr.  Braidwood  might  as  well  have 
relegated  to  it  iho  treatment  of  these  complications  as  being 
more  appropriate  to  his  scheme  than  discussing  them  here. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  suppurative  fever,  Dr.  Braidwood  sepa- 
rates that  into  prophylaxy  and  remedial  measures.  Apart  from 
the  technical  objection  as  to  the  inclusion  of  the  former  under 
the  heading  of  treatment,  the  plan  is  judicious  enough.  Of  what 
the  author  says  on  prophylaxy,  a  good  deal  is  sound  enough, 
but  some  of  it  nonsense.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest  shadow 
of  doubt  but  that  in  the  collecting  together  into  one  ward  a 
number  of  men  with  suppurating  sores  there  is  infinite  danger 
to  all.  This  has  been  clearly  shown  in  military  surgery  by  the 
results  of  recent  wars,  especially  in  America  and  in  Prussia. 
Still  Dr.  Braidwood  thinks  otherwise.  The  results  of  these 
wars  have  been  decided  enough  to  satisfy  any  one  that  for 
wounded  men  safety  lies  in  isolation ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
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of  those  who  have  been  operated  on.  Again,  when  Dr.  Braid- 
wood  tella  ue  that  he  "  has  been  unable  to  trace  any  delete- 
riouB  influence  to  the  interchange  which  constantly  takes  place 
in  the  surgical  wards  of  our  hospitals,"  he  may  speak  irom  his 
own  experience  only.  If  so,  he  should  say  so.  If  he  means  his 
observation  to  apply  universally,  we  know  that  it  is  nonsense. 

Of  remedial  measures  the  author  deals  with  the  hygienic,  the 
pharmaceutical,  and  the  operative.  As  to  the  first  nothing 
need  be  said,  except  that  Ur.  Braidwood  does  not  belong  to  the 
antiseptic  school.  As  to  the  second  he,  of  course,  in  accordance 
with  modern  notions,  advises  stimulation,  and  of  tonics  ho 
seems  to  think  iron  best.  We  can  only  say  that  in  all  cases 
this  should  be  combined  with  large  doses  of  quinine,  which,  in 
the  hands  of  Binz  and  others,  has  done  wonders.  He,  in 
accordance  with  most  others,  denies  the  efficacy  of  the  sulphites 
as  recommended  by  Polli.  Their  use  is,  indeed,  we  suspect, 
almost  entirely  given  up.  As  to  operative  measures  the 
most  important  is  amputation,  as  suggested  by  Professor  Fay- 
rer.  He,  as  well  as  certain  Amoricaa  writers  who  have  seen 
much  pycemia  during  their  civil  war,  hold  that  it  is  generally 
associated  with  or  dependent  on  osteomyelitis.  No  doubt  this 
is  so  in  manv  cases,  but,  as  undoubtedly,  pyiemia  may  occur 
without  any  inflammation  of  bone  whatever.  And  again,  with 
regard  to  the  proposal  to  amputate  higher  up  the  limb,  that  has 
been  done,  and  has  failed. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  Dr.  Braidwood's  description  of 
the  pathological  anatomy  of  pyromia,  hut  we  must  refer 
to  his  notions  as  to  the  formation  of  secondary  abscesses 
in  the  lung  j  the  views  have,  at  least,  the  merit  of  no- 
velty. He  holds  that  the  mischief  depends  primarily  on  an 
increased  coagulability  of  the  blood.  "These  secondary  ab- 
scesses," he  says,  "  commence  with  congestion  of  the  capillaries 
in  a  limited  portion  of  tissue  as  a  lobule.  The  already  co- 
agulable  nature  of  the  blood  tends  to  stagnation  in  such  over- 
loaded veins,  and  probably  embolia  or  minute  capillary  coagula 
are  developed.  The  exudation  of  serum  (which  is  generally  the 
immediate  result  of  such  an  arrestment  or  retardation  in  the 
circulation)  is  the  next  stage,  and  passes  quickly  into  that  of  an 
effusion  of  lymph,  or  of  the  formation  of  pus."  This  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  melanges  of  old  and  new  views  we 
have  ever  met  or  could  even  have  imagined.  We  should  also 
have  fancied  that  a  man  who  undertook  to  write  on  pyicmia 
would  take  the  trouble  to  know  the  difference  between  embol- 
ism and  thrombosis,  which  Dr.  Braidwood  evidently  confounds. 
We  leave  the  above  passage  to  speak  for  itself,  and  pass  on  to 
the  chapter  which  treats  of  the  etiology  of  suppurative  fever. 
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Of  the  causes  of  pyEcmia  the  author  recognises  two  sets — the 
predisposing  and  the  exciting.  Of  the  former  set  nothing 
need  be  said;  but  the  Utter  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
topics  connected  with  this  most  interesting  disease.  It  may 
be  at  once  said  that  there  are  two  great  theories  apper- 
taining to  the  mode  in  which  pyecmia  is  produced — the  mias- 
matic and  the  material.  The  advocates  of  the  former,  men 
like  Koser  and  Guerin,  maintain  that  pyaemia  is  essentially 
similar  in  its  nature  to  malarial  fever,  and  they  treat  it  accord- 
ingly. On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  views  of  Lee,  who 
advocates  the  idea  that  phlebitis  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief; 
of  Yirchow,  who  holds  by  thrombosis  and  embolism  i  and  of 
Billroth,  who  partially  inclines  to  both.  In  each  of  these 
instances,  however,  something  material  is  held  to  exist  in  the 
blood,  whether  we  denominate  them  pus  corpuscles  or  leuco- 
cytes. Again  and  again  throughout  this  volume  we  are  told 
of  distinctions  between  white  blood  corpuscles  and  pus  cor- 
puscles, while  nothing  is  clearer  now-a-days  than  that  the 
one  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  other.  What  the 
bearing  of  Cohnbeim's  views  as  to  the  production  of  pus 
by  the  extravasation  of  white  blood-corpuscles  may  have  in 
pytemia  yet  remains  to  be  seen ;  and  the  curious  investiga- 
tions of  Neumann  and  Bizzozero  as  to  the  white  corpuscle-form- 
ing powers  of  the  bony  marrow  may  also  have  an  important 
influence  on  the  doctrines  which  connect  osteo-myelitis  with 
pytemia. 

We  shall  not  follow  the  author  in  his  subsequent  chapters 
relating  to  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  suppurative  fever,  but 
wo  shall  at  once  proceed  to  criticize  one  of  the  principal  features 
of  the  hook  entitled  the  "  Biblii^raphy  of  the  Monographs  and 
Essays  Referred  to."  What  this  exactly  means  we  cannot  say. 
If  it  means  that  these  essays  are  referred  to  in  the  pages  of  the 
work  itself,  we  can  only  say  we  have  not  seen  these  references  on 
a  careful  perusal  of  the  book.  If  it  means  that  they  have  been 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Braidwood  himself  in  the  composition  of  his 
essay,  we  can  only  say  it  does  not  look  like  it.  The  book  is 
mostly  made  up  of  scraps  from  Lee,  Savory,  Paget,  Callender, 
Brietowe,  and  other  British  writers.  Of  course  the  cases 
are  original,  and  the  commentaries  on  them  j  but  what  we  com- 
plain of  is  ignorance  of  the  writings  of  continental,  especially 
German,  authors.  Let  us  take  one  instance.  Billroth  is 
universally  looked  upon  as  the  first  author  of  the  present  day  on 
the  subject  of  pyGcmia.  His  monograph  is  one  which  deserves 
the  attention  of  any  man  who  undertakes  to  write  on  either 
septicsemia  or  pytemia,  were  it  only  for  the  eighty-three  cases  of 
true  pyaemia  he  records.  It  has  been  published  in  Ijangenbeck's 
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'  Afchtv  fur  Klinische  Chirurgie,'  commencing  in  Band  ii,  and 
continued  in  Bd.  vi  and  Bd.  viii,  yet  It  is  to  the  first  of  these 
only  that  Dr.  Braidwood  refers.  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
Bubsequent  papers,  but  had  the  writer  referred  to  the  '  Archiv ' 
itself  (it  is  quoted  as  having  been  referred  to)  he  could  not  have 
failed  to  find  this  and  other  papers,  especially  with  regard  to  py- 
semia  in  the  Danish  campaign,  which  would  have  well  repaid  his 
trouble,  and  added  value  to  his  work.  To  the  numerous  writings 
of  Boser  only  a  very  scanty  reference  is  made.  H.  Fischer's 
contributions,  both  to  theory  and  to  practice,  are  entirely  over- 
looked. Only  one  paper  by  O.  Weber  is  mentioned  as  given 
in  abstract  in  the  Sydenham  Society's '  Year  Book,'  Virchow  is 
quoted,  where  he  says  nothing  on  the  subject,  and  no  reference 
is  made  to  his  treatise  in  the'  Abhandlungen.'  Nothing  is  said 
of  Maisonneuve's  '  Intoxications  Chirurgicales,'  Griesiiiger  on 
"  Leuka;mia  and  Pyaemia,"  is  not  mentioned.  Liickes' '  Contri- 
butions to  Military  Surgery  '  are  unheard  of;  so  also  of  those  of 
Pirogoff  and  Sttomeyer.  This  kind  of  thing  might  be  multi- 
plied ad  nauseam.  Now,  we  candidly  admit  that  had  Dr.  Braid- 
wood  limited  himself  to  his  cases  and  his  comments  on  them,  we 
should  have  had  no  right  to  criticize  him  thus.  As  it  is,  having 
attempted  to  give  his  work  an  exhaustive  and  encycloptedic 
character — having,  above  all,  given  a  bibliography  in  all 
languages,  we  contend  we  are  perfectly  justified  in  exposing  its 
defects.  As  a  work,  it  will  not  for  a  moment  compare  with  one 
which  is  not  a  prize  essay,  but  merely  a  short  treatise  on  the 
subject  of  septicEemia  and  pyemia,  written  for  Pithu  and  Bill- 
roth's  '  Surgery,'  and  recently  published.  This  subject  was 
allotted  to  the  lamented  O.  Weber,  of  Heidelberg,  but  after  his 
untimely  decease  it  waa.handed  over  to  Hiiter,  of  Greifswald, 
who  has  done  his  work  well.  To  that  treatise  we  would  refer 
our  readers  for  a  good  account  of  the  disease,  from  a  Continental 
point  of  view. 
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Art.  l.—MoUttiM  venereai  y  syphiUticat :  exegeie  das  dow- 
irinat  que  a  ette  retpeito  interretiam,  teguida  de  uma  tummula 
pathologica  e  therapeidica  e  de  vm  formulario  especial  pelo  Dr. 
J.  A.  Marques.     Lisboa,  1868. 

Venereal  and  SypiilUic  ComplainU :  an  Exponiion  of  the  Doetiines 
which  most  interest  on  the  Subject,  followed  by  a  Pathological 
arid  Therapeutical  Summary,  and  by  an  especial  Formulary. 
By  Dr.  J.  A.  Marques.  Lisbon,  1868.  Small  8vo. 
Pp.  1052. 

This  work  is  in  a  compact  form.  It  conbiina  the  pith  of  all  that 
has  been  written  of  late  years  upon  the  subject  of  Tenereal,  The 
industry  of  the  author  has  been  extraordinary,  and  it  is  seconded  by 
a  thoiough  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  AJl  of  English  literature 
is  done  justice  to,  but  the  leaning  is  rather  French  as  to  doctrine,— 
more  especially  to  the  school  of  Lyons,  as  represented  by  Bollet 
rather  than  by  Diday,  whose  crotchets  of  many  varieties  or  several 
kinds  of  syphilis  have  received  no  measure  of  assent. 

The  Don-identity  of  syphilis  with  simple  sore  or  chancroid  is 
maintained  throughout  the  work.  The  author  is  dualist  quand- 
m,fme.  But  then  again  he  is  a  declared  unicist  in  all  that  regards 
specificity  of  that  particular  disease  that  bears  bow  the  name  of 
syphilis.  Blenorrhagia,  too,  he  holds  to  be  distinct,  and  quite 
another  morbid  entity.  He  fully  embraces  the  idea  that  this  disease 
of  syphilis  came  over  to  Europe  from  America  as  a  consequence  of 
its  discovery  by  Spain,  and  certainly  a  voice  from  the  Peninsula 
deserves  some  share  of  attention  as  opposed  to  other  conjectures  less 
founded  on  local  history.  From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it 
follows,  almost  of  course,  that  the  author  insists  on  twofold  inocula- 
tion as  explanatory  of  certain  phenomena  that  result  from  the 
chancre  mixte.  All  such  questions  are  treated  with  acnmen,  and  a 
prolixity  that  might  be  called  tedious,  were  it  not  for  the  reigning 
interest  which  now  surrounds  such  questions.     What  we  especially 
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bave  to  praise  in  the  work  is  its  truly  scientific  cast,  and  tlie  amount 
of  space  that  is  given  to  patholt^cal  discussion. 

The  book  is  a  compilation  of  a  very  severe  and  close  character. 
It  would  hear  translating  as  such  into  our  language  very  well,  and 
still  better,  perhaps,  into  German,  since  the  English  part,  though 
exhaustive,  comes  familiar  to  the  Enghsh  reader,  whereas  in  German 
hands  the  subject  might  even  jet  bear  extension,  and  some  small 
further  illustration.  It  is  only  just  to  assert  that  the  Germans  are 
not  ill  represented.  There  are  parts,  we  are  apt  to  fancy,  which 
might  have  been  honoured  with  less  of  attention,  and  others  that  are 
treated  too  slightingly ;  but,  altogether,  we  are  free  to  assert  that 
few  books  have  been  better  made.  There  are  reflections  and  nume- 
rous passages  which  prove  the  writer  to  be  a  nice  and  very  dis- 
tinguishing observer,  as  well  aa  an  experienced  physician.  Amongst 
other  parts  we  select  his  description  of  the  mucous  tubercles  (p.  239) , 
as  a  good  sample  paragraph,  and  as  shoving  quite  original  view's  : 

"  CorrespoDding  with  these  are  the  miteotu  plaquet,  more  often 
called  humid  or  flat  tubercles,  lesions  that  bear  a  strong  analogy-  to 
the  tegumentary  papules,  and  the  former,  indeed,  have  been  the  cause 
of  many  doubts  and  discussions.  They  are,  if  well  diagooaed,  much 
like  the  papules  just  mentioned,  a  secondary  symptom  of  the  epithe- 
lium in  regions  where  we  chiefly  find  them ;  in  the  margin  of  the 
anus,  in  the  vulvar  region  in  woman ;  while  in  man  the  scrotum,  the 
perinieum,  the  ghms,  the  internal  surface  of  the  prepuce,  are  chiefly 
affected  by  them,  and  they  may  be  sometimes  seen  in  the  buccal 
cavity,  in  the  nose,  on  the  lips,  the  tonsils,  and  between  the  toes,  Ac 
We  speak  elsewhere  of  the  particulars  that  serve  for  the  diagnosis  of 
this  lesion,  oftentimes  confounded  with  others  that  are  of  a  difl'erent 
character,  probably  by  reason  of  the  forms  they  are  liable  to  assume 
in  certain  cases,  and  also  of  the  varieties  that  are  discernible  in  them 
by  syphilographprs  and  physicians,  and  this  in  spite  of  their  common 
SDHpe,  which  is  verj  easily  distinguishable .  by  tnose  of  small  expe- 
rience as  practitioners.  There  are,  however,  two  circumstances  that 
are  specially  worthy  of  note  in  the  mucous  papule,  where  it  occurs 
near  the  natural  apertures,  and  again  upon  the  Integument.  We 
see  it  principally  developed  in  parts  where  there  is  most  of  sweat, 
and  also  a  higher  temperature.  They  have,  besides,  a  nauseating 
smell,  which  is  oitea  si^cient  to  characterise  them ;  so  that  without 
speaking  of  flat  tubercles  which  happen  on  the  mucous  membranea, 
where  there  is  n  very  abundant  secretiou,  and  where  the  temperature 
is  more  raised  than  in  other  parta  of  the  body,  this  secondary 
symptom  seems  to  represent  the  common  papule  under  circum- 
stances of  heat  and  bumiditp',  and,  perchance  more  than  all,  as 
modifled  by  the  natural  alcalmity  of  the  sweat  in  the  scrotal  and 
vulvar  regions,  between  the  toes,  &c.  It  is  thus  that  originate  these 
rounded  shapes  of  a  dark  red  colour,  humid  and  well  deflned,  which 
are  wanting  in  places  where  the  sweat  is  frankly  acid,  that  is  to  say, 
on  the  greater  part  of  tbo  cutaneous  superficies." 
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The  author  is  an  anhesitating  advocate  for  mercorj  in  control  of 
morbid  phenomena.  We  tnist  this  repreaenta  his  opinion  mildlj, 
and  also  correctly.     Let  him  epeak,  however,  for  himself  (p.  704) : 

"  Without  troubling  ourBelveB  to  repeat  reflections  once  again  that 
are  made  elsewhere,  it  is  yet  necesaary  to  affirm  that  conditions  for 
the  cure  of  syphilia  depend  much  more  upon  the  disease  iteelf  than 
on  the  specific  treatment,  although  in  many  cases  the  omiaaion  of  this 
last  is  influential  as  to  the  prolongation  of  accidents,  in  which,  indeed, 
we  have  to  recognise  one  of  the  most  signal  characters  of  syphilis  when 
it  is  left  to  its  own  course." 

Dr.  Marques  does  not  consider  the  iodide  of  potassium  to  be  an 
auti- syphilitic  at  all,  or  at  least  not  in  the  same  sense  aa  mercurials, 
or,  to  speak  plainly,  it  is  not  as  a  "  specific  "  against  syphilis  that  he 
uses  it,  for  it  is  far  from  being  able  to  secure,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  mercurial  preparations,  "the  prolonged  suspension  of  the 
syphilitic  symptoms,  or  the  cure  that  sometimes  appears  to  result 
from  the  use  of  mercurial  preparations."  Unless  for  some  pressing 
urgency,  he  begins  with  small  doses  of  this  iodide,  30  centigrammes 
or  BO,  to  be  increased  to  1-^  gramme  during  the  day.  Never  more 
than  2|  grammes  are  to  be  exhibited  during  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours. 

Dr,  Marques  does  not  strongly  recommend  the  use  of  mercury  in 
the  stage  of  primaries,  excepting  in  the  following  conditions :  when 
there  preseDts  itself  a  persistent  induration,  or  a  very  rebellious 
ulceration,  accompanied  with  what  Mr.  Henry  Lee  has  caUed  adhesive 
or  specific  ulceration,  or  wheu  there  is  a  repetition  of  the  ulcerative 
process  in  the  primal  seat  of  chancre,  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  coming  syphilis  has  great  persistence  and  intensity.  In  other 
circumstances  he  approves  the  expectant  practice  of  Didi^  during 
the  primary  stage,  wnich  may  be  advantageously  used  in  fortifying 
Uie  patient.  He  is  an  advocate  for  the  use  of  mercnry  in  small  dose 
or  proportion  to  be  extended  over  a  IcDgtbened  period  of  time. 
He  considers  the  proto-ioduret  as  "  generally  preferable,  and  of  a  most 
happy  result  wheu  mercury  has  to  be  taken  by  the  mouth."  He 
a])prove8  of  the  use  of  the  mercurial  bath  ;  but,  after  all,  he  adds  his 
opinion  to  that  of  Bazin,  "  when  the  syphilitic  symptoms  do  not 
yield  to  one  preparation  of  mercury,  they  are  very  apt  to  do  so  to 
another." 

After  discussing  various  preparations,  he  says :  "  Very  seldom  se* 
lection  will  be  made  of  others  than  the  chlorurets,  iodurets,  and  the 
metallic  mercnry  "  (the  oxide) . 

In  answer  to  those  who  profess  that  mercury  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing not  dissimilar  evil  effects  to  syphilis,  he  says  (p.  661)  : 

"  In  conclusion,  we  shall  observe,  in  answer  to  the  antimer- 
curiftlists,  that,  even  if  the  thing  were  proved  that  mercury  affected 
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the  boDea,  and  thae  determined  leaionH  that  were  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken  for  syphilis,  not  even  then  could  such  results  be  judged  of  or 
poesiblj  be  confounded  with  what  we  know  of  arpbilu.  Analogies 
of  site,  in  Tarious  conditions,  are  so  little  profitable  as  means  of 
diaffuoBis,  that  it  is  mostly  to  such  we  owe  great  errors,  such  as  that 
which  haa  entangled  and  confused  syphilography  for  bo  many  suc- 
cesaive  generations  before  the  reviral  of  dualism.  And,  as  well  said 
by  our  compatriot,  8r.  D.  B.  A.  Games,  in  his  '  Elements  of  Qene- 
ral  Pharmacology,'  "  diseases  are  not  to  be  termed  special  from 
the  organs  they  are  seen  to  affect,  but  they  are  special  from  their 
mode  of  affection,  and  by  the  diathesis  that  is  their  motive;"  and  in 
this  consists,  as  it  advances,  the  true  doctrine  of  pathological  speciS- 
city,  which  cannot  fail  to  suggest  a  certain  therapeutit^  formulary 
consisting  of  a  proper  medication  by  certain  m^cal  agents  which 
we  are  taught  by  experience  to  prefer  for  the  cure  of  these  specific 
affections. 


AuT.  II. — TraiU  de  la   Lilhothlihie:    Nouvelle  mSthode  d'hote- 
menl  des  calculi  vhicaux.     Par  J.  J.  Dunauiel,  &c.     Paris, 
1868.     Pp.  104. 
On  LUholilit^ :  a  New  Way  of  CrtuMt^  Slone  in  Ike  Bladder. 

Thi9  little  book  is  the  production  of  a  country  surgeon  in  Prance, 
whose  experience  in  the  treatment  of  stone  has  been  very  restricted. 
He  commences  with  an  amusing  and  naiVe  description  of  the  neglect 
which  his  brochure  met  with  when  submitted  to  the  Academic  des 
Sciences,  and  of  the  incomprehensible  laziness  of  the  reporters  to 
whom  it  was  referred  by  that  learned  body,  some  of  whom  utterly 
refused  to  take  any  notice  of  it,  and  others  promised,  but  never 
performed. 

Then  follows  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  lithotomy,  lithotnty, 
and  "  lithodialjsis,"  with  the  unquestionable  conclusion  that  all  are 
of  dangerous  execution,  and  that  only  a  few  surgeons  have  the  e:ipe- 
rience  necessan'  to  give  them  confidence  in  performing  the  usual 
operations.  M.  Denamiel  then  states  and  illustrates  the  three  pro* 
positions  on  which  the  method  which  he  recommends  is  founded, 
viz. :  1.  There  are  many  stones  so  soft  as  to  be  crushed  by  the  least 
pressure.  2.  Alkaline  waters  have  the  proprty  of  softening  stones, 
disintegrating  them,  and  rendering  them  friable.  3.  The  fundus  of 
the  bladder,  whither  free  calculi  gravitate,  and  where  encysted 
calculi  are  usually  situated,  is  accessible  to  the  fingers  introduced 
into  the  rectum,  and  the  sound  passed  into  the  bladder  will  furnish 
a  point  of  counter-pressure  to  the  fingers  to  crush  the  stone. 

It  is  to  this  procedure  that  our  author  gives  the  name  of 
"  Lithothlibie."  He  lays  down  minutely  the  supposed  indications  and 
Gontra-indications,  describes  the  operative  proceedings,  and  lays  dovn 
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rules  for  the  choice  of  the  proi>er  alkaline  waters  wliich  are  to  be  re- 
recommended  in  each  case,  rinally,  two  cases  are  related  in  which 
small  stones  were  treated  successfully  in  childhood  b;  crushing  them 
between  the  finger  and  the  sound. 

"We  perfectlj  admit  the  feasibility  of  this  operation  in  childhood 
— of  which,  indeed,  Mr,  T.  Smith  recently  published  an  example — 
and  before  undertaking  lithotomy  in  a  case  of  a  small  stone  in  a 
child,  it  may  perhaps  be  desirable  to  endeavour  to  cruab  it  in  this 
way,  though  we  can  hardly  say  that  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to 
justify  a  definite  opinion  of  the  superiority  of  the  practice.  In 
adults,  and  in  stones  of  any  considerable  volume,  the  question  will 
obviously  occur — supposing  that  the  stone  and  the  lower  wall  of  the 
bladder  can  be  embraced  in  the  way  described,  between  the  finger 
and  the  sound,  which  of  the  two  is  the  more  likely  to  he  crushed  F 
It  would  seem,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  quite  as  probable  that  grave 
injury  would  be  done  to  the  bladder,  as  that  the  stone  would  yield, 
even  assuming  that  the  stone  could  be  so  caught;  but  our  own 
experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  this  could  only  rarely  be  done  in 
the  adult  bladder,  at  least,  we  have  often  examined  calculous  patients 

Eer  rectum  without  being  able  to  fix  the  atone.  Nor  does  M. 
lenamiel's  experience  reassure  us  on  this  point.  Again,  it  is  only 
in  friable  stones  that  the  plan  could  be  successful,  and,  according  to 
our  author's  own  admission,  lithotiity  generally  succeeds  in  such 
cases ;  whilst,  if  the  friable  stone  should  conceal  a  bard  nucleus  (and 
this  is  very  common),  it  would  be  found  impossible  to  crush  it  with 
the  fingers,  while  the  lithorite  would  easUy  pulverise  it. 

On  the  whole,  we  believe  that  the  plan  will  sometimes  succeed  in 
childhood,  and  it  may  be  worth  trying  in  more  advanced  life,  but  we 
do  not  entertain  any  great  hopes  of  its  success.  In  females  it  would 
appear  more  feasible  than  in  males ;  but  here  again  the  motives  for 
its  adoption  are  less  cogent. 


Abt.  III. — Lecture*  on  the  Pretervation  of  Eeaith.  ByCflittLBsA. 
Cambron,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  &c.  &c.  London,  1868.  SmaU  8to, 
pp.  182. 

The  above  title  does  not  convey  the  exact  nature  of  this  small 
treatise.  In  the  preface  a  more  correct  indication  of  its  scope  is 
conveyed  by  the  expression  "  a  course  of  lectures  on  public  health," 
for  indeed  the  subject  of  the  preservation  of  health  is  not  commen- 
surate with  that  concerned  in  the  examination  of  the  conditions  of 
public  health  with  which  this  book  is  occupied. 

The  lectures  were  delivered  before  the  Dublin  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  and,  as  it  seems,  before  a  mixed  audience,  including  ladies, 
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They  consequently  deal  vilb  many  rudimentary,  chemical,  and 
medical  facts,  and  may  be  read  witt  advantage  by  non-professioiial 
persons.  However,  notwithstanding  their  popular  character,  they 
are  well  deserving  aJso  the  study  of  medical  men,  as  conveying  a 
good  digest  of  the  teachings  of  pablic  hygiene, — a  sabject  daily 
acquiring  increased  importance  and  consideration. 

It  is  satisfactory  indeed  that  the  proverbial  troism,  that  "  pre- 
vention is  better  than  care,"  is  now  gaining  recognition  as  applicable 
to  communities  as  well  as  to  individuals.  L^slation  on  matters 
affectmg  public  health  during  the  last  thitty  years  has  been  marvel- 
lously prolific;  but  unfortunately  the  measures  enacted  are  as 
maivellously  heterogeneous,  and  in  several  instances  abortive,  or 
nearly  so. 

Since  1848  Dublin  has  been  brought  under  the  control  of  some 
dozen  Acts  of  Parliament  intended  to  improve  its  sanitary  state;  and 
for  the  last  sii  years  a  very  satisfactory  sanitary  staff  lias  been  in 
operation.  Br,  Mapother  is  the  medical  officer  of  health,  and  the 
author,  Dr.  Cameron,  the  city  analyst.  Much  has  been  effected 
by  this  sanitary  organisation,  but  mare  remains  to  be  accomplished. 
Ibe  death-rate  has  not  been  reduced  in  Dublin ;  and  it  is  an  extra- 
ordinary fact  that  the  number  of  births  in  the  city  is  less  than  that 
of  the  deaths.  Dr.  Cameron  attempts  a  partiid  explanation  of  this 
objectionable  state  of  things  (p.  175).  The  actual  death-ral«  is  not 
so  high  as  in  several  English  towns,  being  27  in  every  1,000  of  the 
ppuIatioQ ;  and  even  this  figure  is  rendered  much  higher  than 
it  would  otherwise  be  by  the  large  proportion  of  deaths  in  public 
institutions  for  the  sick  poor.  Thus  '-  no  fewer  than  31  out  of 
every  100  deaths  occurred  in  the  hospitals,  workhouses,  lunatic 
asylums,  and  prisons,"  a  circumstance  to  be  duly  taken  into  account 
in  contrasting  the  mortality  of  the  Irish  capital  with  English  towns. 

The  first  lecture  is  introductory  aud  historical.  It  contains  a 
few  paragraphs  open  to  criticism.  For  instance,  the  following  pro- 
positions are  too  broadly  put : — "  Those  who  devote  themselves  to 
the  study  of  public  hygiene  require  a  more  extended  knowledge  of 
science  than  the  mere  physician  or  surgeon,  who  occupies  himself 
solely  with  the  curative  treatment  of  disease,^'  and  "there  are  thou- 
sands of  medical  men  who  ....  do  not  understand  the  use 
of  the  microscope,  could  not  perform  the  simplest  chemical  analysis, 
nor  properly  explain  the  principles  of  ventilation,"  Such  statements 
we  consider  loose — ill-advised — not  capable  of  substantiation,  and 
unjust  to  practitioners. 

Elsewhere,  in  other  lectures,  dogmatic  assertions  are  made,  as  if 
incontestable.  We  do  not  quite  apprehend  the  fact  as  stated,  that 
"  the  mobility  of  the  body  is  chiefiy  due  to  the  large  amount  of 
water  contained  in  it "  (p.  21) ;  nor,  again,  do  we  subscribe  to  the 
doctrine  that  goitre  and  cretinism  "  are  produced  by  the  use  of 
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water  containing  large  amounts  of  lime  and  magnesia  salts."  We 
are  personallj  well  acquainted  with  a  limestone  conntry,  where  the 
water  is  strongly  impregnated  with  snch  earthy  salts,  and  jet  goitre 
is  well-nigh  unknown ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  with  another  district, 
also  of  millstone  grit  and  red  sand-stone,  in  which  gottre  is  very 
prevalent.     How  desirable  is  it  to  moderate  dogmatic  assertion  1 

Great  attempts  have  been  made  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the 
pnblic  in  the  protective  power  of  vaccination,  and  just  now,  whea 
the  recent  compulsory  Act  is  being  rigorously  applied,  many  foolish 
people,  including,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  two  or  three  medical  men, 
are  exposing  themselves  to  prosecution  by  their  obstinate  refusal  to 
have  their  children  vaccinated.  Dr.  Cameron  furnishes  an  argument 
for  its  efficacy  which  cannot  be  gainsaid  or  too  widely  known.  It 
is  that  by  careful  vaccination,  carried  out  thoroughly  by  the  dispen- 
sary and  Poor-law  physicians  in  Ireland,  smallpox  has  been  stamped 
out  from  the  country.  "  In  the  decade  ending  184-1  no  fewer  than 
58,006  persons  died  in  Ireland  from  smallpox,  and  many  thousands 
soffeml  disfigurement.  During  the  next  ten  years  the  number  of 
fatal  cases  of  the  disease  fell  to  38,275,  and  from  1851  to  1S61  the 
number  decreased  to  12,727.-  In  1866  187  deaths  occurred,  and 
last  year  only  20  persons  fell  victims  to  this  disease.  During  the 
current  year  (1868)  I  believe  no  cases  of  smallpox  have  occurred  in 
our  country"  (p.  158). 

The  several  lectures  following  after  the  introductory  one  are 
devoted  to  tlie  consideration  of  the  hygienic  relations  of  water,  of 
the  atmosphere,  of  ventilation,  of  exhalations  from  manufactories, 
&c. ;  of  food  and  diet,  and  of  the  adulteration  of  food;  of  digestion 
and  indigestion ;  of  ablutions,  clothing,  and  exercise ;  of  the  sanitnTT 
condition  of  towns  and  dwellings ;  of  contagion  and  disinfection ;  and, 
lastly,  of  vital  statistics  and  sanitary  organisations. 

Under  these  headings  a  lai^  amount  of  useful  informatiou  is 
presented;  and  although,  as  stated  before,  there  is  much  rudi- 
mentary matter  with  which  every  tyro  in  medicine  is  familiar,  there 
are  also,  on  the  other  hand,  many  notes  and  memoranda  worth 
attention  not  met  with  in  ordinary  treatises  on  medicine  and  thera- 
peutics. 

Dr.  Cameron  rightly  judges  that  if  sanitaty  reforms  devolve 
naturally  upon  local  autnontiefl,  a  great  central  organisation  is 
wanting  to  guide,  assist,  and  sometimes  to  fotoe  those  local  powers 
into  action. 

As  public  analyiflt  for  Dobhn,  Dr.  Cameron  rec«ves  a  salary,  and 
for  each  analysis  made  for  the  public  a  fixed  fee  of  half-a-crown — 
"  a  purely  nominal  charge,  merely  intended  to  render  the  transaction 
bond  fide."  He  points  out  how  usefully  his  appointment  has 
operated  in  suppressing  adulteration  and  the  sale  of  unsound  meat ; 
and  he  ends  bis  lecture  on  food  by  advocating  the  abolition  of  all 
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private  slaughUrhouses,  and  the  erection  of  public  abattoirs  in  tlieir 
Btead,  so  that,  among  other  advantages,  meat  could  be  properly 
inspected  berore  being  introduced  into  the  market. 

We  are  also  glad  to  find  him  an  advocate  for  making  the  registra- 
tion of  births  and  deaths  a  medicaJ  duty.  The  present  system,  pai- 
ticularl;  in  country  places,  is,  he  asserts,  a  &ilare,  and  a  waste  of 
public  money. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  the  institutiou  of  public  dis- 
pensaries for  the  metropolis,  chargeable  to  the  rates,  is  much 
mooted,  it  is  satisfactory  to  read  Dr.  Cameron's  account  of  the 
Irish  poor  law  medical  service,  and  of  the  dispensaries  administered 
under  its  management.  It  consists  of  4  medical  inspectors,  78S 
medical  ofBcers,  89  apothecaries,  and  97  midwives.  There  ate  716 
dispensary  districts,  and  1042  dispensaries.  The  dispensary  phy- 
sicians must  be  twenty-three  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  election,  and 
must  possess  a  medical,  a  surgical,  and  a  midwifery  diploma.  Their 
election  rests  with  the  local  boards  of  poor  law  guardians ;  a  circum- 
stanee  open  to  various  objections,  and  one  which  the  author  suggests 
should  be  changed.  One  half  the  cost  of  the  dispensary  doctors 
(£120,000  per  annum)  is,  at  present,  cliarged  upon  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  and  hidf  upon  the  unions.  It  will  have  been  noticed,  however, 
that  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  Church  disendowment  scheme  it  is 
purposed  to  assign  a  portion  of  the  spoil  towards  the  mainteoance 
of  tne  public  dispensaries. 

Lastly,  Dr.  Cuneron  desires  to  have  a  principal  medical  ofhcer  of 
health  for  Ireland,  with  position  and  authority  like  that  enjoyed  by 
Mr.  Simon  in  England.  The  "medical  inspectors  of  the  Poor-Law 
Commissioners  of  Ireland  "  are  sufficiently  occupied,  in  his  opinion, 
and  could  not  undertake  the  duties  that  would  arise.  One  word  in 
regard  to  these  so-called  medical  inspectors  in  Ireland,  to  direct 
attention  to  the  recent  most  inconsistent  and  improper  official  step, 
viz.  that  the  medical  (?)  inspectors  need  not  be  medic^  men.  It  is 
time  that  this  official  novelty  should  be  prominently  brought  before 
the  profession,  and  be  inquired  into  in  Parliament. 


Aet.  IV.—OtH  8emse»  FoUajukdomar.     Af  P.  A.  G.  Bbegman, 

M.D.      Forsta  •  Hilftet,    Bodsotes.      Upsala,    W.    Schultz' 

Boktryckeri,  1869. 
Oa  the  Endemic  Diteates  of  Sweden.     ByP.  A.  Q.  Bebouan,  M.D, 

First  Part,  Dysentery.      Upsala,  W.  Schultz,   1869.      8vo, 

pp.  114. 

Ih  one  respect  at  least  our  Scandinavian  colleagues  ate  greatly  in 
advance  of  ourselves;  an  adequate  system  of  registration  of  disease, 
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for  which  the  voice  of  the  profession  is  now  with  great  justice 
louilly  raised  in  these  countries,  has  for  a  considerable  time  been 
established  among  tliem.  Since  the  year  1S51,  when  the  Sajti 
College  of  Health  began  to  pnblish  its  annual  reports,  this  system 
has  in  Sweden  attained  a  great  degree  of  perfection,  and  of  late 
years  the  data  snpphed  to  the  college  by  the  returns  which  every 
medical  man  in  the  kingdom  holding  an  official  appointment  (and 
those  who  do  not  hold  such  appointmenti  are  very  rare  exceptions) 
is  bound  to  make,  have  been  utilised  by  the  Brothers  Wistrand  in 
the  comprehensive  and  valuable  reviews  of  the  morbility  of  Sweden 
from  time  to  time  published  by  them  in  the  pages  of  the  '  Hygiea.' 
Dr.  Bei^an  appears  to  be  about  to  make  still  larger  use  of  the  rich 
material  at  his  disposal,  and  deriving  his  information  for  the  jeara 
prior  to  1851  with  praiseworthy  diligence  from  various  sources,  he 
has  constmcted  an  elaborate  table,  extending  from  the  year  1748  to 
1867,  exhibiting  for  each  year  during  that  long  period,  at  a  glance, 
the  mortality  from  dysentery,  the  quELity  of  the  harvest  expressed  in 
numerals,  and  the  mean  temperature  at  Upsala  of  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September,  being  those  in  wnich  the  disease  in  question 
usually  prevailed. 

It  appears  that  of  all  the  epidemics  which  since  the  last  de- 
vastation of  the  plague  have  visited  Sweden,  none,  not  even  excepting 
smallpox,  cholera,  or  typhus,  has  occasionally  caused  such  an 
excessive  mortality  as  dysentery.  This  disease,  moreover,  preaenta 
these  peculiarities,  that  in  contrast  to  both  typhus  and  cholera  it  has 
chosen  most  of  its  victims  from  among  children  at  an  early  age,  and 
that  unlike  cholera  in  particular,  it  has  predominated  in  the  rural 
districts,  especially  in  those  where  the  population  has  had  to  endure 
severe  privations  in  its  conflict  with  a  niggardly  soil.  In  a  sanitary 
point  of  view  too,  the  study  of  its  etiology  is  of  great  importance,  as 
tending  to  throw  some  light,  however  obscure,  upon  those  hygiWc 
defects  which  nnfortunatdy  prevail  in  Sweden  aa  well  as  in  othei 
European  countries,  among  tne  rural  population. 

The  first  mention  of  dysentery  as  an  epidemic  in  Sweden  is  in  the 
year  1452. 

"  Since  that  the  severest  and  most  widely  spread  invasions  have 
been  those  of  the  years  1597-98,  1649-52, 1697-98, 1736-48, 1749-60, 
1770-75,  1779,  1781,  1783  and  1785,  1808-11  and  1813,  1818-19, 
1838-39  and  1853-59.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  several  of  these 
epidemics  occurred  contemporaneously  with  extensive  diffusion  of  the 
disease  also  in  otlier  ports  of  Europe,  as  in  the  year  1653  in  Denmark 
and  Ireland,  in  173G  in  Holland,  in  1739-41  in  Thuringia,  in  1743  in 
England  and  Italy,  in  1749-50  in  Franco,  in  1779-83  in  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  England,  Qermany,  Denmark  and  Pinbnd,  in 
1807-11  in  0«rmany  and  Snitzerlaud,  in  1818  in  Ireland,  in 
88— xLiv.  27 
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1B54>57  in  certain  districts  of  Boutbero  Germany,  Switzerland  and 
France."  (p.  20.) 

The  epidemics  of  dysenterr  seem  to  have  beea  more  frequent  in 
Balecarlia  than  in  any  other  province  in  Sweden.  Ahlstedt,  Blom, 
Gravander,  and  other  writers,  look  upon  the  disease  as  endemic  in 
that  district.  Dr.  Magnus  Hqss^  says:  "The  only  place  in  the 
kingdom  where  dysentery  occurs  endemically,  is  in  ima  Kgioa." 
Latterly,  however,  Dalecarlia  seems  to  have  lost  this  unenviabk  pre- 
eminence. Thus  J.  M.  Bergman,  in  his  ofEcial  report  to  the 
College  of  Health  saya  in  1H39  :  "During  a  dccennium  dysentery 
has  not  appeared  [in  Dalecarlia]  except  in  1834."  It  is  true,  that 
in  1839,  the  province  was  visited  by  a  destructive  epidemic,  to  which 
2043  fell  victims,  and  that  the  disease  was  again  epidemic,  with 
476  deaths,  in  1857,  but  daring  the  present  decade  dysentery  seems 
to  have  occurred  only  sporadically  in  Dalecarlia. 

Wermland,  Ualhuid,  and  parts  of  Scania,  are  also  mentioned  a« 
localities  frequently  visited  by  epidemic  dysentery.  Norrland  and 
Qottland,  on  the  contrary,  enjoy  comparative  freedom  from  its 
invasions. 

As  to  the  teoHin  at  which  dysentery  is  met  with,  a  tabular 
synopsis  given  at  pp.  11 — 19,  and  extending  from  the  year  1452  to 
1861,  shows  that  the  epidemic  occurs  usually  in  July  or  August, 
lasting  often  nntil  lat«  in  the  autumn ;  sometimes  it  continued  spo- 
radically daring  the  winter,  but  almost  alwavs,  at  least  on  the 
approach  of  spring,  entirely  ceased.  Occasionally  it  has  manifested 
itself  even  in  June,  or  still  earlier.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  has 
occurred  chiefly  in  tlie  more  northern  provinces,  as  in  Dalecarlia, 
Wermland,  and  Helsinglaud.  Sometimes  the  disease  has  broken 
out  in  winter  or  early  in  spring,  bnt  it  then  never  attained  any  extent, 
but  soon  ceased.  It  seems  probable  that  in  such  cases  it  bad 
been  in  the  preceding  autumn  more  or  less  prevalent  in  the 
locality. 

It  may  be  observed  here,  that  tporadie  cases  occur  yeariy  at  any 
season,  though  in  greater  number  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months.  The  tables  oF  the  College  of  Health  exhibit  the  maximum 
of  cases  in  August,  and  in  the  next  place  in  September,  and  the 
minimum  in  April,  and  after  that  in  May. 

The  table  of  the  mortality  from  dysentery  in  the  several  districts  vwy 
distinctly  shows  in  aome  instances  a  progression  of  the  disease  Irom 
place  to  place,  both  month  by  month  and  year  by  year.  Sometimes 
the  disease  ceases  during  the  intervening  winter,  to  return  in  the 
following  summer,  or,  if  circnmstances  should  be  unfavorable  to  its 

'  'Om  Sverigetendemiaka  Sjukdomar.'  ('OntheEndemicDiseueaof  Swcileo,'] 
litockliatin,  18&2.  S«e  ■  nview  of  tbU  work  in  th«  '  Dublin  Quart«Tly  Jonrul 
of  Medical  Scieuce,'  for  November,  18G2,  p.  126. 
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developiDent,  i^ftet  the  lapse  of  ope  di  tT4  years,  still  evident];  con- 
stitutiog  one  grpat  "  djrsenteric  period."  Such  was  the  case  in  1783 
and  1735,  when  it  again  broke  out  with  gieat  violence,  after  hayjng 
been,  if  not  entirely  absent,  at  least  much  milder  in  the  cool  summers 
of  1783  and  1781;  also  in  1803.11  and  1813,  having  diminished 
consideiabljr  during  1812,  &c. 

The  morbiiUy,  mortalily,  and  paiholosical  ciaracier  of  the  disease 
ma;  exhibit  considerable  variations,  not  only  in  different  enidemics, 
but  also  in  the  same  epidemic,  whether  we  consider  the  latter  wjth 
reference  to  its  commencement,  progress,  or  termination]  or  to  its 
occurrence  in  different  places  and  among  different  classes  of  people. 
Thus  in  a  table  of  the  comparative  morbility  and  mortality  from 
dysentery  in  1854  in  six  different  localities,  the  percentage  of  fatal 
cases  varies  from  29'5  ia  Skaraborg  to  10*5  in  Ostergotland ;  while 
in  a  similar  table  for  1857,  embracing  fourteen  different  localities, 
the  fatal  cases  vary  from  37'S  per  cent,  in  Bohualan,  to  5&  per  cent, 
in  the  city  of  Stockholm. 

Some  reinarkable  examples  of  the  tendency  of  dysentery  to  spare 
the  towns  are  given.     This  peculiarity  is  clearly  exhibited  in  a  table 
of  the  comparative  mortality  of  dysentery,  cholera 
town  and  country  given  at  page  40  : — 
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A  table  of  the  comparative  mortality  from  dysentery,  and  &om 
some  other  diseases  for  the  quinquennial  period  1861-85,  is  next 
given : — 
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The  author  proceeds,  in  the  next  place,  to  consider  the  motbilify, 
mortality,  and  pathological  character  of  dyseotery  in  the  aeveral 
classes  with  reference  to  age,  sex,  nationality,  and  occupation. 

The  great  preponderance  of  childTen  among  those  carried  off  by 
dysentery  is  a  subject  which,  in  Dr.  Bei^man's  opinion,  has  not 
sufficiently  attracted  the  attention  of  writers  in  other  coantries,  and 
he  quotes  a  number  of  authorities,  at  various  dates  between  the 
years  1739  and  1860,  which  fully  establish  the  fact.  The  aged 
and  the  indigent  also  supply  numerous  victims  of  the  disease. 

Aa  to  the  influence  of  tex,  after  making  allowance  for  the  greater 
mortality  from  dysentery  among  males  which  often  takes  place  in  war, 
and  for  the  greater  proportion  between  men  and  women  in  the  coun- 
try, where  the  epidemic  chiefly  prevails,  than  in  the  kingdom  at 
large,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  great.  Still  the  author  concludes 
that  the  mortality  from  the  disease  is  decidedly  higher  among  males 
than  among  females.  He  mentions,  however,  some  remarkable  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rale. 

With  respect  to  occupation,  it  follows  almost  as  a  corollary  from 
what  bas  been  already  stated  as  to  epidemic  dysentery  usually  raging 
most  severely  in  the  country,  that  the  agricultural  population  is  most 
exposed  to  this  disease. 

Several  pages  are  devoted  to  quotations  from  various  writers, 
commencing  with  Benedictus  Olaui,  Stockholm,  1578,  descriptive 
of  the  changes  in  the  pathological  character  of  the  disease  which 
often  occur  in  the  course  of  epidemics.  The  principal  varieties  have 
been  the  inflammatory,  the  adynamic,  the  catarrhal,  and  the  diph- 
theritic. Among  the  severer  complications  we  have  diphtheria  of 
the  throat  and  mouth,  suppression  of  urine  and  albuminuria,  "  on 
which  the  dropsical  accumulations  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
tiasne  and  the  peritoneal  cavity,  so  oilen  occurring  as  sequelse, 
seem  to  depend  '  (Grceve),  retention  of  urine,  and  lastly,  "spots 
over  the  whole  body "  (?  petechise),  which  were  remarked  by 
Westberg  (1806)  "in  many  in  an  advanced  condition  of  the 
disease." 

Dr.  Bet^man  next  directs  attention  to  the  close  connection 
between  diarrhcea  and  dysentery,  diarrhcea  being  usually  contempo- 
raneous with  or  preceding  epidemics  of  dysentery.  Physicians 
frequently  report  that  the  prevalent  diarrhcea  gradually  assumed 
a  more  serious  character,  became  bloody,  and  finally  passed  into 
dysentery. 

"These  diarrhceas  contemporaneous  with  dysentery  are  undoubt- 
edly referable  to  two  different  classes ;  on  the  one  hand,  they  may  be 
the  ordinary  catarrhs  of  the  colon  occurring  in  summer,  whose  epi- 
demic development   is  promoted  by  the  same  physical  conditious 


which  favour  dysentery  (high  summer  temperature,  &c.)  \  on  the 
other  hand,  many  of  these  '  troublesome'  or  painful  diarrhoeas  are  to 
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be  considered  as  abortive  forma  of  dysentery,  ia  the  same  way  as 
the  so-called  choleraic  diarrhceas  may  be  regarded  as  such  forms  of 
the  true  Asiatic  cholera.  Ofteo,  too,  it  is  stated,  that  almost  every 
one  during  the  more  severe  epidemics  of  dysentery  bad  some  feeling 
of  the  disease,  most  frequently  in  the  form  of  diarrhcea,  with  mnre 
or  less  griping  and  tenesmus.  For  example,  in  1806,  "Westberg 
wrote  from  Ualland :  '  Such  was  the  state  of  the  affected  districts, 
that  all  the  inhabitants  had  premonitory  sensations.'  " — P.  73. 

As  to  the  origin  and  mode  of  extension  of  the  disease,  certain 
littoral  localities  have  not  unfrcquently  been  its  starting  points,  and 
its  dissemination  has  been  clearlj'  traceable  to  contagion.  On  the 
other  hand,  persons  coming  from  mfected  districts  have,  in  number- 
less instances,  not  conveyed  the  disease ;  and  various  reports  show 
that  the  epidemic  has  suddenly  appeared  in  different  places  at  once, 
vithout  any  connection  being  discoverable  between  them. 

With  respect  to  the  possible  influence  of  atmospheric  pressure,  of 
the  winds,  and  electricity  upon  the  epidemics  of  dysentery,  it  is 
impossible,  from  the  observations  available,  to  draw  any  conclusions 
as  to  the  etiology  of  the  disease. 

Hot  summers,  poverty,  and  scarcity  and  nnwholesomeness  of  food 
have  each  a  marked  influence  in  predisposing  to  epidemic  dysentery. 
Still  all  may  be  present,  and  the  disease  may  not  prevail.  Similar 
discrepancies  with  lespect  to  other  occasional  sources  of  the  maladj 
indicate  that  much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  the  investigation  oi 
its  etiology.  Meantime,  Dr.  Bei^man  has  contributed  a  mosi 
elaborate  volume  on  the  past  histon"  of  this  scourge  of  his  country, 
and  has  laid  a  firm  foundation  for  future  researches.  We  trust  that 
life  and  health  may  be  spared  to  him  to  enable  him  to  complete  the 
series  of  works  he  seems  to  have  proposed  to  himself  upon  the 
endemic  diseases  of  Sweden.  Should  be  carry  it  out  upon  the 
exhaustive  plan  of  which  we  have  a  specimen  in  the  work  before  us, 
he  will  have  earned  the  thanks  of  his  fellow-countrymen  and  of  the 
profession  throughout  the  world.  In  any  case,  he  has  set  an 
example  well  worthy  of  imitation  in  other  lands. 


Art.  V. — IbndemenU  et  Organitation  de  la  Climaiologie  Medkale. 
Par  M.  le  Docteur  Ed.  CarriIee.  Parig .-  1S69.  8vo, 
pp.  93. 

Thi9  volnmcj  small  in  respect  to  size,  is  also  limited  in  the  extent 
of  tangible,  positive  information.  It  sins,  aa  too  many  French 
books  do,  by  difi'usiveness ;  and  if  the  reader  should  look  for  the 
basis  and  organisation  of  medical  climatology,  promised  by  the  title, 
he  would  be  sadly  disappointed. 
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The  ba^is  of  climatology,  so  for  as  here  shown,  consists  in  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  meteorology  is  not  climatology ;  that  the 
former  science  is  in  itself  of  small  moment  medically ;  and  that  to 
give  it  utility  it  mnst  be  worked  in  connection  with  observations  on 
individu^s  and  groups  of  individuals  under  various  conditions  of 
life,  occupatioD,  habitation,  soil,  and  varions  anrrounding  circum- 
stances. Again,  that  meteorological  observations  be  coupled  with 
others  on  the  effects  of  atmospheric  states,  a-i  well  on  the  sick  as  on 
the  healthy,  in  all  climates,  and  under  evhry  geographical  and 
geological  peculiarity. 

The  representation  of  the  distribution  of  disease  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  and  in  different  geographical  areas,  he  Would  call  patho- 
grapny ;  and  he  much  desires  the  construction  of  a  climatological 
map  of  France,  the  joint  work  of  the  state  medical  officers  dis.: 
tributed  throughout  the  empire.  To  compass  this  object  he 
advocates  the  formation  of  a  central  society  of^  medical  climatology 
to  direct  operations,  to  collect  and  arrange  results,  and  to  be  ft 
centre  of  instruction  and  Information  on  the  mattet,  providing 
for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  by  periodic  pubUcationd  and  by 
lectures. 

The  author  is  neither  copious  nor  very  accurate  In  fai!{knt)#Iedge 
of  the  climatology  of  England,  a  country  which  he  consideratdy 
enough  remarks  "  deserves  not  to  be  forgotten.*^  Ho  tells  us  ttti 
are  intrepid  explorers,  running  Over  the  world  ill  search  of  plftbes  of 
resort,  and  exhibiting  particular  trisdoni  in  discovering  thfe  iQerits  df 
Cannes  and  Pau.  But  {lie  adds)  we  have  "only  two  climatological 
establishments  :  one  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  the  other  on  British 
territory;  the  latttr,  Penzance,  of  doubtful  value;  the  former, 
Madeira,  of  incontestable  merit.  But  there  {in  England),  as  in 
Germany,  the  subject  languishes  from  the  want  of  observations,  and 
from  the  failure  in  deducing  practical  results.  EhgUsh  physiciatis 
are  unat^le  to  pursue  the  study  of  climatology  In  their  native  Iftnd ; 
to  cultivate  it  with  success,  so  far  as  theit  taste  may  lead  them,  they 
need  emigrate  along  with  their  patients,'* 

Here  is  an  odd  admixture  of  French  ignorance  and  of  apeing  at 
superiority,  AVe  question  much  whether  the  author  has  ever  read 
a  single  English  book  relating  to  climatology,  or  if  he  is  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the  subject  in  this  country;  BUt 
we  suppose  we  must  be  grateful  for  not  being  quite  forgotten  among 
the  nations  of  Europe  in  his  superficial  survey  of  their  merits  in 
climatology.  Notwithstanding,  however,  our  national  and  scientific 
ignorance,  we  venture  to  believe  that  Dr.  CarriSre  might,  in  any 
future  treatise  on  climatology,  render  his  knowledge  of  the  subject 
much  more  precise  and  full  if  he  would  condescend  to  leani  our  bar- 
baric tongue  and  study  some  of  our  books. 

As  his  treatise  at  present  stands,  we  do  not  conceive  it  will  coti- 
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tribnte  anj  material  information  to  anj  moderately  instmcted  Eng- 
lish medical  practitioner.  At  the  same  time,  we  will  give  him  credit 
for  the  scheme  of  a  society  whereby  an  organised  system  of  observa- 
tions may  be  arranged  and  carried  out  in  a  country,  with  great 
advantage  to  sanitary  science,  and  to  placing  climatolt^  on  its 
proper  basis. 


Art.  VI.— ffA«/,   tke  City  of  the  Simple.      By   the  Author   of 
'Flemish  Interiors.'     London,  18S9,     Small  8vo,  pp.  195. 

This  is  a  very  pleasantly  written  popular  account  of  the  insane 
colony  of  Gheel,  in  the  campine  of  Belgium.  In  the  present  state 
of  agitation  of  the  public  mind  respecting  our  increasing  population 
of  lunatics  and  the  way  in  which  provision  is  to  be  made  for  it.  a 
description  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  present  state  of  the  remarkable 
Belgian  institution  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  interest.  Moreover, 
in  tne  case  of  the  small  work  before  us,  tbe  interest  of  the  reader 
will  be  bespoken  for  its  subject-matter  by  reason  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  presented  to  him,  apart  from  considerations  touching 
the  positive  value  of  the  example  of  Gheel,  regarded  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  a  Byst«m  of  treating  the  insane,  unique  in  its  history  and 
character,  and  largely  successful  in  its  operation. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  author  views 
Gheel  with  intense  eouleur  de  rote,  discovers  no  blemishes  in  it,  and 
recommends  it  as  the  fitting  asylum  for  all  kinds  of  lunatics.  He 
writes  like  an  enthusiastic  non-medical  man,  attracted  by  all  the 
surroundings  of  the  place,  as  well  as  by  its  romantic  history,  but  is 
unable  to  penetrate  deeply  into  its  purely  medical  conditions,  or 
into  all  its  relations  to  the  insane  mind,  as  a  curative  agency. 

He  beUeves  himself  to  have  made  a  discovery  of  value,  and  at  once 
invites  the  public  to  make  use  of  it.  He  supposes  he  reveab  a 
"secret,"  after  which  the  friends  of  the  insane  must  lone  have 
yearned.  He  accidentally  hears,  during  a  journey  in  Belgium,  of 
the  wonderful  insane  colony,  and  after  one  disappointed  attempt  to 
visit  it,  succeeds  in  a  future  year,  and  presently  returns  home  to 
describe  this  supposed  terra  incognita.  This  representation  of  Gheel, 
as  a  hitherto  unknown  region,  will  cause  a  smile  to  medical  men, 
who  have  had  description  upon  description  of  the  place  since  the 
time  of  Eaquirol.  Neverthdesa,  among  the  general  public  it  will 
probably  hear  the  stamp  of  reality  to  no  small  extent;  for,  in  Eng- 
land, Gheel  has  not  been  popularized  by  non-professional  writen, 
and  has  probably  not  gained  much  notice. 

To  the  author's  wutt  of  medical  knowledge,  particularly  witb 
respeet  to  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  aa  pursued  in  our  best  asy- 
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lums,  must  be  attribnted  the  Tinfavorable  contrast  he  draws  between 
the  sjatem  carried  out  at  Gheel  and  that  in  force  in  our  British 
asylums.  He  certainly  informs  us  he  has  personally  visited  "  those 
abodes  of  humiliation  and  misery  {i.e.  asylums)  within  a  range  in- 
cluding England,  France,  Belgium,  Prussia,  Austria  and  Hungary, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Spain."  And,  doubtless,  within  that  "  range" 
are  many  institutions  too  truly  deserving  the  appellation  he  has  em- 
ployed ;  yet  we  must  protest  against  its  reckless  general  application 
to  all  the  asylums  in  those  several  countries ;  moreover,  the  inference 
deducible,  on  the  one  band,  from  the  following  sentence,  is  no  nearer 
the  truth  with  regard  to  the  treatment  pnrsued  in  well-ordered  asy- 
lums than  that  on  the  other, — or  the  reverse,  is  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  as  carried  out  in  Gheol.  The  insane  "  need  not  [he 
writes]  be  subjected  [in  Gheel]  to  incarceration,  restrictions,  ooer- 
cion,  and,  we  fear  we  must  add,  violence,  in  order  to  bring  them  to 
conform  to  '  what  is  for  their  good.' " 

Now,  it  is  on]y  necessary  for  an  unprejudiced  reader  to  peruse 
the  author's  own  pages  to  discover  that  incarceration,  that  is,  in  the 
same  sense  as  it  only  can  be  used  in  reference  to  properly  managed 
asylums,  viz.,  as  implying  seclusion  within  a  building  and  its  grounds, 
and  occasionally  within  a  room,  together  with  restrictions,  coercion, 
and,  we  fear  we  must  add,  violence,  are  resorted  to  in  Gheel  as  much, 
and  with  respect  to  one  measure,  coercion,  more  than  in  the  best 
reputed  asylums  he  is  so  bitter  against. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  we  cannot  point  to  a  township  like 
Gheel,  with  sane  and  insane  commingled  in  almost  every  house,  and 
that,  particularly  on  first  appearances,  a  lunatic  asylum  contrasts 
strongly  with  such  a  place  by  the  aggregation  of  a  multitude  of 
lunatics  within  a  limited  area,  and,  for  the  most  part,  within  the 
walls  of  one  or  more  buildings,  constructed  for  their  special  purpose. 
Tet  when  the  details  of  classification  and  management  are  compared 
in  the  two  cases,  the  divergence  in  their  actual  operations  becomes 
much  narrowed.  There  may  be  a  close  grouping  of  lunatics  to< 
gether  in  the  asylums  by  night,  but  by  day  there  is  for  the  major 
part  of  them  a  wide  distribution  and  large  freedom.  They  are  scat- 
tered through  the  workshops  and  day-rooms,  or  wander  in  the 
grounds,  or  work  in  the  fields  and  ga.-dens,  and  not  a  few  roam  the 
surrounding  country,  or  make  excursions  to  some  neighbouring 
town  or  village,  it  may  be,  to  see  some  gala,  or  to  gaze  at  a  show. 
Moreover,  we  apprehend  the  means  for  recreation  and  the  scope  for 
re.ading  are  quite  as  extensive,  or  even  more  so,  than  in  Gheel. 
Further,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  asylums  in  which 
the  system  of  aggregation  is  still  more  surrendered.  There  are  those 
possessing  detached  cottage  residences;  others  having  detached 
annexes  in  the  shape  of  farms;  and  others,  again,  where  some 
portion  of  their  inmates  are  boarded  out  in  the  homes  of  surround- 
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ing  cottiers.  The  mentioning  this  last  plan  of  distribution,  more- 
over, recalls  the  fact  of  verj  many  insane  being  scattered  np  and 
down  the  country  in  cottage  homes ;  and  in  Scotland  this  distribution 
1.1  placed  under  such  regulations  and  supervision,  that  it  affords 
those  subjected  to  it  most  of  the  advantages  claimed  aa  the  special 
inheritance  of  Gheel. 

Nov,  those  cases  in  which  a  wider  distribution  and  more  extended 
liberty  are  accorded  in  the  best  asylums  of  Europe  are  precisely  of 
the  same  character,  psychologically,  as  the  ordinary  lunatics  found 
in  the  streets  of  Gheel,  and  they  enjoy,  in  fact,  nearly  the  same 
equality  in  point  of  liberty  with  these  latter.  The  asylum  grounds 
are  limited,  and  so  is  the  lawful  area  for  the  insane  dwdlers  in 
Gheel.  The  latter  place  is  wider,  indeed,  and  more  diversified  in  its 
dwellings,  in  its  occupants,  and  in  the  general  conditions  of  exist- 
ence ;  but  there  is  a  cordon  drawn  around  each  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts into  which  that  area  is  subdivided,  and  that  cordon  is  equivalent 
to  the  boundary  of  an  asylum  in  all  that  concerns  the  insane  in- 
habitants within  its  area. 

Tliere  remains,  however,  another  class  of  patienta,  in  whose 
management  the  divergence  between  Gheel  and  ordinary  asylums 
becomes  reduced  to  a  vanishing  point.  These  patients  are  snch  aa 
cannot  have  the  same  amount  of  liberty  accorded  to  them;  they  are 
untrustworthy,  violent,  or  in  a  state  of  sickness  or  of  mental  im- 
becility. The  weak  part  of  the  Gheel  system  formerly  was  that  it 
made  no  provision  for  such  patients ;  they  were  rejected  as  unfit,  or 
dealt  with  exceptionally,  and  often  very  objectionably.  But  at 
length  a  better  policy  has  prevailed.  And  what  is  this  ?  The  erec- 
tion of  a  central  building,  or  infirmary,  partaking  all  the  features  in 
construction  and  management  of  an  ordinary  asylum,  with  commou 
rooms,  dormitories,  single  rooms,  and  a  staff  of  attendants  under  the 
direction  of  a  resident  physician. 

So  much  for  the  question  of  "  incarceration  "  as  between  Gheel 
and  asylums  on  the  usual  model.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  author's  assertion  that  restrictions  and  coercion  are  not 
resorted  to  in  the  Belgian  insane  colony.  As  for  restrictions,  they 
come  before  us  in  everr  passage  treating  of  the  organisation  and 
management  of  the  colony  and  its  inhabitants.  Excluding  those 
sequestrated  in  the  inHrmair,  the  other  lunatics  are  subjected  to 
rules,  regulations,  and  discipline,  as  real  and  efi'ectual,  if  not  identical 
in  kind,  as  those  enforced  in  asylums.  Fixed  hours  are  required, 
stated  limits  assigned  to  the  rovings  of  some  at  least  of  the  lunatic 
villagers,  and  a  perpetual  surveillance  exercised  by  the  gardei-de- 
aecHons.  The  division  of  the  colony  into  six  zones  is  assuredly  as 
rigorous  a  system  as  pertains  in  the  classification  and  distribution 
of  patients  in  the  wings  or  wards  of  any  ordinary  asylum.  In  the 
first  or  central  zone  are  disposed  those  whose  moral  and  physical 
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condition  reqaires  special  and  constant  Bnperrision ;  in  tbe  eecond 
are  placed  the  idiotic,  violeat  maniacs,  and  paralytics;  in  the  third 
are  the  epileptic ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  fourth — consisting  of  the  most 
distant  hamlets,  and  which,  remarks  the  author,  "  must  be  a  mild 
form  of  pandemonium — are  delegated  the  Tiolent^  the  furious,  the 
dangerous,  and,  in  short,  all  who  require  spedal  management  and 
enforced  disoipline" 

This  term,  "  enforced  discipline,"  is  the  synonym  fbr  considerable 
seclusion  and  mechanical  restraint.  Beconrse  to  this  last  is,  perhaps, 
unavoidable  under  the  "  patronal  system,"  and  will,  in  the  minds  of 
most  British  psychiatristsj  be  tiewed  as  a  lamentable  weakness  in 
that  fiystem.  Of  the  800  insane  residents  in  Gheel,  68  irere>  at  the 
time  of  the  writer's  visit,  subjected  to  coercive  measures.  Strait- 
Vaistcoats  ate  stated  to  be  abolished,  and  camisoles  are  not 
in  request,  but  anklets,  fastened  together  by  a  slight  steel  chain,  and 
H  Sort  of  handcuffa  attached  to  a  belt  aronud  the  waist,  are  the 
mechanical  tae&ai  of  restraint  that  prevail.  Besort  to  suDh  measures 
implies  nothing  less  tban  imperfect  supervision^  and  shows  where, 
and  in  what  cases,  the  "nourncier  "  system  fails, 

Aftet  all,  a  Comparative  review  of  the  condition  of  lunatics  in 
Gheel,  and  itt  well-ordered  asylums  possessing  ample  space  and 
diversiRed  and  scattered  bnildings,  appears  to  prove  that  it  is  not  so 
dissimilar  in  tbe  two  as  might  at  tha  first  blush  be  supposed  to  be. 
However,  at  all  events,  the  example  of  Qheel  b  of  hign  value  if  it 
only  show  hoto  large  a  number  of  insane  persons  in  a  chronic  state 
may  be  allotted  to  intermingle  with  their  fellowmen,  without  injuM 
to  themselves  or  others^  if  only  placed  under  intelligent  Control  witn 
the  Added  supervision  of  a  superior  and  properly  instructed  medical 
office^,  tt  will,  as  an  example,  effect  a  notable  reform,  if  it  lead  to 
the  eonviction  that  the  (Aggregation  of  lunatics  in  large  receptacles 
is  an  error  and  an  evil — an  error  in  policy  abd  in  tespect  to  economy, 
and  an  evil  both  to  curable  and  incurable  [iBtients ;  to  the  former  by 
fflet^ng  them  in  a  surrounding  mass  of  chronic  insanity,  and  subject- 
ing them  to  an  unsuited  rt^ime  and  toUtine ;  and  to  the  latter  by 
UtiileceasRtily  cutting  them  oS  from  the  conditions  mi  surTouitdings 
of  orditiaty  lifEii  and  from  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  relatives  and 
frietidsi 

the  ordinary  mediciU  reader  will  derive  inuch  pleasure  and  in- 
struction in  this  lively  notice  of  Obeeli  but  it  will  convey  little 
infdrmatioil  to  the  special  practitioner  iti  lunacy  who  would  desire 
an  intimate  knowledge  Of  Qheel  in  its  minuter  details  as  a  refuge  for 
the  insaUe. 
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Aet.  VII. — Morbid  CbndiUoni  of  the  l^roat  in  Ihdr  Relation  td 
Pultmmarg  Coitttmtptitm.  By  8.  Sccrtr  Aliso^,  M.D.j  &(i. 
London:  1869.     Pp.  61. 

This  little  brochure  will  be  read  with  interest;  and  inatrticHoii 
as  being  the  prodaction  of  a  physician  of  long  and  larg3  experience 
in  the  subject  It  deals  with.  It  miist,  bt  the  k&mi  tidie,  be  confessed 
that  it  presents  little  that  is  new  or  nimoticed  by  everj*  carefol 
observer  of  disease. 

Throat  ailmeilts  are,  iii  the  author's  opinion,  seldom  or  never  trut! 
precursors  of  phthisis,  and  the  addition  of  "  important  throat  aflW:- 
tions  of  pulmonary  consumption  adds  seldom  to  the  danger  of  thd 
patientj  but  exposes  him  to  grave  incolivehietice.'*  He,  moreover, 
regards  larvngoscopy,  when  too  specially  pursued,  tis  a  btkUse  of  cotl- 
comitant  chest  disease  being  overlooked,  and  the  whole  illness  referred 
to  the  throat  affection. 

The  simulation  of  cousUmption  by  throat  diseasfes  is,  hbwcver,  the 
principal  subject  of  the  essay.  He  passes  ufldet  review  the  ordi- 
narily recognised  affections  of  the  pharynx,  laryhx,  and  trached 
causing  cough  and  other  general  signs  of  phthisis,  addlhg,  indeed, 
one  morbid  condition  not  so  well  known,  viz.,  "  constriction  or  nar- 
rowing of  the  trachea  itnmediatel^  above  its  bifurcation This 

narrowing  gives  rise  to  difficulty  m  inspiration  as  well  as  in  expira- 
tion," And,  apparentW  regardless  of  the  active  dispute  prevailing 
respecting  the  causes  of  emphysema,  he  adds  naitely :  "  It  ia  this 
condition  bf  iiarrowing  tthich  sd  frequently  leads  to  emphysema  bf 
the  lungs — a  state  occasionally  associated  with  tubercle.  The  expi- 
ratory ^ort  is  opposed  by  the  obstruction  offered  to  the  colomu  of 
air  in  course  of  expulsion,  and  the  tender  walls  of  the  air-vesictes 
dve  way,  dilate,  coalesce,  and  give  rise  to  "  the  symptoms  of  asthma. 
The  patliological  nature  assigned  to  the  black  particles  occiirHng  in 
th6  spectrum  derived  from  the  tracheal  glands,  as  being  otvanic 
prDdlictians,  carbonaceous  corpuscles  secreted  as  snch,  I*ys  daim, 
we  think,  to  little  more  attention  than  the  simple  theory  of  emphy- 
sema put  forth. 

However,  whilst  the  author  keeps  to  facta  dcHved  from  clinical 
observation,  he  may  he  safely  followed,  and  several  excellent  lessons 
in  the  differential  diagnosis  of  phthisis  and  throat  affections  deserve 
to  be  borne  in  mind.  For  instance,  "venous  murmur  and  basic 
bidwing  "  are,  in  Dr.  Alison's  experience,  rather  phenoinena  of  the 
anemia  of  some  throat  affections  than  of  phthisis.  Again^  the 
absence  of  "an  interrupted  or  divided  friction-like  sound  or  rhon- 
chus  "  at  the  apices  of  tue  lungs  is  a  very  valuable  piece  of  negative 
evidence  of  the  noii-pulmonary  tubercular  character  of  the  malacly. 
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This  sound  is  "heard  best  above,  between  the  scapula  and  the 
clavicle,  at  the  scapular  region,  and  it  is  Hometiiues  most  audible  at 

the  heiid  of  the  humerus It  is  vc^  incoDstant;  heard  »ov, 

it  may  be  iuaadible  in  a  fev  minutes.  It  may  continue  for  days, 
then  stop  for  hours,  but  to  return  with  certainty,  and  remain 
vith  slight  intervals  until  the  tubercular  deposit  shall  be  ab- 
sorbed or  become  softened,  and  give  rise  to  eavernules  and  cavi- 
ties."    (P.  80.) 

In  the  diagnosis  of  the  constricted  stat«  of  the  trachea  he  princi' 
pally  relies  on  auscultation  in  the  region  of  the  suffering  organ. 
The  respiratory  sounds  are  rendered  high-pitched  by  it,  and  this 
alteration  is  most  pronounced  in  the  immediate  locality  of  the  con- 
striction, although  audible  all  over  the  neck.  The  best  instrument 
for  arriving  at  this  diagnosis  ia  the  author's  differential  stethoscope, 
as  this  instrument  obviates  pressure  on  the  neck,  and  allows  the 
employment  of  its  two  limbs  simnltaneously  or  in  succession. 

Though  deahng  with  throat  affections,  he  makes  no  attempt  to 
distinguish  or  to  describe  those  many  lesions  of  the  larynx  and 
adjoining  parts,  which  the  votaries  of  the  laryngoscope  have  so 
industriously  made  out  as  possibly  existing.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  he  pronounces  it  incumbent  on  the  practitioner  to  employ 
the  laryngoscope. 

The  chapters  on  treatment  are  sufGcient  in  direction  and  detail, 
but  do  not  offer  material  for  extract,  or  calling  for  special  remark. 
Considered  as  addressed  to  the  profession,  this  book  must  rank  as 
an  isolated  chapter  in  the  histoir  of  consumption ;  and,  so  far  as  the 
novelty  of  the  information  contained  in  it  is  concerned,  it  might  have 
been  compressed  within  the  bulk  of  an  ordinary  communication  to 
a  medical  journal. 


,  Aet.  VIII. — Companion  to  the  last  Edition  (tfthe  "  Britiah  Pharma- 

copma"  &e.,  with  Practical  Hint*  on  Prescribing.     By  Peter 
Squiee,  F.L.S.,&c.    In8vo.    Seventh  Edition.    London.     1869. 

The  arrival  of  a  work  as  the  seventh  edition  is  an  argument  for 
ita  need,  and  for  its  having  satisfactorily  supplied  that  need.  The 
work  before  us  has  attained  to  this  unusual  position,  and  conse- 
quently its  plan  and  purpose,  and  mode  of  performance,  being  all 
so  thoroughly  well  known  to  the  profession  no  extended  notice  of  it 
is  called  for.  A  book  of  the  sort,  forming  a  sort  of  dictionaiT  of 
drugs,  would  require  a  very  pains-taking  reviewer,  to  discover  m  it 
all  the  changes  effected  in  the  details  of  its  composition  in  each  suc- 
eessive  edition ;  and  so,  out  of  consideration  for  the  much  oppressed 
class  of  reviewers,  the  author  has  graciously  set  forth  in  the  prefoces 
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to  the  several  editions  the  «hief  alterations,  emendations,  and  addi- 
tions he  has  made.  Prom  the  preface  to  the  seventh  edition  we 
learn  that  the  sixth  (of  2,000  copies)  "  disappeared  in  the  short 
spar«  of  seven  months.  Several  additions  and  improvements  have 
been  made ;  many  of  the  former  lately  introduced  in  the  new  PAar- 
macopaia  of  the  London  hospitals,  together  with  other  new  medicines 
brought  into  use  since  the  last  edition,  and  a  tabular  arrangement  of 
tlie  Clonic  materia  medica  for  the  use  of  students,  has  been  intro- 
duced ;  and  there  is  also  a  condensed  account  of  all  the  Spas  of  any 
note  in  Europe,  which  is  placed  as  an  appendix  for  the  use  of  medical 
men  "  for  ready  reference. 

This  appendix  of  the  Spas  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  those  in 
whose  behalf  especially  it  has  been  written.  The  large  and  ever 
increasing  number  of  Spas,  particularly  on  the  Ck)ntinent,  are  difficult 
of  remembrance,  especially  in  respect  of  the  medicinal  qualities  and 
chemical  composition  attributed  to  them ;  and  in  these  days  of  far 
and  wide  travelling  a  medical  man  is  apt  to  be  puzzled  by  inqniriea 
of  patients  for  information  respecting  the  merits  of  some  outlandish 
place  of  resort  for  invalids.  The  brief  memoranda  Mr.  Squire  has 
contributed  will  just  furnish  so  many  particulars  in  regard  to  chemical 
composition  and  assigned  virtues  of  the  various  mineral  waters,  as 
to  enable  the  medical  man  to  give  an  intelligent  opinion  when  asked 
coacerning  them. 


Aht.  IX. — Tie  LaK  to  Regulate  the  Sale  ofPoitoiu  witAm  Great 
Britain.  By  William  Flux,  Attom^-at-Law,  &c.  London. 
Small  8vo.     1869.     Pp.  84. 

This  little  book,  from  the  pen  of  the  solicitor  to  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  will  make  the  several  enactments  relative  to  the 
sale  of  poisons  better  known  and  better  understood.  It  is  much 
more  convenient  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  n  well-printed  book  like 
the  present  than  those  of  a  clumsily  and  coarsely  printed  Act  of 
Parliament  coming  from  Her  Majesty's  printers.  The  author  shows 
what  are  deemed  poisons,  the  formalities  to  be  observed  in  their  sale, 
and  the  persons  licensed  to  sell  them.  Incidentally  to  his  subject 
he  notes  the  clauses  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  relating  to  the  registration 
of  chemists,  and  to  immunities  and  penalties  attaching  to  them,  and 
in  the  appendixes  recites  the  clauses  of  the  Arsenic  Act,  and  those 
of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  subjoining  the  schedules.  It  thus  will  supply 
a  useful  handbook  to  all  concerned  in  vending  poisons. 

A  useful  clause  occurs  in  the  Pharmacy  Act  to  provide  for  a 
correct  register  of  chemists  and  druggists  by  the  removal  of  the 
names  of  defunct  members  requiring  registrars  of  deaths,  on  receiving- 
notice  of  the  death  of  any  chemist,  to  transmit  a  certificate  of  it  to 
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the  registrar  undtr  t|iB  FhsroMCjr  Act.  Our  medical  liiU  ttif  sorel; 
encumbered  vith  the  names  of  deceased  meinbers,  ond  need  a  like 
constant  expurtfatiDn.  Indeed  the  retention  of  the  names  of  bjgone 
memfaerfl  of  the  profession  haa  given  opportunitj  for  fraudaieot 
personification,  and  the  appropriation  of  diploma*  hj  improper 
peiBona. 


Ab.t.  X. — Sbldet't  Manual^ tig  JHtteclion  qf  tie Mitman  Bodg- 
Edited  bj  Ldthek  Holden,  F.K.C.S.,  and  John  Lanoton, 
F.B.C.S.    Third  edition.    London,  1868.    Pp.  601. 

The  third  edition  of  Air.  Holden's  well-known  vork  differs  in 
no  essential  particular  from  the  second  edition,  but  the  author  grace- 
fully acknowledges  that  the  real  work  of  preparing  this  edition  has 
l>een  done  hy  bis  colleague  Mr.  Langton,  one  of  the  Demonstrators 
of  Anatom;  at  St.  Eartnolomew's  Hospital. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  As  the  seniors  who  haye  done  good 
work,  and  established  the  character  of  their  school,  become  too 
busy  to  revise  the  works  on  which  their  reputation  is  based,  it  is 
right  that  ^hey  should  find  among  their  junior  colleagues  those 
who  can  carry  on  their  labours,  ana  show  themselves  worthy  to  be 
their  successors.  "No  words  of  ours  are  needed  to  aecommend  a 
hook  so  well  known  as  '  Holden's  Manual  of  Dissections.' 


Art.  XI. — Stportt  on  the  Pilgrimage  to  Juggemautk,  Sanitary  Stale 
of  Pooree,  Cholera,  and  Island  Quarantine,  in  tieir  relations  to 
Pilgrimages,  &'c.  By  David  B.  Suith,  M.D.,  Sanitary  Com- 
missioner for  Bengal.     4to,  Calcutta,  1868,  pp.  163. 

The  subject  of  pilgrimages  in  connection  with  the  deveh^mmt 
and  spread  of  cholera  in  different  localities  in  India  is  happily 
engagmg  much  public  attention  at  the  present  time.  The  first  part 
of  the  work  before  us  is  occupied  witli  a  description  of  the  holy  city 
of  FoOTce,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  great  temple  of  Jugger- 
nauth,  which  has  been  so  long  the  object  of  special  adoration  by 
Hindoos,  and  is  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  European  reader  with 
the  dreadful  semes  of  aelf-immolation  that  used  to  be  enacted  on 
high  festival  days,  until  they  were  suppressed  by  our  government. 
But  although  direct  self-murder  has  been  righteonsly  put  a  stop  to, 
there  is  still  a  terrible  sacrifice  of  human  life  ever  going  on  there 
upon  every  assemblage  of  pilgrims  to  the  famous  sbrine,  in  consc- 
qiieuoe  of  tJis  gfe»t  anuHint  of  sickness  and  deatli  caused  by  the 
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temporary  nussiiig  together  of  human  beings  iu  a  locality  feateriog 
with  all  the  elements  of  disease  in  an  unhealthy  climate.  The 
town  is  situated  in  latitude  20°  north,  on  ^e  coast  of  the  province 
of  Orissa,  abont  800  miles  south-east  Ironi  Calcutta,  end  nearly 
60  from  Cnttack.  Its  oidinary  population  is  fcom  25,000  to  80,000. 
The  numha  of  pilgrims  from  different  parts  of  India  to  this  "city 
of  Hearen  upon  earth,"  as  the  priests  call  it,  where  one  si^t  of 
the  mighty  idol  of  their  God  ia  bdieved  to  obliterate  all  the  sina  of 
past  life,  in  1868  waa  estimated  at  about  50,000.  Focmarly,  the 
Dumber  used  to  ba  much  neater,  as  high  as  100,000  or  even  200,000 
in  a  season.  It  is  difneult  to  imagine  a  greater  ecmoantration 
of  hideous  fanaticism,  misery,  and  vietehednttse,  than  has  aceurred 
at  these  assemblages.  Notlung  can  be  iu  a  sanitary  point  wone 
than  the  condition  of  the  town  and  its  environt. 

"I  haFe  now,"  says  Or.  Smith,  "in  a  manner  described  the 
different  parts  of  Pooree,  and  their  peculiarities.  Fiom  the  above 
notes  it  will  be  inferred,  tbat  I  consider  tlis  city  a  very  filthy  one 
indeed.  It  is  almost  difficult  to  say  what  is  here  most  required  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  too  mkioh  to  ^asert, 
that  eTerything  is  required  very  urgently,  The  causes  of  insalubrity 
are  many,  and  they  prevail  widely.  The  houses  ^e  borriblr  over- 
crowded, "^'be  interiors  reek  with  offensive  hum^n  eihalatioue. 
There  is  no  syetepiatic  con8Bri*ancy,  no  drainage,  no  cleanliness.  So 
far  as  I  could  observe,  there  ia  not  such  a  thing  as  a  pavement  in 
Poore.  The  sources  of  water-supply  have  been  polluted  from  time 
immemorial,  for  centuries  every  variety  of  nuisance  has  been  com- 
mitted throughout  the  preciaets  of  the  place;  and  it  is  now,  in  miuiy 
pu1«,  loathsome  from  the  ooncentnted  and  panigtent  odour  of  f»cal 
natter  in  a  state  of  deeoin  position.  The  cloaoal  abominations 
discoverable  in  the  gardens,  intensified  by  heat  and  moisture,  are 
•Impat  unapproachabb-  The  gutters  are  equally  offensiye.  On  all 
sides  tbe  air  is  foul  to  suffocatian,  with  emuiatiops  &om  garbage  and 
putrescent  debris.  Words  fail  me  as  t  endeavour  to  depict  the 
whole  truth.  It  is  here  tbat  for  a^es  millions  of  poor,  broken-down 
creatures,  have  congregated  for  rehgious  purposes,  in  the  midst  of 
numberless  devitalising  agencies." 

From  year  to  Jf^i  thousands  upon  thousands  have  perished 
miserably  from  cholei^  dysentery,  and  feyei,  and  every  now  and 
then  terrible  famines  have  added  to  the  desolation  of  the  district. 
In  1868,  Dr.  Monat  drew  up  a  valuable  paper  on  '  Cholera  among 
Pilgrims  at  Juggemauth,*  in  which  he  has  pointed  out  tbe  sanitary 
and  hygienic  measures  that  are  urgently  required.  Dr.  Smith  con- 
curs with  most  of  the  suggeetions,  and  strongly  presses  on  the 
Bengal  government  the  necessity  for  prompt  and  efficient  action  in 
remedying;  the  crying  evils  which  abound,  and  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people.  A  lac  of  rupees  ia  not  too  much  to  be  expended 
annually  upon  this  good  work. 
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We  pass  on  now  to  notice  briefly  Dr.  Smith's  remarks  on  cholera 
in  its  healings  on  Indian  pilgFimages,  and  on  inhnd  quarantine,  as 
applicable  to  pilgrims.  This  ia  tiie  most  important  sectioa  of  his 
work.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  running  commentary  on  the  sugges- 
tions and  recommendations  of  the  kte  Constantinople  International 
Conference,  in  consequence  of  an  expressed  desire  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  that  the  proceedings  of  the  couference  should 
receive  careful  consideration  in  India,  and  the  direction  of  the 
government  of  Bengal,  to  our  author  to  "  indicate  what  measures 
should  io  my  opinion  be  adopted  to  give  effect  to  the  conclusions  of 
the  conference."  He  is  at  issue  with  the  commissioners  on  many  of 
the  leading  points  in  their  report  respecting  the  history  of  the  dis- 
ease as  it  19  observed  in  India,  and  he  wholly  dissents  from  tbera 
in  regard  of  the  restrictive  measures  which  they  recommend  for  its 
arrest  when  it  baa  become  developed.  He  maintains,  in  opposition 
to  their  very  confident  assertion,  that  cholera  invariably  spreads  in  a 
degree  proportionate  to  the  facilities  eiisting  for  its  extension,  or  to 
the  migrations  of  man  and  the  direction  of  human  current,  that  such 
is  certainly  not  in  accordance  with  manifold  experience  in  tlie  East, 
and  he  quotes  a  multitude  of  instances  in  disproof  of  the  allegation.' 
Commenting  on  the  alleged  risk  of  the  disease  being  communicated 
by  intercourse  with  the  sick,  be  cites  from  the  recent  work  ('  Cholera 
in  its  Home')  of  Inspector-General  Dr.  John  Maepherson,  with 
whose  experience  bis  own  entirely  accords,  the  following  remark : — 
"  It  is  scarcely  ever  the  case  that  the  attendants  em^oyed  to  rub 
the  extremities  of  cholera  patients  fall  sick.  The  sweepers  who 
remove  the  excreta,  and  the  washermen  who  wash  the  clothes,  never 
soffered,  although  there  was  little  or  no  employment  of  disinfectants. 
I  have  never  seen  a  medical  officer  or  subordinate  on  duty  in  hospital 
attacked,  although  a  native  assistant  of  mine  once  saccumbed  during 
an  epidemic,  while  he  was  engaged  in  treating  from  house  to  house. 
For  a  series  of  twenty-five  years  at  least,  only  one  resident  medical 
practitioner  has  died  of  the  disease  in  Calcutta."  Sir  Sanald  Martin 
uses  very  similar  language  in  the  second  edition  of  his  standard 
work,  1861. 

On  the  subject  of  quarantine  restrictions  by  land  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  disease,  or  arrest  of  its  progress,  Dr.  Smith  thus  sums 

'  The  experience  of  tLe  peilileitce  in  Eorope  in  reipecl  of  its  diffusiou  over  the 
contineDt,  bee  been  equally  oppoicd  to  the  conclueiona  of  the  Conference  on  titU 
point.  In  regard  to  onr  own  conntry,  the  following  passage  from  the  article  on 
the  '  Geography  of  Epidemic  Cholem  in  1866,'  in  the  number  of  this  journal  for 
Jnly  of  IsBt  year,  may  be  aptly  quoted  : — "  \Vc  seem  to  be  na  yet  quite  in  the  dark 
nbeu  WB  sceli  to  acconnt  for  the  erratic  or  migratory  movemeuta  of  its  course. 
Hntnan  interconrae  alone,  or  communication  with  infected  places — whether  inier- 
nal/y  between  different  pnrta  of  England,  or  exUrnaUg  with  foreign  countrica  — 
da«i  not  aaffice  to  explain  the  irregnlar  eiteiuion  or  diMeoiinatiau  of  the  diseaie." 
p.  217. 
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np  his  conclnsiona  after  a  mioute  exninination  of  the  evidence  before 
him : — 

"Were  peraooal  communication  between  individuals  beyond  all 
doubt  the  one  and  only  way  in  which  the  influence  of  the  disease 
could  be  extended,  the  most  coercive  quarantine  might  be  regarded 
as  a  moat  justifiable  and  necesBary  prerentive  measure  for  adoption. 
But  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  exact  nature  and  peculiari- 
ticB  of  the  cireumstanccB  which  permit  of  the  creation  of  cholera 
foci  are  not  within  our  knowledge;  that  they  are  not  subject  to 
the  caprices  and  migrationa  of  man  ;  and  that  they  are  beyoud  the 
influence  of  quarantine  ;  consequently  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  re- 
commendations of  the  International  Conference  on  this  point  should 
not  be  allowed  to  have  efi'ect  in  Bengal. 

"  If  the  inhabitants  of  every  encampment,  and  village,  and  town 
about  which  cholera  is  hovering,  or  in  which  it  has  appeared,  were 
to  be  subject  to  restrictive  detention,  I  see  no  limits  totne  hardships 
that  would  thus  accrue." 

This  general  question  of  quarantine  in  relation  to  cholera  is 
evidently  exciting  more  attention  at  the  present  time  than  formerly, 
owing  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  extravagant  proposals 
and  recommendations  of  the  Constantinople  Conference  forcing  the 
subject  upon  public  discussion.  Dr.  Smith,  alluding  to  the  memorial 
which  was  addressed,  nearly  two  years  ago,  to  the  President  of  the 
Privy  Council  (inserted  in  tnenumher  of  this  journal  for  April,  1868), 
ni^ng  the  necessity  for  the  appointment  of  a  Boyal  Commission  in 
this  country  for  the  examination  of  the  whole  subject  of  quarantine 
in  its  manifold  bearings,  expresses  his  strong  desire  that  India  should 
have  a  representative  on  such  a  commission  in  the  person  of  a 
specially  selected  medical  officer  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  iService. 

In  closing  our  notice  of  the  present  work  we  would  express  our 
strong  desire  that  all  ofBcial  reports  relating  to  the  sanitary  and 
hygienic  condition  and  requirements  of  India  ahonld  be  regularly 
transmitted  to  one  or  two  of  the  public  libraries  in  London,  as  those  of 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  for  the  general  information 
of  the  profession,  and  also  to  a  journal  like  the  '  Medico-Chirurgical 
Beview,'  so  that  their  leading  contents  might  be  made  widely  known 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  State  medicine.  Nothing 
shall  be  wanting  on  our  part  to  keep  the  medical  pubhc  at  home 
and  abroad  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  valnahle  works  which 
we  know  are  from  time  to  time  being  issued  in  the  different 
presidencies  of  our  Indian  empire  on  this  very  important  sutject. 
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Aet.  XII. — A  Manual  of  the  Operation*  of  Surgery,  for  the  ute 
of  Senior  StudenU,  Uoute  Surgeons,  and  Junior  Praclilionert. 
By  Joseph  Bell,  F.R.C.S.  Edinb.,  &c.  &c.  2nd  Edition. 
Bevised  and  enlarged.    Edinbui^h  and  London,  1869,  Pp.  287. 

Wb  are  happj  to  welcome  a  second  edition  of  this  excellent  little 
manual,  of  which  we  spoke,  with  the  favour  which  it  well  deserrea, 
on  its  first  appearance  onlj  three  years  ago.  Its  rapid  sale  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  testimony  to  its  merits.  Mr.  Bell's  is,  indeed, 
an  excellent  practical  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
being  written,  not  aa  many  such  manuals  are,  merely  from  dissecting- 
room  demonstrations,  but  by  a  surgeon  who  has  had  a  considerable 
experience  of  the  real  emergencies  of  operative  practice.  Both  in 
the  letter-press  and  in  the  lUiistnttions  this  little  volume  is  remark- 
ably clear,  full,  and  intelligible ;  although,  for  the  sake  of  cheap- 
ness, the  cuts  are  as  simple  as  possible.  The  work  will  be  equally 
useful  to  the  student  attending  a  course  of  operative  surgery,  and  to 
the  practitioner  who  wishes  to  prepare  himself  for  the  performance 
of  some  operation  with  which  he  may  not  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  rendenng  himself  previously  familiar.  Without  any  invidious 
comparisons  between  Mr.  Bell's  book  and  those  of  his  i»mpeers  on 
the  same  subject,  we  can  conscientiously  say  that  we  do  not  know  a 
better  or  more  useful  compendium. 


Art.  XIII. — 1.  De  la  Virulence  etde  la  8p(c^iciU  de  la  Tuberculote. 

Par  le  Dr.  ViLLBMnr.     Paris,  1868,  pp.  32. 
On  the  Firttlenee  and  Specific  Character  of  Tubereuloait.     By  Dr. 

ViLLBMIN. 

2.  Let  EffeU  de  I' Introduction  deiProduiti  Septiques  et  TuhereuUm: 

dam  I'&onomie.     Par  le  Dr.  Ddbuisson,     Paris,  1869. 
On  the  EffecttofU.e  Introduction  of  Septic  and  Tuherculom  Produdx 

into  the  Economy.     By  Dr.  Ddbuisson. 
8.  On  the  Infiuenee  of  the  Digeeltve  Haiit  in  the  Production  of 

Tubereuloait.     By  D.  J.  Brakemilidge,  M.D.,  &c.    Edinburgh, 

1868,  pp.  18. 
4.  Oh  the  Clmatic  Treafynent  of  Contumption  and  Chronic  Lu»g 

Diseatet.   By  John  C.  Thokowgood,  M.D.,  &c.   London,  1868, 

pp.  99. 

Wb  have  here  grouped  together  four  pamphlets,  which  have  not 
very  much  in  common,  because  they  are  all  illustrations  of  a  point 
to  which  too  much  attention  cannot  be  called,  viz.,  the  extremely 
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traasitional   (and  therefore  uncertain)  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
chronic  phthisis.     This  much  only  appears  to  be  certain,  that  the 

t regress  of  science  will  consist  in  proving  that  we  have  hitherto 
een  confusing  several  distinct  morbid  processes  under  one  name, 
and  that  we  shall  bj-and-by  look  upon  the  words  "phthisis," 
or  "consumption,"  as  we  do  now  upon  "fever,"  "apoplexy,"  or 
"  dropsy." 

It  would  hardly  be  wise  to  pronounce  decidedly  upon  M,  Ville- 
miu's  well-known  facts  and  inferences,  until  we  have  the  whole  of 
Dr.  Burdou  Sanderson's  account  of  the  inoculability  of  tubercle, 
which  is  promised  us  in  next  year's  report  of  the  medical  officer  to 
the  Privy  Council.  As  far  as  Dr.  Sanderson's  experiments  are  yet 
published,  they  appear  to  give  decided  support  to  M,  ViUemin's 
conclusion,  that  tubercle  is  inocntable  into  the  lower  animals;  but 
we  must  bear  in  mind  Mr.  Simon's  caution,  that  tubercle  (or  some- 
thing undistinguishable  therefrom)  is  produced  in  the  rodents  by 
common  iuflmmnation.  Dr.  Dubuisson's  experiments,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  have  been  very  carefully  performed  at  Clamart  under 
M.  ViUemin's  control,  lead  him  to  conclude  that  real  tubercle  is 
never  produced  as  a  result  of  such  inoculation,  but  mere  lobular 
pneuDionia.  This  difficulty  can  only  be  met  by  a  more  careful  study 
of  the  differences  in  progress  and  anatomical  characters  between 
lobular  pneumonia  and  ordinary,  non- inoculated,  tubercle  in  the 
rabbit;  meanwhile,  considerable  support  seems  to  be  afforded  by  all 
these  experiments,  to  Niemeyer's  view,  that  tubercular  granulations 
are  invariably  secondary  to  suppurative  inflammation. 

Dr.  Brakenridge  travels  over  more  immediately  practical  ground. 
He  starts  from  the  proposition,  that  habitual  non-digestion  of  fat  is 
the  condition  favouring  the  development  of  tubercle  {which  he  very 
illogically  proves  by  showing  that  fat-digestion  is  defective  in  tuber- 
culosis), and  be  therefore  urges  that  the  habit  of  digesting  fatty 
matters  is  extremely  important  in  preventing  the  formation  of 
tubercle.  A  cold  bracing  climate,  and  abundance  of  outdoor  exer- 
cise, will,  he  believes,  prove  most  beneficial  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  disease,  when  the  mild  climate  and  warm  clothing  needed  in 
advanced  phthisis  would  be  decidedly  injurious. 

Dr.  Thorowgood  goes  still  further,  and  brings  forward  cases  to 
prove,  that  a  cold,  bracing  climate,  is  often  nighly  beneficial  in 
advanced  phthisis,  not  only  in  summer,  but  even  in  winter  and 
spring.      Such  a  climate  is  found  in  England  at  Malvern,  Harro- 

S>te,  Buxton,  Scarborough,  and  Cromer;  and  abroad  at  Cannes, 
yfires,  Malaga,  and  in  Egypt.  Where  there  is  tendency  to  fre- 
quent inflammatory  attacks  in  the  air-passages,  the  author  of  course 
reconmiends  the  milder  climates  of  Torquay,  Ventnor,  and  Bourne- 
mouth. There  is  a  chapter  at  the  end  of  this  little  book  upon  the 
diet  of  phthisical  patients,  which  contLUiis  much  valuable  matter ;  and 
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the  whole  bears  such  evident  signs  of  careful  study  of  disease,  that 
M'e  are  sorry  to  see  it  marred  by  a  somewhat  shpshod  and  obscure 
style.  This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  alterations  and  additions 
which  have  been  successively  made  to  the  second  and  third  editions 
of  the  work ;  and  we  should  gladly  welcome  a  fourth  edition,  which 
might  be  freed  from  this  defect,  and  give  us  still  farther  information 
on  a  subject  of  so  much  practical  importance. 


Art.  XrV. — Omservaiive  Surgery  in  i(s  Getteral  and  Suceettfal 
Adaptation  in  catea  of  Severe  Trauma^  Injuries  cf  the  JJinUi*  ; 
with  a  report  of  cases.     By  Albert  G.  Walter,  M.D.     Pitts- 
burgh, 1867.     Pp.  213. 
This  treatise  is  intended  to  prove  the  importance,  in  surgical  in- 
juries of  the  limbs  so  severe  as  to  raise  the  question  of  the  neces- 
sity of  amputation,  of  a  free  division  of  the  fascia  and  deeper  parts 
of  the  limD,     "We  leave  Dr.  Walter  to  state  his  own  case  in  the 
following  words ; 

"A  limb,  thus  injured,  should  be  placed,  without  delay,  in  its 
whole  length,  upon  a  weU-cuabioned  sheet-iron  or  tin  splint,  and  the 
detached  pieces  of  bone,  followed  by  resection  of  their  shattered 
eitremities — if  splintered,  very  obliquely  fractured,  or  extensively 
denuded  of  periosteum — removed.  The  wound  skowld  then  be  freely 
enlarged  (slitting  up  skin  and  fascia),  or,  if  no  breach  of  surface 
should  exist,  but  mere  bruising  and  swelling  be  present,  indicating 
the  extent  and  severity  of  the  mjury,  a  free  incision  in  the  long  axis 
of  the  limb  should  at  once  be  made  through  dermis  and  fascia,  which 
will  liberate  the  mueclea,  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  from  the  pressure 
of  blood  effused  in  the  areolar  meshes  of  the  different  tissues,  and 
give  relief  to  the  subsequent  swelling  of  muscles,  and  extravasation 
of  serum,  which  always  follow  in  the  course  of  such  injuries,  with 
gangrenous  destruction  of  the  skin  and  fascia  superadded. 

"  That  such  a  practice,  however,  may  be  productive  of  all  the  bene* 
flcial  results,  it  is  imperative  that  the  incision  should  be  deep  and 
free,  reaching  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  injured  tissues,  and  ex- 
tending, above  and  below,  into  sound  ones.  The  cut  thus  made 
should  embrace  the  whole  length  and  depth  of  the  limb,  rather  than 
he  too  short  and  shallow,  not  reaching  beyond  the  injured  structures, 
nor  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  crushed  muscles.  That  no  harm  con 
result  from  free  and  deep  incisions,  thus  practised,  will  be  admitted : 
phlegmonous  erysipelas,  for  instance,  being  relieved  by  the  same 
treatment,  while  great  injury  will  follow  their  limited  extent,  as 
experience  haa  proved,"    (P.  10.) 

That  the  practice  is,  in  well-selected  cases,  a  judicious  one,  we 
believe  there  is  no  English  surgeon  who  would  deny ;  and  we  can 
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hardl;  aaj  that  we  thint  it  ia  suiBciently  often  followed  in  our  hos- 
pitals. The  incision  should  extend  through  the  whole  area  im- 
plicated in  the  lesion,  and  leas  danger  would  follow  from  too 
extensive  than  too  restricted  a  cut.  The  patient  may  well  be  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform  meanwhile. 

Dr.  Walter's  pamphlet  consists  almost  entirely  of  cases  illustrating 
the  effects  of  this  treatment;  and  they  seem  not  unfairly  selected, 
since  it  appears  clear  that,  in  some  of  them  at  least,  the  surgeon 
would  have  done  better  to  have  amputated  at  once.  We  can 
hardly  describe  Dr.  Walter's  treatment  as  novel,  but  we  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  less  widely  followed  than  with  advantage  it 
might  be. 

In  claiming,  however,  Mr.  Lister's  practice  as  an  evidence  of  the 
success  of  his  treatment,  Br.  Walter  adds  another  to  the  many 
amusing  instances  of  the  influence  of  a  favorite  theory  in  blinding  a 
man's  visual  powers.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  are  many 
cases  of  injory  and  operation  in  which  the  patient  suffers  because 
the  wound  nas  been  t«o  strictly  closed ;  many  others,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  which  closure  of  the  wound  and  equable  pressure  much 
facilitate  and  quicken  recovery.  In  the  latter  class  of  cases,  Mr. 
Lister's  plan  of  treatment  meets  with  striking  success,  and  it  appears 
to  us,  to  say  the  least,  doubtfnl  whether  the  good  effectfl  which  follow 
the  carbolic  acid  treatment  do  not  depend  mainly  on  the  complete 
closure  and  equable  support  of  the  wounded  surfaces.  But  to  say, 
as  Dr.  Walter  does,  that  Mr.  Lister's  treatment  is  successful  because 
it  prevents  the  agglutination  of  the  lips  of  the  wound,  appears  to  us 
merely  to  prove  that  the  author  has  had  no  experience  of  the  treat- 
ment in  question.     The  following  are  Dr.  Writer's  words  : 

"  To  the  practice  of  leaving  the  teound  tiiutitched  and  open,  for  the 
free  escape  of  al]  subsequent  eitravasata  and  secreta — their  edges, 
moreover,  being  prevented  from  agglutinating  by  the  methodical 
introduction  of  the  acid,  as  Mr.  Lister  directs,  into  all  the  recesses 
of  the  lacerated  structures — and  not  to  the  exclusion  of  air,  is,  in  fact, 
due  the  success  which,  under  the  garb  oi  carbolic  aeid,  be  claims  to 
have  achieved."     (P.  203.) 

£ver  since  we  have  been  practically  occupied  with  the  treatment 
of  wounds,  it  has  seemed  to  as  one  of  the  hardest  problems  in 
surgety  to  know  when  to  close  a  wound,  and  when  to  leave  it  open. 
Dr.  Walter's  pamphlet  is  an  evidence,  and,  as  far  as  we  see,  a 
trustworthy  one,  of  the  benefits  which  follow  from  free  exposure  and 
free  incision  of  the  wounded  parts.  Mr.  Lister's  practice,  as  far  as 
it  is  successful,  testifies  to  the  success  of  the  opposite  principle. 
The  selection  of  cases  is  possibly  not  a  matter  for  rule  and  theoij, 
but  must  be  trusted  to  individual  tact.  Meanwhile,  Dr.  Walter's 
pamphlet,  though  written  in  a  style  not  very  grateful  to  English  taste, 
contains  matter  well  worthy  of  coosideralson. 
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Art.  XV, — TA^  Pkarmacopmia  of  India.  Prepared  mider  the  au- 
thority of  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  India  ia  Council, 
by  Edward  John  Wabiho,  MX).,  M,Il.C.P.,  Surgeon  to  Her 
Majesty's  Indian  Army,  assisted  by  a  Committee  appointed  for 
the  purpose.     London.     Pp.  hi. 

A  wouK  like  the  present,  however  valuable  and  important  to  our 
eonfrh-ei  in  the  East,  is  little  likely  to  be  known  in  this  conntry 
except  through  the  agency  of  reviews  and  noticea.  Many  of  our 
readers  may  be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  any  pharmacopeia  spe- 
cially intended  for  India,  although  there  has  been  one  in  me 
since  1844,  when  Sir  William  O'Shaugnessy  framed  the  Bengal 
pharmacopccia.  The  introduction  into  this  country  of  a  British 
pharmacopoeia  with  all  its  improvements,  and  especially  the  issue  of 
the  valuable  second  edition,  constramed  the  revision  and  reissue  of 
an  official  volume  for  use  in  India,  more  modem  in  character  and 
more  consonant  with  recent  advances  than  was  the  old  Bengal 
dispensatory. 

The  committee  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  ont  the 
new  pharmacopceia  consisted  of  Sir  Kanald  Martin,  Sir  William 
O'Shaughnessy  (Brooke),  Alexander  Gibson,  Daniel  Hanhury, 
ThomasThomson,  J.  Forbes  Watson,  Eobert  Wight,and  Edward  John 
Waring,  names  in  themselves  a  guarantee  for  sound  information  and 
good  workmanship.  These  gentlemen  determined  to  include  in  their 
quite  new  pharmacopceia  two  lists  of  substances;  the  one  to  be  officinalj 
the  other  to  be  non-officinal ;  the  latter  to  consist  of  such  substances  as 
have  a  repnte  among  the  natives,  or  whose  properties  are  not  so  fully 
ascertained  as  to  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  the  other  list.  It  was 
also  determined  to  arrange  the  various  vegetable  products  according 
to  the  position  of  their  parent  plants  in  the  natural  system  of  botanical 
classification.  Such  a  step  could  only  be  justified  by  another,  viz.  that 
of  converting  the  pharmacopoeia  into  atext-book  of  materia  medica  and 
therapeutics.  A  pharmacopteia  per  se  need  take  no  note  of  the 
source  of  any  substance  used  in  medicine;  it  is  more  convenient  for 
it  to  do  so,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  not  necessary,  for  it  fulfils  its  function 
quite  as  well  when  it  describes  the  marks  whereby  the  authenticity 
and  the  purity  of  a  substance  may  be  ascertained  as  it  does  when  it 
describes  its  source  also.  It  was  this  feeling  which  prompted  the 
abandonment  of  the  old  plan  of  giving  processes  whereby  certain 
chemical  products  were  to  be  prepared.  In  short,  a  pharmacopceia 
should  look  at  results  rather  than  processes  or  origins.  But  as  the 
tramers  of  this  official  codex  had  it  in  their  eye  that  it  should  also 
serve  as  the  basis  for  teaching  materia  materia  in  Indian  schools,  we 
may  hold  them  justified  in  theii  procedure. 

The  volume  contains  al}  dm^  officinal  in  the  British  pharma- 
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copccia,  whether  available  in  India  or  not,  and  certain  other  substances 
specially  suited  for  Indian  practice,  which  the  committee  have 
thought  fit  to  include  in  the  ofHcinal  list.  It  is  to  these  last  we  wish 
to  direct  special  attention,  premising  that  to  each  officinal  substance 
is  appended  a  short  description  of  its  uses  in  medicine  and  of  the 
doses  in  which  it  is  employed.  First  come  two  species  of  Aconitum, 
the  ferox  and  the  heferophyllum.  Of  these  the  former  constitutes  the 
well-known  and  dreaded  poison,  the  Indian  bish  or  bikh,  and  con- 
tains a  very  large  percentage  of  aconitia ;  it  is  hence  useful  as  a 
source  of  that  alkalo'id  (which,  indeed,  is  mostly  prepared  from  it), 
and  as  an  outward  application,  but  is  too  powerful  for  internal 
use.  The  heterophyllum,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  no  aconitia, 
and  is  esteemed  by  men  of  competence  and  experience  to  he  one  of 
the  most  promising  indigenous  antiperiodics  to  be  found  in  India. 
Dr.  Forbes  Watson,  Dr.  Balfour,  and  Dr,  W,  J.  Moore,  all  report 
strongly  in  its  favour,  but  the  necessity  for  employing  such  a  remedy 
will  now  yearly  diminish,  owing  to  the  remarkable  success  of  our 
cinchona  plantations  in  India. 

Another  plant  found  in  India,  and  belonging  to  the  Banunculus 
family,  is  the  Coptis  teeta,  the  root  of  whicu  would  seem  to  fumiah 
a  pure  bitter  tonic,  of  some  value  in  the  treatment  of  various  forms 
of  diseases,  as  in  convalescence  hom  debilitating  fevers  and  suchlike 
disorders.  The  Tinotpora  cordifolia  or  Gulancha  ia  a  plant  exten- 
sively distributed  over  India,  its  roots  and  stem  collected  during  the 
hot  season,  and  cut  into  transverse  segments,  are  sold  in  all  the 
bazaars  of  India.  Dr.  Waring  has  used  it  in  the  treatment  of  inter- 
mittent fever,  and  has  found  it  to  prevent  the  accession  of  the  cold 
sti^e,  but  it  did  not  interfere  with  tne  hot  one.  He  thinks  it  of  most 
value  for  its  tonic  properties. 

Another  plant  extensively  used  in  native  practice  ia  the  Indian 
barbery,  an  extract  of  which,  called  rusot,  is  chiefly  employed.  This 
has  been  used  as  an  antiperiodic,  and  seems  to  have  much  the  same 
effect  as  Warbu^s  celebrated  fever  drops.  It  is  also  used,  in  con- 
junction with  other  remedies,  in  the  treatment  of  eye  affections, 
especially  those  of  the  conjunctiva. 

Narcotiue,  one  of  the  products  of  opium,  is  also  here  officinal, 
most  probably  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  William  CShaughnessy, 
who  ascribes  to  it  antiperiodic  properties.  This  view  has  been  con- 
firmed by  other  writers :  it  has  oeen  little  used  in  this  country.  The 
seeds  of  the  GynoeartUa  odorata  or  chanlmangra,  a  plant  growing  in 
eastern  India,  are  also  introduced  into  tiie  pharmacopoeia.  Thev 
contain  an  oil  which  is  esteemed  useful  in  leprosy;  it  is  given  both 
internally  and  externally.  The  source  of  the  officinal  gamboge  ia 
here  stated  to  be  the  Garcinia  morella,  but  other  species,  as  the  G. 
picloria,  are  introduced  for  their  production  of  a  similar  gum-resin. 
The   Oarcinia    tmrpurea,  or  Koknm  butter  tree,  yields  a  totally 
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different  kind  of  prodact ;  the  oil  of  its  seeds  is  a  bland,  concrete, 
jellowish  mass,  brittle  and  ^ving  a  cooling  taste  in  the  month.  It 
constitutes  an  ezcelkut  substitute  for  a  bland  ointment,  and  nould 
form  a  good  basis  for  suppositories,  &c. 

Still,  again,  of  a  different  character  is  the  product  supplied  by  the 
Dipteroearptu  laerU,  the  gurjun  or  wood-oil  tree,  from  whose  trunk 
a  liquid  is  obtained,  oleo-resinous  in  its  character  and  having  pro- 
perties a  good  deal  similar  to  those  of  copaiba,  for  which  it  is  used 
as  ft  substitute,  and  which  it  is  said  to  surpass  in  efficacv.  This, 
however,  may  only  mean  that  it  succeeds  after  copaiba  has  been  used 
and  failed,  a  totally  different  aflair. 

Hibitcui  eteiilmtitt  is  another  plant  unknown  in  our  pharma- 
coptBias.  The  fresh  and  immature  capsules  of  the  plant  are  valued 
for  the  bland  mucilaginous  material  they  contaiu,  and  which,  in 
the  form  of  decoction,  is  used  much  as  we  would  linseed  tea. 

As  we  might  readily  suppose,  the  lime  tree  {CUtus  ho^amla) 
has  not  been  overlooked,  the  juice  of  its  fruit  is,  indeed,  quite  as 
much  used  as  that  of  the  lemon,  and  is  commonly  substituted  for  it. 
It  contains  more  citric  acid  end  less  mucilage  than  does  the  juice  of 
the  lemon. 

The  Toddalia  etculenta  grows  in  the  Madras  peninsula.  The  bark 
of  its  root  was  once  employed  a  good  deal  in  Europe  under  the  name 
of  Lopez  root,  as  a  remedy  for  diarrhosa ;  it  has  fallen  into  disrepute, 
but  tne  authors  think  that  trials  with  the  fresh  material  may  prove 
more  satisfactory.  It  would  seem  to  exercise  its  influence  chiefly  as 
a  tonic,  bnt  is  also  described  as  a  stimulant. 

OManum,  although  expunged  from  the  British  pharmacopoeia,  is 
retained  here,  owing  apparently  to  certain  continental  physicians 
and  surgeons  recommendmg  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  balsam  of  Peru 
and  Tolu. 

In  oui  pharmacopoeia  the  Meliacese  yield  no  medicament ;  but  in  this 
volume,  two  of  its  members  are  recognised,  the  Azadirachla  Indiea, 
the  raiu  ot  margosa  tree,  and  the  Sogmida  f^rifuga  or  rohun. 
The  min  grows  tbroughont  India,  and  its  bark  is  the  part  employed. 
This  bark  has  long  had  a  reputation  for  its  febrifuge  properties, 
some  authors  holding  it  equal  to  cinchona  or  arsenic.  It  is  chiefly 
useful  in  the  milder  forms  of  fever.  The  rohun  is  described  as 
possessing  similar  properties.  It  is  said  to  produce  vertigo  like 
that  produced  by  cinchona.  It  would  seem  to  contain  a  large  amount 
of  astringent  matter,  and  hence  to  he  useful  for  injection  or  in  the 
form  of  decoction.  Black  catechu  is  retained  in  the  Indian  phar- 
macopceia,  chiefly,  we  suppose,  as  being  more  readily  attainable  than 
the  other  variety.  The  seeds  of  a  legnminous  plant  called  Ctesal- 
pinns  (gnilandiiia)  bonducella  or  bonduc  are  acknowledged.  These 
Lave  been  a  good  deal  employed  by  Indian  practitioners  against 
the  fevers  of  the  country  with  varying  snccese.     Some  laud  them 
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others  depreciate  them ;  as  nsual,  carefal  investigations  are  a  deeide* 
ratnm.  Mucuma  pntriem  is  retained  in  this  <»dex.  Butea  fron' 
doaa,  the  Bengal  kino  tree,  grows  all  over  India.  Its  inspissated 
mice  resembles  kino,  for  vhich  it  is  employed.  Its  effects  are  similar^ 
The  Alrm  preeatariui  or  Indian  liquorice  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  the  root  of  the  European  liquorice  plant.  The  AracMt  hypogea, 
which  yields  the  ground  nut,  gives  when  its  seeds  are  pressed  a 
clear  bland  oil  which  constitutes  a  valuable  substitute  for  olive  oil. 
The  Carum  (Ftychotis)  ajowan,  the  ^'wain,  or  omum  plant,  is  an 
nmbellifer,  whose  seeds,  in  common  witn  a  variety  of  others  belonging 
to  the  same  group,  contain  a  volatile  oil,  which  smells  like  thyme. 
Its  effects  are  antispasmodic  and  stimulant,  and  it  is  valued  in  the 
treatment  of  flatulence,  diarrbcea,  &c.,  and  has  even  obtained  some 
repute  in  cholera.  The  Hydrocotyle  Asiatiea,  or  Indian  pennywort, 
produces  s  leaf  which  when  braised  gives  forth  a  peculiar  aromatic 
odour,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  pale  coloured  volatile  oil.  These  leaves 
are  mostly  employed  as  a  poultice  to  ulcerations  of  a  specific  ells' 
racter,  and  in  aoEestbetic  leprosy,  The  oil  is  also  exhibited  internally  in 
like  affections.  The  DiotpyroB  etabiyopl^rU,  a  plant  common  through- 
out India,  yields  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  small  apple,  and  con- 
taining an  abundant  viscid  and  astringent  juice.  An  extract  of  it 
is  commonly  used  after  it  has  been  thoroughly  dried  as  a  remedy  in 
diarrhcea  and  chronic  dysentery.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  five 
grains.  The  AUlonia  tciolaru  is  a  common  tree ;  its  bark,  occurring 
in  thick,  irregular,  more  or  less  contorted  pieces,  is  astringent  and 
tonic.  It  has  also  been  suggested  as  an  antispasmoilic.  Of  grrater 
reputation  is  the  root  bark  dried  of  the  Calolropis  procera  and  C. 
giffanUa  the  Mudar  plant.  This  bark  in  large  doses  is  diaphoretic 
and  emetic,  in  smaller  quantity  alterative.  It  is  much  used  in  the 
treatment  of  leprosy,  some  authors  bearing  testimony  in  its  favour, 
others  having  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  it.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  its  true  value  is  as  a  substitute  for  ipecacuanha,  which  iu 
its  physiological  effects  it  chiefly  resembles.  The  Tglophora  atih' 
matiea  has  leaves  with  a  heavy  disagreeable  smell  and  a  nauseous 
laste.  This  also  would  seem  to  act  much  like  ipecacnan,  and  may 
be  used  to  unload  the  stomach  or  in  the  treatment  of  dysentery. 
The  Pharbiliti  Nil  or  Kaladana  is  common  throughout  India,  its 
seeds  are  black  and  angular,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length. 
When  powdered,  these  constitute  a  safe  and  efficient  purgative,  re- 
sembling jolap  in  its  effects.  The  Andrographix  paniculata,  or 
Kanydt,  grows  commonly  all  over  India.  The  stalks  and  roots  are 
used  as  a  bitter  stomachic,  like  quassia,  for  which  it  maybe  substituted. 
The  common  Baklura  of  India,  Dahlura  alia,  whose  properties  are 
only  too  well  known  to  the  natives,  is  introduced,  as  well  as  the  D. 
Miramowium,  with  which  its  effects  are  identical.  The  L.  alba  is  the 
common  poison  of  the  country,  and  used  to  be  even  more  exten* 
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eively  employed  than  it  is  now.  A  Persian  [dantain  called  Itpagitit 
has  seeds  which  yield  to  water  an  abundant  caatelesa  mudlage;  this 
has  been  recommended  in  the  chronic  diarrhoea  of  Eoropeans  in 
India,  and  in  certain  renal  and  urinary  affections.  The  root  of  the 
Orinum  Anatievm  growing  in  low  humid  localities,  has  effects 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  squill.  It  may  be  used  as  an  emrtic 
or  a  nanseant,  as  well  as  a  diaphoretic.  lUce  is  introduced  for 
the  preparation  of  poultices  just  as  we  use  linseed  meal.  Three 
species  of  Andropogons  are  recognised ;  they  yield  volatile  stimulant 
oils.  Finally,  Qracellaria  lichenoidet  and  Cof^ervotdet,  the  Cejlon 
moss,  is  inserted,  that  it  may  be  used  as  Iceland  or  Irish  moss, 
whose  properties  it  possesses. 

We  hare  not  given  all  the  minor  and  less  known  remedies  or 
sources  of  remedies  introduced  into  the  volume,  which  teems  with  valu- 
able hints.  Indeed,  we  should  be  inclined  to  consider  these  the  especial 
and  characteristic  feature  of  the  work  before  us.  The  substances  we 
have  enumerat«d  are  tolerably  well  known  compared  with  those  enu- 
merated in  the  small  type  of  the  codex,  but  some  even  of  the  former 
are  not  yet  thoronghly  investigated.  To  the  inquiring  European  sur- 
geon, who  is  aniiouB  to  extend  the  bounds  of  our  knowledge,  and  who 
is  willing  to  give  up  much  time  to  patient  investigation,  this  the 
secondary  list  of  possible  remedies  will  be  of  great  value.  It  will 
at  once  enable  him  to  perceive  what  has  been  done  and  what  remains 
to  be  done.  Of  such,  we  beseech,  let  there  be  no  sUp-shod  work, 
for  this  has  been  and  is  now  the  bane  of  therapeatics.  As  a  rale, 
therapeutical  is  the  most  painstaking  and  the  least  honoured  branch 
of  medical  investigation.  The  care  that  must  he  taken  to  exclude 
all  sonrcea  of  error,  and  to  vary  the  conditions  as  far  as  possible,  is 
great,  and  the  apparent  result  may  be  small.  Conclusions  hastily 
come  to  are  not  omy  valueless  but  delusive,  and  a  reputation  founded 
on  snch  must  necessarily  be  the  same.  We  would,  therefore,  seek 
to  encourage  those  of  onr  brethren  in  India  who  are  endeavouring 
to  improve  our  knowledge  as  to  the  effects  of  the  native  produc- 
tions : — encourage  them  to  persevere,  hut  not  to  he  rashj  we  are 
quite  assured  that  this  volume  will  aid  them  and  strengthen  their 
hands,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  for  them  their  due  m^  of  praise 
when  its  subsequent  editions  make  their  appearance. 


Art.  XVI.  —  The  Pathology  and  Trealmmt  of  Stricture  of  the 
Urethra  and  Urinary  Fi*iula.  By  Sir  Henry  Tboufsok,  &c. 
Third  Edition.     London,  1869,     Pp.  336. 

No  criticism  of  ours  is  necessary  on  the  reissue  of  a  work  so  well 
known  and  so  justly  esteemed  as  that  of  Sir  H.  Thompson  on 
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Stricture.  Published  origiaallr  seventeen  years  ago  aa  a  JEtcksonian 
Prize  Essaj,  it  has  been  the  chief  agent  iu  establishing  the  author's 
reputation,  and  girtng  him  a  sort  of  "  speciality  "  in  the  diseases 
with  which  it  is  concerned.  We  shall  limit  ourselves,  therefore,  to 
laying  before  the  reader  the  matured  judgment  of  so  experienced  a 
surgeon  on  two  of  the  more  norel  points  in  the  treatment  of  stricture. 
viz.  endoscopy  and  forcible  rupture.  With  regard  to  the  former.  Sir 
H.  Thompson  does  not  speak  encouragingly  : 

"An  attempt  to  look  at  a  stricture  also  has  frequently  been  made 
by  Hurgeone,  with  the  hope  that  the  eye  mi^ht  aid  them  to  guide  a 
small  instrument  througn  a  narrowing  which  had  baffled  ail  trials 
by  the  unaided  hand.  Various  methods  have  been  adopted  in 
France  and  America,  as  well  as  in  this  country ;  but  the  speculnm 
now  made  for  the  purpose  is  essentially  that  employed  in  London  by 
Mr.  Avery,  of  the  Charing  Cross  Hoapita],  five-and-twenty  years 
ago.  The  manner  of  applying  artificial  light  to  it  has  been  varied 
and  improved  by  Desormenux  of  Paris,  and  Cruise  of  Dublin ;  while 
a  very  simple  and  efficient  form  baa  been  more  recently  devised  by 
Mr.  Warwick,  in  which  sunlight  and  gaslight  are  available  as  well  as 
the  spirit-lamp  (Fig.  20).  Alter  a  long  and  careful  study  of  this 
instrument,  I  am  compelled  to  record  my  belief  that  much  more  has 
been  said  in  favour  of  it  than  it  deserves.  I  have  never  yet  found  it 
of  the  slightest  service  in  stricture.  I  have  no  means  of  expressing 
my  conviction  of  what  the  instrument  in  its  present  form  is  worth 
for  this  complaint,  more  truly  or  practically  than  in  the  words  I 
employed  in  a  cUnical  lecture  on  the  subject  last  year  in  University 
College  Hospital,  and  which  I  will  therefore  venture  to  quote  here, 
— 'If  a  man  has  a  good  and  a  tolerably  practised  hand,  with  a  fair 
share  of  intelligence,  I  do  not  think  he  will  gain  a  great  deal  by  the 
endoscope ;  and  if  he  has  not,  I  think  it  will  be  of  no  use  at  all. 
There  are  some  few  cases  in  which  he  may  find  it  of  value :  but  do 
not  expect  that  the  endoscope  is  going  to  work  any  marvels  in  the 
diagnosis  of  surgical  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs.  In  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty  you  ought  to  be  able  to  arrive  at  the  necessary 
information  without  it — and  it  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  apply.  As  already  remarked,  a  man  should  not  be  put  unneces- 
sarily to  the  pain  and  inconvenience  of  a  sound  or  a  cathet«r ;  but 
examination  by  the  endoscope  is  a  somewhat  more  irritating  and 
tedious  process.  In  certain  exceptional  cases,  in  which  von  are 
unable  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  vritbont  it,  yon  may  employ  it  to 
some  advantage.' "     (P.  161.) 

From  what  we  have  seen  of  this  instrument  (though  doabtless  our 
experience  is  much  less  than  Sir  H.  Thompson's),  we  should  believe 
that  he  has  exactly  summed  up  the  case  of  endoscopy. 

With  regard  to  the  rapture  of  a  stricture  by  what  is  called  Holt's 
method — that  is,  by  Holt's  application  of  Perrive's  instrument — 
oat  author  speaks  as  follows : 
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"  This  plan  has  now  been  largely  nsed  by  tbe  profesrion,  and  several 
hundredfl  of  cases  have  been  operated  upon,  and  with  results  wbich 
warrant  tbe  formation  of  conclusions  as  to  its  value.  It  possesses 
the  merit  of  simptidty,  for  provided  the  first  instrument,  a  guide,  is 
safely  passed  throngh  the  stricture  into  the  bladder,  the  introduction 
of  the  large  tube  which  effects  the  rupture  is  only  a  matter  of  force. 
No  other  operation  for  stricture  is  so  easily  accomplisbed,  or  is  so 
unlikely  t»  fail  in  the  performance.  To  divide  a  stricture  by  any 
method  of  incision  requires  much  more  knowledge,  practice,  and 
tact ;  while  it  is,  I  believe,  a  more  perfect  proceeding  in  its  results 
for  really  hard,  old,  and  contractile  strictures  than  rupture.  With- 
out doubt  urethrotomy,  whether  external  or  iutemaJ  (and  the  latter 
is  mainly  referred  to  here),  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  perform 
neatly  and  completely.  The  question  of  the  permanence  of  the 
results  from  rupture  is  to  a  certain  extent  sttiytM^UM,  but  no  operation 
for  stricture  can  be  relied  on  to  free  the  patient  altogether  from  dis- 
position to  return.  Sooner  or  later  the  divided  or  ruptured  tissueB 
assert  their  influence  on  the  calibre  of  the  urethra,  and  reproduce 
some  narrowing  of  it. 

"  I  am  disposed  to  think  at  present  that  a  well -performed  internal 
urethrotomy  is  more  enduring  in  its  results  than  any  other  operative 
proceeding. 

"  Dr.  Aichardson,  of  Dublin,  has  suggested  a  modification  of 
Perreve's  instrument,  which  cannot  be  passed  over  here,  since  there 
is  no  doubt  ita  action  is  more  perfect  than  that  of  the  original.  It 
is  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  by  Mr.  Holt.  I  have  used  it 
several  times,  always  emploving  a  full  calibre,  about  15,  English 
BcalC;  which  I  think  essential  to  good  results.  After  the  operation, 
I  prefer  to  tie  in  a  gum  catheter  for  twenty-four  hours,  keeping  the 
patient  in  bed  for  toat  time. 

"I  have  also  myself  adopted,  somewhat  extensively,  a  method  to 
which  I  have  given  the  name  of  '  over-diatensioD,'  and  which  con- 
sists in  applying  force,  directed  from  within  outwards,  by  meana  of 
two  blades  previously  passed  through  the  stricture.  The  object 
being  to  distend,  or  ruphire,  if  it  be  preferred,  up  to  a  higher  point 
than  can  be  accomplished  by  means  of  any  instrument  the  size  of 
which  is  limited  by  the  external  meatus  of  the  urethra." 

Then  follows  a  description  of  the  author's  own  instrument  for 
forcible  dilatation,  and  the  method  of  using  it,  concluding  as 
follows : 

"  I  have  now  used  it  for  a  large  number  of  cases,  and  I  know  no 
better  mode  of  dealing  with  some  of  the  worst  cases.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  apply  as  Mr.  Holt's  method,  since  some  care  is  required  to 
adjust  the  centre  of  the  dilating  part  of  tbe  inetniment  to  the  precise 
site  of  tbe  stricture,  where  it  must  be  maintained  during  the  disten- 
sion. It  is  especially  suitable  for  obstinate  strictures  about  four  or 
five  inches  from  the  external  meatus,  and,  like  rupture,  is  not  suitable 
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for  those  within  one  or  two  inches,  which  are  alwft7s  better  treated 
b;  inciBion." 

We  have  only  selected  these  as  "  bricks  from  the  building " — as 
instances  of  the  sound  and  jadicious  summaries  on  all  the  questions 
of  surgical  procedure  in  the  treatment  of  stricture  which  are  to  be 
found  in  this  admirable  treatise,  proving  that  Sir  H.  Thompson  has 
not  been  so  occupied  with  bis  own  success  in  this  branch  of  practice 
as  to  render  him  negligent  in  testing  the  views  and  proposals  of  other 
surgeons. 


Art.  XVII. —  Une ^idhiie  de  Pe»U  en  M^aopotamie  enl^ftl .  Par 
le  Br.  TuoLozAN,  M^decin  Principal  de  I'Arm^e,  Premier 
M^d^cin  du  Schah  de  Perse,  &c.     8vo,  pp.  75.     Paris,  1869. 

An  Epidemic  of  Plague  in  Mesopotamia  in  1867.  By  Dr. 
Tholozan,  &c.  &e. 

This  able  brochure  well  deserves  the  attention  of  epidemiologists. 
The  outbreak  of  plague  of  which  it  treats  has  been  described  in  the 
last  part  of  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Epidemiological  Society '  by  Dr. 
Dickson,  Physician  of  the  British  Emoassy  at  Constantinople.  Dr. 
Tholozan  did  not  witness  the  fever  himself;  but  from  hia  high  posi- 
tion at  Teheran,  where  he  is  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Interna- 
tional Health,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  much  information 
about  it.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  official  views  put  forth  by  the 
central  board  at  Constantinople  are  incorrect  in  several  respects,  and 
feels  it  a  duty  on  his  part  to  expose  their  fallacy  on  grounds  of 
the  public  interest  and  of  medical  science.  During  1866  and  1867 
tumours  were  afloat  in  Persia  that  the  plague  had  appeared  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bagdad.  Dr.  Baker,  Physician  to  the  Euphrates 
T^Iey  Telegraph  Company,  corresponded  with  Dr.  Tholozan  on  the 
subject ;  but  knowing  as  be  (Dr.  T.)  did  that  there  was  a  medical 
officer  in  that  city  who  was  in  official  connection  with  the  Coustanti- 
nople  board,  he  confined  himself  to  merely  gaining  all  intelligence 
in  his  power.  The  secretary  of  that  board,  Dr.  Navanzi,  was  sub- 
sequently sent  into  Mesopotamia  to  collect  information  respecting  the 
epidemic,  and  his  report^  was  published  in  the  following  year.  That 
a  pernicious  and  rapidly  fatal  fever,  accompanied  with  bubos  in  more 
than  half  the  cases,  and  with  carbuncles  and  petechice  in  many  of 
them,  had  prevailed  for  several  months  in  the  pacbalik  of  Bagdad, 
and  especially  in  the  Arab  district  of  Hindie,  during  the  spring  and 
early  sunimer  of  1867,  can  be  disputed  by  no  one.     Doctors,  how- 
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ever,  are,  as  usaal,  not  agreed  as  to  ita  real  nature.  The  acknow- 
ledged disappearance  of  tne  plague  from  Egypt  and  the  East  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  centary  makes  some  medical  men  nnwiUing  to 
admit  the  probability,  or  even  the  possibility,  of  the  occasional  and 
apontaneous  upspringing  of  this  "  specific  fever."  Oar  author  points 
out  the  fallacy  of  this  prejudice,  and  he  quotes  a  remark — "  fondee 
snr  one  etude  consciencicuse  de  la  marche  dea  ^pid^mies"  of  Dr. 
Milroy  in  reference  to  tliia  very  point  in  question  : 

"  The  faet  ia  a  curious  but  not  a.  singular  one  iu  the  history  of 
epidemic  diseases ;  nor  does  this  prolonged  subsidence  warrant  the 
expectation  of  any  permanent  extinction  of  the  Oriental  plague  in 
the  Ottoman  dominions,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  accompanied  with  a 
substantial  improvement  in  the  sanitary  and  hy^enic  condition  of 
the  people ;  and  then  its  place  may  be  taken  by  other  less  malignant 
Ibrms  of  continued  and  periodic  fever.'" 

The  truth  of  this  prediction  has  received,  Dr.  Tholozon  thinks, 
a  remarkable  illustration  in  the  circumstance  of  the  partial  epidemic 
at  Benghazi  in  1S58,  and  in  that  at  Hindis  in  1867. 

The  highly  interesting  fact  appears  from  Dr.  Navanzi's  report  that, 
for  several  years  prior  to  the  latter  outbreak,  the  endemic  forms, 
remittent  and  typhoid,  in  Bagdad  and  the  surrounding  districts 
of  Hill^,  Nedjef,  Kerbela,  and  Bussorah,  had  become  often  accom- 
panied with  bubos  or  glandular  swellings  in  the  neck,  armpits,  and 
groins,  these  bubos  frequently  suppurating,  and  the  wounds  being 
occasionally  gangrenous.  This  new  feature  seems  to  have  been  fit?t 
noticed,  or  at  least  recorded,  in  1856.  In  1858  and  1859  it  was 
^ain  observed.  Most  of  the  cases  did  well.  In  the  nest  two  years, 
however,  the  fever  seems  to  have  been  more  grave  and  fatal,  for  iu 
some  instances  there  were  numerous  petechiee,  and  also  luemorrhage 
from  the  nose,  bowels,  or  bladder,  along  with  bubos.  The  resident 
Turkish  sanitary  physician,  being  confident  that  they  did  not  spread 
by  contagion,  declared  that  they  must  result  '*d'nne  infection 
paludienne."  It  must  always  be  remembered  that,  if  the  slightest 
allusion  to  the  word  "  plague"  be  ever  uttered  throughout  the  Otto- 
man dominions,  forthwith  the  dreaded  machinery  of  quarantine  and 
cordons  must  be  put  in  force,  and  the  utmost  panic  would  prevail. 
I4^evertheless,  in  1865  rumours  began  to  be  whispered  about;  but 
they  were  officially  contradicted,  for  there  was  "nul  caract^re  conta- 
gienx."  On  this  point  being  assumed — for  no  precise  inquiry 
respecting  the  sequence  of  attack  seems  ever  to  have  neen  attempted 
• — it  followed,  of  course,  that  there  could  be  no  "pestoid"  element 
in  the  disease.  And  it  is  upon  this  postulate  as  a  basis  tliat  Dr. 
Ifovanzi,  and  with  him  the  Conataatinople  Board  of  Health,  have 
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come  to  the  coDclasion  that  even  the  epidemic  of  Hindis — notwith- 
standiDg  its  great  and  rapid  fatalitj,  and  the  frequent  bubonic  and 
occasional  carbuncular  accompanimeate  of  the  fever— was  not  genuine 
plague,  but  only  "un  typhus  loimoide  non-contagieu:^;"  and  this, 
too,  in  opposition  to  the  expreased  opinion  of  the  medical  com- 
mission at  Bagdad,  which  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  many 
cases  on  the  spot.  The  sort  of  reasoning  adopted  in  the  official 
document  will  be  seen  from  the  following  passage  i 

"Lea  symptdmes  qui  out  constamment  figure  dans  I'Spid^mie  de 
Uindie  ne  peureot,  en  r&lit^,  appartenir  qu*&  la  aeule  umitle  deu 
maladiea  com priaea  sous  la  6.6a.ow.\a&t\oa  ^ejiivrei  palu^ennea  per- 
nicieiuet.  La  peate  comme  le  typhus  des  caiups  se  distinguent  avant 
tout  et  eur  tout  pur  leur  caract£re  contagieui  et  par  lour  tendance 
en«ahissnnte.  Elle  attaque  Bimultan^iuent  un  grand  nouibre  d'in- 
dividu?.  DJis  qu'elle  est  importfo  quelque  part,  elle  tend  a  so 
repondre  et  a  multiplier  sea  ibyers,  si  Too  n'a  pas  eu  la  precaution 
de  la  circonacrire  et  de  IV-toufibren  interceptant  toute  communicatiou, 
tout  rapport  entre  les  maladea  et  les  hommee  sains." 

All  this  ia  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  official  quarantiiiism  of 
&hy  years  ago.  Dr.  Tholozan  naa  done  good  serrice  by  protesting 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  Constantinople  board,  in  respect  of  the 
fever  of  Hindis,  ^nd  by  pointing  out  the  miachieYous  results  of  such 
teaching.  He  has  shown  himself  capable  of  handling  with  ability 
questions  of  epidemiological  interest,  and  we  trust  that  he  will 
contmae  his  lil£niry  labours,  wliich  will  find  an  excellent  field  for 
their  exercise  in  his  adopted  conntry. 


Aet.  X^lll.— The  Intermarriage  of  Eelationa.  By  Nathan  AiLEN, 
M.D.  (From  the  '  Quarterly  Journal  of  Paycnological  Medicine 
and  Medical  Jurisprudence'  for  April,  1869.)  New  York, 
pp.  56. 

Is  this  pamphlet  of  fifty-six  pages  Dr.  Nathan  Allen  has  cited 
the  evidence  of  numerous,  and,  for  the  most  part,  well-known  writers 
on  marriages  of  consanguinity,  including  that  of  Dra.  Bemisa,  Caascl- 
berry,  Howe,  and  other  American  observers,  but  without  contributing 
any  fresh  facts  of  his  own.  He  appears  indeed  to  be  of  opinion  that 
original  observations  are  not  at  present  needed,  for  we  are  assured 
that  although  "  a  great  amount  of  statistics  on  this  subject  has  been 
gathered  by  different  writers  and  in  various  localities,"  yet  "the 
effects  of  such  intermarriages  still  remnin  in  a  great  measure 
unsolved — resting  in  a  kind  of  mystery. "  The  merit  of  having 
solved  this  mystery,  and  consequently  of  having  removed  what  is 
referred  to  as  an  approbrium  to  physiology,  is  claimed  by  Dr.  Nathan 
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Allen,  in  virtue  of  his  discoverj  of  "  the  great  lav  of  hnmau  iDcrcase," 
which  ia  "bated  upon  a  perfect  development  of  all  the  organs  in  the 
human  bodg,  so  that  t/iere  thall  be  a  perfect  harmony  in  tke perform- 
ance of  their  respective  funciiong."  We  are  informed  that  the  dis- 
covery of  this  law,  "  which  man  in  order  to  obey  must  understand," 
has,  like  other  great  truths  of  nature,  been  brought  to  light  by  a 
humble  agent,  and  in  a  verr  incidental  manner ;  and  if  hereafter  the 
question  should  be  asked  by  any  captious  inquirer,  "  Why  has  not 
this  law,  BO  important,  been  discovered  before  P"  I)r.  Nathas  Allen 
is  prepared  to  reply  that  it  has  ever  been  the  design  of  Providence 
to  delay  the  discovery  of  the  great  laws  of  nature  in  order  that  they 
"  should  be  slowly  brought  to  light  at  different  periods."  It  was  in 
accordance  with  this  design  that  Newton  discovered  the  law  of 
gravitation,  that  Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
that  Dr.  Nathan  Allen  discovered  the  law  of  increase.  "  AU  great 
truths"  (he  adds)  "  when  once  discovered,  are  very  simple,  and  the 
surprise  to  all  is  that  they  were  not  generally  known  before ;"  seeing 
that  the  fall  of  the  apple,  the  anatomy  of  the  heart,  and  the  results 
of  the  intermarriage  of  relations  had  been  witnessed  by  multitudes 
before  the  time  of  these  great  men.  I'rom  the  concluding  remarks  of 
this  illustrious  American,  it  would  appear  that  tlte  world-wide  fame 
of  the  two  great  English  discoverers  m  science  is  hkely  to  be  soon 
eclipsed,  for  we  are  informed  that  the  application  of  the  law  of  increase 
far  exceeds  in  actual  value  and  utility  that  of  the  other  great  laws 
of  nature,  and  that  practically  by  means  of  this  discovenr  in  organic 
hfe  we  are  enabled  to  reach  "the  threshold — the  veetibole  of  this 
temple  of  the  science  of  man." 


Aet.  XIX. — 1.  An  Introduction  to  the  Element*  of  Pharmacy.  By 
F.  Hab,wood  Lescher,  Fereira  Medallist.     London,  pp.  199. 

2.  The  Modified  Examination  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  i  A 
Guide  to  the  Principal  Points  in  Prescriptions,  Dispensing, 
Materia  Medica,  and  Pharmacy.  By  F.  K&EWOOS  LescueS- 
London,  pp.  7. 

Of  these  two  works  the  larger  includes  the  smaller,  besides,  of  course, 
containing  many  particulars  which  cannot  be  obtained  from  a  perusal 
of  the  other.  Thus  the  subjects  of  botany  and  chemistry  are  taken 
up  in  the  larger,  not  in  the  smaller,  and  many  particulars  relatiog 
to  the  other  departments  of  pharmaceutical  knowledge  are  to  be  found 
in  the  larger  and  not  in  the  lesser  volume.  The  latter  is,  indeed, 
made  up  of  excerpta  from  the  former.  The  style  of  the  book  is 
peculiar ;  it  is  entirely,  or  almost  so,  in  the  tabular  form,  and  the 
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column  runs  transrerselj  from  one  side  of  the  page  to  the  other. 
Ibis  is  always  an  inconTenient  v&y  of  arranging  a  aubjectj  but  is  un- 
avoidable with  such  a  system  of  tabulation  except  an  inconvenient 
quarto  form  were  adoptad.  Of  the  snbject-matter  we  have  not  much 
to  say.  Undoubtedly  a  vast  quantity  of  material  is  here,  so  to  speak, 
formulated,  but  in  the  process  it  loses  a  good  deal  of  its  value. 
'^Mangnall's  Questions,  and  "Pinnock's  Catechisms,"  are  not 
among  the  most  lively  varieties  of  literature,  neither  are  they  now-a- 
days  considered  the  valuable  engines  of  instruction  our  grand- 
motfaera  supposed.  For  our  own  part  we  thoroughly  agree  with 
Mr.  Carlyle  in  his  dislike  of  formnus,  for  knowledge  formulated  is 
too  apt  t^  remain  a  form.  In  the  transition  horn  the  vital  to  the 
abstract  shape  knowledge  loses  its  force.  Herein  consists  the  great 
value  of  personal  instruction,  that  the  information  is  conveyed 
from  man  to  man — a  living  force,  so  to  speak — and  the  substitution 
of  such  a  teit-book  as  this  for  these  modes  of  instruction  would  be 
deplorable.  It  is  far  too  much  the  fashion  at  pesent  to  inveigh 
against  class  work  or  instruction  by  lectures.  Properly  employed 
these  constitute  the  most  potent  educational  engine  we  possess,  for 
when  conveyed  from  master  to  pupil  knowledge  is,  to  use  a 
chemical  phrase,  in  a  nascent  condition,  more  easily  acquired  and 
more  deeply  impressud.  We  intensely  dislike  all  ready  loads  to 
learning ;  the  dimculty  of  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  of  knowledge 
constitutes  its  great  value  as  a  means  of  intellectnal  training,  that  is 
to  say  when  under  judicious  superintendence.  Still  books  like  the 
present  have  a  certain  value ;  tne  knowledge  having  been  acquired 
they  constitute  a  ready  means  of  refreshing  the  memory,  and  for 
such  a  porpose  Mr.  Lescher'a  works  are  admirably  adapted. 


Art.  XX. — Lecivrea  oh  OrtAqpadu;  Surgery,  delivered  at  the 
Brookly*  Medical  and  Surgical  ItutUvie.  By  Louis  Backs, 
M.D.,  M.E.C.S.,  Eng.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Clinical 
Snigery,  &c.,  &c.  2nd  edition,  revised  and  augmented,  with 
illustrations.    New  York.     1668,  pp.  8S6. 

This  is  a  second  edition  of  a  series  of  Lectures  which  were  ori- 
ginally published  in  the  'Philadelphia  Medic^  and  Surgical 
Beporter.'  I^e  first  edition  was  a  mere  reprint  from  the  jonmal; 
but  the  second  has  been  considerably  enlaiged  and  extended,  so  as  to 
include  other  subjects  besides  those  which  were  comprehended  within 
the  original  scope  of  the  work. 

Orthopedic  sotgery,  as  a  special  department  of  our  art,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  existed  among  us  more  than  some  thirty  or 
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forty  years.  But  in  the  United  States  it  does  not  aeem  to  have 
found  a  home  eo  soon  as  it  did  in  this  countr^r ;  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  principles  of  tenotomy  are  not  bo  generally  understood  in 
America  as  they  are  in  Europe.  Accordingly,  there  is  there  an 
open  field  for  those  who  desire  to  devote  themselTes  to  this  branch  of 
surgery,  and  it  is  this  field  which  Mr.  Bauer  has  been  cultivating 
with  diligence  and  succesa. 

The  Lectures  which  form  the  basis  of  this  work  were  delivered 
partly  in  Brooklyn  and  partly  in  Montreal.  The  first  half  of  the 
volume  consists  of  lectures  upon  orthopeedic  sui^ery  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term :  the  latter  half  is  made  up  of  a  coarse  of 
lectures  upon  the  causation  of  joint  diseases.  In  fact,  the  latter 
half  of  the  book  has  very  little  to  do  with  orthopedic  surgery,  and 
carries  the  author  iuto  the  consideration  of  several  important  subjects 
in  general  suigery. 

We  need  not  follow  Mr.  Bauer  through  all  the  details  of  his 
subject.  First  he  goes  regularly  through  the  different  varieties  of 
club-foot;  then  he  proceeds  to  consider  the  various  spinal  deformi- 
ties. After  that  he  passes  on  to  speak  of  wi^-neck  and  the  displace- 
ments of  the  knee,  and  then  he  concludes  this  part  of  his  work  with 
clupters  on  paralysis,  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  and  ncketa. 
In  treating  of  orthopsedic  surgery,  properly  so  ctHii,  oar  author 
follows  in  the  main  tlie  opinions  whicn  are  commonly  received,  and 
with  which  we  in  this  country  are  familiar  through  the  writings  of 
Little,  Adams,  Brodhorst,  and  others.  But  it  will  be  observed, 
that  even  in  this  first  part  of  his  work  Mr.  Bauer  oversteps  the 
limit  of  what  is  generally  held  to  be  included  in  the  term  "  ortho- 
ptedic  sui^ry,"  and  that  he  enters  at  some  length  into  the  con- 
sideration of  some  of  the  affections  of  the  nervous  system.  And  it 
may  be  said,  that  the  whole  of  the  second  part  is  itken  up  with  a 
subject  which  is  only  remotely  connected  with  the  title  of  the 
volume.  If,  therefore,  Mr.  Bauer's  object  be  to  diffuse  in  America 
a  sound  knowledge  of  orthoptedic  snidery,  he  might  have  spared 
himself  about  a  third  prt  of  his  labour,  for  to  that  extent  be  has 
dealt  with  topics  whicn,  however  int«resting  and  important  in  them- 
selves, are  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  his  subject.  Indeed,  there  is 
all  through  the  volume  before  us,  a  want  of  method  and  arrange- 
ment in  dealing  with  the  abundant  materials  which  the  author  mis 
at  his  command.  Much  that  is  irrelevant  is  mixed  up  with  much 
tJiat  is  excellent. 

As  one  reads,  one  longs  for  the  brevity  and  the  perspicuity 
that  we  have  noticed  in  some  other  treatises  on  the  same  subject; 
and  we  cannot  help  thiuking  that,  if  Mr.  Bauer  had  been  con- 
tented to  write  a  shorter  book,  be  would  have  given  us  a  better  one. 
But  there  is  a  more  serious  fault  that  we  have  to  find  vrith  our 
author ;  and  that  is,  the  way  in  which  he  magnifies  himself  and 
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depreciates  others.  Some,  whose  labonrs  are  deserving  of  all 
respect,  receive  but  scant}-  justice  at  his  hands;  and  in  one  or 
tffo  places  be  speaks  of  professional  brethren  of  high  distinction  in 
a  manner  that  we  should  not  have  expected  from  a  public 
lecturer. 

There  are  some  transatlantic  phrases  in  the  pages  before  us,  which 
fall  rather  harshly  upon  our  ear ;  but,  if  they  pass  current  in  Ame- 
rica, we  have  perhaps  no  right  to  find  fault  with  them.  But  to 
many  of  the  words  used  by  our  author  we  must  take  exception,  for 
we  cannot  but  think  they  must  be  as  unknown  in  America  as  they 
are  in  this  country.  As  instances  of  what  we  mean,  we  would  men- 
tion the  following — domiciliate,  adaptitude,  reactibility,  tensity, 
immobilization,  musculature,  experimentative,  rejuvenate ;  and 
these  are  only  some  of  a  long  list  that  we  have  noted.  To  say  the 
least,  such  words  as  these  are  pedantic,  and  would  be  better 
avoided.  In  scientific  writing  it  is  a  great  point  to  be  as  simple 
and  clear  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  permit ;  and  simplicity 
and  clearness  in  laying  down  the  limits  of  his  subject,  in  arranging 
his  materials,  and  in  his  style  of  writing,  is  what  Mr.  Bauer  wants 
more  perhaps  than  anything  else. 


Aet.  XSI. — LecUreg  on  Sargeri/.  By  James  Spbnce,  F.E.8.E., 
Surgeon  to  the  Queen  in  Gotland ;  President  of  the  Royal 
Collie  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh;  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  &c.    Part  I.    Edinburgh.     1868. 

This  volume  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  series  of  lectures  on 
surgeiy  which  Mr.  Spence  is  about  to  publish.  We  are  told  in  a 
brief  prefatory  note,  that  as  he  found  it  was  impossible  to  bring  out 
the  whole  work  in  tune  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  pupils  who  were 
attending  his  class  during  last  winter  session  he  determined  to  pub- 
lish his  lectares  in  parts,  and  the  volume  before  us  is  the  first  of 
such  parts.  It  contains  thirty-four  lectures,  or  rather  the  pith  of 
thir^-four  lectures,  for  most  of  them  are  given  so  briefly  that  we 
must  conclude  that  they  were  drawn  out  to  much  greater  length  at 
the  time  of  their  delivery.  The  subjects  they  include  are  numerous. 
We  have  here  an  account  of  inflammation  and  its  events;  of  ervsi- 
pelas  and  carbuncle;  of  tumoursj  simple  and  malignant;  of  syphilis; 
of  wounds  in  all  their  variety ;  of  burns  and  scalds ;  of  tetanus,  and 
various  other  minor  matters.  Now,  it  is  evident,  that  if  all  these 
subjects  are  to  be  treated  in  the  compass  of  one  volume  of  moderate 
size,  they  cannot  be  discussed  very  fully.  And  sucli,  indeed,  is  the 
case.     For  exampK',  the  whole  subject  of  syphihs  is  discussed  in 
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twentj-five  pages ;  and  this,  be  it  observedj  includes  the  treatment 
as  well  as  the  pathology  of  the  disease.  Gonorrhoea,  strange  to  saj, 
is  omitted  altogether.  80  that,  as  far  as  this  part  is  concerned,  the 
venereal  diseases  have  received  only  a  scanty  measure  of  att{>ntion. 
Whether  the  author  proposes  to  return  to  them  again  in  fatnre  lec< 
tures  we  cannot  say.  Perhaps  he  does.  But  as  there  is  no  preface 
to  explain  his  intentions,  we  are  left  to  conclude  thtd  he  \a&  done 
with  the  subject  altogether;  and,  if  so,  he  has  passed  over  it  rather 
lightly. 

And  the  same  thing  might  be  said  of  other  subjects.  Indeed, 
the  impression  which  is  left  on  our  minds  by  a  perusal  of  these 
lectures  is,  that  they  are  rather  superficial.  They  are  written  with  a 
graceful  and  current  pen,  they  are  read  easily  and  pleasantly,  they 
will  probably  become  popular  among  Mr.  Spence's  pupils,  but  they 
are  not  so  full  or  so  complete  as  we  should  have  expected.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  said,  that  in  this  volame  we  must  not  look  for  more  than 
general  principles — details  will  follow  hereafter.  This  may  be  tme 
in  some  d^;re« ;  but  many  subjects  are  included  in  this  part  which 
will  probably  not  be  considered  again,  and  yet  their  treatment  might 
have  been  made  a  good  deal  fuller  with  advantage. 

It  is  a  pity  that  our  author  has  not  furnished  as  with  a  preface, 
which  might  have  explained  the  whole  scope  of  his  undertaking,  and 
the  order  in  which  he  proposes  to  handle  its  several  parts.  Without 
this  information  we  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  projected 
work.  We  can  only  form  our  opinion  hy  that  small  portion  of  it 
which  is  before  us,  and  this  is  perhaps  scarcely  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  whole.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  known  what  arrange- 
ment  'ilii.  Spence  intends  to  follow  in  dealing  with  the  different 
affections  which  fall  under  the  care  of  the  su^eon — how  far  he  pro- 
poses to  enter  into  special  subjects,  such  as  ophthalmol(^,  and 
other  points.  But  there  is  no  means  of  satisfying  our  curiosity. 
We  must  wait  till  the  progress  of  the  work  gives  as  the  ioformation 
we  desire. 

In  these  days,  when  the  construction  of  hospitals,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  "hospitalism,"  occupy  so  much  attention,  Mr.  Spence's 
experience  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh  will  be  read  with 
interest. 

"  Great  attention  should  be  given  to  proper  drainage  and  venti- 
lation ;  the  latter  by  natural  means,  such  as  windows  and  open  fire- 
places. Mechanical  methods  of  ventilation,  such  as  heated  snafts  for 
extracting  the  foul  air,  are  almost  always  disappoiuting,  tbeip  success 
being  usually  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  ingenuity  dis- 
played  in  the  arrangements,  and  the  complexity  of  the  apparatus.  I 
had  the  misfortune  to  experience  this  in  my  own  hospital  practice 
shortly  after  I  took  charge  of  the  senior  surgeon's  wards  in  the  new 
surgical  hospital.    These  wards  had  only  then  been  in  use  for  about 
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three  yeare,  and  Iiad  been  arranged  as  model  wards,  and  ventilated 
on  the  purest  and  moat  &pproved  scientific  principles.  N^otwith- 
standing  this,  it  bad  been  noticed  that  cases  did  not  go  on  so 
favorably  aa  in  leas  &Tonred  localities ;  aud  two  or  three  weeks  after 
I  had  removed  my  patients  into  these  wards,  first  some  stumps, 
which  were  oearl;  li^ed,  took  on  an  unhealthy  action,  and  soon  all 
Bores  and  wonnda  presented  the  characters  of  either  the  black  or  grey 

Ehagedffisa.  The  slightest  abrasion  or  cut  was  infallibly  attacked 
y  the  diseased  action,  which  was  most  intractable.  The  patients 
were  remored  to  a  small  reserve  hospital  on  the  grounds,  occasion- 
ally used  as  a  fever-house ;  and  though  not  perhaps  a  model  hos- 
pital, the  change  of  locality  acted  like  magic  on  the  patients.  The 
sores  began  to  amend  almost  &am  the  time  of  removal ;  and  ulti* 
mately  every  patient  who  had  been  removed  made  a  good  recovery. 
Indeed  the  only  two  &tal  cases  occurred  at  the  commencement  of 
the  outbreak,  and  these  were  originally  amongst  the  most  trivial 
wounds,  one  a  case  of  simple  fracture  of  the  thigh,  with  slight 
abrasion  over  the  knee.  The  case  had  been  under  treatment  about 
a  fortnight,  when  the  abrasion  presented  the  appearance  of  black 
phagedena,  and  resisted  alt  treatment.  In  the  other  fatal  case,  the 
phagedenic  action  followed  upon  an  incision  of  the  prepuce,  for 
pbymosis,  in  a  man  of  worn-out  constitution.  Careful  investigation 
showed  how  very  imperfect  tbe  removal  of  the  vitiated  air  must  have 
been.  And  now  that  natural  ventilation  by  the  vrindows  and  air- 
chambers,  hy  the  ventilator  in  the  roof,  and  open  fire-places  has  been 
adopted,  and  other  changes  made  in  the  arrangements  of  the  wards,  I 
have  not  for  many  years  seen  phagedenic  sores  unless  when  brought 
into  the  house  &om  without,  or  occasionally  when  unhealthy  ten- 
dencies prevailed  generally  in  tbe  city  and  neighbourhood  as  epide- 
mics" (p.  71). 

From  what  he  saya  of  the  treatment  of  wounds  by  coibolic  acid, 
we  observe  that  Mr.  Spence  does  not  seem  to  have  so  much  con- 
fidence in  this  method  of  dressing  aa  some  have.  He  has  had  consi- 
derable experience  of  it,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  expect  that  it  will 
produce  so  great  a  change  in  the  results  of  surgical  treatment  as 
some  are  disposed  to  think  it  will.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  has  given  tbe  system  recommended  by  Mr.  Lister  a  fair  trial. 
That  system  is  so  elaborate,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  employ  it  in 
all  its  details. 

One  other  quotation  we  shall  make  from  Mr.  Spence's  work,  for 
it  gives  the  best  account  of  a  true  case  of  lecnrreut  tumour  that  we 
have  met  with  anywhere. 

"  The  best  authenticated  case  of  pure  simple  recurrent  tnmour 
occurred  in  Edinbui^h  some  years  ago,  in  the  practice  of  the  late 
Dr.  Maclagan.  The  patient  was  a  young  woman,  and  the  tumour 
waa  situated  on  the  back ;  it  was  removed  on  two  occasions  by 
Dr.  Madogan,  and  again  by  Dr.  D.  Maclagan  at  intervals  of  three  to 
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five  years ;  and  after  it  had  been  removed  three  times,  the  patient 
was  free  from  it  for  many  years.  When  sbe  was  about  thirtj-Gve 
years  of  age,  the  tumour  again  returned,  and  I  bad  then  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  it.  The  tumour  was  growing  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  cicatrices  of  the  former  operations,  and  presented  a 
sort  ot  tense  elastic  feeling.  It  had  a  transparent  pinkish  colour  on 
the  surface.  At  some  points  it  was  more  dense  than  at  others,  and 
at  one  part  it  had  ulcerated.  It  Itad  also  a  long  hardened  base.  In 
this  case,  after  each  removal,  the  tumour  had  been  examined  by 
Mr.  Paget,  of  London,  who  found  the  structure  of  it  to  be  the  same 
in  every  instance.  When  I  removed  it  on  the  laat  occasion,  it  was 
examined  by  Br.  Haldane,  and  also  by  Mr.  Paget,  and  no  alteration 
whatever  in  its  structure  could  be  noticed.  It  was  composed  of  a 
sort  of  fibrous  texture,  with  a  softish  gelatinous-looking  material 
filling  up  the  interstices,  and  from  its  composition  it  received  the 
name  of  fibro-plastic  tumour.  This  condition  is  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  The  amount  of  soft  material  in  tbe  tumour  may  vary  in  amount, 
and  may  form  a  sort  of  nucleated  mass  at  different  points.  Ten 
years  after  I  had  removed  this  tumour  I  saw  the  patient,  and  she 
was  quite  well,  and  there  was  then  no  tendency  to  a  return  of  the 
tumour,  its  non-recurrence  being  probably  due  to  some  alteration  in 
the  constitution  of  the  patient"  (p.  138). 

With  regard  to  the  vexed  question  of  syphilis,  the  unity  or 
duality  of  its  poison,  Mr.  Spence  gives  his  adhesion  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  unicigts.  He  does  not  enter  at  any  length  into  the  a^uments 
on  either  side;  hut  he  holds  and  teaches  that  there  is  but  one  poison, 
which  produces  different  effects  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
patient,  and  other  circumstances. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  attempt  a  large  work  on  surgery  without 
the  aid  of  illnstrations,  and  Mr.  Spence  has  availed  himself  both  of 
lithographs  and  chromo-lithograpns.  They  are  not  interspersed 
throughout  the  text — such  a  thing  would  have  been  impracticable, 
but  they  are  collected  together  and  fill  ten  pages  at  the  end  of  the 
volume.  This  is  not  a  convenient  arrangement.  We  should  have 
preferred  to  have  had  them  under  our  eyes  while  we  were  reading, 
bnt  this  is  the  penalty  we  pay  for  enjoying  a  high  class  of  illus- 
trations. They  are  all  good  of  their  kind.  In  some  instances  tbe 
subject  is  rather  ghastly,  but  the  execution  is  always  good.  The 
chromo-lithograpns,  which  form  the  newest  feature  in  the  book,  are 
deserving  of  no  small  praise.  Those  which  represent  inflammation  as 
it  is  seen  in  the  eye,  and  the  different  varieties  of  gangrene,  appear  to 
us  especially  worthy  of  notice. 

Aet.  XXII.— .4   HUtory  of  Chemkal  Theory.      By   A.  Wuetz. 
Translated  by  H.  Watts,  F.E.S.    London.     1869. 

This  history  of  chemical  doctrines,  as  it  is  called  by  its  anthor, 
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forma  the  introductoif  chapter  to  a  new  '  Dictionary  of  Chemistry ' 
which  M.  Wurtz  is  now  editing.  On  another  occasion  we  shall 
notice  the  body  of  the  work  itself;  at  present  we  confine  our  re- 
marks to  the  "Diacours  Pr^liminaire  "  which  is  prefixed  to  it. 

First  of  all,  then,  we  say,  let  no  one  be  deterred  from  reading 
M.  Wnrtz'a  '  History  of  Chemical  Theory '  because  of  its  opening 
sentence,  which  runs  as  follows  : — "Ciemiilry  is  a  French  science. 
This  statement  ia  offensive  and  untrue — or,  we  should  have  said, 
offensive  because  untrue.  Try  as  hard  as  he  likes,  our  author 
cannot  forget  the  names  and  labours  of  Cavendish,  Priestley,  Black, 
Proust,  WoUaston,  and  Dalton.  The  great  discovery  of  Lavoisier 
as  to  the  nature  of  combustion,  importimt  as  it  was,  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  previous  labours  of  English  chemists,  and  has 
\}tm.  marvellously  enhanced  in  value  by  their  subseqnent  investiga- 
tions. But  although  M.  Wurtz  gives  an  extravagantly  high  position 
to  one  discoverer  and  one  discovery,  he  allows  the  possession  of  a 
moderate  amount  of  merit  to  some  chemists  (English,  Qerman, 
Swedish)  who  had  the  misfortune  not  to  be  Prenchmen.  That  he 
systematicaUy  ignores,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  labonrs  of  English 
chemists  and  English  mineralogists  is  seen  in  every  sheet  of  his 
'Dictionary  of  Chemistry '  yet  published,  but  still  we  see  in  his  'History 
of  Chemical  Theory'  a  dear  and  philosophical  appreciation  of  the 
various  ideas  propounded  during  the  last  100  years  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  elements  and  the  coostraction  of  their  compounds.  After 
mvmg  sketches  of  the  theories  briiught  forward  by  Berzelius, 
Dumas,  Liebig,  Dalton,  Laurent,  and  Gerhardt,  we  are  introduced 
to  special  views  and  special  discoveries  (made  chiefly  by  living 
chemists),  and  then  at  last  we  have  a  concise  account  of  the  actuiQ 
views  as  to  the  chemical  constitution  of  matter  novr  held  by  the 
majority  of  chemists.  The  work  does  not  profess  to  be  more  than 
an  outline,  but,  while  bold  in  character,  it  does  not  fail  to  include 
the  most  salient  points  of  its  subject.  We  have  only  to  add  here, 
concerning  Messrs.  Macmillan's  editor  of  this  history,  that  Hr. 
Watts,  the  translator,  has  done  his  work  of  rendering  iht  original 
into  EngUsb,  and  of  annotating  it  here  and  there,  in  a  style  worthy 
of  his  repotaiion  and  that  of  t^  distinguished  author. 
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PART  THIRD. 
edginal  Oommuntcatumis. 


Abt.  I. 

On  loneformt  of  Sudden  Death,  and  Sudden  Death  i%  Qeneral. 

By  Alkx.  Ogstos",  M.D.,  Aberdeen. 

Table  I.— Q/"680  cotes  of  tudden  death. 


CuHofdatli. 

NunbB'. 

Fncoitacc 

Koxrki. 

Drowning        .... 

98 

16-80 

Wonnd.  and  tojnriw        .        . 

87 

14^ 

SoObc^'m      :       .        .        . 

60 

8'62 

16  of  th«M  in  MW-bon 
cbildren. 

49 

8-44 

Apoplexy         .... 

48 

7-41 

S  of  tbeae  in  new-bora 
cbildreo. 

Sttll-lnTth       .... 

33 

6-68 

CiDM  nndtKOTenblo 

27 

4-65 

8  of  tbese  in  adnltt,  chieBj 
from  deeonpotition,  aod 
19  in  new-boTD  cbildren. 

Paln.oi»i7*iM>plei7        .        . 

23 

896 

PoiMDiDK        .... 

23 

3-96 

1  of  theae  In  a  new-born 
cbUd. 

Hanging          .... 

17 

2-83 

TImnnboni      .... 

14 

2-41 

12 

2-08 

12 

2^ 

Eipomn  to  oold     .        .        . 
(BJemaorthElmig*        .        . 

13 

208 

10 

1-72 

Bncepli&litii  uid  bnun  ^leua 

9 

1-55 

Fatty  heart     .... 

9 

1-65 

7 

1-20 

Peritoniti.        .... 

6 

■86 

Rapture  of  tli«beMt       . 

4 

■68 

Meningiti.      .... 

S 

■51 

a 

■61 

Childbed  dUeuei     . 

8 

■61 

Bronchitl.       .... 

8 

■61 

Hydrophobia  .... 

2 

■54 

Bonu 

2 

■84 

Bydrocephalni 

2 

■34 

8 

■34 

S 

-34 

Eryipdat       .... 

a 

■84 

ScariatJiia      .... 

s 

■34 

CeUnUtb        .... 

1 

■17 
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T^LE  I  (continaed). — Of  580  cotes  of^tddm  deaU 


Chh  of  death. 

DuBlur, 

PerccnUfb 

BiBukl. 

1 
1 

■17 
■17 
■17 
■17 
-17 
■17 
•17 
•17 
■17 

Cholen  . 

Periciiditii     .        . 

Abortion 

Enteric  fOTer  . 

680 

90-89 

Tablm  II.— 0^326  c 


t  ofitidden  death  occnrring  under  ordinarg 
circtmstaneet. 


CuMofileith. 

NmdW. 

Suffocation      .        .        .        . 

SO 

ll(-887 

16  of  tb«M  in  new-born 

Poeomoota      .        .        .        . 

40 

16-080 

Apoplexy         .        .        .        . 

43 

IS- 180 

8  of  thoM  in  new.bom 
chUdren. 

stiu-hirth     .      .      .      . 

88 

10-iaa 

27 

8-282 

8  of  theM  in  cliildKn  ud 
Rdnlti,  cbiefl;  ftom  de- 

now-bora  duldron. 

S!.=r.TES..d-,«^ 

2S 

7^066 

blood-veueli 

U 

4-284 

Eiponntocold     .       .       . 

IB 

3-681 

Anenrjim 

12 

8-681 

(Edenikofthelann 

10 

8-067 

9 

2-760 

FrttjheMt     .        .        .        . 

S 

2-760 

7 

2-147 

FeritOQitii       .... 

B 

1-683 

Bnptareofthehewt       . 

4 

1-227 

Andmitii  uid  meningitii 

8 

-920 

Bronchitii       .... 

8 

■920 

2 

■618 

2 

•618 

Pfiffi-^:    :    :    : 

2 

1 

-613 
■807 

Cholen 

1 

■807 

Liver  ditOMe  .        .        .        . 

1 

■807 

P«ricaiditiB     .... 

1 

■807 

1 

■807 

Hiemitemetnl          .        .        . 

1 

■807 

Old  »ge 

1 

■807 

S26 

m-9H 
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Tablb  Hl.—  qfeauio/SuddmDeatA 


1 

8 
8 

4 
6 

lit. 

Bti. 

C«»o(D«th. 

StaiauidClHnelaor 

BBt>ndcitatorF»ii- 

AdnU 
Do. 

e«eeki 
Adnlt 

M. 
P. 
M. 
H. 
P. 

Do. 
Do. 

Not  given 

Not  given 
Dtnlble,  partial 

Right,  total 

Double,  partifd 

Ufl,  total  irfght,p«rtUl 

e 

7 
8 
9 
10 

25 
Aanlt 

Not  giTM. 
18 

P. 
M. 
P. 
H. 
H. 

Do. 

Do. 

Thromboni 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Double,  total 

ffight, total;  left,par««l 
Double,  partial 

11 
12 

82 
70 

H. 
H. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Ldl,tobd 
Eight,  total 

18 
14 
IG 

S8 

Adult 
Do. 

F. 
P. 
M. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Dooble,  partUl 
Double,  total 

16 
17 

Do. 
Do. 

P. 
M. 

Do. 

■moke 

Pneomoiiift 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Eighty  total  i  left,  partul 
Eight,  partial 

18 
10 

SO 

Do. 
NatgiTon 

Adult 

H. 
P. 

Do. 

ttMttoD 

Bed  bepatiMttoa 

Left,  partial 
Double,  total 

Eight.  partUd 

22 
23 

Do. 
Smooth! 
Not  given 

P. 
P. 

P. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Leil,paitia] 
Left,  total 
Eight,  partial 

M 

Do. 

P. 

Do. 

Do. 

Double,  parUal 

» 

Do. 

K. 

Heningitii 

Do. 

Bight,  partUI 

W 

Adolt 

P. 

Oldemaofthe 
lung. 

Do. 

Left,  partial 

E? 

Do. 

P. 

Pnenmonim 

Do. 

Double,  ptrtnal 

28 

B9 

Do. 
Do. 

M. 
P. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Eight,  total 

SO 

u 

BS 

Do. 
Do. 

Not  given 
Adnlt 

P. 
M. 

U. 
M. 

PitMmod* 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

ai«T  hapatuBtioD 

Do. 
Right,  total;  left, partial 

'  In  thif  wd  the  fbltowing  Tikblei^  old  adhitiont  of  the  plem 
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tchere  Pneumonia  itpretmi. 


Flenrn'  iiid  Foi- 

SUtiorHout 

Suum. 

udViine. 

Blood  in  Ike  Heut. 

Kot  giren 
Hailthj 

■S'-t- 

Not  given 
Clotted,  eqnaf  on  both  aidee 

Wght  plenrtaj 

Do. -^ 

Do. 

Hedthy 

Do. 

Only  on  the  right  ude 

Wght  pleorisy 

ValTnlw  dii- 

Not  given 

Mitral   and  trienepid 

.    vegetatJone. 

Hedthy 

H^hy 

Only  on  the  right  aide 

Eight  pUariiy 

Do. 

Eqnal  on  both  lidea 

Left  pUuriBy 
Doable  plenriiy 

Do. 

Chiefly  on  the  right  dda 

Do. 

Do. 

HMltby 

Do. 

Thromboaia,  chiefly  on  right 

dde 
Flnid,  equal  on  both  aldei 

Left  pleoray 

Do. 

Heslthy 

Do. 

Only  on  right  tide 

Thrombori.  of  right 
heart. 

Kght  pleDTuy 

Do. 

Not  given 
Chiefly  on  the  right  aide 

Double  plenrisj 

Do. 

Do. 

PericBTdit^i 

"s:?"^ 

Do. 

Triccapid  valve  fenea- 
trated. 

Hetltb; 

Healthy 

Do. 

Pleura  and  peri- 

Do. 

Do. 

cardium  red 

Healthy 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Only  on  the  right  ^de 

Double  pleur% 

Do. 

Not  given 

Pericarditii  alao  pre- 

MDt. 

Healthy 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Flnid,  chiefly  on  right  aide 

Do. 

Do. 

Eqnal  on  both  eidea 

Blood  clotted  in  left, 
flnid  in  right  heart. 

Do. 

Do. 

Chiefly  on  the  right  tide 

Thrombni  inpolmon- 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Thrombna  in  the  right 

Hold  in  loft 

Patty  heart, 

Clotted,  chiefly  on  right  aide 

Tnbercn'lar    mua    in 

plenr. 

and  valr.dia. 

lower  lobe  of  left 
lung. 

Heelthy 

Heart  large; 
ralf  ea  healthy 

Flnid,  chiefly  on  right  dde 

Do. 

Heart  fatty 

Plnid,  eqnal  on  both  lidea 

Do. 

Healthy 

Thromb«da  on  both  ridea 

Tnberdee  in  apes  of 

right  lung. 

Bight  pleoriay 

Do. 

Thrombodi  on  right  ude 

Heithy 

Do. 

Flnid,  equal  on  both  tide* 

Kght  plenmy 

Do. 

Flnid,  chiefly  on  right  ride 

Hekltby 

Heart  fhtty 

Bmpty  of  blood 

Inng. 

uedIinKud.d,udniehpl«ir 

m  we  noted  aa  healthy. 

p 
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i     ^P' 

ta. 

CuwofDHtli. 

Bu^^^^a^^.. 

SMt  ud  Eilwt  of  Pm- 

S4      Adolt 
86       Child 
86        Do. 

U. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Doable,  putU 
Do. 
Do. 

87      Adult 

H. 

Expomntoeold 

Do. 

L«ft,p«tiJ 

88      Infknt 

H. 

Do. 

DoabK  putial 

89      Adnlt 
40        Do. 

P. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

IUg:lft,fait«l;)eft,ptitid 

41        Do. 

F. 

Do. 

Right,  toUlj  left,plrtul 

41!        Do. 

F. 

Do. 

Bed  bep>ti«tion 

Lrfl,pwtW 

48        Do. 
44        Do. 
46  Notpren 

46  Addt 

47  Not  Ktv«n 

M. 
F. 

F. 
H. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

BDflboUon 

SofteDingoftho 

Do.       , 

Do. 
Do! 

Donble.  p>rH>l 
Left,  toUl  i  right,  putial 
Double,  total 
Double,  partUl 
Left,  partial 

48      AdDit 
48         Do. 

M. 
P. 

Do. 
Do. 

Doable,  total 
Left,  total 

60  Do. 

61  Do. 

62  Do. 
68         66 

F. 
P. 
U. 
H. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

ADenriim 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Double,  total 
Right.  totJ 

64      AdoU 
6G    lOwMlu 
66         6S 

H. 

P. 
H. 

Paenmoiii* 
Do. 

Do! 

Right,  total 
Double,  total 
Left,  partial 

67  Adolt 

68  8 

69  Adult 

F. 
H. 

F. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Doable  total 
Left,  total ;  right,  piHial 

60         40 

M. 

Polnion«7.po. 

plejiy 

Apoplexy 

Do. 

Right,  partUl 

81         68 

H. 

Do. 

DonWe.  parUal 

62         76 

M. 

Pneamoni* 

Right,  partirf 

63  68 

64  46 
66         47 

F. 
F. 
P. 

EiMmre  to  cold 
Do. 

Bed  and  graj  hepa- 
UMtion 

Doubly  partial 
Doubly  total 
Double,  partial 

66  66 

67  20 

H. 

P. 

Do. 

<Edem>  of  the 

lung. 

Do. 
Left,  partial 
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Fltnrai  (Kd  Fui- 

SUMoTHnit 

KiauKi. 

■nd  ¥•!•«. 

BldodintheHHrt. 

Hwlthy 

Healthy 

Fluid,  chiefly  on  right  ride 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Fluid,  chiefly  oa  right  ride 

Thpombua    In    right 

heart. 
Thrombi  on  both  ride* 

Do. 

Do. 

Equal  and  eicesriTs  on  both 

aide* 

of  heart. 

Do. 

Do. 

Chiefly  on  the  right  ride 

Thrombua    in     right 
heart. 

Do. 

Do. 

Fluid,  chiefly  on  riffht  ride 

Doable  pl«nrUy 

Mit  ud  aort. 
Healthy 

Do. 

Haalthj 

Chiefly  on  the  right  ride 

Blood  clotted  in  right. 

fluid  in  len  heart. 

Do. 

HMitpdeand 

flabby 

Heart  ftUj 

Floid,  chiefly  on  right  ride 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.^^^^^y 

Healthy 

Semi-flnld,  chiefly  on  right  aide 

Do. 

Mnid,  chiefly  on  right  ride 

Do. 

Da. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Equal  on  both  ridea 

Pulmonary    apoplexy 
of  lower  two  lobea 
right  lung.  Throm- 
boaia  of  heart. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bemi-fldd,  chfeflj  on  right  aide 

Do. 

Do. 

Fldd,  eqnal  on  both  ridea 

Do. 

Do. 

Hnid.  entirely  on  right  ride 

Do. 

Do. 

Fluid,  icanty  on  both  ridea 

BnptureofilUoanen. 
rim    behind    peri- 

Do. 

Do. 

Flnld,  chiefly  on  right  ride 
Fluid,  equal  on  both  (idea 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Axirt.Bndmit. 

dUeaw 

Heart  btty 

Clotted,  equal  on  both  ride* 

Heart  &tty. 

Do. 

Semi-fluid,  chiefly  on  right  aide 
Clotted,  chiefly  on  ri^t  ride 

Do. 

Healthy 

Do. 

Heart  fatty 

IX). 

Aortic  and  mitnl  die- 

Do. 

Hedthy 

Floid,  equal  on  both  ridea 

OMO. 

Do. 

Heart  fetty 

Only  oa  the  right  ride 

Thrombori)  of  right 
heart. 

Do. 

Do. 

Chiefly  on  the  right  aide 

heart 

Do. 

Healthy 

Abundant  on  both  ridea 

Do. 

Heart  fetty 

Fluid,  chiefly  on  right  aide 
Clotted,  chiefly  on  right  ride 

Do. 

Healthy 

Do. 

Heart  fhtty 

Semi-fluid,  equal  on  both  aidea 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 

Flnid,  eqnal  oa  both  ridea 

DcmizedbvGoOglc 
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i     Ag.. 

ta. 

CHHOfDBlh. 

(Bdi^ 

o„!ja^ 

ncanl 
CanrUaOaii. 

1     6  weeli* 

H. 

DonbU 

None 

2      Adult 

r. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ptanrisj.    Con- 
taining fluid* 

8.         Do. 

Do. 

HIght 

Do. 

Eight  planriqr 

4  Not  giTtn 

F. 

Do. 

Double 

Do. 

Left  plenri^ 

6      Adult 

u. 

Do. 

Left 

Do. 

Donblapleniuj 

e      « 

H. 

P«ttj  bMTt 

Double 

None 

Bemm  in  right 

7        TO 

M. 

PneamDuia 

Eight 

ff      Adult 

F. 

Do. 

Double 

Do. 

Double  plearin 

9'        Db. 

M. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Nona 

lOj        Do. 

F. 

IqJDriet 

Do. 

None 

Do. 

11           1>0. 

F. 

lIlTODiboiii 

Left 

Do. 

Do. 

12  Notgivoi 

P. 

BrUo  diiewe 

Double 

Do. 

Do. 

13      Adult 

F. 

Eight 

HepatlMdoa 

Pleurliv.    Con. 
tuning  fluid 

14   Smontba 

F. 

Do. 

Doable 

Do. 

Nma 

15      Adult 

U. 

FnatDTcdriU 

Eight 

None 

16         Do. 

F. 

(Edema  of  lung! 

Double 

Do. 

Nona 

17        Do. 

F. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

18         Do. 

Fnctun  of  ikiill 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

10        Do. 

Apopleij 

Left 

Do. 

Do. 

»        Do. 

H. 

<Edeii»  of  InngB 

Double 

Do. 

Do. 

21       Chad 

P. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

22      Adult 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

23           3 

H. 

Tbrombod« 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

24      Adult 

M. 

Do. 

Left 

Do. 

Do. 

25         Do. 

M. 

Double 

Do. 

Do. 

26         Do. 

P. 

Do. 

FInId  iu  pleung 

27         Do. 

F. 

Pnicarditii 

Do. 

TDbereular 

None 

28        Do. 

M. 

Do. 

Do. 

29         40 

F. 

Thromboui 

Eight 

Pulm.  epopleij 

Do. 

30      Adult 

P. 

PHeumonii 

Do. 

Bepitintion 

Do. 

31         Do. 

M. 

Do. 

None 

Do. 

S2         60 

H. 

Tbnimbotlt 

Double 

Do. 

Do. 

B8      Adult 

M. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

B4        Do. 

Eight 

Do. 

S5      lufimt 

F.' 

Double 

None 

Do. 

B6  Kot  given 

M. 

Do. 

Plenrisr.  con* 
taiuing  fluid 

S7      Adult 

M. 

FaU;  h<»rt 

Do. 

None 

K7na 

38         Do. 

Left 

Hepat.  nnd 
pnlm.  epoplejy 

Do. 

JD        Do. 

H. 

Do. 

DouUo 

Do. 

n  in  the  plenne  or  pericardinia 

DcmizedbvGoOglc 
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(Edema  of  the  Lungt. 


H«nrt  Ut^e  k  fatl; 


H«althy 

Seram  tn  pericard. 

Hnlthy 


BM*i)rBI(naiath<ll> 


Heart  fatty 

Healthy 
Heut  fatty 


Heart  iWtty 
Do. 

Eealtby 


Fluid 

Clotted  and  fluid 

Clotted 

Fluid  and  tbrombotia 

Tbrombosii 

Cloltod 

ThrOQiboeii 

Fl>id  and  thranbo^ 


Elnid 

Clotted 
Flnid 


Tliromboaii 

Flnid  and  thromboalB 

Clotted 


Fluid  and  tbrombods 
Do. 
Flnid 

CM  and  tlirombada 

Flnid  and  thromlKMii 

Fluid 

Gotled  and  Said 

Flnid 


Do. 


Equal  on  botb  lides 
Cfaiidj  on  lefir  lide 

Chiefly  on  right  tide 
Botb  aid**  wnpty 

Only  an  right  aide 

Equal  on  botb  lidM 
Chiefly  od  risbt  side 
Only  on  right  aide 
Chi^y  on  rigbt  ^e 


Only  on  risht  Bide 
Chiefly  on  nitht  aide 
Only  on  right  ude 

Do. 

Chiefly  on  right  side 
Only  on  right  aide 
EqnU  OD  both  aide* 


Ctuffly  on  right  ^e 

Do. 
Equal  on  both  aidea 

Do. 
Chiefly  on  right  aids 

Equal  on  both  Bides 
Both  aidea  empty 

Chiefly  on  right  lido 


Healthy. 
Thickened  mitral 
end  trieoapid. 
Healthy. 


litraU 
HeaKfay. 


ThickeiMd  nritral 

1  tfieoa^d. 
Healthy. 


[naafficient  aortic 
Healthy. 


'niickenad   aortic 
IniufflcieDt  aortic 


ThEckeoed  mitral 

and  aortic. 
Inenfficient  aortic. 
Healthy. 


Caloareona  aortic 
Healthy. 


ia  weutioned  only  when  contiderable. 
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10 

Ap. 

Sh. 

c>iiM(.rD«iiL 

'ffidont" 

<^&». 

Plnnl 

Cc.»plic.ti«». 

Child 

H. 

Double 

N<»i<> 

11 

Do. 

M. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

42 

Adolt 

M. 

(Edem.  of  Inag. 

Do. 

None 

Do. 

W 

Do. 

Pulmonwy  »popleiy 

Right 

Palm,  apopleij 

Do. 

44 

Do. 

F. 

Pnenmauji 

Double 

Bep>tUi>Uoa 

Do. 

13 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 

Do. 

*^Do. 

Do. 

■tfl 

Do. 

M. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

47 

Do. 

F. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

46 

Do. 

F. 

TliTomboiii 

Left 

Tubercle 

Do. 

49 

36 

F. 

Fractnreorikiill 

Right 

None 

Do. 

BO 

AdDlt 

F. 

PeritODitig 

Double 

Do. 

Do. 

51 

Do. 

F. 

Right 

Do. 

BE 

Do. 

P. 

Do. 

Double 

Do. 

Do. 

53 

Do. 

M. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

54 

Do. 

U. 

Pnlmou»rj-  apopleiy 

Left 

Pnlm.  apoplraj 

Do. 

B5 

66 

Rap.ofilmcHnearka< 

Right 

HepatuatioD 

Do. 

56 

Adult 

M. 

Apopleij 

Ito. 

Do. 

Do. 

57 

10»wk> 

F. 

Pnenmonia 

Donble 

Do. 

Do. 

58 

fivMlu 

Do. 

None 

Do. 

59 

62 

u! 

Do. 

HepatiMtlon 

Do. 

SO 

Adult 

p. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

31 

« 

F. 

(Edema  of  iQDgo 

Do. 

None 

Do. 

S^ 

AdDll 

F. 

ThramlMri* 

Do. 

Do. 

Floid  In  pleura 

BS 

76 

M. 

Do. 

HepaUiation 

None 

54 

89 

H. 

FnttunatAM 

Do. 

Hepat.  aod 
pnlm.  apopleij 

Do. 

65 

60 

P. 

Fatt;  beart 

Do. 

None 

Do. 

56 

65 

F. 

Old  age 

Right 

Do. 

Do. 

87 

Si 

M. 

Thromboiii 

Double 

Do. 

Do. 

SB 

47 

F. 

Left 

HepatUatioD 

Do. 

SB 

es 

U. 

Do. 

Double 

Do. 

Do. 

70 

«4 

F. 

(Edema  of  tnngi 

Do. 

None 

Fluid  In  plenm 

n 

66 

H. 

FractareofikoU 

Do. 

Do. 

Nona 

72 

44 

M. 

OMeina  of  loDgi 

Do. 

Do. 

FliudinpIxirH 

73 

49 

M. 

'nnomboeii 

Do. 

Do. 

Nona 

74 

68 

H. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

76 

20 

F. 

(Edema  of  Imigi 

Do. 

Do. 

76 

«. 

v. 

Apoplexy 

Do., 

None 

Do. 
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Pcrinirdiiim. 

StiMorBLotdiiithcHHrt. 

on  at  Blood  in     1       SUM  of  Caidine 
Hart.                               Vdvtt 

He.lthy 

Chiefly 

on  fight  side  jHealthy. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.                     Do. 

Heart  tMtj 

Clotted  and  fluid 

Do.                     Do. 

HealtbT 

Fluid 

Onlyo 

n  right  side 

Do. 

Do.' 

Clotted  and  fluid 

Chiefly 

on  right  aide 

Do. 

Do. 

Flnid 

Do. 

Do. 

Heart  fattj 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Equal 

n  both  aidei 

Do. 

HeiUtbr 

Clot,  fluid,  and  thromb. 

Chiefly 

on  right  aide 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Clotted  and  fluid 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Flnid 

Equal 

a  both  aides 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Onlyo 

□  right  Bide 

Do. 

Heart  fetty 

Clotted 

Chiefly 

on  right  aide 

rhickaned  mitral 

Henltby 

Floid 

Equal 

a  both  adea 

Healthy. 

Heart  fttty 

Flidd  and  clotted 

Chiefly 

on  right  side 

Thickened  mitnl 

Heilth, 

Fluid 

Equal 

n  both  aidei 

Healthy. 

Do. 

Do. 

Chiefly 

on  right  aide 

Do. 

Hwirt  fttty 

Qotted 

Equal 

Q  both  aides 

Thickened    aorUc 
and  mitral. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Chiefly 

on  right  aide 

Healthy 

Fluid 

Eqaal 

n  both  sides 

Thickened  mitral 

Do. 

Fluid  and  thrombotis 

Chiefly 

on  right  aide 

Deified      aortic 

Heart  fiitty 

Clotted  and  tbromboiis 

Do. 

Thickening  of  all 

Healthy 

Clotted,  flnid.  and 

Do. 

H^Uby.' 

Heart  fttty 

Flnid 

Equal  on  both  >ide> 
Soth  aidei  empty 

Do. 

Healthy 

No  blood 

Thickened  mitral 

and  aortic 

Heart  fttty 

Clotted  and  thnnnboeU 

Equal 

m  both  aidea 

Heakhj. 

Healtby 

Clotted 

Chiefly 

on  right  «de 

thickened  mitral 
and  tricnapid. 

Heart  fttty 

Ctot,  fluid,  and  thTOm. 

Equal 

n  both  aidea 

Thickened  mitral 
and  aortic. 

Fluid  in  periearf. 

Flnid 

Do. 

Do. 

Healthy 

ThromboaU 

Only  on  right  aide 

Thickened  mitral 

Fluid  in  pericaH. 

Fluid 

Equal 

n  both  aidea 

Thickened  mitral. 

Heart  fttty 

Do. 

Thickened  mitnU 
and  tricnapid. 

Healthy 

Do. 

Do. 

Healthy. 

Heart  fttty 

Fluid 

Do. 

Thickened  mitntl 
and  aortic 

Do. 

Do. 

Chiefly 

on  right  aide 

Healthy. 
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'I'be  cBiiMitinD  of  sudden  death,  although  a  subject  to  irhich  a 
good  deal  of  ioterest  attaches,  has  hardly  received  from  pathologists 
the  attention  it  deserves ;  and  consequently,  while  onr  knowledge  of 
morbid  anatomy  is  extending  at  a  rapid  rate,  this  particular  province 
has  still  much  unexplained  and  mysterions  about  it.  That  thia 
should  be  bo  is  the  result  of  several  circumstanoes.  In  the  first 
place,  the  inquiry  into  the  causes  and  modes  of  death  is  at  no  time 
an  easy  task ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  pathologist,  to  whom  the 
medical  world  naturally  turns  for  assistance,  is  not  in  a  position  to 
advance  or  to  acquire  much  information  bearing  on  thia  question. 
In  onr  hospitals,  institutions  to  which  pathology  owes  its  very 
existence  as  a  science,  the  study  of  sudden  and  unexpected  death  is 
out  of  the  question ;  such  deaths  occur  in  them  only  except ionallv, 
and  the  main  aim  of  hospital  autopsies  is  therefore  almost  exclusively 
the  study  of  pathological  Icaions  as  connected  with  and  suggested  by 
the  history  of  the  individual  obtained  during  life. 

The  position  of  the  private  practitioner  contrasts  favorably  with 
that  of  the  morbid  anatomist  in  respect  of  opportunities  for  ac- 
quiring a  practical  knowledge  bearing  on  this  subject,  and  did  the 
general  practitioner  avail  himself  of  even  a  limited  number  of  these 
opportunities,  we  would  not  have  to  complain  of  deficiency  of  in- 
formation on  this  topic.  But,  unfortunately,  in  almost  every 
instance,  these  are  allowed  to  slip  away,  and  to  the  lips  of  the  phy- 
sician called  to  the  corpse  of  one  who  has  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly expired,  the  stereotyped  verdict — heart  disease  or  apoplexy 
— instinctively  rises, — a  verdict  which  has  been,  in  some  form  or 
other,  employed  from  time  immemorial  by  the  judicious  practitioner, 
glad  of  a  broad  cloak  for  his  ignorance,  and  an  escape  from  the 
awkward  questioning  of  the  friends.  In  early  times,  it  is  well 
known,  most  sudden  deaths  were  set  down  to  the  effects  of  poison, 
while  in  later  years,  the  city  of  refuge  for  those  who  have  not  the 
courage  to  say,  "  I  do  not  know,"  baa  unfortunately  been  rendered 
nearly  impregnable  by  the  discovery  of  the  fatty  heart;  so  that  it  is 
not  overstrained  to  say  that,  among  the  richer  classes  at  least,  it 
must  seem  to  the  uninitiated  laity  as  if  no  one  whose  demise  has 
been  sudden  and  unlooked  for  could  enter  into  hb  future  state 
otherwise  than  in  one  of  a  very  few  wots. 

All  the  blame,  however,  should  harcOy  be  thrown  on  the  general 
practitioner,  for  indeed  he  would  have  his  difficulties  to  contend 
with  did  he  adopt  any  other  course.  To  refuse  a  death  certiiicate 
until  an  autopsy  was  allowed,  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  the 
relatives,  and  of  the  fear  of  some  more  unscrupulous  rival,  would  be 
an  act  which  few  indeed  would  commend ;  and  their  scanty  applause, 
even  with  the  addition  of  an  approving  conscience,  would  be  but 
small  consolation  for  the  empty  pockets  such  conduct  would 
entail. 
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It  is  hopelesK,  then,  to  expect  enligbteiimcnt  on  this  bead  from  the 
general  practitioner  j  and  the  sole  other  source  of  iDformation  consists 
in  the  judicial  inquests  on  cases  of  sudden  death,  where  the  results 
of  these  are  obtainable.  It  has  therefore  been  the  object,  in  putting 
together  the  above  tables  and  the  following  remarks  upon  them,  to 
compare  the  results  furnished  bj  snch  sources,  with  the  notions,  or, 
at  least,  the  utterances  of  man;  who,  holding  the  position  of  fathers 
and  heads  in  the  profession,  ore  yet  most  active  agents  in  perverting 
our  registrar's  returns  to  a  monstroos  extent.  Indeed,  when  regsra 
is  had  of  the  multitude  of  people  who  are  returned,  after  sudden 
death,  as  having  succumbed  to  heart  disease  and  apoplexj,  and  of 
children  who  are  rashly  supposed  ta  have  been  "  overlain,"  not  to 
mention  other  favourite  hut  erroneous  hypotheses,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  very  many  columns  of  these  returns  are  worse  than 
worthless. 

In  relation  to  Table  I,  where  the  results  of  580  cases  of  sudden 
death,  as  disclosed  by  post-mortem  euuninatiouj  fure  brought  to- 
gether,  some  few  explanations  are  necessary.  The  table  is  compiled 
from  a  series  of  full  records  of  complete  post-mortem  examinations 
in  cases  of  sudden  and  suspicious  death,  made  with  the  view  of 
reporting  thereon  to  the  Crown  authorities.  Those  cases  embrace 
many  deaths  which,  under  usual  circumstances,  might  not  have 
come  under  the  denomination  of  sudden  and  sntpicions,  bnt  it  has 
been  deemed  better  to  allow  them  for  the  present  to  retain  their 
position,  as  they  illustrate  very  well  the  general  run  of  disease,  and 
prove  that  many  maladies,  in  themselves  almost  incapable  of  remain- 
ing unrecognised,  under  peculiar  external  circumstances,  or  pos- 
sessing an  unusually  latent  character,  contribute  their  mite  towards 
filling  up  the  catalogue  of  sudden  deaths.  In  glancing  over  the 
list,  for  instance,  it  cannot  hut  excite  surprise  to  see  such  maladies  as 
enteric  fever,  scarlatina,  erysipelas,  starvation,  &c.,  figuring  among 
the  causes  of  sadden  death,  and  it  would  require  an  account  of  the 
peculiarities  of  each  particular  case,  an  undertaking  which  space 
forbids  us  entering  upon,  to  vindioate  for  such  diseases  the  position 
they  are  made  to  occupy.  But  the  fact  remains,  that  such  diseases 
do,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  des^y  life  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  deserve  Wing  classed  among  the  others  in  the  above  tablt^ 
hydrophobia  being,  perhaps,  the  only  one  which  ought  properly  to 
have  been  omitted  from  it. 

Besides  these  more  striking  diseases,  there  are  a  number  of  others 
which  could  not  have  been  expected  to  occupy  so  prominent  a  placs 
as  they  bold }  diseases  which,  though  generally  running  their  course 
under  the  observation  of  the  physician,  do  sometimes  progress  in  so 
latent  and  insidious  a  manner  tW  their  existence  remains  unknown 
and  unsuspected  hj  the  individual  himself,  and  the  autopsy  gives 
the  first  hint  of  theur  having  been  present.    Among  theie  may  b« 
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mentioned  pneumonia,  cellulitis,  meningitis,  encephaliti*,  cholera, 
liver  disease,  hydrocephalus,  peritonitis,  pericarditis,  and  bronchitis. 

To  complete  the  taole,  deaths  from  wounds  and  injuries,  drowning, 
poisoning,  hanging,  strangulation,  bums,  &c.,  have  been  retained, 
although,  atrictl;  speaking,  they  do  not  belong  to  cases  of  death 
occurring  suddenly  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Id  Table  II,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  reduce  the  first  table 
of  cases  more  to  the  level  of  ordinary  experience  of  sudden  death, 
and  to  place  together  merely  such  instances  as  would,  by  most 
inquirers  into  the  subject,  be  comprehended  under  this  desi^ation. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  such  a  thing  as  an 
absolute  definition  of  what  constitutes  an  ordinary  sudden  death  is, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  out  of  the  question,  and  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  subject  is  regarded  from  the  practical  rather  than 
from  the  theoretical  side,  the  difficulties  of  drawing  a  line  of  de- 
marcation multiply  themselves.  Hence  cases  of  suffocation  have 
been  retained,  since  this  accident,  although  rare  and  tolerably  obvioua 
to  an  eyewitness  where  occnrmg  in  adult  life,  forms  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  diseases  of  infancy  where  the  termination  of  life  is 
sudden  and  inexplicable.  In  truth,  although  the  signs  during  the 
autopsy  are  perfectly  diagnostic  of  this  occurrence  in  many  of  the 
deaths  of  young  children  and  even  of  adults,  little  or  so  idea  can  be 
formed  from  the  circumstances  or  the  accounts  of  the  friends,  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  it  had  originated. 

In  the  second  table,  those  cases  where  the  symptoms  during  life, 
or  the  marks  and  appearances  on  the  body  after  death,  or  the  histoiy 
of  the  case,  where  obtainable,  would,  with  approximate  certainty, 
indicate  the  agency  at  work,  have  all  been  omitted.  Gases  of 
drowning,  where  the  wet  clothes,  &c.,  would  tell  their  tale ;  cases 
of  wounds  and  injuries,  cellulitis,  poisoning,  hanging  and  strangu- 
lation— where  the  mark  of  the  cord  would  remain, — hydrophobia, 
bums,  convulsions,  childbed  diseases,  erysipelas,  scarlatina,  abortion, 
and  enteric  fever,  have  aU  been  omitted ;  and  if  any  still  retained 
may  seem  liable  to  challenge,  it  may  be  urged  that  numbers  of  those 
omitted  should  by  right  have  been  retained,  while  it  should  further 
be  home  in  mind  that  the  cases  must  be  estimated  as  they  occurred 
Id  practice,  and  not  as  our  notions  of  probability  would  suggest 
to  na. 

In  the  second  table,  puiged  and  curtailed  as  it  is,  we  find,  still 
playing  a  very  important  part,  many  diseases  which  could  hardly 
nave  been  supposed  likely  to  be  represented  in  it,  and  these  are  all 
the  more  strilcing,  as  they  preponderate  over,  or  at  least  rival  in 
importance,  other  maladies  recognised  as  causes  of  sudden  death. 
In  fact,  the  two  generally  recognised  causes,  heart-disease  and 
apoplexy,  sink  into  the  shade  when  compared  with  the  numbers  of 
pneumonias,  bntin  diseases,  &&     Cases  of  apoplexy  stand  as  IS,  or 
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13  per  cent.j  while  pneamonia  Dumber!<  49,  or  15  per  cent.  Three 
cases  of  apoplexy,  too,  occurred  in  new-bom  children,  reducing  apo- 
plexy in  more  advanced  years  to  40,  or  12-270  per  cent. ;  none  of 
the  cases  of  pneumonia  occurring  in  children  bo  young  as  this. 
Fatty  heart  numbers  only  9  cases,  or  2  per  cent.,  and  mechanical 
morbus  cordis  only  7  cases,  the  two  forma  of  heart  disease  making 
together  16  cases,  or  4907  per  cent.,  and  reaching,  if  rapture  of  the 
heart  is  included,  20  cases  in  all,  or  6-134  per  cent. 

It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  the  headings  embrace  diseases  as 
yet  hardly  recognised  by  the  profession  as  existing  in  the  form  of 
independent  maladies,  and  which  are  certainly  seldom  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  physician  when  reflecting  on  the  mechanism  of  death, — 
diseased  states,  for  example,  like  pulmonary  apoplexy,  thrombosis, 
and  cedema  of  the  lungs,  and  which,  nevertheless,  indicate  their  fre- 
quent occurrence  by  the  magnitude  of  the  figures  appended  to  them, 
being  respectively  23,  14,  and  10  in  number;  but  as  some  of  these 
will  be  referred  to  at  greal«r  length  subsequently,  a  minute  inquiry 
into  their  conditions  of  existence  is  needless  here. 

These  results  show  how  little  in  a  given  case  the  practitioner  can 
guess  what  has  been  the  agency  at  work,  and  although  the  cases  on 
which  they  are  based  are  derived,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  poorer 
classes,  the  conclusions  apply  to  a  very  great  extent  to  all  ranks  of 
society,  "While  among  the  wealthy,  probably,  some  few  of  the 
latent  diseases  might  have  been  discovered  during  life,  those  which 
remain  are  cases  of  maladies  common  to  all  grades  and  conditions  of 
men,  and  which  I  have  found  in  private  post-mortem  inspections  ia 
sudden  death  among  the  middle  classes,  to  be  very  frequent  indeed. 
In  fact,  the  autopsies  of  private  patients  of  my  own  end  other 
medical  men  lead  me  to  believe  that  in  them  the  causes  of  sudden 
dentil  are  very  much  the  same  as  among  the  lower  classes. 

Having  observed  how  commonly  pneumonia  is  present  in  the 
bodies  of  those  who  have  died  suddenly,  and  having  been  led  to 
investigate  as  closely  as  possible  all  such  cases  which  occurred,  I 
was  brought  face  to  face  with  a  series  of  pathological  appear- 
ances within  the  chest,  which  I  had  frequently  before  observed,  bnt 
of  which,  till  then,  I  had  failed  to  appreciate  the  importance,  viz. 
the  frequent  occurrence,  either  separately  or  conjointly  with  each 
other  and  pneumonia,  of  such  conditions  as  cedema  of  the  lungs, 
thrombosis  within  the  heart  and  pulmonary  vessels,  and  pulmonary 
apoplexy,  and  the  relations  they  bear  to  other  diseases  of  the  body. 

On  careful  observation  of  even  a  few  such  cases,  it  becomes  plain 
that  some  or  all  of  these  diseased  conditions  or  their  combinations, 
coQstitut«,  in  certain  diseased  or  debilitated  states  of  the  body,  the 
regular  mechanbm  of  death,  and  the  main  dif&culty  lies  in  assigning 
to  each  ita  true  position  and  importance  in  this  respect.  On  purpose 
to  facilitate,  as  far  as  possible,  a  searching  study  of  the  conditions 
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vhere  cnch  is  present,  it  baa  been  thoughl  better  to  notice  these 
diseases  Bepantelj,  and  to  draw  up  for  each  a  brief  table  of  the 
cases  in  which  it  was  Found. 

PneumoKia. 

To  oommence  with  pneumonia,  vhicb  bas,  since  the  time  of 
Laennec,  been  known  as  a  frequent  pathological  oocunence,  in  the 
form  of  what  he  tenned  "peri-pnenmonie  de»  agonisans/'  pnea> 
nonia  of  the  Ajing,  and  also  in  the  form  of  true  iDflammatory 
pneumonia. 

In  regard  to  tbe  different  forms  of  pneumonia  to  be  found  in  the 
dead  hoaj,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  causes  and  characters  of 
such,  great  differences  of  opinion  prevail.  Most  authorities  agree 
in  sn;ing  that  to  tbe  naked  or  assisted  eye  of  the  patholo^st  the 
different  forms  of  pneumonia  present  themselves  with  oharacters  so 
identical,  that  from  the  appearance  of  the  lung  alone  it  cannot  be 
determined  what  form  of  pneumonia  was  present,  and  eveii  those 
who  pretend  to  draw  a  distinction  do  it  in  such  a  loose  and  inde- 
finite way,  that  their  definitions  may  be  thrown  aside,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  appearance  of  the  lung  is  no  guide  to  the  nature 
of  the  process  of  inflammation  going  on  in  it.  Every  one  familiar 
with  autopsies  will  agree  in  this,  that  the  different  stages  of  con- 
gestion,  red  and  grey  hepatisation,  being  capable  of  being  assumed 
by  pneumonias  of  different  forms,  as  &om  inflammation,  from  ob> 
struction,  or  from  hypostaais,  the  altered  appearances  of  the  lung 
tissue  are  identical  in  each.  And  yet  the  appearances  indicate  that 
a  difference  of  cause  must  have  been  present,  for  in  one  case  a  single 
lobe  of  a  lung  is  found,  in  what  may  be  called  inflammatory  pneu- 
monia, with  its  tissue  solidifled  from  exudation  of  lymph,  and  vas- 
cular and  congested  in  addition,  while  the  pleura  or  pericardium  in 
its  vicinity  bears  traces  of  recent  and  acute  inflammation  j  in  a 
tiecond  case  a  lobe  is  also  found  solidifled  from  lymph  (with  perhaps 
less  evidence  of  vascularity),  and  converted  into  a  sohd  mass  up  to 
the  very  pleura  covering  it,  and  the  pleura  in  this  case  will  not  so 
much  as  be  reddened,  altbongh  it»  cavity  may  contain  a  few  drops 
of  serum  t  while  in  a  third  case,  a  oase  of  hypostatic  pneumonia,  the 
consolidation,  not  limiting  itself  to  a  lobe,  hut  occupying  more  or 
less  the  back  parts  of  both  lungs,  oould  with  difficulty  have  its 
locality  aocurately  defined,  and  shades  off  gradually  and  without 
distinct  demarcation  into  the  neighbouring  healthy  lung.  It  seems, 
in  other  words,  as  if  the  pneumonia  of  the  second  class  were  simply 
a  concentrated  form  of  the  third  class,  or  hypostatic  pneumonia,  and 
as  if  tbe  inflammatory  were  merely  this  pneumonia  of  tbe  second 
class,  plus  the  peculiar  inflammatory  virus,  which  we  do  not  know 
save  by  ita  effects  on  tbe  pleura  and  perioardium,  but  which  makes 
diseases  elsewhere  to  different,  which  caases,  for  example,  that  the 
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serum  in  a  cnse  of  acute  peritonitis  will  give  rise  to  n  vinilent  poi- 
soned vouiid  when  accidentally  inoculated,  wliile  the  flnid  in  ascites 
is  utterly  harmless. 

The  terra  "pneamonia  iram  obstmction"  has  been  applied  to 
some  forms  of  lung  inflammation  by  a  recent  writer  on  pneumonia, 
Dr.  Octavius  StUTffea,  who  in  an  admirable  paper  in  '  St.  Geoi^'s 
Hospital  Reports  for  1867,  has  discussed  this  subject  fully  and 
with  great  ability. 

Dr.  Stnrges  divides  pneumonia  into  four  classes. 

1st.  Pneumonia  in  debihtating  difleasee. 

2nd.  Pneumonia  in  specific  fever,  or  where  some  secreting  oi^^an 
is  interfered  with,  i.  e.  in  blood  poisoning. 

8rd.  Pneumonia  owing  to  mechanical  causes. 

4-th.  Pneumonia  from  idiopathic  lung  inflammation. 

In  his  paper  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Stnrges  shows  that  we  are,  by 
mechanical  means,  in  a  position  to  imitate  the  state  of  hypenemia 
and  congestion  preceding  inflammation  ('St.  George's  Hospitnl 
Eeports,'  1867,  p.  ZIU).  "Venous  obstruction,"  he  says,  and  he 
cites  "  Simon's  Lectures  "  in  support  of  his  statements,  "  however 
produced  will  give  rise  to  an  exudation  which  will  be  serous,  or 
albuminous,  or  spontaneously  coagutable,  Etccording  as  the  pressure 
is  less  or  greater."  Quoting  also  a  paper  by  Dr.  Eobinson  in  the 
26th  volume  of  the  '  Medico-Chirurgicai  Transactions,'  Dr.  Sturges 
shows  satisfactorily  that  in  the  stage  of  fibrinous  effusion  which  has 
been  mechanically  produced  in  the  kidneys  by  obstructing  the  floir 
of  blood  through  the  renal  vein,  the  difl'erence  between  the  appear- 
ances found  and  those  present  in  inflammation  "is  more  of  degree 
than  of  kind,"  and  applying  the  observations  and  at^umenta  to  the 
lungs,  he  proves  (1.  c.  pp.  220 — 221)  that  a  pneumonic  infiltration 
from  obstruction  is  a  highly  probable  phenomenon. 

But  it  seems  to  me  tliat  while  quite  justified  in  assuming  that 
there  is  an  obstructive,  as  distinguished  from  an  inflammatory 
pneumonia.  Dr.  Sturges  has  not  made  out  the  same  claim  to  separate 
the  obstructive  inflammations,  nnder  which  head  are  included,  not 
only  those  where  obstructive  heart  disease  is  present,  hut  also  those 
where  alterations  of  the  blood,  or  loss  of  power  of  the  heart  exist, 
from  hypostatic  pneumonia;  and  further,  that  his  fourth  class  of 
idiopathic  pneumonia  ought  by  rights  to  include  his  second  class  of 
inflammation  occurring  during  specific  fever  and  interrupted  secre- 
tion, a  class  in  which,  he  says,  "the  lung  afl'ection  occurs  with 
marked  local  symptoms,  resembling  idiopathic  pneumonia,  with 
which,  indeed,  it  may  be  pathoiogioally  identical." 

It  would  seem,  on  the  contrary,  more  philosophical  to  class 
together  all  pneumonias  where  the  trne  inflammatory  element  is 
present,  and  which  would  all  be  characterised  by  the  sympathy  of 
the  system  generally  vitli  the  local  disease,  as  expressed  la  the 
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accompanying  fever,  and  asuallj  by  the  local  signs,  and  after  death 
by  the  element  of  inflammatory  infection  of  the  neighbouring  parts, 
pleura,  pericardiam,  &c. ;  and  this,  while  freely  admitting  that  the 
same  inflammatory  pneumonia,  occurring  in  extremely  adynamic 
subjects,  may  completely  alter  its  usual  appcM^nces  and  give  rise  to 
the  typhous  or  adynamic  form  so  well  described  by  Tronsseaa 
('  Clin.  Med.,*  1862,  Tome  I). 

In  regard  to  the  other  class  of  poenmonia,  of  which  specific  in- 
flammation does  not  seem  to  form  an  element,  it  is  only  a  forced 
distinction  that  can  be  drawn  between  the  mechanical  and  hypo- 
static forms.  There  is  nothing  in  the  appearances  or  situation  of 
the  disease,  or  in  its  symptoms,  which  would  justify  their  separation, 
unless  perhaps  that  hypostatic  pneumonia  usually  affects  both  lungs, 
and  especially  their  lower  and  back  parts ;  while  mechanical  pneu- 
monia, on  the  contrary,  is  oftener  seated  in  one  or  more  lobes 
confined  to  these,  and  occupying  their  entire  extent. 

Dr.  Stupes'  views  of  the  production  of  this  form  of  pneumonia, 
while  decidedly  a  great  advance  on  what  had  previously  been  brought 
forward,  have  still  something  to  be  added  to  them ;  and  it  ia  this 
something  which  gives  a  similar  meaning  to  the  two  last- mentioned 
classes  of  cases,  and  resolves  pneumonia  of  this  nature,  not  so  much 
into  a  cause  of  death  as  into  the  position  of  a  method  or  mode  of 
death,  as  it  appears  realiy  to  be. 

No  doubt  the  weight  of  the  experiments  in  regard  to  obstructed 
circulation  producing  fibrinous  eS'usion,  similar  to  that  occurring  in 
inflammation,  is  great,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  obstruction  be 
called  into  account  to  explain  the  results.  The  chief  effect  of 
obstruction  of  circulation  is  to  lessen  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
blood  flows  through  the  vessels.  Beyond  efiecting  this,  and  a  slight 
amount  of  increased  pressure  within  the  vessels,  obstruction  can 
have  no  effect,  and  it  would  seem  more  reconcileable  with  facts  to 
attribute  the  phenomena  produced  to  the  diminished  rapidity  of 
circulation  which  ensues.  This  idea  gains  strength  if  it  is  borne  in 
mind  what  ia   one  of  the  chief  phenomena   of  the  inflammatory 

{irocess  as  observable  in  the  capillaries  of  a  frog's  foot.  In  it  the 
essened  rapidity  of  circulation  soon  comes  on,  plays  a  very  important 
part,  and  is  quickly  followed  by  exudation  of  liquor  sanguinis,  and 
other  changes  similar  to  those  which  supervene  in  the  kidney,  whose 
rapidity  of  circulation  is  lessened  by  obstruction  applied  to  its  vein. 
Diminished  rate  of  circulation  is  known  to  produce  cedema,  and  it 
seems  no  more  than  fair  to  attribute  the  appearances  produced  bv 
venous  obstruction  to  the  diminished  speed  of  the  circidation  vhi<ui 
is  its  consequence.  That  this  is  true  many  facts  indicate.  Serous 
effusion  ia  usually  producible  by  venous  obstruction,  as  seen  in 
phlegmasia  dolens,  and  is  also  pradncible  by  simply  diminished  rate 
of  <nrculation,  a  fact  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  proof.     It  exists 
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also  as  the  conseqaence  of  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  arterial 
blood,  as  in  embolism  of  a  part,  wbere  the  diminished  rate  of  cir- 
culatioQ  consequent  on  the  plugging  of  the  artery,  produces  the 
cedema  characteristic  of  this  occurrence.  I  hare  no  doubt  that  in 
venous  obstruction  going  on  to  the  effusion  of  Ijmph,  the  retarded 
circulation  is  the  most  important  &ctor,  and  that,  although  the 
pressure  may  also  have  its  influence  in  producing  the  exudation, 
such  exudation  may  occur  without  pressure  and  simply  from 
retarded  circulation,  favoured  in  some  cases  by  alterations  in  the 
composition  of  the  blood.  The  doctrine  of  Virchoir,  that  the  fibrin 
of  the  exudation  is  the  product  of  the  tissues,  not  of  the  blood  ('  Cell. 
Pathologic,'  pp.  15-t,  367 ;  '  Spec.  Path,  vmd  Tberap.,'  Bd.  I,  p.  75) 
may  also  be  allowed  some  weignt  in  the  question  of  the  production 
of  these  forms  of  pneumonia. 

On  these  grounds  we  would  attribute  all  non-inflammatory 
pneumonias  to  diminished  circulation ;  and  where  the  disease  appears 
to  have  selected  one  particular  lobe  or  locality,  to  the  existence  of 
something  diminishing  the  circulation  in  that  situation  more  than  in , 
the  rest  of  the  lungs. 

Pneumonia  of  this  sort  occurs  in  individuals  in  whom  an  altered 
condition  of  the  blood  is  usually  distinctly  present  as  the  result  of 
old  disease  of  the  kidneys,  liver,  or  heart,  or  of  habits  of  intoxica- 
tion, bad  nourishment,  or  of  marasmus,  old  age,  &c.  In  those 
individuals  the  lessening  of  the  vital  powers  is  coincident  with  a 
diminished  rate  of  circulation  and  with  altered  properties  of  the 
blood,  which  reaching  a  certain  stage  produce  the  non-inflammatory 
pneumonia  of  the  uinga,  unattended  with  any  symptoms,  anti, 
although  the  individual  seems  to  die  as  the  result  of  general  debility, 
pneumonia  reveals  itself  at  the  autopsy,  vindicating  its  claim  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  a  mode  than  as  a  cause  of  death.  Similarly  does 
the  disease  originate  in  individuals  the  subjects  of  no  enfeebling 
agency,  but  who,  prostrated  by  fever,  apoplexy,  or  some  other  severe 
malady,  have  the  circulation  gradually  failing  as  their  vital  force 
becomes  exhausted,  until,  in  their  last  few  days  on  this  side  of  the 
grave,  the  circulation  has  diminished  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce 
pneumonic  alterations  in  the  lungs,  alterations  to  be  recognised,  in 
all  probability,  for  the  first  time  on  the  post-mortem  tabic.  The 
occurrence  of  pneumonia  in  combination  with  other  similarly  pro- 
duced modes  of  death,  as  cedema  of  the  lungs  and  thrombosis,  as 
will  afterwards  have  to  be  explained,  strengthens  greatly  this  view 
of  the  subject,  and  I  have  Jittle  doubt  that  many  of  our  diseases, 
occurring  in  connection  with  the  tubercular  diathesis,  and  yet 
showing  no  tubercular  indications  in  the  pathological  appearances 
produced,  as  the  central  softening  of  the  Drain  found  in  what  is 
falsely  termed  acute  hydrocephalus,  are  simply  similar  non-in£am. 
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tnator;  tissue  nlteratione  occniring  in  states  of  letarded  ctroulation, 
the  localitr  of  the  diBease  being  determined  hj  some  local  caiue. 

The  (sole  which  hae  been  dnvn  up  of  cases  of  pnenmonia 
embraces  all  those  where  pneumonia  occurred  in  the  &80  cases  of 
Budden  death,  and  contains,  besides  the  49  when  pneomonia  was 
returned  as  the  cause  of  death,  as  being  the  most  important  post- 
mortem appearance,  18  others  where  it  was  present  though 
subordinate.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  sepuate  the  forms  of 
pneumonia  further  than  concerns  the  stu^  in  which  they  existed  ; 
and  to  avoid  rendering  the  table  too  bulky  for  use,  it  has  been 
thought  necessary  to  omit  mention  of  its  connection  with  troubles 
of  the  kidneys  and  lirer,  and  to  confine  the  particulars  noted  to  the 
more  interesting  combinations  with  pleurisy,  pericarditis,  fatty  and 
other  heart  diaease,  fluidity  and  distribution  of  the  blood,  &c. 

Pulmonary  ApopUz^. 

The  cause  of  death,  next  in  nntnerical  importance  to  pneumonia, 
of  which  special  mention  has  to  be  made,  is  pulmonary  apoplexy. 

Presenting  itself,  in  its  diffuse  form,  in  frequent  combination  with 
pneumonia,  thrombosis  of  the  heart  and  oedema  of  the  lungs,  its 
importance  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  Table  IV,  where  it 
is  shown  to  have  occurred,  in  the  5S0  casesj  S3  times  as  the  most 
marked  appearance  and  therefore  returned  as  the  cause  of  deaths  and 
13  times  as  a  subordinate  appearance ;  36  times  in  all. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  the  subject  of  pulmonary  apoplexy 
here;  I  would  refer  instead  to  a  paper  by  my  father  on  this  subject, 
pubhshed  in  the  'Brit,  and  foreign  Med.-Chir.  Beview'  for  April, 
1866,  and  to  tlte  table  I  have  drawn  up;  but  the  qnesticm  trf  how 
pulmonary  apoplexy  is  produced  is  one  on  which  a  few  words  may 
with  advantage  be  added. 

The  way  in  which  pulmonary  apoplexy  presents  itself  in  many 
cases  is  a  frequent  puzzle  to  the  pathologist,  and  it — more  pnhaps 
than  any  morbid  alteration — is  to  be  found  complicating  cases  wh^ 
there  already  exists  an  evident  and  sufficient  cause  of  death,  or  even 
it  may  be  giving  the  appearance  as  if  two  causes  of  death  were  co- 
existing, and  it  is  sometunes  hard  to  determine  which  daims  to  be 
the  most  important  cause.  To  take  only  one  instance  of  this  fitim 
the  table,  there  are  there  noted  four  cases  of  fracture  of  the  skull  in 
which  pulmonary  apoplexy  was  present,  and  in  each  of  these  its 
extent  varied ;  in  one  it  existed  merely  as  two  apoplectic  depdts  in 
one  lung;  in  another  the  whole  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  Irft  lung 
was  cousi^idated  from  this  cause ;  in  a  third  'Saxi  back  parts  of  both 
lungs  were  affected  j  while  ia  the  fbcrth  the  totol  extent  of  hot* 
lungs  was  the  seat  (rf  the  disease,  there  not  existii^  a  single  portion 
of  either  lung,  however  small,  which  was  not  black,  consolidated, 
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and  nearly  airless,  from  this  iofiltration  of  blood.  This  last  case, 
occurring  as  tt  did  in  a  man  whose  assailant  was  afterwards  tried  for 
culpable  homicide,  left  the  medical  men  engaged  in  the  case  ia  a 
very  unenviable  fix.  The  injuries  in  the  bead  were  [confined  to 
fractures  of  the  basis  crauii,  to  injuries  of  the  brain,  and  to  effusion 
of  blood  among  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  but  not  abundantly 
enough  to  have  caused  the  slightest  compression.  The  man  was 
known  to  have  been  in  perfect  health  the  moment  before  receiving 
the  injury.  I  saw  him  dead  half  an  hour  lat«r,  and  yet  here  were 
two  causes  of  death,  cochin  itself  sufficient,  and  none  of  which  could 
have  existed  before  the  injury  was  received.  The  explanation  which 
suggested  it-self  to  me  was  the  following,  and  it  may  be  applicable, 
to  a  certain  extent,  to  more  of  the  cases  m  the  table  than  those  where 
fracture  of  the  skull  caused  death.  In  the  case  just  cited  the  natural 
mechanism  of  death  after  the  injury  to  the  brain  would  be  by  coma, 
and  hence  collection  of  blood  on  tne  right  side  of  the  heart  and  in 
the  lungs,  causing  congestion  of  these  oi^ns.  Now,  pulmonary 
apoplexy  is  merely  an  advanced  state  of  congestion,  where  the  blood 
is  infiltrated  into  the  substance  of  the  lung  tissue  instead  of  being 
retained  within  the  vessels.  What  was  the  cause  which  changed 
congestion  into  extravasation  is  not  clear ;  it  may  have  been  excessive 
heart's  action,  or  some  local  cause  seated  in  the  lungs ;  but  even 
this  imperfect  explanation  removes  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  by 
converting  ths  pulmonary  apoplexy  from  a  primary  to  a  secondary 
cause  of  death. 

In  the  case  in  the  table  it  occurred  twenty -seven  times  in  the  male 
sex,  and  only  nine  times  in  females,  or  three  fourths  of  the  cases 
being  among  males,  and  only  one  fourth  among  females. 

Tirtmdoiu  ^f  the  Heart  and  large  Veuelt, 
Although  constituting  the  cause  of  death  in  only  fourteen  cases, 
occurs  in  a  much  larger  number  than  this,  being  present  in  all  in 
63  cases,  or  in  10'8  per  cent,  of  the  total  number. 

The  phenomena  of  thrombosis,  as  studied  and  elucidated  by  Yirchow 
and  his  followers,  consist  in  the  loss  of  fluidity  of  the  blood  or  of 
some  of  its  constituents  within  their  proper  channels  or  receptacles, 
and  embrace  the  results  (where  any  exist)  of  this  coagulation.  Thus, 
so  long  as  the  coagulation  within  the  vessel  gives  rise  to  no  obstruc- 
tion to  the  circulation,  symptoms  of  its  existence  may  be  entirely 
wanting,  excepting  in  the  case  of  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  clot 
being  washed  away  with  the  current  of  the  blood  and  becoming 
fixed  in  the  next  portion  of  the  vascular  system  whose  diameter  is 
too  small  to  allow  its  passage.  In  these  circumstances  the  phe- 
nomena of  plugging  of  the  vessel  have  been  designated  by  the  name 
of  nnbolism,  and  the  impacted  embolus  occasions  frequently  the 
formation  on  it  of  farther  depositions  of  coagnlum. 
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The  act  of  the  washing  avaj  of  a  portion  of  the  tluombus  is 
commonly  attended  with  rigora,  and  tois  symptom  forms  a  good 
diagnostic  mark  in  distinguishing  embolism  from  absorption  of  septic 
fluiu,  which  is  seldom  (if  ever)  attended  vith  the  production  of 
rigors. 

Where  the  original  thrombus  increases  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
offer  a  barrier  to  the  circulation,  or  where  the  process  presents  itself 
as  embolism,  fedema  of  the  part  supplied  by  the  vessels  generally 
occurs. 

In  the  heart  and  main  vessels  this  process  of  thrombus  formation 
constitutes  an  extremely  common  method  of  death,  the  thrombns 
being  sometimes  the  main  agent  in  the  cessation  of  life,  and  some- 
times only  a  subordinate  appearance. 

In  chronic  maladies  attended  with  diminished  rapidity  of  circula- 
tion, or  with  an  altered  composition  of  the  blood,  it  is  but  natural 
to  suppose,  and  the  analogy  existing  in  the  process  of  spontaneous 
cure  of  aneurism  confirms  the  supposition,  that  while  the  constituents 
of  the  blood,  as  already  shown  under  pneumonia,  occasionally 
deposit  themselves  in  the  tissues  under  the  forms  of  serous  and 
fibrinons  exudation,  such  deposition  should  sometimes  take  place 
within  the  mass  of  the  blood  itself.  And  such  deposition  of  fibrine 
in  the  mass  of  the  blood  I  believe  to  be  the  only  explanation  which 
our  knowledge  admits  of,  of  the  production  of  thrombosis  of  the 
heart  and  large  vessels  in  the  process  of  slow  and  gradual  death. 
The  thrombi  are  usually  found,  when  small,  in  some  part  of  the 
organs  of  circulation  where  the  blood  current  can  be  fairly  supposed 
to  be  slowest,  where  there  exists  something  like  a  side  eddy  in  the 
stream  of  the  circulation.  Their  deposition  is  more  common  and 
more  copious  on  the  venous  than  on  the  arterial  pide  of  the  heart 
and  vessels,  and  they  seem  to  select,  in  preference  to  all  other  localities, 
the  auricular  appendices  of  the  auricles  for  their  first  formation. 
In  many  cases  the  thrombns  remains  limited  to  the  right,  or  to  both 
auricular  appendices,  and  is  there  observed  as  a  soft  pale-jellow 
gelatinous  clot,  composed  of  fibrine  pervaded  and  soaked  through 
with  serum,  and  exhibiting,  where  cut  into,  a  mesbwork  of  pale- 
yellow,  slender  fibres,  with  a  large  quantity  of  yellowish  straw- 
coloured  fluid,  mechanically  held  in  their  interspaces.  The  more 
central  or  oldest  parts  of  the  thrombus  are  paler  and  a  little  firmer 
than  the  more  superficial  or  last  formed  parts,  yet  without  anything 
like  an  attempt  at  arrangement  into  layers,  such  as  is  found  in  the 
brittle  and  more  opaque  lymph  lining  an  aneurism.  The  thrombus 
is,  in  addition,  usually  firmly  connected  and  interlaced  with  the 
unevennesses  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  heart,  so  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  force  is  requisite  to  separate  and  isolate  it.  The  next 
stage  of  the  disease,  where  the  circulatory  disturbances  favour  the 
increase  of  the  thrombus,  seems  to  be  the  formation  of  other  thrombi 
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along  the  courae  of  the  vessels  connected  with  the  heait,  and  in 
preference  along  the  course  of  the  superior  vena  cava  and  its  branches, 
and  it  is  possible  to  pull  out  from  the  interior  of  this  vessel  a  long 
yellow  clot,  whose  ramifications  iudicat«  that  it  has  been  formed  in 
the  superior  cava,  the  innominate,  jugular,  and  subclavian  veins. 
The  thrombus,  however,  seems  seldom  to  fill  the  veins,  and  merely 
to  exist  as  a  continuous  cord  lying  in  their  calibre,  appearing,  from 
it^  greater  yeUowness  at  one  side,  to  have  lain  along  one  of  the  walls 
of  the  set  of  vessels.  Within  the  head  the  sisuses  are  also  occupied 
in  part  by  such  a  line  of  yellow  fibrinous  thrombus.  This  thrombus 
appears  to  retain  its  position,  and  to  avoid  being  washed  down  into 
the  heart  by  the  extent  of  its  ramifications,  the  tenacity  with  which 
its  several  parts  adhere  together,  and  by  the  lessened  force  of  the 
circulation  to  which  it  owes  its  deposition.  /  do  not  recollect  ever 
having  met  witA  an  analogout  formation  in  the  inferior  vena  cava. 
Along  the  curvature  of  the  arch  of  the  aoita,  a  similar  small  thread 
of  thrombus  is  sometimes  found,  extending  however  neither  into  the 
arteries  of  the  head  and  upper  extremities  nor  into  the  descending 
aorta,  to  any  distance.  Exceptional  forms  of  thrombi  are  occasionally 
met  with,  such  as  pale  and  little  consistent  clots,  of  the  size  of  a 
bean,  or  thereby,  which  appear  to  have  been  boating  free  in  the 
auricles,  and  which  seem,  from  their  complete  and  rolled  aspect,  not 
to  have  been  anywhere  attached.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  their  attachments  have  not  been  interfered  widi  in  opening 
the  heart.  Thrombi,  such  as  above  described,  do  not  apparently 
become  readOy  washed  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  clots  found 
there  being  utually  continuous  with  those  in  the  heart,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  a  continuance  of  the  growth  of  the  thrombus  about  to  be 
described.  In  the  more  pronounced  forms  of  the  disease,  the  already 
existing  thrombi,  those  particularly  in  the  auricular  appendices,  and 
especially  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  suffer  an  increase  of  bulk 
from  continued  deposition  of  fibrine,  and  still  firmly  attached  to  the 
heart  walls,  they  grow  larger  and  larger  until  they,  in  many  in- 
stances, occupy  the  whole  of  the  heart  s  cavities,  being  firmly  mter- 
laced  in  the  auriculo- ventricular  valves,  and  extending  into  the 
pulmonary  artery  so  far  that,  on  drawing  them  out  from  this  vessel, 
and  floating  the  portion  in  water,  they  can  be  seen  as  a  cast  of  the 
minutest  ramiflcatioos  of  this  artery.  The  extension  of  the  thrombus 
into  the  pulmonary  artery  appears/or  the  matt  part  to  take  place  by 
direct  continuation  of  tlie  cardiac  tlu-ombus  into  the  vessel,  and 
seldom  by  the  development  there  of  an  independent  thrombus,  since 
in  some  cases  the  thrombus  is  found  to  pass  from  the  ventricle  only 
into  the  main  stem  of  the  artery,  and  ends  suddenly  in  a  blood  clot ; 
.n  other  and  more  frequent  cases  the  tbiombus  fills  the  main  stem 
and  a  part  of  its  two  primary  branches,  while  in  a  third  series  of 
cases,  tlie  casts  of  all,  down  to  the  finest  ramifications,  are  yellow  and 
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fibrinous.  These  thrombi  in  the  heart  and  pulmonary  arteiy  do  not 
distend  the  cavities  in  vhich  they  lie ;  even  in  the  most  advanced 
cases,  they  merely  fill  them.  In  a  few  of  the  autopsies  the  pulmonary 
veins  were  also  filled  with  thrombi,  which  were  continnoua  with  that 
in  the  left  auricle;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  development  of  thrombus  on 
the  arterial  aide  of  the  lungs  is  very  limited  indeed,  and  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  auricle  and  ventricle. 

The  extensive  development  of  thrombosis  is  attended  with  a 
markedly  cedematous  condition  of  the  lungs,  a  state  usnally  present 
to  a  more  or  less  marked  extent  in  even  slight  cases,  although  some- 
times it  has  been  found  wanting.  In  this  (Edematous  state  the  lungs 
are  bulky,  pitting  on  pressure,  rather  heavy  and  solidified,  and 
from  their  cut  surfaces  air  and  seram  can  with  ease  be  expressed. 
In  the  more  marked  cases  the  semm  is  clear  and  yellowish,  and  th( 
whole  pours  out  in  abundance,  frothing  like  champagne ;  where  less 
cedema  is  present,  or  where  the  lungs  are  congested,  the  semm  is 
pinkish,  tinged  with  blood. 

Such  a  process  as  this  naturally  requires  a  little  time,  a  few  honn 
or  so,  for  its  production ;  and  hence  it  is  mucli  more  frequent  in 
gradual  deaths,  however  unexpected  they  may  have  been,  or  howei'er 
sadden  they  may  seem  to  the  friends  and  neighbours,  than  in  those 
where  the  very  mode  of  death  indicates  that  it  must  of  necessity  have 
been  rapid.  Out  of  98  cases  of  drowning,  it  was  met  with  but  once, 
and  in  an  individual  drowned  in  this  wise.  He  was  a  farm  servant^ 
and  bad  been  in  bad  health  for  some  time.  Walking  near  a  pond 
one  day  he  was  taken  ill,  and  falling  into  it  was  drowned  before  he 
could  be  rescued.  In  him  the  thrombosis  may  have  been  forming 
before  he  fell  into  the  pond. 

The  table  of  cases  of  thrombosis  shows  that  where  it  occurred 
the  death  was  caused — 


14  times  by 

Thrombosis  itself. 

9       „ 

Injuries. 

10        „ 

Pneumonia. 

1        „ 

Pericarditis. 

3        „ 

Poisoning. 

7        » 

Exposure  to  cold. 
Childbed  disease. 

1 

1        ., 

Liver  disease. 

2       „ 

Starvation. 

2        „ 

Brain  diseases. 

2        „ 

Meningitis. 

1        » 

Aneurism. 

2        „ 

Apoplexy. 

2        „ 

Pulmonary  apoplexy. 

1        „ 

Erysipelas. 

dl       „     . 

Scarlatina. 
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In  all  which  diseases  the  death  would  probably  have  been 
gradual,  while  it  was  found — once  in  death  from  suffocation,  once  in 
hanging,  once  in  drowning  (as  meutioned  above),  and  once  in  fatty 
heart ;  and  in  this  case  the  thrombosis  itself  was  more  probably  the 
true  cause  of  death,  whilst  in  the  case  of  suffocation  the  individual  was 
insensible  from  drink  at  the  time,  and  was  choked  in  his  own  vomit. 
Thus,  out  of  63  cases,  it  occurred  only  once  in  death  which  must 
of  necessity  have  been  sudden. 

An  altcml  and  impoverished  state  of  the  blood  appears  to  be  an 
almost  tmiversal  and  very  necessary  condition  in  the  formation  of 
thrombosis.  In  young  children,  where  the  infrequent  occurrence 
of  chronic  diseases  leads  to  infrequent  occurrence  of  im- 
poverished states  of  the  blood,  thrombosis  as  above  described  is 
a  rare  phenomenon  indeed.  I  have  seen  it  once  in  a  child  three 
months  of  age,  and  in  a  case  occurring  since  these  tables  were 
drawn  up,  once  in  a  new-born  child,  where  it  existed  as  a  rounded, 
complete,  very  soft,  little  consistent,  and  apparently  unattached  clot 
in  the  cavity  of  the  right  auricle.  In  all  tne  other  cases  where  it 
occurred  the  individual  was  above  the  age  of  three  months. 

The  analogy  of  thrombosis  as  above  described  with  that  occurring 
elsewhere  is  seen  from  the  existence  of  an  oedematous  state  of  the 
lungs,  which  was  noted  as  present  in  23  out  of  the  63  cases,  while 
27  times  the  lungs  were  tolerably  healthy. 

Finally,  viewed  in  the  light  of  being  merely  a  method  of  death, 

thrombosis  of  the  heart  and  large  vessels  is,  as  would  be  expected, 

frequently  complicated  with  diseased  states  of  the  lungs  other  than 

(edema.     In  the  table  it  will  be  found  to  have  been  comcident — 

With  pneumonia  in  .         ■         .         .         17  cases. 

„    ccdema  of  lungs  in  .         .         23     „ 

„    pulmonary  apoplexy  in      .         .  6     „ 

„    tolerably  healthy  lungs  in  .         27     „ 

„    fatty  heart        .         .         .         .         12     „ 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  in  those  who  recover  after  such 

fibrinous  thrombi  have  been  deposited,  what  becomea  of  them,  and 

whether  they  are  always  reabsorbed.     It  is  possible,  in  some  cases 

at  least,  that  they  might  during  recovery  give  rise  to  sudden  death 

from  being  washed  away  and  impacted  in  the  pulmonary  artery  or 

elsewhere,  producing  in  this  manner  the  phenomena  of  embolism. 

(Edema  of  He  Litngs. 

In  Table  TI  (of  oedema  of  the  longs)  all  cases  wherethis  is  noted 

as  having  been  present  are  included,  with  the  exception  of  the  cases 

of  drowning  in  which  it   occurred,  these  having  been  omitted  as 

irrelevant. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  this  table  that  it  usually  exists  along 
with  some  other  important  pathological  appearance,  but  that  some- 
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limes  it  is  itself  the  most  important  change  observable  after  death, 
and  it  would  be  refusing  credit  to  the  evidence  of  our  senses  to  deny 
that  it  occasionally  exists  in  the  dead  bodj  as  the  only  morbid 
plienomenori,  and  is,  therefore,  in  itself  an  idiopathic  cause — or  rather 
mode — of  death.  It  ia  connected,  like  pneumonia  and  thrombosis, 
with  debilitated  states  of  the  system,   and  in  tlie  remarks   upon 

Enenmonia  its  independent  existence  will  be  seen  to  be  capable  of 
eing  Boeoonted  for  by  diminished  circulation  existing  in  these 
debilitated  individuals. 


Art.  II. 

Sv^geitiom  for  tke  proper  Supervision  of  the  Insane  ani  of  Lunatic 
Asylums  in  the  British  Colonies.  By  W.  Lai^deb  Lindsay, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Physician  to  the  Murray  Eoyal  Institution 
[for  the  Insane],  Perth. 

In  the  course  of  a  tour  through  part  of  our  Australian  colonies 
(to  wit,  New  Zealand  and  New  South  Wales)  in  1861-2,  my 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  state  of  tbeir  lunatic  asylums  and  of 
the  laws  and  procedure  affecting  the  insane.  In  the  capitals  of 
several  provinces  my  attention  was  invited  to  the  subject  by  the 
highest  local  legal  and  medical  authorities ;  while  in  others  the 
chief  civil  ofBcers  placed  at  my  disposal  all  necessary  faciUties  for 
carrying  out  systematic  inquiries  regarding  the  organization  of  local 
lunatic  asylums  and  lunacy  laws.  The  general  and  avowed  object  of 
these  invitations  and  facilities  was  to  induce  me  to  collect  materials 
for  a  full  report  (a)  on  the  existing  condition  of  colonial  lunacy  laws 
and  lunatic  asylums,  and  (d)  on  the  alterations  necessary  for  the  proper 
Denization  of  both — in  other  words,  for  placing  them  on  a  par 
vrith  those  of  Europe  and  America. 

In  Dunedin,  the  capital  of  Otago,  New  Zealand,  I  visited  the 
provincial  jail,  then  the  only  local  receptacle  for  the  insane,  with 
His  Honor  J.  Hyde  Harris,  at  that  time  a  barrister,  subsequently  a 

4'udge,  sometime  Superintendent  of  the  province,  and  Member  of  the 
jCgislative  Assembly  of  New  Zealand.  With  Dr.  Hulme,  the 
provincial  surgeon,  who  is  now  physician  to  the  new  lunatic  asylum 
of  Dunedin,  I  had  the  advantage  of  several  interviews,  inspecting 
with  him  the  General  Hospital.  On  the  subject  of  insanity — more 
especially  in  its  local  legal  relations — I  had  also  conversations,  more 
or  less  full  or  frequent,  with  (1)  His  Honor  Judge  Richmond — then 
of  Dunedin,  but  previously  of  Auckland,  Taranaki,  and  Nelson, 
New  Zealand — who  had  and  stiU  has  the  reputation  of  being  not 
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only  the  most  accomplisilied,  but  the  most  experienced,  lawyer  in 
New  Zealand ;  (2)  T.  B.  Gillies,  barrister-at-law,  also  then  of 
DunediD,  now  of  Auckland,  whose  ability  and  experience  as  a  lawyer 
are  also  said  to  be  great;  (3)  Lieut.-GoIonel  Cargill,  Member  of  the 
General  Hoose  of  Assembly  [at  Wellington],  as  well  as  of  the  Local 
Provincial  Council  of  Otago;  (4)  Mr.  John  Hislop,  secretary  of  the 
Education  Board  of  Otago ;  aa  well  as  with  various  members  of  the 
local  Provincial  Council  and  of  the  local  medical  profession. 

In  Nelson  His  Honor  the  Superintendent  [J.  P.  Robinson] 
requested  an  interview  with  me  in  the  Government  Buildings,  in 
order  that  I  might  express  my  opinions  as  to  the  proper  organization 
of  a  lunatic  asylum  for  that  province.'  Subsequently  to  my  return 
home  he  communicated  with  me  regarding  the  staff  of  the  existing 
local  institution,  empowering  me  to  select  and  send  out  certain 
officers.'  But  his  unfortunate  death  by  drowning,  whilst  on  a 
reconnaissance  excnrsion  to  the  west  coast  of  Nelson,  put  a  sudden 
stop  to  all  our  negotiations.  In  Nelson  I  had  opportunities  of  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  the  local  trfiatment  of  the  insane  with  Capt. 
Bough,  then  harbour- master,  with  whom  I  visited  the  local  asylum, 
and  who  took  and  takes  a  warm  interest  in  all  the  provincial  cha- 
rities; as  well  as  with  Dr.  Irvine,  one  of  the  leading  medical 
practitioners  of  the  city. 

In  Auckland  I  was  invited  to  inspect  the  local  asylum  with  His 
Honor  the  Superintendent  [Mr.  "VVilliamson] ,  who  did  me  the 
favour  subsequently  to  select  for  me  a  set  of  the  'Auckland 
Provincial  Government  Gazettes,'  containing  statistics  and  statutes 
relating  to  the  management  of  the  insane  in  that  province.  I 
had  previously  visited  the  asylum^  with  Dr.  Philson,  formerly  of  the 
58th  Regiment,  then  provincial  surgeon,  and  physician  to  the  asylum, 
hospital,  and  gaol.  The  Hon.  Thos.  Ball,  Member  of  the  Provincial 
Council  for  Mongoniu  and  head  of  the  Executive  Government  of 
Auckland,  also  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  subject  of  local  lunacy, 
accompanying  the  superintendent  and  myself  in  our  official  inspection 
of  the  asylum  on  22nd  I'ebruary,  1862;  while  Mr.  Crawford, 
solicitor,  took  the  tronble  to  copy  for  me  in  writing  the  latest  act 
of  the  Legislature  relating  to  lunacy  in  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Williamson 
expressed  regret  that  I  had  not  lectured  pnbliely  on  the  Reforms 
required  in  lunacy  affairs  in  the  colony,  a  procedure  which  be  did 
me  the  honour  to  suggest  might  have  had  a  more  powerful  or  general 
effect  in  stimulating  to  such  reforms  than  mere  local  agitation. 

Since  my  visit  to  Auckland  in  1862  the  general  Government  of 
New  Zealand  has  honoured  me  by  regularly  forwarding  copies  of  the 

1  Ad  offlcial  ioterview  took  place  od  2Sth  Jomur;,  18G2. 
*  '  Excelsior'  (a  publicatioD  ofthe  Mnmy  Boynl  ImtitQCioD,  Perth)  for  jRuoary, 
186G.  No*.  21-2. 
■  On  loth  Febnur;,  lB6a. 
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geueral  statistics  of  the  colonj,  including  those  of  insanity ;  while 
for  various  Gorernment  papers  relating  to  the  insane  of  Otago  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Hislop,  of  Dunedin. 

While  residing  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  in  March,  1862, 
I  devoted  two  days  to  an  inspection  of  the  only  two  public  Innatic 
asylums  in  that  lai^  and  important  colony — those  of  Tarban  Greek 
and  Farramatta,  both  near  Sydney.'  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
at  the  former  asylum  Dr.  Campbell,  and  at  the  latter  Dr.  Greenup,' 
their  respective  physicians  or  superintendents.  With  these  gentle- 
men, who  had  a  much  greater  amount  of  experience  and  knowledge 
of  the  insane  in  New  South  Wales  than  any  other  authorities  then 
in  the  colony,  I  had  full  conversations ;  and  subsequently  I  discussed 
the  whole  subject  of  lunacy  laws  aud  lunacy  procedure  in  that  part 
of  Australia — from  other  and  non-official  points  of  view — with  various 
physicians  of  standing  in  or  near  Sydney,  especially  the  veteran 
traveller.  Dr.  Geoi^e  Bennett,  of  Wooloomooloo  j  Dr.  Roberts, 
physician  to  the  General  Hospital,  Sydney ;  and  Dr.  Pringle,  of 
Farramatta;  as  well  as  with  various  well-known  laymen  and  clergy- 
men. The  colonial  secretary  {Mr.  Elyard)  favored  me  with  the  follow- 
ing Government  papers :  (1)  "Eeport  from  the  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry  on  the  Lonatio  Asylums  of  New  South  Wales;  with 
Minutes  of  Evidence,"  1855 ;  (2)  Acts  of  the  Legislature  affecting 
the  Insane  from  ISiS  to  1861;  (3)  Flana  on  a  large  scale 
of  the  Tarban  Creek  and  Farramatta  Asylums.  Dr.  Campbell 
put  into  my  hands  a  set  df  the  printed  forms  or  schedules 
[relatmg  to  admissions,  &c.]  used  at  Tarban  Creek.'  Quite 
recently  another  New  South  Wales  Government  blue  book  has 
been  forwarded,  viz. :  a  "  Report  on  Lunatic  Asylums,"  by  Dr. 
Manning,  1868.  Dr.  Manning  was  sent  in  1867  as  a  commis- 
sioner to  visit  the  most  modem  asylums  of  Britain,  ContinenUl 
Europe,  and  America,  and  to  report  on  the  changes  desirable  in  the 
asylums  of  New  Sontli  Wales,  to  place  them  on  a  level  mutaiit 

'  I  vutted  Tarban  creek  on  5th  Hiirch,  1862,  nnd  was  conducted  through  the 
eatabliebmeot  b;  tbe  afisistant-pbyiidaa  or  apothecary  (Mr.  Wardlej^).  Parm- 
matta  I  inipcctcd  twice,  first  on  5th  Mirch,  with  the  clerk  and  ateward,  Mr. 
Statham  (in  Dr.  Greenup'i  abgence),  and  again  on  15th  March,  in  company 
with  Dr.  Oreenup  biiuself'. 

*  Since  deceaaed,  under  circnmBtiiDC«e  of  lo  exceptional  a  kind  that  I  refer  to 
them  here^  tu  iUiutratLve  of  the  pecaliar  claaa  of  accidenta  to  which  pbyaiciam 
engaged  in  Iqdbc;  practice  are  liable.  "A  Pkyicicm  KiUtd  in  att  AtgUan  !— 
"Dt.  Greenup,  formerly  of  Saliabnrj,  Ibr  tbu  Isat  foQrtcen  years  Snperinteodent  of 
the  Purramatta  Lunatic  Aajlnm,  holding  alio  the  onjcea  of  Medical  Adviser  to 
the  QoTernment,  and  Eiaminer  of  Sydney  Cniveriity,  has  been  stabbed  by  one 
of  the  patients  in  tbe  asylum,  and  died  in  two  days,  after  moch  HafTering.  His 
last  words  were. '  No  one  ia  to  blame  for  it.'  He  fell  a  victim  to  bis  humane  dis- 
poutioD.  wbich  led  him  to  be  too  trastf^il  of  men  conBned  in  the  criminal  division 
of  the  asylum."  ('Scotsman,' September  80,  1866). 

'  No  pnbliihed  A*mutl  Btpori* — ^inilar  to  those  of  the  Engliah  oonnty  asylnms 
— are  issued  either  by  Tarbai  or  Parraroatta. 
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muiandU  with  those  of  countries  more  advanced  in  civilisation.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  naeeting  him  in  Perth,  when  in  the  course  of  his 
official  tour  he  was  visiting  the  few  new  asylums  of  Scotland, 

I  made  copious  notes  at  the  time  ai^d  on  the  spot  of  the  im- 
pressions produced  hj  mj  visits  to  local  asylums ;  of  the  results  of 
observation  on  the  colonial  treatment  of  the  insane,  whether  at 
large  or  under  legal  confinement ;  and  of  the  evidence  of  all  classes 
of  settlers  with  wnom  I  came  in  contact,  including  the  highest  legal 
and  medical  functionaries,  regarding  the  operation  of  the  lunacy 
laws  and  the  provision  made  for  the  management  of  the  insane 
throughout  New  Zealand  and  New  South  Wales.  Moreover,  since 
my  return  home,  some  of  the  colonists  with  whom  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  become  acquainted  during  my  tour  have  been  so  con- 
siderate as  to  forward  regularly  or  frequently  local  newspapers  or 
Government  gazettes ;  and  in  these  I  have  carefully  searched  for  and 
noted  any  changes  that  have  occurred  since  my  own  visit  to  the 
colonies,  either  in  public  opinion  or  in  actual  procedure,  as  regards 
lunacy  reform  or  progress. 

From  th^  various  sources  above  referred  to,  I  have  accumulated 
a  large  mass  of  material  relating  to  the  whole  subject  of  insanity 
and  its  treatment  in  our  Australian  colonies.  This  material,  which 
consists  both  of  published  and  oral  evidence,  relates  to — 

I.  (a.)  The  condition  of  existing  asylums  and  their  occnpaDts ; 
{b.)  The  present  lunacy  laws  and  their  operation ;  and 

((?.)  The  mHsne  at  large 
in  New  Zealand  on  the  one  hand,  and  iu  New  South  Wales  on  the 
other. 

II.  The  reforms  or  changes  that  are  necessary  to  place  the  atat« 
of  the  (a)  lunacy  laws,  (d)  asylums,  and  (c)  msaue,  of  the 
colonies  in  question  simply  on  a  par  with  their  condition  in 
Europe  and  America. 

III.  The  general  principles  on  which  should  be  based  lunacy 
legislation ;  the  organisation  of  hospitals  for  the  insane';  and 
the  treatment  of  all  phases  of  insanity — in  the  British  colonies 
as  a  group:  exhibiting  separately  the  special  or  distinctive 
requirements  of  each  colonj^requirements  depending  on  climate 
and  other  circumstances. 

I  had  originally  intended  to  throw  my  material  into  the  form  of  a 
full  Report  on  the  whole  subjects  above  enumerated.  But  such  a 
report  would  constitute  a  bulky  bine  book,  and  more  pressing 
dnties  have  hitherto  prevented  my  carrying  into  eiecntion  any  part 
of  the  original  scheme.'     Meanwhile,  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that 

'  WLile  OD  mj  wa;  borne,  on  board  tbe  Bbip  "  Qranite  Citj,"  in  Jnoe,  1862, 1 
■ddreoed,  Id  tlie  columns  of  the  '  Otago  ColoDist,'  tbs  tettlen  of  tb>t  pMrioM 
on  the  lobject  of  their  provlnci*!  wylnm — tince  eraoted  at  Dunedin.     I  wu 
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the  tuggettieiu  based  on  mj  whole  inqniries  on  colonial  lunacy 
affairs,  incloding  mj  comparative  examiaation  of  the  lunatic  asylums 
and  lonacj  laws  of  Britain  and  the  cootinent  of  Europe,'  might 
prove  serviceable  in  aBsisting  reforms,  whose  desirability  or  necessity 
IS  being  not  only  admitted,  but  promises  to  lead  to  action  in  more 
than  one  of  our  colonies. 

The  natural  course  of  publication  would  require  that  Suggettvmt 
for  Befontt  should  follow  a  narrative  of  the  evils  sought  to  be  avoided 
or  remedied.  But  various  circumstances  render  it  desirable  that  I 
should  reverse  the  natural  arrangement,  seeing  that  I  cannot  at 
present  overtake  the  publication  of  a  full  report.  All  that  I  pro- 
pose  to  offer  in  the  present  communication  is  certain  Genial  olier- 
vation*  and  mggestwn*  applicable  to  Imnaey  Refont  in  the  Brilith 
Colonies  at  a  whole,  and  based  on  my  various  inquiries  in  New 
Zealand  and  New  South  Wales,  Britain,  and  continental  Europe. 

In  all  the  colonial  towns  I  visited,  I  found  some  at  least  of  the 
citizens  fully  alive  to  the  defects  of  their  lunacy  laws  and  lunatic 
asylums,  and  earnestly  desirous  of  their  proper  o^auisation.*  But 
in  various  provinces  there  were  various  obstacles  to  progress  or 
reform.  In  Nelson,  for  instance,  all  progress  was  for  many  years 
paralysed  by  the  expectation  that  a  targe  central  or  general  asylum 
for  New  Zealand  would  be  ultimately  established  near  that  city. 
The  result  has  been,  however,  that  each  province  has  resolved  on 
providing  locally  for  its  own  insane  :  and  the  leading  provinces  of 
Otago,  Canterbury,  and  Auckland,  have  already  established  new 
asylums,  which  are  now  in  full  operation  on  modem  principles  of 
treatment. 

In  all  the  colonial  asylums  I  visited,  humane,  modem  and  en- 
lightened views  pervaded  all  classes  of  their  officials;  aud  every 
disposition  existed  to  imitate,  if  not  to  rival,  in  their  arrangements, 
the  asylums  of  the  home  country,^  But  all  e£fort.s  in  such  a  direc- 
induoed  thereto  liy  learning  thut  n  vote  of  £4000  had  been  made  bj  the  Otago 
Goremment  for  tbe  baildiiig  of  tbe  Brgt  ning  of  >  new  aaylam  on  a  fault]' plan ; 
one  not  recommended  by  tbe  proTincial  lurgeon,  nor  by  any  competent  medical 
■nthoritj,  but  drawn  np  by  the  provinqinl  architect,  and  sanctioned  by  gorern. 
ment  offioial*  wholly  ignorant  of  the  Teqnirementa  of  iniane  patients,  or  of 
modem  prindplea  of  hospital  conitmotion. 

'  The  only  Earopean  country,  regarding  the  arrangements  of  whose  aajlnma  I 
hare  hitherto  published  an  account,  is  Norway.  ('Joomal  of  Psychological  Medi- 
cine,' April,  1858.) 

■  Tbe  most  competent  witnesaes,  ench  as  Judge  Bichmond,  confeaaed  that  the 
arrangements  for  tbe  management  of  the  insane  in  New  Zealand  were  or  are  of  the 
moat  wretched  kind,  and  a  disgrace  to  any  colony  I  This  was  fnlly  shown  also,  a.g, 
by  the  flvidencB  taken  before  a  Special  Committee  of  the  Provincial  Council  of 
Aockhind  in  1662:  which  "revealed  a  state  of  things  demanding  immediate  action," 
and  which  referred  to  the  horrors  which  "overcrowding  and  want  of  proper 
management  have  prodnced." 

•  "ftns,  in  1868,  I  find  the  proviucial  surgeon  of  inckland— Dr.  MeOaamn— 
writing  of  the  .lunatic  asylum  there  ('Auckland  Provincial  Gov.  Qaiette.' 
Feb,  12,  1SC6,  p.  19),  "  A  lunatic  quickly  appreciates  any  amelioration  of  his 
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tioQ  were  generally  paralysed  or  stifled  in  the  birth  by  government 
parsimony  and  public  apathy.  No  proper  consideration  was  shown 
towards  the  ofBcers  of  colonial  asylums  as  regards  either  emoJnmenta, 
superannuation,  holidays,  domestic  comforts,  status  or  deference. 
These  officers,  as  a  rule,  were  overworked  and  underpaid.  There 
was  an  insnfQcient  division  of  labour,  a  defective  and  inexperienced 
staff.  The  circumstance  seemed  to  be  lost  sight  of  that,  for  the 
efficient  management  of  an  hospital  for  the  insane,  it  is  a  funda> 
mental  necessity  to  maintain  all  classes  of  ofKcers  in  the  utmost  vigour 
both  of  mind  and  body,  which  can  only  be  effected  by  liberal  ex- 
penditure, and  a  proper  recognition  of  their  social  rights  and  status. 
In  all  the  provinces  visited,  a  necessity  existed  for  modem  asy- 
lums; for  re-organisation  of  the  lunacy  laws;  and  for  a  re-classification 
of  the  officers  called  upon  to  administer  them.  B^form  was  re- 
quired, however,  less  among  the  ruled  than  the  rulers.  In  the 
latter,  greater  liberality  of  parse  and  sentiment,  more  enlightenment 
of  opinion  regarding  the  rights  and  requirements  of  the  insane,  were 
obvious  desiderata.  More  particularly  I  was  struck  equally  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  with  the  want  of  any  individual  autho- 
rity on  the  subject  of  insanity  and  its  proper  treatment,  to  whom 
government  and  the  public,  as  well  as  the  officers  immediately 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  lunacy  laws  and  the  management 
of  local  asylums,  might  look  for  direction  in  all  their  constantly 
occurring  difficulties;  an  official  with  proper  status,  who  could 
support  the  proper  claims  and  protect  the  real  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned in  the  treatment  of  insanity.  So  obvious  appeared  to  me 
the  u^ncy  for  the  appointment  of  supervising  officials  of  acknow- 
ledged ability,  experience,  and  status,  that  I  might  concentrate  all  my 
Bu^estions  for  reform  in  colonial  lunacy  affairs,  into  a  single  re- 
commendation for  the  establishment  of  a  competent — 

Central  Board  ^inspecting  and  directing  Commissioners} 
Such  a  board  would  render  it  unnecessary  to  draw,  as  at  present, 
all  supposed  models  for  colonial  asylums  from  British,  European, 
condition ;  and  I  hsve  endeavonred,  so  for  as  lay  id  my  power,  to  provide  thoie 
amaeemeDta  beat  calcolated  to  eihilarate  the  mind.  It  affords  me  pleasace  to 
■tatd  that  a  considerable  addition  hat  been  made  to  the  library  during  the  year.  . 
.  .  .  .  I  have  alio  procured  a  piano,  bagatellu-table,  magical  box,  dominoes, 
Ilb.  ....  All  who  have  viaited  the  patienta  can  appreciate  the  poaitive  hap- 
pine»  conferred  on  them.  .  .  .  The  Bervicei  of  the  ouiatant-matron  in  par- 
ticular are  rendered  valuable  by  her  knowledge  of  music,  which  ahe  is  reijuired  to 
perform  daily  for  the  lunatics." 

'  The  necessity  foe  a  Board  of  ExptrU — of  officisl  referees — to  whom  botli 
iudges  and  juries  might  appeal  for  direction,  is  ligDall;  illustrated  by  the  start- 
liug  case  of  Miss  Loftua,  who  committed  saidde,  while  affected  with  religiouB 
melancholiB,  at  Sydney,  in  December,  1861.  This  lady  was  one  of  the  most 
eatimable  citisens  of  Sydney — widely  known  for  her  deeds  of  philanthropy.  Bat 
■  coroner's  jury  fonnd  her  guilty  o(/elo-d«.u;  a  verdict  which  the  coroner 
remarked  "  entailed  tbe  forfeiture  of  all  chattels,  real  and  panonal,  of  the  deceased, 
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L  examples;  a  procedure  which  cannot  fail  to  prove 
onsatiaFactoij,  founded  as  it  is  on  ignorance  of  at  least  two  im- 
poTtant  facta — that  (1)  the  lunacy  laws  and  lunatic  asylums  of 
Britaiuj  Europe,  or  America,  liave  not  attained  perfection ;  and  that 
(2),  even  if  they  had,  it  doea  not  follow  that  what  is  suitable 
for  old,  highly  civilised  countritts  should  be  equally  so  for  recently 
settled  coloues,  differing  so  materially  as  they  do  [e.g.)  in  cUmate, 
population,  and  habits  of  life.  The  highest  aim  of  colonial 
aspirants  for  lunacy  reform  I  found  to  be  the  assimilation  of  colonial 
lunacv  laws  and  lunatic  asylums  to  those  of  supposed  stAndards  or 
models  in  the  home  country.  But  tlib  is  not  the  proper  end  to  be 
desired  or  aimed  at.  It  should  be  the  function  of  a  Colonial  Com- 
missioner in  Lunacy  to  adapt  all  that  is  best  and  most  suitable — and 
only  what  ia  best  and  most  suitable — in  the  lunacy  regulations  of 
older  countries,  wherever  situated,  to  the  requirements  of  the  par- 
ticular colony,  whose  interests  he  is  called  upon  to  consult  and  pro- 
tect. This  supposes  in  such  an  ofGcer  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
lunacy  laws  and  lunatic  asylums,  not  only  of  Britain,  but  of  Europe 
generally,  and  of  America;  a  long  personal  experience  in  the 
management  of  the  insane  and  of  asylums,  and  in  the  operation  of 
legislative  enactments  regarding  them ;  and  a  familiarity  with  those 
peculiarities  of  the  British  colonies,  or  of  a  particular  colony, 
which  render  necessary  a  deviation  in  the  organisation  of  their  lunacy 
operations  from  the  recognised  standards  of  other  conutries.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  even  a  single  ofGcial  possessed  of  such  qualifications 
would  prove  invaluable  in  any  colony  as  an  authority  on  all  matters 
concerning  insanity  and  its  treatment ;  provided  always  his  opinions 
are  treated  with  proper  deference  by  government  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  public  on  the  other,  and  that  he  is  invested  with  the  proper 
peleer  to  cany  his  schemes  into  execution.  Bat  sach  an  authority 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  colonies  themselves;'  nor  is  he  easily  to 
be  obtained  in  the  home  country.  Most  certainly  such  services  cannot 
be  expected  without  liberal  reaameraiion.  Considering  that  eacA 
(paid)  member  of  the  Lunacy  Board  of  Ei^land,*  has  an  annual  salary 
of  £1500,  exclusive  of  travelling  expenses,  and  that  a  colonial 
salary  can  only  be  estimated  at  huf  ita  value  in  English  coin,'  the 

to  tbe  Crown,  beudes  depriTaUon  of  the  ritw  of  the  olmrcb ;  nnd  neceeutated  a 
private  intiermeiit  of  (be  bod;  between  the  hours  of  oioe  and  tneWe  at  night, 
within  twenty-fonr  honra  of  the  finding  of  the  inqouitionl"  ('Sydney  Homing 
Herald,'  December  14, 1861,  quoted  in  'Otago  Daily  limea,'  Jan.  8,  186S). 

'  Neither  in  ADstralia  nor  New  Zealand  did  I  meet  with  any  physidan  who 
had  the  alighteat  claim  to  the  qDiliScstiona  abore  described ;  while  nine-tenths  of 
the  asylnm  phjaiciana  of  Sngiaad  have  had  a  moat  limited  eiporienoe,  even  in 
Uleir  own  conntry ! 

■  The  laid  Board  conaiata  of  a  chiurmau  and  aecretary,  with  tat  Commiuionerfl, 
be^des  elerka,  &c. 

'  la  the  'Uinatea  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  CommlaBianem  of  Inquiry 
respecting  the  Lunatic  Aiylnm*  of  New  South  Walea'  (1855,  p.  66),  Dr.  Campbell 
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salary  requisite  to  induce  a  man  of  position  at  home  to  sacrifice  the 
advantages  of  residence  in  his  own  country  for  the  onerous  and  most 
disagreeable  duties  pertaining  to  lunacy  reform  in  a  democratic 
colony,  cannot  be  set  down  at  less  than  £2000  a  year,  with  corre- 
sponding superannuation  allowance  and  other  advantages !  I  am 
quite  aware  that  this  will  appear  a  "  huge"  sum  in  colonial  eyes ;  it  is 
the  salary  given  only  in  our  oldest  colonies  to  the  highest  civil 
ofBcers.i  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  r^rd  such  a  salary  for  such  an 
ofBcer  as  more  than  moderate ;  nor  do  I  see  why  he  should  not 
occupy  quite  as  good  a  status  and  possess  quite  as  much  official 
power  as  the  judges  or  other  civil  authorities  above  referred  to.  I 
know  of  no  instance  in  which  colonial  governments  have  succeeded 
in  inducing  men  of  position  among  the  alienists  of  this  country  to 
emigrate  in  order  to  assume  the  direction  of  colonial  asylums,  at 
salaries  which  doubtless  appeared  to  these  governments  or  theii  home 
agents  sufficiently  attractive.  I  am  aware,  however,  that  in  several 
recent  cases,  vacant  or  newly  created  appointments  in  the  superin- 
tendentship  of  colonial  asylums  were  offered  without  avail  in  succes* 
sion  to  several  physician-directors  of  pauper  asylums  in  England ! 
Whence  may  be  inferred  the  much  greater  dilRculty  of  securing  the 
services  of  a  properly  qualified  Colonial  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  I 
The  sori  of  man  to  be  aimed  at  is  an  alienist  of  recognised  eminence 
in  the  home  connlry,  of  sufficient  experience  in  the  treatment  of  the 
insane,  the  administration  of  lunacy  taws,  and  the  organisation  of 
hospitals :  who  has  had  the  opportunity  by  foreign  trav^  of  studying 
the  peculiarities  of  different  climates,  countries,  races,  and  habits  of 
man  in  their  influence  on  insanity  and  its  appropriate  treatment. 
The  name  and  opinions  of  such  a  man  would,  doubtless,  command 
in  a  colony  at  least  the  same  respect  that  they  would  do  at  home; 
and  the  weight  of  his  authority  would  equally  influence  govern- 
ment, the  public,  and  the  officers  immediately  charged  vrith  the 
management  of  the  insane — in  any  of  our  colonies. 

A  Colonial  Board  of  Lunacy  should,  as  at  home,^  have  its  head- 
quarters in  the  principal  or  most  central  city  of  the  colony,  with 
an  ample  establishment  of  clerks  to  do  all  the  drudgery  of  mere 
office  work.  The  time  of  a  Medical  Commissioner  or  inspector  would 
be  fully  occupied  in  visiting  and  reporting  upon  lunatic  asylums,  and 
jails  or  hospitals  containing  insane  patients ;  in  reporting  on  in- 
sanity at  laige ;  in  frammg  lunacy  laws  and  n^ations  for  the 

aUtca,  "You  well  know  that  £500  in  Engknd  or  Ireland  ii  equal  to  finM  thai 
mm  Id  New  South  Walei." 

'  InNewSoathWaleBthisiatheBBlary  of  the  Colonial  SecreUiy,  chief  justice, 
and  the  piiisDe  judges — accordiog  to  the  "  Public  ettimatei"  for  1662. 

*  In  I85E,  the  "  Coinmiuloners  of  Inqnuy  on  Lunatic  A^lnma"  in  New  Soatb 
Wales  advocated,  in  their  '  Keport'  (p.  9)  the  eBtablisliinent  of  a  "  Board  of  Com' 
—'-"--  -  ■«  LuiKuy,"  on  the  model  of  the  SngJith  Board. 
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maaagemeut  of  proper  hospitals  for  the  insane;  in  interviews  with 
government  officials  of  all  grades  thronghont  the  colony — and 
perhaps  in  pnblic  lectures — all  in  order  to  the  dissemination  of  sound 
views  as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  the  duties  incum- 
bent upon  society  towards  them. 

I  amquite  aware  that  there  are  some  serious  obstacles  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  what  may  be  considered  highly  salaried  officials  as  Lunacy 
Commissioners  in  some  of  our  colonies,  but  these  obstacles  have  no 
relation  to  the  importance  of  ihe  appointment  o/iueh  authoritia  as  tie 
JiTit  step  towards  provision  for  the  proper  treatment  of  their  insane ! 
New  Zealand,  for  instance,  is  divided  into  a  number  of  provinces,  each 
with  its  OWE  government — each  jealooa  of  its  neighbour  and  rival — 
none  in  itself  rich  or  liberal  enough  to  appoint,  and  none  large 
enough  to  require,  a  separate  Lunacy  Commission  or  commissioner. 
Bat  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  establishment  of  a 
General  jMnacy  Board/or  New  Zealand  ta  a  department  of  the  general 
or  imperial  government  service,  A  fully  equipped  Board  would 
have  ample  occupation  in  supervising  Uie  lunacy  affairs  of  two  lai^ 
islands,  and  about  a  dozen  different  provinces !  I  believe,  also, 
that  in  Aostralia,  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  are  each  large 
enough  to  support  and  require  its  own  Lunacy  Board  and  inspecting 
Commissioners. 

The  absurdity  and  error  of  conforming  everything  in  colonial  lunacj 
matters  to  the  Englith  or  British  standard  may  be  easily  illustrated. 
British  lunacy  laws  are  much  too  nnmeroua — much  too  lengthy  or 
prolix — much  too  elaborate  and  minute  in  their  provisions.  They 
appear  also  to  be  drawn  up  by  those  whoee  business  it  is  to  legislate, 
hut  who  are  unacquainted,  or  imperfectly  acquainted,  with  at  least 
many  of  the  subjects  about  which  they  l^islate.  Even  as  mere  works 
of  legal  composition,  they  are  moat  defective.  So  confusing  or  am- 
biguous are  frequently  their  terms  that  their  provisions  are  inexplicable 
by  the  veiy  Boards  chafed  with  the  supervision  of  their  administra- 
tion;  and  the  bewildered  official,  who  requests  some  intelligent 
interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  statute  or  its  framers,  is  perhaps 
curtly  referred  to  "counsd"  for  an  explanation  which  ne  has 
surely  a  right  to  look  for  from  {e.ff.)  a  Board  of  Commissioners !  The 
consequence  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  regards  lunacy  is  that  Acts 
are  constantly  being  passed  amending  or  repealing  previous  Acts, 
until  the  total  number  of  existing  and  non-consolidated  statutes 
becomes  quite  confusing. 

Thus  in  England  (it  was  recently  stated]  there  are  no  less  than 
about  forty  statutes  affecting  the  insane,  and  urgently  requiring 
consolidation  I  Even  in  Scotland,  whose  Lunacy  Board  dat^  only 
from  1857  (first  annual  report  issued  in  1859),  already  six  Acts 
have  been  passed,  including  the  comprehensive  statute  which  esta- 
blished the  said  Board,  and  made  provision  for  the  erection  of  pauper 
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district  asvlums.*  Moat  of  th^e  statutes  merely  amend,  supplement, 
orrepealcertainprovisionsof  tbeEeform  Actof  1857.  The  ambiguity 
of  their  clauses  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  on  one  occasion  so 
many  of  the  asylum  physicians  of  Scotland  neglected,  by  misunder- 
atandiug,  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  that  a  special 
Act  became  necessary  to  legalise  the  effects  of  their  neglect !'  Wlien 
such  a  wholesale  misunderstanding  can  occur  among  the  highly 
educated  and  experienced  officers  charged  with  the  direction  of 
hospitals  for  the  insane  in  Scotland,  it  is  not  surprising  they  should 
appear  frequently  among  the  general  medical  profession,  inspectors 
of  poor,  and  the  general  public.  Indeed  it  is  exceptional  to  find  all 
the  provisions  of  all  statnt^s  currently  in  operation  carried  out,  both 
to  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit.  Wherever  it  is  at  all  possible,  omis- 
sion or  evasion  occurs.  Moreover,  in  certain  cases,  omission  or 
evasion  is  not  only  permissible  but  legitimate;  and  the  breach  of 
the  law,  if  not  more  honoured,  is,  at  least  for  all  practical  ends, 
more  judicious  and  beneficial  than  its  observance  ! 

The  Irish  lunacy  laws  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  Scotch, 
and  a  lunacy  board  was  established  in  Ireland  much  earlier  than  in 
Scotland,  its  first  annual  report  having  appeared  in  1850,  and  its 
teniim  1S59,  when  the^«^  Scotch  report  was  published.  This 
points  to  what  is  at  least  a  curious  coincidence,  viz.,  that  the  Lunacy 
Laws  are  most  numerous  in  that  part  of  Britain  which  has  longest 
had  the  benefit  of  a  Lunacy  Board,'  and  fewest  where  such  a  Board 

■  The  Scotch  Lqom;  AcU  of  the  preient  centnrj  kre,  lo  &r  ui  I  am  awire,  the 


1816,  George  III. 

Eefonn. 

1828.  George  IV. 

AmeiMlioent. 

1841.  Vktori.. 

Do.        and  SapplemeDlary. 

18B7 

Eefonu  and  CoiiMlidatioD. 

1859 

AmeDdment. 

1862 

Sapplementary. 

1864 

Do. 

1866 

1867 

To  theie  fall  to  be  added  certain  ipedal  acta,  such  aa  that  of  1806,  Ouorge  III. 
aSlM^ng  an  aajlam  at  SdMurgi;  and  the  varioiu  Fritoiu  AcU  [which  inclads 
the  anl^ect  of  Oimiiul  Zunalitii'],  inch  aa  that  of  1839,  Victoria ;  and  the  Bill 
now  before  Parliament  (1869). 

'  A  printed  circnlHr  from  the  Scottish  Lnnac;  Board,  of  date  Sth  Angnit,  1667, 
Darrstei  that  "  through  ignoranca  or  miiapprehennon  there  hut  been  So  extensive 
an  omiuion  od  the  part  of  the  eaperiaten dents  and  medical  attendants  of  asj'lame 
to  complj  with  ili  proTisiona,  that  it  hns  become  necessary  to  apply  to  Parlia- 
ment for  powers  to  authorise  the  continuance  in  force  of  all  orders  granted  b; 
iherifls  for  the  reception  and  deteiition  of  laaatics,  which  expired  on  the  first  day 
of  JaDOnrylaat,  for  such  a  period  aa  woald  permit  of  this  omission  being  remedied  ; 
and  to  protect  superintendents  and  proprietors  of  asylums  against  the  conse- 
quences of  thtir  neglect."  Hence  was  passed  Act  30  and  31  Vict.  C  66,  of  1867, 
to  Bopplement  sect.  7  of  Act  29  and  30  Vict.  c.  SI,  ori8G6! 

'  The  English  Board  is  twenty-four  years  old,  having  been  established  in  1615. 
Its  lust  annual  report,  dated  Jnly,  1869,  ii  it*  tvranty-third. 
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is  of  comparatively  recent  establishment.  lu  all  tliree  kingcloms, 
however,  these  laws  or  statutes  urgently  require  reduction,  consolida- 
tion, and  simplifj  cation  I 

In  Britain  the  unfortunate  official  charged  vith  the  manE^ement 
of  insane  patients  is,  however,  not  only  bewildered  by  the  character 
and  number  of  the  Lunacy  Statutes,  bnt  also  by  the  multitude  of  . 
forms,  schedules,  circulars,  orders,  instructions — printed  or  written 
— besides  sjiedal  letters — that  are  constantly  issuing  from  the  Lunacy 
Boards  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  I ' 

Compared  with  the  complexity  of  the  lunacy  laws  and  r^nlations 
of  Britain,  those  of  the  United  States  of  America  are  marvellously 
simple.  In  this,  and  in  other  respects,  the  latter  are  much  more 
suitable  as  models  for  a  British  colony.  There  can  be  no  comparison, 
for  instance,  between  the  cumbrous  and  confusing  admission  papers 
of  Scotland  and  those  of  America.  In  the  latter  there  is  only  one 
cettii^ing  physician,  who  is  called  upon  to  subscribe  the  following 
simple,  but  sufBciently  explicit,  declaration,  "  I  hereby  certify  that 
of is  insane";  while  the  application  for  ad- 
mission is  made  directly  to  the  asylum  authorities,  and  consists  of 
the  foUovmg  short  sentence :  "  I  reijueat  that  the  above-named 

person  may  be  admitted  as  a  patient  into  the *"    In 

Scotland  not  only  is  each  of  two  medical  certificates  otherwise  very 
verbose,  but  the  physician  is  called  upon  to  state  {1)  "  Facts  indicating 
insanity  observed  by  himself;"  and  (2)  "  Other  facts  (if  any)  indicating 
insanity  communicated  to  him  by  others."  This  is  an  illustration  of 
the  unnecessary  refinements  and  absurdities  that  abound  in  British 
Innai^  regulations  I  Practically,  according  to  my  own  experience, 
the  details  here  called  for  are  useless ;  and  in  certain  respecta  their 
requirement  does  positive  barm,  leading  practitioners  sometimes  to 
invent  or  nse  names  or  phenomena  that  are  inapplicable,  or  that 
really  do  not  exist.  A  simple  expression  of  belief,  by  a  duly  quahfied 
medical  man,  that  a  patient  is  of  unsound  mind  would  be  quite  as 
valuable  as  the  (frequently  extraordinary)  "facts  indicating  insanity," 
which  the  present  absurd  requirements  of  the  law  bring  to  light. 
Such  "  facts  "  would  fail  to  convince  any  British  judge  or  jury,  whose 
feelings  and  opinions  will  lead  them  to  pronounce  every  man  sane 
and  responsible  where  the  proofs  to  the  contrary  are  not  of  an  over- 
whehningly  convincing  and  obvious  character.  In  Scotland,  too,  a 
lengthy  petition  and  statement  must  be  made  to  a  Sheriff,  by  whom 
warrant  must  be  granted  for  admission — a  procedure  which  is  pro- 
ductive of  considerable  delay  in  the  said  admission,  even  where,  on 

'  Abundant  evidence  oFtlie  absurd  and  mischieroas  complexity  of  the  ronnaJE- 
tiea  coDDected  with  tile  admiuion  and  diachai^e  of  patients  ialo  and  Tram  tbe 
aajlQmi  of  New  South  Wales,  u  given  in  the  '  Minntei  of  the  Conmiuion  of 
Inqnirj'oflSBe. 

■  Cnoied  rrom  tl 
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preseDtation,  all  parts  of  &  complex  achedule  are  properlj  filled  up, 
and  this  occurs  only  in  a  minority  af  cases. 

In  England  the  county  asylums  are  models  only  in  certain 
respects.  They  are  wort.hy  of  imitation  as  regards  the  liierality  of 
the  county  boards  in  making  residential  provision  for  their  insane 
poor.^  Some  of  the  county  asylums  are  almost  palatial — provided 
Tith  all  the  equipments  of  a  modem  hospital,  according  to  the 
most  enlightened  scientific  views.  But  far  too  many  of  the  insane 
are  consigned  to  structures,  the  appliances  of  vfhich  can  never  atone 
for  the  want  of  the  privacy  and  comforts  of  ordinary  domestic  life. 

Scotland  shows  a  much  more  instructive  lesson  as  to  the  proper 
distribution  of  the  insane  poor  in  private  dwellings,  though  even  ii 
does  not  go  nearly  far  enough  in  (Aig  direction.  I  believe,  on  the 
one  hnnd,  that  it  is  possible  to  construct  central  hospitals  more 
cheaply  than  at  present,  and  on  the  other  to  treat  large  masses  of  the 
quiet  and  industrious  insane  in  Gheel  colonies,  modiSed  to  suit  the 
special  requirements  of  locality  and  people.  Scotland,  moreover, 
\\ia  led  the  way  in  the  Bational  Treatment  of  the  insane^ — that  treat- 
ment which  is  now  called  '  modern '  and  '  humane.'  All  that  is 
good  in  the  so-called  'moral  treatment'  of  the  insane  in  England 
and  America  was  adopted  and  adapted  from  Scotland ;  and  even  now 
it  stands  at  the  head  of  countries,  nrhich  develope  in  proper  ratio  the 
recreational,  educational,  and  occupational  elements  in  the  manage- 
ment of  insanity. 

Again,  the  immediate  government  of  British  asylums  by  boards  of 
directors  is  the  source  of  various  evils.  The  best  asylums  in  this 
country  are  private  asylums;  that  is,  those  which  belong  to  one 
person,  or  to  a  few  individuals  in  a  copartnery,  who  are  subject  to  no 
immediate  control,  and  who,  therefore,  organise  their  establishment 
in  the  way  which,  their  experience  points  out,  will  most  benefit  their 
patients.  In  public  asylums,  the  directors  or  managers  have  the  power 
of  arbitrarily  disposing  of  the  asylum  funds,  and  they  too  frequently 
use  this  power  in  a  way  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  institutions 
of  which  they  are  the  nominal  patrons :  sometimes  squandering  thou- 

'  Their  liberality  In  Mlarjbo;  their  officiala  i»  alio — frequently  at  least — com- 
laendable.  As  legarda  the  phyaicianahip — while  many  saperintendents  have 
■alariea  at  or  over  £500  a  year,  besides  boiiae  accommodation,  with  or  witbont 
board,  nie  of  cniriage  and  horses,  and  other  adTintnges ;  in  aome  cases  they  rise 
as  high  as  £800 — all  in  panper  or  coanty  aiyluma.  The  colonial  equivalents 
of  each  emoluments  csanot  be  set  down  at  loss  than   £1000  to  £1500  per 

*  I  nin  strongly  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Browne,  and  the  Crlcbton  Jnstitntion, 
Dumfries,  daring  the  Grst  ten  years  of  its  existence,  liave  done  more  for  the  real 
or  permnnent  progre«  of  humane  and  ratiouni  views  of  the  treatment  of  iusanity 
than  the  much  more  landed  labours  of  Dr.  Conolly.  Tlie  latter  were  the  result 
of  an  impracticable  chimera,  that  has  done,  and  continnea  to  do,  macli  miscbief 
in  the  condact  of  Britiah  asylums  by  the  introduction,  and  misuae,  if  not  abuse, 
of  what  our  Coutinantal  and  American  brethren  eipresslvely  call  the  "  English 
sivindls  of  Non. Restraint!" 
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sands  of  pounds  and  damaging  asylnms,  not  only  by  expending  their 
finances  in  improper  directions,  bnt  by  preventing  the  development 
of  their  legitimate  resources.  Ail  public  asylums  of  reputation  have 
had  their  reputation  created  for  them  by  the  physicians  at  their  head ; 
and  this  creation  of  liigh  reputation  has  occurred  only  in  cases  vhere 
managing  boards  have  delegated  to  such  physicians  the  degree  of  power 
vhich  should  invariably  be  placed  in  their  hands.  As  a  rule,  which  has 
few  exceptions,  the  members  constituting  asylum  boards  are  ignorant 
of  the  reqairements  of  the  insane,  and  of  the  proper  organisation  of 
hospitals ;  and  yet  they  venture  constantly,  independently,  and  rashly 
to  adjudicate  in  matters  regarding  which  their  physican  alone  is  com- 
petent to  form  any  opinion,  or  to  give  any  advice,  of  value.  Whence 
it  happens  that  those  public  board-directed  asylums  are  invariably 
best  managed  where  the  government  is  to  the  largest  extent  con- 
fided to  a  single  central  authority,  and  that  authority  the  physician-in- 
chief :  while  those  are  notoriously  worst  conducted  where  the  direc- 
tors take  too  personal  and  intimate  a  share  in  the  management — in 
other  words,  interfere  with  and  supersede  the  proper  and  skilled 
officers  of  the  establishment.  In  truth,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
asylum  physicians  should  possess  a  much  larger  measure  of  potoer, 
as  well  as  of  pnbhc  and  official  confidence.  The  present  system  of 
treating  them  as  men  who  will  surely  fall  into  sins,  both  of  commis- 
siou  and  omission,  unless  they  are  subjected  to  close  espionage,  and 
terrified  by  numerous  money  penalties,  is  as  insulting  as  it  is  unne- 
cessary 1  No  minuteness  of  laws  and  regulations  Hill  alone  govern 
an  asylum  efficiently,  or  so  well  as  the  simple  appointment  of  suitabk 
officers;  but  the  latter  is  a  procedure  implying  liberal  remuneration, 
and  the  bestowal  of  a  suitable  status  and  proper  domestic  comforts. 
With  such  officers,  legislation  may  be  very  timple  ;  and  the  simplest 
legislation  is  always  the  most  efficient.  Moreover,  discretionary 
power  ought  to  be  committed  to  all  classes  of  asylum  officers.  '  Bed 
tape'  is  productive  of  evils  quite  as  serious  as  those  it  is  supposed, 
or  intended,  to  prevent.  Thus,  in  institutions  under  rigid  red-tape 
government,  the  following  state  of  matters  may  at  any  time  occur : — 
Two  lunatics  quarrel  and  fight,  to  the  danger  of  the  lives  of  one  or 
both ;  the  attendant,  who  is  on  the  spot,  dare  not  use  force  to  sepa- 
rate the  combatants — must  not  place  either  of  them  in  his  own 
room,  or  in  a  separate  airing  court.  All  events  of  an  extraordinary 
kind  he  must  forthwith  report  to  his  superiors,  and  await  their 
instructions :  so  that  red  tape  actually  requires  him  to  leave  the  com- 
batants to  fight  out  their  quarrel — even  it  may  be,  unto  the  death ! 
— while  he  goes  in  search  of  a  governor  or  physician,  who,  even  if  he 
be  at  hand — which  is  a  mere  possibility — is  probably  himself  puzzled 
at  the  moment  bow  to  act  on  the  principles  of  non-restraint  and  uon- 
punishment — principles  that  render  it  unfashionable,  if  not  penal,  to 
place  a  patient  in  seclusion,  or  to  confine  his  hands  and  arms  by 
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meclianical  means  I  In  all  asjlnms,  accidents  are  of  consfant  occur- 
rence, which  require  the  instant  isolation  of  an  offender;  but  this  is 
impossible  if  the  attendant  must  await  the  fiat  of  the  superintendent, 
who  may  at  the  moment  be  enjoying  his  indispensable  and  well- 
earned  daily  "  outing." 

Ill  democratic  countries,  the  Government  officials  of  commanding 
influence  are  too  frequently  men  of  little  education,  and  less  refine- 
ment of  feeling,'  who  require  reasons  of  a  kind  most  convincing  to 
themselves  for  every  petty  expenditure,  alteration,  or  procedure.  So 
far  as  concerns  asylum  management,  they  are  necessarily  so  ignorant 
tliat  they  can  seldom  appreciate  the  force  of  reasons  or  representations 
when  made  or  submitted  to  them.  So  little  chance  is  there  of  repre- 
sentations by  asylum  officials  meeting  with  due  attention,  and  still  less 
with  proper  deference,  that  practically  no  representations  are  made 
that  are  not  of  the  most  urgent  kind,  A  feeling  of  despair  reigns 
among  too  mauy  colonial  asylnm-ofBcers — a  feeling  that  is  naturally 
engendered  by  the  non-action  or  action  of  their  nuers  in  antecedent 
citcomstances.  Apathy  or  interference,  however,  also  paralyses  effort 
or  progress  in  other  departments  of  colonial  public  work,  especially 
those  which  are  scientific ;  and  I  mention  tnis  to  show — what  I 
thoroughly  believe  to  be  the  case — that  it  is  not  the  ofBcers  at  the 
head  of  medical  or  scientific  institutions  in  our  colonies  that  are  to 
blame  for  the  backward  condition  of  these  establishments,  but  the 
Governments  that  impose  upon  them  insulting  regulations,  harass 
them  with  petty  and  tyrannical  interference,  withhold  from  them  the 
salaries  and  status  to  which  their  education  and  experience  entitle 
them,  and  disgust  them  with  the  apathy  and  superciliousness  that 
spring  from  ignorance.  It  were  easy  to  give  illustrations  of  the  otter 
disgust  and  despair  inspired,  among  men  of  education  and  refinement, 
holding  small  nut  important  government  offices  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  by  the  incapacity  of  their  legislators  and  rulers,  and 
the  impracticable  or  defective  character  of  the  acts  of  the  Legislature. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  confidence  of  Government  in  the  officers 
placed  in  charge  of  colonial  lunatic  asylums  is  liable  to  be  shaken  by 
every  anonymous  attack  in  the  newspapers ;  and  in  colonial  news- 
papers anonymous  and  sensational  attacks  of  the  most  personal  and 
scurrilous  kind  abound.  Such  attacks  may  be,  and  generally  are, 
utterly  unfair,  and  founded  on  misconception,  if  not  falsehood :  they 
suffice,  nevertheless,  to  give  rise  to  special  commissions  of  inquiry, 
the  result  of  whose  labours  usually  is  a  so-called  "  vote  of  confidence" 
in  the  integrity  and  ability  of  the  unfortunate  officials  so  attacked. 
The  colonial  public,  however,  has  generally  confidence  ncilber  in 

'  In  New  South  Wales  {f.g.)  Dr.  Qreennp  told  me  tlie  idea  i),  or  wu  tbec, 
prevalent  tlitit  tlie  insane  sliould  simply  be  pat  cnt  of  light,  and  lecurely  kept 
A^>[n  Bniioyipg  Qoiernment  or  the  public.  One  leglsUtor  bnd  leriomty  stated,  n* 
iit  opinion,  that  Pnttic  add  WM  Uie  best  treatment  of  inaanity  I 

8S— ZLIT.  82 
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Qovemment  nor  in  asylum  officials:  vhile  the  latter  have  equally  little 
in  the  public  and  Government;  and  they  complain  bitterly,  and 
apparently  with  only  too  good  grounda,  of  the  inaulta  and  injustice 
they  BulTer  from  both.  In  abort,  the  relation  of  Government  and 
the  public  to  Colonial  Asylums  and  their  ofRcera  could  not  be  more 
unsatisfactory  and  deserving  of  reform.  The  presence  of  even  a 
single  authority,  who  could  from  his  eiiJerience  and  position,  com- 
mand the  respect  equally  of  Government,  the  public,  the  pres?,  and 
the  officers  of  all  grades  of  colonial  asylums,  would  at  once  rectify 
so  deplorable  a  state  of  affairs,  though  be  might  become  the  scape- 
goat of  those  who  have  hitherto  contended  only  among  themselves ! 
This  is  not  the  place  nor  time  to  offer  more  ipecific  suggestions 
— applicable  equally  to  Britain  and  her  colonies — regarding  the 
organization  of  asylums,  or  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  But 
I  have  expressed  general  opinions,  or  have  offered  specific  sugges- 
tions, inter  alia,  in  the  following  publications  : — 

(1)  In  brief  summary,  in  the  last  Blue  Book  of  the  Scottish 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy  ('Annual  Eeport  for  1869,'  Appendix, 
p.  268). 

(2)  '  Beporta  of  the  Murray  Boyal  Institution,  Perth,  for  the 
Decenninm  1864  to  1864,'  e.g.  Section  on — (a)  "Organisation  of 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane,"  Index,  p.  5 ;  C^)  "  Jurisprudence  of  Insa- 
nity," Index,  p.  7  ;  (c)  "  Ignorance  of  Architects  and  its  Besults," 
Index,  p.  6 ;  "  Colonisation  of  the  Insane,"  Index,  p.  6. 


Aai.  m. 

On  the  Spontaneous  Cure  of  Hydatid  tysl*.  By  GiTAaLKS  Kklly, 
M.D.  IjOnd.,  Assistant  Physician  and  Pathological  Registrar  to 
King's  Collie  Hospital,  and  Curator  of  the  Museum  in  King's 
College. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  after  death  cases  in  which  a  bydalid 
cyst  is  situated  in  the  liver  or  some  other  organ,  and  where  the 
contents  of  such  a  cyst  are  of  a  putty-like  consistence ;  under  the 
microscope  the  inferior  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  fat  and  granular 
debris,  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  choleatearine  and  remnants 
of  cchiiiococci. 

As  a  rule,  these  cysts  are  not  diagnosed  during  life,  as  they  do 
not  in  general  exceed  the  size  of  an  orange,  are  often  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  liver,  and  seldom  produce  any  symptoms  by  which  they 
may  be  recognised. 

The  usual  explanation  of  the  i)henomena  that  occur  is  to  suppose 
that  these  cysts  once  contained  fluid,  and  thot  this  fluid  has  become 
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absorbed ;  as  a  consequence,  the  vails  have  become  shrunken  and  the 
hydatid  ceased  to  live. 

So  gcueral  is  this  explanation,  that  few  English  writers  have  men- 
tioned any  otlier.  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  in  his  "Lectures  on  tho 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,"  suggests  that  in  some  cases 
death  may  ensue  from  overcrowdiag  of  the  hydatids.  "  Sometimes 
the  whole  colony  perishes  while  yet  hid  in  ita  dwelllng-cate,  all 
the  enclosed  hydatids  losing  their  vitality,  and  shrinking  up  as  their 
fluids  are  absorbed.  It  may  be  that  they  increase  in  number  and 
in  size  till  the  crowding  and  pressure  prove  fatal  to  them.  Their 
former  domicile  now  becomes  their  tomb,  and  effectually  precludes 
any  contamination  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  or  irritation  of  sur< 
rounding  textures,  by  their  remains.  This  may  be  deemed  a  sort  of 
natural  cure  of  such  a  malady"   (vol.  ii,  p.  &CI). 

In  most  of  the  cases  whicli  have  been  recorded,  mention  has  been 
constantly  made  of  a  shrunken  hydatid  cyst,  and  the  convolutions  of 
the  cndo-cyst  which  are  so  frequently  met  with  are  adduced  as 
proofs  of  the  contraction  having  token  place. 

Yet  there  are  several  objections  to  this  theory  of  absorption  and 
subsequent  contraction ;  for  if  the  anatomy  of  the  cyst  De  consi- 
dered, it  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  uo  vessels  to  take  part  iu 
Bucli  a  process,  for  the  inner  membrane  simply  lines  the  outer 
fibrous  sac,  and  has  no  vascalar  connection  with  it  whatever.  If 
absorption  had  occurred,  then  the  outer  sac  should  show  evidence  of 
shrinking  or  puckering  of  its  wall  or  of  the  adjacent  parts;  but  this 
is  not  the  case,  as  the  tumour  is  generally  very  tense  and  globular, 
and  there  is  no  sign  of  cicatrization  in  the  tissue  in  which  it  is 
imbedded. 

In  some  eases  the  endo-cyst  lias  been  found  no  less  than  four 
times  the  superfioiea  of  the  cavity  which  contained  it;  Dr.  Bright 
has  recorded  such  a  case,  in  which  a  cyst  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg 
was  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  liver;  now  if  these  con- 
volutions were  due  to  shrinking  of  the  wall,  there  should  have  been 
a  cicatrized  appearance  in  the  paita  around,  as  is  so  often  seen  in  the 
fibrinous  deposits  of  the  kidney,  but  this  was  not  the  case,  as  the 
liver  substance  around  was  not  puckeied,  and  the  sac  was  circular 
and  tense. 

Another  objection  is,  that  in  some  cases  where  a  tumooi  has  been 
present  for  many  years,  and  where  the  post-mortem  examination 
sliowed  a  cured  hydatid  cyst,  it  has  been  noticed  that  no  change  had 
taken  place  in'  the  hardness  or  size  of  the  tumour  during  life. 
In  each  case  the  outer  fibrous  sac,  which  is  called  by  some  the 
ecto-cyst,  is  not  formed  by  the  hydatid  itself,  but  ia  derived  from  the 
tissue  iu  which  the  hydatid  happens  to  be  situated.  This  sac  is 
formed  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  varies  much  in  thickness  and  con- 
flistence^  being  sometimes  cartilaguiona  or  ossified.    Lining  this  and 
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ju  clitse  coutact  witli  it  is  a  trans  pa  rcot,  latniimtcd  membrane; 
which  is  part  of  the  h^rdatid  itself;  this  is  kDown  as  the  endo-cyet, 
it  has  no  vascular  conuection  wliatevcr  with  the  fibrous  sac. 
Within  is  trenerally  a  saline  fluid,  containing  no  albumen  cr  merely 
a  trace,  and  of  low  specific  gravity;  water  and  chloride  of  sodium  are 
the  chief  constituents,  and  in  this  liquid  the  cchinococci  are  nou- 
rished.' This  is,  in  general,  what  is  met  with  in  hydatid  cysts;  hut 
when  spontaneous  cure  lias  taken  place,  the  endo-cyst  is  often 
seen  much  folded  upon  itself,  and  (he  contents  are  of  a  semi-solid 
consistence. 

The  fact  of  there  being  no  albumen  in  the  hydaUd  fluid  shows  that 
the  inner  membrane  must  have  a  secreting  power,  by  which  it  takes 
from  tbe  blood  such  elements  as  it  requires  for  its  nourishment ;  for 
if  it  irerc  a  mere  transudation  of  serum,  the  fluid  would  be  highly 
nlbumiuous.  The  presence  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  interesting  as  it 
is  always  found  where  active  or  living  changes  are  taking  place; 
thus  it  is  met  with  in  the  liquor  amnii,  and  in  the  lungs,  in  cases  of 
pneumonia.  As  there  is  no  direct  communication  between  the  blood 
and  the  endo-cyst,  the  pabulum  which  it  receives  most  flrst  pass 
through  the  outer  sac;  the  fibrous  sac  is  nourished  in  the  same  way 
as  other  fibrous  tissues,  although  in  consequence  of  not  containing 
many  vesseb,  the  process  of  growth  is  not  very  rapid.  No  tissues  in 
which  living  changes  occur  are  non-vascular,  but  the  activity  of  those 
changes  depends  upon  the  amount  of  blood  supply;  cartilage  b  nou- 
rished by  pabulum  which,  passing  from  the  blood,  permeates  the  tissue, 
and  tbe  same  is  true  of  fibrous  tissues ;  so  that  the  outer  sac  is  alirays 
permeated  by  pabulum,  so  long  as  any  living  changes  are  going  on ; 
when  they  cease  the  wall  becomes  subject  to  atheromatous  or  cal- 
careous deposits.  Thus  the  outer  portion  of  the  endo-cyst  is  being 
constantly  moistened  by  pabulum  winch  has  already  passed  through  the 
outer  sac,  and  the  hydatid  membrane  secretes  such  elements  as  it 
requires. 

The  life  of  the  hydatid,  therefore,  must  depend  on  the  thickness 
and  vascularity  of  the  outer  sac,  and  if  this  is  too  dense  or  has  under- 
gone much  degeneration  the  supply  of  pabulum  needful  for  the  growth 
of  the  hydatid  is  more  or  less  cut  off,  and  consequently  death  ensues. 
The  cysts  which  are  cured  spontaneously  seem  never  to  have  con- 
tained much  fluid,  and  the  following  seems  the  explanation  of  what 
occurs. 

In  the  early  development  of  the  hydatid,  the  outer  wall  is  in  some 
cases  thicker  and  more  unyielding  than  in  others ;  as  the  endo-cyst 
grows,  it  fails  to  dilate  tbe  outer  coat  to  any  great  extent,  aud  the 
consequence  of  this  relative  disproportion  of  growth  is,  that  the  endo- 
cyst  becomes  doubled  and  involuted  on  itself,  and  the  sac  is  not  filled 
with  fluid,  but  with  folds  ofthe  lining  membrane  and  secondary  cysts ; 
vital  changes  for  a  while  go  on,  and  the  hydatid  grows,  but  a  time 
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soon  comes  when  these  chnnges  cease,  as  the  pabulam  secreted  is 
insufScient  to  support  the  life  of  the  closely  packed  contents;  che- 
mical and  phyaical  changes  then  take  place;  the  liydatid  dies,  the 
lining  meuiDrane  suffers  fatty  degeneration ;  the  echinococci  become 
disintegrated,  and  cholesterine  and  lime  salts  are  deposited.  These 
cysts  then  do  not  contain  fluid  which  is  aftcrvards  absorbed,  but 
their  death  is  caused  by  relative  disproportion  of  growth  between 
the  sac  and  the  endo-cyst  at  the  very  commencement  of  their  deve- 
lopment, and  the  crowding  together  of  membrane  and  secondary 
cysts  without  sufficient  fluid  beiug  secreted  to  support  their  existence. 

This,  in  a  great^  measure,  must  depend  upon  accidental  circum- 
sfanees;  as  the  position  of  the  cyst,  where  it  may  be  unable  to 
expand  readily ;  the  slowness  of  growth  of  the  endo-cyst,  by  which 
the  outer  sac  has  time  to  become  thicker  and  more  resistant,  or  tlie 
presence  of  atheromatous  changes  in  the  fibrous  sac,  in  which  case 
the  nourishment  of  the  contents  must  be  more  or  less  interfered 
with. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fibrous,  outer  sac  be  thin  and  yielding, 
it  will  give  way  before  the  development  of  the  cndo-cyst, which,  instead 
of  being  folded  upon  itself,  will  merely  Une  it,  and  as  it  grow?,  the 
pahnlum,  which  as  before  mentioned,  is  constantly  moistening  the 
outer  side  of  the  hydatid  membrane,  will  pass  in  and  fluid  be  secreted 
to  fill  up  the  space  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  cyst.  'These 
are  the  cases  wnich  attain  sometimes  a  large  size  and  may  require 
operative  interference ;  they  may  be  diagnosed  during  life. 

The  cases  which  are  recorded  in  the  Table  show  the  difl'ercnt  stages 
which  have  been  here  described ;  but  two  have  occurred  lately  at 
King's  College  Hospital  in  support  of  these  views,  and  led  me  to  put 
forward  the  above  explanation. 

Case  1. — In  the  npper  part  of  the  liver,  and  nearly  imbedded  in 
its  substance,  was  a  very  tense,  globular,  cyst,  as  large  aa  an  apple ; 
it  contained  hardly  any  fluid,  but  was  closely  packed  with  secondary 
cysts.  Mid  with  foldings  of  the  endo-cyst  which,  when  spread  out, 
exceeded  in  area  the  outer  sac ;  the  latter  was  tough  and  thick,  but 
no  retrograde  changes  had  as  yet  occurred;  but  it  is  clear,  tliat  if 
the  outer  wall  could  expand,  it  might  become  much  larger  and 
require  tapping ;  if  however  it  failed  to  grow,  from  being  too  thick 
and  offering  too  much  resistance,  the  contents  would  die,  and  a 
spont«ueoas  core  would  be  effected. 

Dr.  Murchison  has  related  a  similar  instance,  and  others  will  be 
found  in  the  appended  Table. 

In  all  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  cysts  contain  hardly  any  fluid,  and 
are  indeed  already  nearly  solid,  so  no  theory  of  absorption  is  required 
to  explain  the  phenomena,  as  there  is  nouiing  to  he  absorbed ;  we 
have  already  mentioned  the  difficulties  which  are  met  with,  if  we 
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believe  tbat  the  c^sts  have  once  been  larger  and  then  contracted ; 
but  not  the  least  objection  would  be  that  it  fails  to  show,  why  at  any 
partieulnr  time,  some  shoald  stop  growing  and  absorption  begin,  and 
otliers  go  on  with  tlieir  development ;  hut  it  can  be  understood  if 
the  amount  of  nonriBbment  is  cot  off  or  insufficient  for  the  growth  of 
the  hjdntid. 

Case  2. — A  cjst  as  large  as  a  cocoa-nut  was  found  in  the  upper 
and  posterior  part  of  the  liver ;  ita  outer  surface  was  smooth  and 
tease;  the  tissue  showed  no  sign  of  puckering;  the  diaphragm  was 
more  arched  than  usual,  and  the  liver  a  little  lower  down;  the 
woman  had  never  complained  of  any  symptoms  during  life,  so  that 
it  was  not  found  till  after  death. 

The  contents  were  nearly  solid  and  putty-like ;  on  washing  away 
this  white  material  the  endocyst  could  be  seen  much  folded  on  itself, 
and  its  area  at  least  three  times  that  of  the  outer  snc.  Now,  if  this 
membrane  had  merely  lined  the  sac  at  one  time,  and  the  convolutions 
were  due  to  shrinking  and  contraction,  it  must  have  been  of  bo  large 
a  size  as  to  produce  symptoms  during  life,  or  at  least  to  have  left 
marks  of  its  cicatrization  which  could  be  recognised  after  death ; 
hut  this  was  not  the  case. 

The  outer  sac  was  very  dense  and  atheromatous,  and  calcareous 
deposits  were  found  in  the  wall. 

There  is  no  paradox  in  asserting  that  the  nourishment  of  the  cyst 
contents  is  derived  from  the  blood,  and  yet  no  absorption  takes 
place;  the  former  may  nnd  does  occur  without  the  latter.  I  have 
met  with  no  authentic  case  on  record,  verified  by  i>ost-mortcni 
examination,  in  which  contraction  of  a  cyst  has  occurred  after  it  has 
been  diagnosed  during  liTe,  and  drugs  given,  unless  the  cyst  has 
been  tapped,  or  the  contents  escaped  by  rupture. 

Several  observers  have  reported  instances  in  which  an  apparent 
decrease  in  size  bos  taken  plnce  after  giving  iodide  of  potassium,  but 
no  post-mortem  inspections  have  been  made ;  the  fact  that  this  drug 
has  never  been  foond  in  the  hydatid  fluid,  even  after  it  has  been  given 
for  weeks,  would  rather  point  to  its  ineHiciency.  A  diminution  in 
the  size  of  the  tumour,  or  in  the  girth  of  the  abdomen,  is  obviously 
of  very  doubtful  value,  as  other  causes  apart  from  fulness  of  the 
cyst  may  cause  it  to  be  at  different  times  of  more  or  less  prominence; 
finally,  the  silence  of  the  report«r3  with  regard  to  the  autopsies  of 
their  cases  would  show  that  the  diagnosis  was  not  verified. 

Dr.  Tanner  gives  a  ease  ('  Practice  of  Medicine,'  p.  550,  fifth 
edition)  in  which  iodide  of  potassium  was  prescribed  for  a  long  lime, 
in  consequence  of  a  cyst,  or  rather  a  hard  tumour,  being  diagnosed 
in  the  region  of  the  liver ;  no  hydatid  fremitus,  or  feeling  of  fluctu- 
ation, could  be  made  out  from  the  first ;  a  trocar  and  cannla  were 
introduced,  but  no  fluid  escaped;  a  hyatid  cyst  was  supposed  to 
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exist,  and  so  this  drug  was  given ;  two  years  after  the  lady  died  of 
gome  other  complaint,  and  the  diagnosiis  was  found  correct,  as  a  solid 
hyatid  cjst  was  found  in  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  globular  in 
shape ;  but  this  is  do  argument  in  favour  of  the  absorption  theory, 
as  the  facts,  that  no  fluid  waa  withdrawn  by  the  trocar  and  canula, 
and  no  fluctuation  could  be  made  out,  show  that  the  cyst  was  at  that 
time  soUd,  and  probably  the  iodide  of  potassium  had  no  effect 
whatever. 

Dr.  Budd  imagined  that  an  hydatid  tumour  might  be  cured  "  by 
the  secretion  of  a  thick  matter,  like  putty  or  plaster,  within  the  sac, 
either  causing  the  destruction,  or  consequent  on  the  destruction,  of 
the  acephalocyst." 

Some  have  thought  that  an  excess  of  common  salt  in  the  fluid 
kills  the  hyatid.  With  respect  to  the  first  theory  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  putty-like  matter  is  consequent  on  the  death  of  the  hyatid 
and  is  not  secreted.  The  latter  theory  evidently  fails  to  explain  the 
phenomena. 

Cruveilhier  mentions  some  interesting  points  with  regard  to  the 
cure  of  these  cysts,  and  believes  that  there  is  an  antagonism  between 
the  two  cysts;  and  he  gives  cases  which  show  the  influence  of  re- 
sistance to  growth  in  causing  spontaneous  cure;  although  it  is  but 
fair  to  mention  his  views,  it  was  not  till  the  greater  part  of  this  paper 
was  written  that  I  met  with  them. 

The  cause  of  death  or  of  spontaneous  cure  is  not,  however^  merely 
the  resistance  of  the  outer  sac;  it  is  the  cutting  off  of  the  nourish- 
ment whereby  the  hydatid  lives;  a  thick  sac  aids  in  doing  this,  but 
chiefly  by  causing  involutions  of  the  endocyst  and  too  close  packing 
of  the  contents.  Atheroma,  or  disease  of  the  outer  sac,  is  another 
importAnt  cause. 

In  the  cases  which  I  have  collected  by  far  the  greater  number 
have  occurred  in  the  liver,  and  have  been  imbedded  in  its  substance, 
or  on  its  under  surface,  or  in  some  position  wliere  resistance  has 
been  met  with ;  and  when  they  have  been  found  in  the  omentum  it 
1)03  been  because  they  are  compressed  by  many  others  around 
them. 

To  sum  up,  the  conditions  favourable  for  spontaneous  cure  are  : 

1.  A  thick,  unyielding  outer  fibrous  sac. 

2.  Belative  disproportion  of  growth  between  the  endocyst  and 
the  sac  in  which  it  lies. 

3.  Calcareous  or  atheromatous  changes  in  the  fibrous  tissue 
which  forms  the  sac. 

4.  Situation  in  a  confined  part  so  as  to  prevent  rapid  growth. 
All  these  conditions   are  generally  satisfied,  and  Uiey  have  in 

common  this  fact,  that  the  amount  of  pabulam  which  can  enter  the 
cyst  is  more  or  less  interfered  with ;  and  that  as  vital  changes  mnst 
sooner  or  later  cease,  the  way  is  open  for  those  chemical  and  phy- 
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sical  changes  which  are  always  to  be  fonnd  after  the  death  of  an 
hydatid. 

No  cases  of  spontaneous  cure  haxe  been  found  in  the  long  or 
brain,  or  anywhere  where  enough  resistance  cannot  be  offered. 

Of  the  cases  which  I  have  collected,  the  following  is  a  list  of  the 
organs  in  which  the  cysts  have  been  situated : 

LiTsr  .  .  .  .33 

Oineutum      ,  .  .  .  .3 


Splee 

Between  bladder  end  rectani 
„         itomtKh  and  coIod 
In  Tertebral  one! 


If  the  above  views  are  correct,  it  follows  that  as  soon  as  an  hy- 
datid cyst  is  diagnosed  to  contain  fluid,  it  is  of  no  use  waiting  for 
absorption  to  occur,  as  spontaneous  cures  are  not  brought  about  by 
that  method ,  and  it  is  eqnally  useless  to  give  large  quantities  of 
iodide  of  potassium  which  seems  to  be  inert  and  have  no  effect  on 
the  cyst. 

The  common  belief  of  most  physicians  is,  that  drugs  are  of  little 
or  of  no  value,  and  so  when  a  solid  cyst  is  recognised  as  probably 
an  hydatid,  it  had  better  be  left  alone,  as  it  already  is  cured,  and 
will  produce  no  evil  effects. 

The  accompanying  Table  contains  a  short  account  nearly  in  the 
words  of  the  authors  of  the  cures  which  have  been  recorded,  and 
of  cysts  progressing  towards  spontaneous  cure. 


l».. 


Taile  of  Sponianeout  Curet  of  fffdaiid  Cytlt. 


'  A  namber  of  bjdatid  tomonn  were 
foand  in  the  omentam ;  ■ome  contained 
e  ^ngU  acepbelocyst  filled  with  ■  clear 
flnid;  tome  were  quite  solid  from  ton- 
'tuning  a  great  iiamber  of  hjdatld*, 
'  which  were  cloaely  packed  in  Uieir  in- 
vetting  c;it,  like  a  nnmber  of  dried 
raisins.  All  Ibe  large  investing  cysts 
'  were  globatar. 

!  Three  cases  of  hydatid  cysts  in  Uie 
,liTer;  all  were  solid,  end  contained  n 
putty.lilie  materiaL  No  mention  is 
made  in  wbicb  part  of  the  liver  they 
i  were  fonnd. 

j  An  hydatid  cyst  was  found  in  the  left 
'  lobe  of  the  liver ;  the  wall  wai  ctlcareons 
I  nt  several  points;  the  contents  resem- 
I  bled  yellow  tubercle  or  concrete  pas. 
I  No  pus  wM  found,  however,  bat  tut  and 
'  cbolestetine  and  much  granular  matter. 


'Traits  desEnto- 
zoaires,'  p.  871, 
I^rls,  1360 
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'  Anktomie  Path.        Craveilhter  Aalijdatidcyst  wosfonndia  the  .__ 

G^enile,'t.iii,  tebral  cnaal,  and  coinpreiwd  t^   the 

p.  GE>3  ben;  wbU<  in  which  it  lay.   It  contained 

pntty-like  matter. 
ruTcilhier  A  cyst  vu  fonnd  aa  lai^  oa  a  ni 

the  convex  inrface  of  the  livet]  il 
glabulor ;  the  waUe  vere  Sbrona,  and 
the  content!  ware  like  mattic ;  n  gelati- 
□irom  membrane  was  rolled  upon  :tcelf. 
Ibid.  CniTetlhier  A  cyat  with  an  oateo-fibroai  oater  rac 

was  foood  in  the  conTex  mriace  of  the 
liver;  its  contcnta  were  pnltaceona. 
Ibid.,  p.  664  Crnveilhier  Five  litlU  cytta  were  fonnd  in  the 

liver  of  a  euldier,  nt.  34.  Two  were 
BDperflcInli  the  rest  deep  m  the  anb- 
atancei  nil  were  eplieroidal.  Four  had 
SbrouB  wells ;  one  had  an  osseooi  oater 
sac.  The  contained  matter  resembled 
plnater;  in  the  midst  were  hydatid 
membranes. 
:nveilliicr  A  cyst   was  met  with  between  the 

bladder  end  rectum.    The  content*  were 
of  the  consistence  of  paste.     It  wu  yel- 
lowish, and  had  a  feint  odour. 
'Cliniquo  Medi-  Andral  In  the  middle  of  the  right  lobe  of  the 

Cale,'    ton),    ii,  liver  was  an  hydatid  cyst  with  caHila- 

p.412(de[iime.  ginoiu  wbIIb;  inside  was  white  creamy 

Idit.)  pas,  and  in  the  middle bydalida.aomeo' 

which    were   atill   entire;    the  greatei 
part  was  formed  of  the  eUbrit  of  mem 
branea  rolled  on  each  other, 
'  Trnmactiona  of       Dr.  Peacock  In  the  left  lobe  of  liver  waa  a  "  coo 

I^tbological  tracted   hydatid   cyst"    aa    large   as  i 

Society,'  vol.  ii,  bantam  fowl'a  egg ;  the  wall  was  very 

p.  21?  dense,  having  a  thick  and  hard  deposit 

of  cretaceona  matter  on  ita  inner  side ; 
miied  ffith  the  collapsed  hydatid  were 
many   hoohletd  v:th  macb   eretaceona 
matter  and  clioleaterine. 
BriElO'.ve  The  left  lolte  of  liver  contained  a 

hydatid  cyst  as  larre  as  an  orange  j  i.. 
parietcj  were  very  firm,  and  lin«l  with 
earthy  depoait.  The  flaid  within  was 
small  in  qnantity,  thick,  and  yellowiah ; 
tliere  were  several  crystala  of  choice- 
terine,  and  some  were  thickly  studded 
on  tbdr  surface  with  crystals  of  h^ma- 

r.  Jonca  On  the  under  aurfaca  of  the  liver 

a  lough  cyat  as  large  aa  a  walnut,  filled 
by  a  putty-like  maa;  it  contained  car- 
bonate and  phoaphate  of  lime,  oil,  cholca- 
tcrine  hydatid  membrane,  bookieta,  and 
echinococci.  There  were  alao  five  or  di 
other  to monrs,  from  a  pea  to  a  walnnt  In 
size,  and  "  in  thew  the  hydatid*  v 
cunvolnted  or  ibldeil  np." 
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pathological 

Societj,'»ol.»il 
■p.ZU 


Dr.  J.  S.  Brta- 


He<].  Tlmec  and 
Gazetlo,'  to). 
i^Eii,  p.  113 


Two  (mall  cyita  were  found  in  the 
liver,  and  also  a.  lliird  larger  one ;  one 
liud  acartiUginouawall  and  lliick  ochre- 
coloured  contenta;  the  other,  on  the 
nnder  anrfaco  of  tliB  liver,  contained  a 
Diembiane  folded  upon  itself  and  some 
cheeij  mateiial.  Kameronl  hooklets 
and  cholaaterine  were  found;  the  larger 
one  had  mach  Said  within. 

At  the  poeCerior  and  right  anfiie  of 
right  lobe  of  the  liver  vu  ■  cyat  ai  large 
as  a  dticli'*  egg,  and  nearly  globular. 
The  «bI1b  were  of  >  denae  and  fibroaa 
material,  and  ita  cavity  iras  filled  by  col. 
lapted  and  laminated  hydatida.  There 
wA»  a  alight  degree  of  niointare,  bnt  no 
mcDBDrable  quantity  of  fluid.  There 
was  a  second  cyet  in  the  loboa  apigelti, 
■9  large  aa  a  cocoa-nut;  the  wall  was 
dcnu  and  flbrona;  the  esc  contained  n 
number  of  hydatidi,  aouie  plump  and 
some  colhipaccL 

An  hydatid  cyat  aa  Urge  as  a  nnlnnt 
WHB  found  in  the  left  lube  of  the  liver; 
it  contained  a  collapsed  liydatid. 

The  omentum  was  full  of  hydatid 
cjiti.  The  acconipanjing  woodcnt  showB 
one  of  globular  ahape,  bnt  filled  with  a 
membmue  which  nsa  folded  many  tlmea 
npon  itself.  Tbe  walla  of  aome  of  the 
cysta  were  very  thicli,  and  their  cavitiei 
contained  a  aemi-concrete  material,  made 
up  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  cbolesterine 
and  oil. 

An  hydatid  cyst  as  large  aa  a  child'a 
head  was  fonnd  In  the  poeterior  part  of 
the  right  lobe  of  the  liver.  The  cyat 
contained  no  fluid,  bat  was  tightly 
packed  with  secondary  cysta;  some  were 
collapsed.  Tbere  was  no  Opaque  or 
putty-like  material.  The  outer  cyst 
preeeuted  at  several  places  an  athero- 
matoua  calcified  appcamncc. 

A  mats  about  the  size  of  an  orange 
woa  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
spleen.  The  outer  cyst  was  fibro-cal- 
coreous;  within  the  hydatid  membrane 
was  many-times  folded  upon  itself,  and 
within  was  a  white  pasty  substance  made 
up  ofl^t,  with  carbonate  and  phosphate 

Imbedded  inthesabstanceoftheright 

lobe  of  the  liver  was  an  hydatid  cyit  aa 
large  M  an  orange ;  the  outer  wall  wa» 
dense,  white,  and  katbery,  and,  iu  one 
part,  cartilaginous;  the  interior  was 
____^_^^^_^  lined  by  a  yellowiah  poltaoeous  enb- 
ined  mnny  small  cysts,  some  of  which  were  eolUpaed. 
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Imliedded  in  the  upper  tarfnce  of  th« 
Icfl  lobs  of  Clic  liver  whs  a  cyst  ai  large 
as  an  orange,  witli  opaque,  tough  walls; 
the  hydatid  membrane  wat  doubled  up, 
and  fatdod  upon  itaelf  in  a  p'ent  number 
ofcoQvolationa.  ItacoDtentaconsiatedof 
the  usual  puttj -like  substance,  with  the 
debritot  smBller  cysti  and  echmococci. 

the  liver ;  one,  afl  large  as  a  hen'a  egg, 
and  bobind  the  rest  had  the  endocyiit  at 
least  foar  times  as  large  aa  the  whole 
snperSciea  of  the  cavity. 

Tbere  wcro  a  great  many  cysts  in  the 
omentum  pressing  upon  eocb  other. 
Some  had  very  thick  walls,  and  these 
were  completely  Blled  with  hydatids,  in 
size  rmm  a  that  to  a  small  marble ;  some 
were  transparent,  and  contained  fewer 
secondary  cyst*. 

A  cjst  wag  found  in  the  liver  ai  large 
as  an  orange,  with  completely  oaiilied 
walls ;  others  were  imbedded  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  organ,  which  were  not 
larger  than  a  pea,  but  were  also  oaifled. 
All  were  filled  with  the  remaanta  of 
hydatids,  and  in  some  the  convoluted 
lamiaiB  were  capable  of  being  separated 
and  unrolled. 

A  cyst  as  large  as  an  orange  was 
found  between  the  bladder  and  rectum. 
In  parts  the  outer  cyst  was  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  internally  many  bony 
pntcbes  had  been  depotited.  It  con- 
tained numerous  cyats  about  the  size  of 
marbles,  and  remnants  of  collapsed  ones. 

In  a  case  nnder  Dr.  Barlow's  care  the 
liver  contained  an  hydatid  cyst,  with 
dense  walb  and  pnltaceous  contents. 

A  cyst  was  fovmd,  ai  large  ai  a  fcatal 
head,  between  the  atomacb  and  colon, 
and  connected  with  the  liver  by  n  flbrons 
band.  Its  wall  was  partiaUy  oaaified; 
""e   contents   were  degenerating.     No 

hinococci  ware  found. 

An  old  lad;  had  bad  For   sixty-BTe 

ars  a  tumour  in  the  epigastrium.  Two 
cyats  were  found  after  death  on  the 
under  sarfsce  of  the  liver;  one  as  large 
1  orange,  tlia  other  the  size  of  ft 
egg.  Both  bad  nearly  osseous 
walls,  and  contained  a  thick  gelatinous 

sterinl  with  hydatids. 

A  large  globular  cyat  was  found  on 

the  nnder  snifsce   of  the  liver — solid, 

with  puttj-like  contenta.     Oil,  cholea- 

teriue,   and   hydatid  membranes  were 

under  the  microaeope. 
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tentJ,  wu  foDDd  in  tha  mUtanoe  of  a 
liTCr.  Tliere  were  no  ■ymptouii  of  it 
during  life;  there  wu  no  pnclcering  of 
tbe  part*  arouod. 

iM) 

Id  the  a  worn- 

Two  catei  of  hydatid  cj«U  in  tbe 

1 

pftDjiidg  paper 

liver,  one  wai  qnit«  aolid  and  gbbnlar; 
the  other  had  liardly  any  fluid,  bat  retro- 
grade changee  had  not  jet  taken  place. 
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EEPORT  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

By  BODEBT   HUHTEB  SzHPLE,  M.D., 
Member  DlllieBoj^  Culkis  sf  PUi  uciuii,  FtaTutunto  llie  BlooiciliurT  Di>;cn»rv,  Li>i:i1<>d. 

On  the  "Ute  o/Arienio  in  tie  Treatment  of  Fulmonary  Phthiwii. 
Bj  Dr.  MouiAiiD-MABTitr. — Dr.  Moutard-Martin  records  the  resulta 
ot  bia  own  experieoce  in  the  nrsenical  treatment  of  plitbleie,  and  he 
states  that  before  the  year  1861  he  vaa  in  the  habit  of  BdminiBteriDg 
the  arsenlouB  acid  in  tae  doee  of  6  milligram inea  to  2  centigrammes 
(a  centigramme  and  a  milligramme  are  respectively  the  t^d^'>  '"d 
the  Ti^t^  °f  A  gramme,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  15  grains  of 
English  measure)  to  all  the  phthisical  cases  under  his  care  in  the 
H6pital  Beaujon  in  ever;  stage  of  the  disease.  At  that  period  be 
found  that  in  a  great  number  of  cases  there  was  a  return  of  the 
appetite  and  of  the  general  health  and  strength,  but  that  the  state 
ef  the  lungs  was  not  comTnensuratelj  improved.  Since  1861  he  has 
continued  this  treatment,  both  in  hospital  and  in  private  practice, 
and  he  now  announces  that  he  has  in  certain  cases  effected  a  com- 
plete cure  of  the  disease.  The  arsenical  treatment  has  not,  he 
thinks,  engaged  sufficient  attention  among  physicians  in  consei^uence 
of  the  general  incredulity  as  to  the  possibility  of  curing  phthisis  at 
all ;  but  now  that  the  curability  of  the  affection  is  proved,  the  partial 
success  of  srsenic  ought  to  encourage  the  profession  to  a  more  ex- 
tensive employment  of  that  drug.  Dr.  Moutard-Martin  divides  the 
patients  treated  in  the  hospital  into  two  groups,  namely,  those  who 
are  without  fever  or  diarrhoea  and  who  retain  their  appetite,  and 
those  who  have  fever,  either  continuous  or  intermittent,  and  who 
suffer  from  abundant  sweating,  loss  of  appetite,  diarrhcea,  and 
yomitiug.  Among  the  patients  included  in  the  first  class  some  have 
distioct  cavities  in  the  lungs,  while  others  present  only  crude  tu- 
bercles or  tubercles  in  a  state  of  softeniag.  In  any  of  these  cases, 
under  the  use  of  arsenic,  the  appetite  increases,  the  strength  is 
restored,  the  complexion  becomes  orighter,  and  the  weight  increases  ; 
but  the  patients  then  oflen  request  to  be  discharged  from  the  hos- 
pital, and  they  soon  return  with  an  aggravation  of  their  symptoms. 
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Dr.  Moutard-Martin  attributes  tin's  relapse  to  the  discontinuance  of 
the  treatment,  the  contiauit;  of  which  can  alone  secure  Huccees,  and 
to  the  ins&lubriouB  conditions  in  which  they  ordinarilj  live.  He 
relates  a  case  in  which  not  only  the  gpneral  symptoms  were  relieved, 
l}ut  the  local  phenomena  were  modified  in  a  favorable  manner.  Ho 
does  not,  however,  believe  that  the  tubercles  disappear  under  the 
treatment,  but  he  thinks  that  the  surroundiug  pneumonia  is  di- 
minished, and  that  if  the  arsenical  treatment  were  continued  long 
enough  even  &  cavern  might  be  modified  so  as  to  be  reduced  to  an 
inert  cavity  surrounded  by  healthy  pulmona^  tissue.  The  patient* 
admitted  into  the  hospital  under  more  unfavorable  conditions,  as 
with  fever,  sweating,  and  diarrhcea,  were  also  relieved  by  the  arse- 
nical treatment,  but  the  beneficial  results  are  not  so  rapid  or  so 
constant.  Dr.  Moutard-Martin  relates  some  other  cases  ot  striking 
benefit  obtained  from  the  arsenical  treatment,  and  he  believes  that 
they  are  sufljcient  to  give  encouragement,  and  to  prove  that  pul- 
monary phthisis  may  he  cured,  even  at  an  advsjiced  period,  and  tliat, 
although  it  is  not  cured,  it  may  be  frequently  xeiwTei.—Bullelm 
Genial  de  Thirapeulique,  Nov.  15,  1868. 

On  the  Therapeutical  Ute  of  Digitalu.  Bj  Dr.  S.  Kersch,  of 
Prague. — Dr.  STersch  has  employed  digitalis  in  twelve  cases  of 
pneumonia,  five  of  pleurisy,  and  fifteen  of  typhus.  In  the  two 
former,  as  long  as  the  exudation  continued,  he  found  that  there  was 
no  efi'ect  upon  the  pulse,  but  alwaya  on  the  discontinuance  of  the 
exudation  the  result  was  remarkably  beneficial.    In  typbua  the 

Bilso  became  only  irre||ular,  but  never  diminished  in  frequency, 
r.  Kersch  found  digitalis  especially  useful  in  those  cases  of  cardiac 
disease  in  which  the  chief  feature  was  an  organic  change  iu  the 
valves  or  openings,  and  in  which  tlie  pulse  was  accelerated,  generally 
amaU,  and  always  irregular,  so  that  a  few  powerful  and  slower  pulsa- 
tions alternated  with  some  weaker,  amatler,  and  more  rapid  ones. 
After  a  continued  uee  of  the  digitalis  the  pulso  became  in  such  cases 
not  only  slower,  but  also  completely  regular,  atrong,  and  uniform. 
An  important  condition  for  the  emplovment  of  digitalis,  according 
to  Dr.  Kersch,  is  that  the  blood  should  be  iu  a  normal,  that  is  to 
say,  uuinflammatory  state,  and  that  the  patient  should  not  be 
cachectic,  teuktemic,  or  anemic,  for  in  such  cases  Dr.  Kersch  has 
never  observed  any  success  to  follow  the  use  of  the  drug,  unless  the 
poixonous  efiects  produced  by  increased  doses  can  be  considered 
desirable  results.  As  to  the  cases  in  which  digitalis  was  employed 
unsuccessfully,  Dr.  Eersch  believes  that  the  infiuence  of  the  drug 
on  the  permanently  altered  nerves  is  rendered  nugatory,  becauso 
by  their  continually  deficient  or  abnormal  nutrition  as  a  result  of 
the  preceding  long- continued  ansemia,  or  of  the  abnormal  consti- 
tution of  the  blood,  as,  for  instance,  in  ita  structure  or  its  propor- 
tional amount  of  fibrine,  au  irreparable  alteration  is  developed. — 
Sehmidt't  Jakrbdcher  der  Qemmmten  Medicin,  March  20,  1S68. 

On  the  Fehrifiige  Properties  of  Qulnia,  and  its  EJicaci/  irt  Fulmo- 
luirff  Consumption.     By  Dr.  C.  Lieberubisteh.— Dr.  Liebermeister 
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has  formerly  contributed  Bome  observatioDB  oa  the  febrifuge  pro- 
perties of  quiaia  ia  abdominal  typhus,  and  in  hia  preaent  paper  he 
shows  that  the  nlkalo'id  acts  in  a  similar  manner  in  eome  other 
febrile  diseases,  such  as  the  purulent  fever  of  varioU,  erysipelas 
faciei,  acute  articular  rheumatiam  with  or  without  heart  disease, 
pneumonia  and  pleurisy ;  but  Iiia  communication  ia  especially  inte- 
resting iu  reference  to  the  febrifuge  action  of  quinia  in  pulmonary 
phthisis.  This  action  is  the  more  conspicuous  in  the  fever  which 
accompanies  pulmonary  tubercle,  the  higher  the  degree  of  the  fever 
is  and  the  more  it  approximates  to  the  continued  character.  Dr. 
Liebermeister  therefore  maintaios  that  the  general  opinion  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  qutnia  in  phthisis  being  especially  remarkable  in  cases 
having  an  intermittent  type  is  erroneous.  He  recommends  accord- 
ingly that  the  use  of  the  quinia  should  be  continued  in  large  dosea 
for  a  considerable  time,  in  order  that  the  local  symptoms  may  be  im- 
proved by  the  relief  of  the  accompanying  fever.  He  relates  a  case 
of  phthisis  in  which  caverns  hod  already  developed  themselves  in  the 
lungs,  but  in  which,  under  the  use  of  quinia  (combined  with  digi- 
talis), the  patient  recovered  Lis  weight,  and  was  able  to  resume  his 
work,  although  he  had  a  subsequent  relapse.  Dr.  Liebermeister, 
while  admitting  that  the  use  of  quinine  (with  digitalis)  is  not  suc- 
cessful in  all  cases  of  phthisis,  thinks  that  it  ought  to  be  tried  even 
in  advanced  cases  of  that  disease.  But  the  most  useful  field  for 
treatment  in  pulmonary  consumption  is  at  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  and  in  this  stage  the  combination  of  quinia  with  digitalis  is 
especially  serviceable. — Schmidt't  JhhriOeher  der  Getammten  Medioin, 
Feb.  20, 1868. 

Ort  the  Use  of  Tinclare  of  Gi-cen  UelUhore  {Veralrum  Viridi)  in 
Inflammation  of  the  Lxtnys.  By.  Dr.  Dbasche  and  Dr.  Kiiuakk. — 
Dr.  Drasche  consiilers  that  tbe  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  by  veratruni  viride  offers  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples 
of  the  cure  of  an  acute  inflammation.  The  operation  of  the  drug  is 
most  clearly  and  most  early  manifested  in  its  efiect  on  the  fever,  and 
after  the  first  doses,  or  alter  a  few  hours,  a  partial  or  general  dimi- 
nution of  the  febrile  symptoms  is  manifested.  This  effect  is  exhibited 
in  all  the  stages  of  pneumonia,  but  it  is  far  less  certainly  or  constantly 
pt«sent  in  pleurisy,  tuberculosis,  and  typhus.  The  pulse  is  dimi- 
nished in  rapidity  and  strength,  and  in  one  case  recorded  it  was  reduced 
twenty  beats  within  two  hours  after  two  doses  of  the  tincture. 
Together  with  the  pulse  the  temperature  also  falls  almost  regularly 
from  one  to  four  degrees,  and  this  fall  remains  even  after  the  reratrum 
is  discontinued,  and  when  the  pulse  rises.  The  efiect  of  tbe  drug 
upon  the  breath  ia  less  constantly  observed,  but  for  the  most  part 
there  is  relief  of  suffering.  Among  the  inconveniences  of  the  use  of 
the  veratrum  in  pucumoDia  the  most  common  is  vomiting,  and  some- 
times there  is  diarrhcea,  and  occasionally  hiccough.  Dr.  Drasche 
thinks  that  the  veratrum  not  only  controls  the  fever  but  also  the 
local  disease  of  the  lunge.  When  it  is  administered  in  the  course 
of  pneumonia  with  yellow  sputum  and  violent  fever,  the  peculiar 
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expectoration  disappeara  in  &  short  time  together  with  the  cesBation 
of  the  febrile  symptoms,  and  auscultation  and  percussion  prove  that 
the  local  disease  is  arrested.  But  if  the  medicine  is  discontinued,  as, 
for  instance,  on  accovmt  of  vomiting,  the  fever  and  the  expectoration 
return,  and  the  hepstisation  advances.  Dr.  Kiemann,  who  observed  a 
^reat  number  of  cases  of  pneumonia,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Drasche, 
in  hospital  practice,  and  has  described  forty  of  them  with  accuracy, 
agrees  with  the  latter  physician  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  veratrum. 
Of  the  forty  cases  treated,  thirty-five  recovered  and  five  died.  A 
table  ia  given  of  the  period  when  resolution  of  the  pneumonia  was 
established  in  the  successful  cases,  the  commencement  of  the  disease 
being  reckoned  from  the  occurrence  of  shivering,  and  the  end  from 
the  time  when  the  vesicular  breathing  returned  in  the  formerly 
hepatized  lungs.  The  period,  as  shown  in  the  table,  varied  from  the 
eighth  to  the  twenty-aiith  day.  The  fatal  cases  were  considered 
very  serious  on  their  admission,  and  were  complicated  with  other 
diseases  besides  pneumonia.  Vomitine  was  present  in  more  than 
half  of  the  cases  treated  by  veratrum,  but  it  ceased  generally  some 
hours  after  the  discontinuance  of  the  drug.  Hiccough  seldom 
occurred,  and  when  it  did  it  was  relieved  by  ice  or  soda-water, 
Diarrhcea  supervened  in  one  third  of  the  cases,  but  gostro- enteritis 
was  never  observed  in  the  post-mortem  examination,  and  collapse 
never  occurred.  Dr.  Eiemann  observed  diminution  of  the  pulse 
under  the  use  of  veratrum  not  only  in  pneumonia,  but  also  in 
diseases  of  the  cardiac  valves,  endocarditis,  pleurisy,  and  bronchitis. 
In  a  iatal  case  of  scarlatina  20  minims  of  the  tincture  of  veratrum 
viride  reduced  the  pulse  in  two  hours  from  168  to  lOi  beats,  while 
the  temperature  rose  from  41°  to  42°.  In  two  cases  of  typhus  and 
in  different  cases  of  tuberculosis  no  efi'ect  was  observed  on  the  fever. 
~  Schtnidt't  Jahrbiicher  der  Oe»ammten  Medicm,  November  25, 1868. 

Furlher  Oh$ervations  on  the  Treatment  of  Aneurytm  hy  Iodide  of 
Potattium,  uith  additional  catet.  By  G-.  W.  Balfoub,  M.D., 
Physician  to  the  Boyol  Infirmary,  Edinburgh. — Dr.  Balfour  has 
previously  published  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of 
aneurysm  by  the  iodide  of  potassium,  and  he  has  shown  by  the  result 
of  experience  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  drug.  He  stated  in  his 
former  communication  that  in  his  opinion  this  treatment  held  out  a 
better  prospect  of  relief,  if  not  of  cure,  than  any  other  method  hitherto 
devised,  although  be  also  pointed  out  the  fallacies  which  may  em- 
barrass the  judgment  in  determining  the  value  of  any  remedial 
measure  in  such  a  disease  as  thoracic  aneurism.  In  the  cases  related 
in  the  present  paper  Dr.  Balfour  thinks  that  there  are  sufBcient 
iiicta  to  convince  even  the  most  sceptical  inquirer  that  areal  improve- 
ment  does  often  take  place,  the  permanence  of  which,  however,  will 
depend  on  many  circumstances  over  which  neither  physician  nor 
phvsic  has  any  control.  The  value  of  the  treatment  is  shown,  not 
only  by  the  relief  of  the  symptoms,  hut  by  the  positive  improvement 
which  has  been  obtained  iu  every  case  where  the  plan  has  been 
adopted  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  while  there  are  many  facts 
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tending  to  prove,  According  to  Dr.  Balfour's  experience,  that  the 
iodide  is  not  only  curative  in  aneuryBins  already  developed,  but  that 
it  also  acta  remedially  and  prophylactically  in  the  aneurysmal  dia- 
theais.  We  may  mention  tnat  I)r.  Balfour  gives  the  iodide  in  lar^ 
dosea,  varying  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm,  at  frequent  intervals, 
and  continued  for  a  long  period,  extending  sometimee  over  several 
months.  The  present  paper  oontaina  the  record  (rf  eleven  cases, 
some  of  which  are  continued  from  his  farmer  pi4)er,  with  a  yiev  of 
proving  the  permanence  of  the  relief  obtained ;  some  ure  well-marked 
instances  of  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  patients ;  in  a  few 
the  existence  or  actual  aneurysm  was  not  clearly  ascertained ;  and 
one  case  (which,  however,  is  a  very  interesting  one)  was  fatal.  As  to 
one  of  the  cases  formerly  reported  the  patient  is  now  keeping  a  ^op, 
the  iodide  of  potassium  being  still  taken.  In  another,  the  patient 
has  been  heard  of  from  Australia,  as  being  about  to  go  to  the 
gold  diggings ;  in  a  third,  the  patient,  who  was  formerly  a 
mason,  la  now  employed  on  the  Caledonian  railway.  In  the  ia> 
stances  where  a  moilicBl  report  can  be  obtained  as  to  ^  concUtion 
of  the  patients,  it  would  appear  that  the  aneurvamal  tumour  has 
been  diminished  in  size,  and  that  the  artery  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected has  resumed  its  natural  functions,  although  it  has  remained 
dilated.  With  respect  to  the  majority  of  the  other  cases,  which  are 
very  carefully  related,  the  treatment  appears  to  have  been  decidedly 
beneficial,  and  the  relief  of  the  symptoms  very  remarkable.  The 
iodide  of  potassium  was  not  relied  upon  alone  in  any  case,  but  anti- 
spasmodic and  sedative  and  other  medicineB  were  given  as  adjuvants 
when  required,  rest  was  strictly  enjoined,  and  the  diet  was  carefully 
regulated.  The  fatal  case,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made, 
al^rds  considerable  evidence  of  the  efScacy  of  the  treatment,  the 
death  having  arisen  from  peculiar  drcumatances.  The  patient  had 
been  labouring  under  symptoms  of  aneurysm  for  about  six  years,  but 
the  symptoms  were  rebeved,  and  the  disease  kept  in  abeyance,  by 
the  irregular  use  of  the  iodide  of  potassium.  The  aneurysm  was  one 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  after  the  patient  had  been  several  times 
in  and  out  of  the  infirmary  he  at  last  came  in  suffering  from  csdema 
ot  the  lower  extremities,  with  some  ascites  and  oppression  of  the 
breathing,  and  he  died  suddenly,  suffocated  br  hiemorrbage.  On 
i)i%  poit^mortem  examination  it  was  discovered  tnat  the  whole  of  the 
ascending  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  had  its  inner  coat  athero- 
matous and  calcareous,  and  that  a  la^  aneurysm  projected  from  it 
towards  the  left  side.  What  is  most  interesting  in  this  aneurysm  is 
that  its  anterior  part  contained  firmly  adherent  bwn-coloured  clots, 
and  its  posterior  part  contained  a  lai^  sofWr,  and  more  deeply 
coloured  clot.  But  on  the  same  level  as  this  aneurysm  sprang  anothw 
irota  the  right  side  of  the  aort^  with  an  orifice  about  the  sise  of  a 
shilling,  the  whole  tumour  being  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  This 
second  aneurysm  pressed  upon  the  right  auricle,  and  was  thus  the 
cause  of  the  dropsy,  and  it  ultimately  caused  death  by  bursting 
into  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung.  The  large  aneurysm  was  in 
process  of  cure  by  the  conaoUdation  cJ  the  clot,  but  the  cure  of  the 
88— XLiv.  33 
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■mall  one  wu   prevented  by   the  movement  oontinuAllv  exerted 

Kthe  hjpertrophied  right  auricle. — Edinhwgh  Medieal  Journal, 
]y,  1869. 

On  the  Applieation  of  tie  Hypodermic  Method  to  ike  Treatment  of 
Syphili*  by  Mercurial  Freparationw.  By  Dr.  F.  Bbichxieau.— 
The  first  attempta  made  to  treat  Byphillfl  by  Bubcutaneoua  iojectioiia 
neie  made  by  Scarenzio,  of  Favia,  «ho  employed  calomel  Buspended 
in  water,  glycerine,  or  some  aolution  of  gum.  The  memoir  publiehed 
by  Scarenzio  on  this  subject  describes  eight  cases  of  syphilis  success- 
fully treated,  with  one  exception ;  but  in  all  the  cases  the  patients 
had  abscesses  in  the  spot  where  the  injection  was  made.  Dr.  Am- 
brosoli,  of  Milan,  following  the  treatment  proposed  by  Scarenzio, 
obtained  fourteen  cures  out  of  sixteen  patients.  Berkley  Hill,  in 
England,  employed  iniections  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  twelve  persons 
attacked  wit^  constitutional  syphilis,  and  in  four  of  tbem  a  very 
small  amount  of  the  drug  product  mercurialism.  The  quantity  of 
the  salt  employed  each  time  was  about  a  milUgramme  (yn'oiFth  of  a 
gramme,  about  fifteen  grains),  and  where  this  quantity  was  exceeded 
the  patients  suffered  from  colic  and  diarrhma,  and  the  place  of  the 
injection  remained  painful  for  some  time.  Dr.  Casati  knew  of  a  case 
where  eight  centigrammes  of  calomel  injected  under  the  akin  of  the 
arm  produced  a  pnlegmonous  abscess,  and  a  gangrenoua  stomatitis 
was  superadded,  which  for  some  days  put  the  patient  in  danger  of  his 
life.     Id  dermany,  George  Lewin,  of  Berlin,  made  a  number  of 


corrosive  sublimate  in  distilled  water.  Lewin's  eiperiencewas  strongl^y 
in  favour  of  the  hypodermic  use  of  mercury  in  syphilis,  and  he  consi- 
dered the  plan  to  be  rapid  in  its  results,  as  well  as  safe  and  effectual. 
In  France  this  treatment  has  been  but  little  employed,  and  the  only 
physician  who  is  known  to  have  tried  it  is  M.  Aim^  Martin,  who 
published  two  cases,  which,  however,  are  very  conclusive.  He 
recommends  a  solution  of  four  centigrammes  of  red  iodide  of 
mercury  in  a  grunme  (about  fifteen  grains)  of  distilled  water. 
In  order  to  render  the  red  iodide  solute,  it  is  mixed  with  iodide 
of  potassium.  This  preparation  is  not  irritating,  and  it  presents 
besides  the  advantage  of  containing  at  once,  in  nearly  equal  pro- 
portions, the  mercury  and  the  iodide  of  potassium,  the  two  great 
remedies  for  syphilis.  The  two  cases  recorded  are  very  remarkable 
examples  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  treatment.  M.  Aime 
Martm,  without  abandoning  the  internal  treatment  by  mercury 
or  mercurial  frictions,  thinks  that  the  hypodermic  method  is  cal- 
culated to  render  some  service  in  the  treatment  of  a  disease  so 
obstinate  as  syphilis.  M.  Li^geois,  surgeon  of  the  Hdpital  du  Midi, 
is  continuing  some  observations,  which  be  has  instituted  during  the 
last  two  years,  on  the  hypodermic  use  of  mercury  in  syphilis,  Mid  M. 
Bricheteau  considers  that  his  results  are  still  more  satisfactory  than 
those  of  Lewin,  and  that  his  method  is  free  from  inconvenience. 
But  M.  Bricheteau  considers  that  all  the  preparations  of  mercury 
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hitherto  recommended  are  objectionable,  owing  to  their  irritating 
nature ;  and,  after  coaeultation  with  a  pharmaceutical  chemist  ca 
experience,  he  has  fixed  upon  the  double  iodide  of  mercury  and 
sodium  as  the  least  injurious  to  the  tissues.  His  formula  cousists 
of  14  granime  of  the  double  iodide  disaoived  in  100  grammes  of  dis- 
tilled  water.  Each  gramme  of  this  solution,  or  20  drops,  contains  I 
centigramme,  or  10  m ill i grammes.  It  is  recommended  to  begin  with 
10  drops,  or  5  milligrammes ;  then  to  increase  the  dose  by  10  drops, 
and  an  injection  to  be  made  every  second  daj. — Bulletin  Qin^ral  de 
Therapeutique,  April  15,  1869. 

On  the  Value  of  Tincture  of  Cantharides  in  tome  Sbrmt  ofPyelitie. 
Bj  EnwAKD  MAGEsr,  M.B.,  of  Birmingham. — In  support  of  the 
opinion  that  tincture  of  cantharides  exercises  a  beneficial  operation 
in  certain  forma  of  pyelitis.  Dr.  Mackey  relates  two  cases  treated  by 
himself  some  years  ago.  In  the  first  case,  that  of  a  female,  the 
earliest  symptoms  were  observed  when  the  patient  was  only  ten  years 
old,  and  consisted  of  smarting  paiu  in  the  urethra,  with  Irequent 
calls  to  pass  urine,  and  violent  pain  in  the  right  loin,  darting  down- 
wards. She  did  not  suffer  very  severely,  however,  till  long  after* 
wards,  when  she  was  treated  at  the  Bristol  Hospital,  and  subsequently 
at  the  Leeds  Infirmary,  for  symptoms  indicating  great  irritation  of 
the  kidneys,  and  attended  with  the  excretion  of  pus  with  the  urine. 
She  was  sounded  by  Mr.  Teale  for  stone,  but  none  was  found.  In 
July,  1863,  Dr.  Mackey  saw  her,  when  she  was  Buflering  from  con- 
stant calls  to  micturition,  with  great  pain  along  the  course  of  the 
right  ureter,  and  the  urine  was  found  to  contain  pus.  After  a  niun- 
ber  of  difierent  remedies  had  been  tried,  the  tincture  of  cantharides 
was  administered  in  doses  gradually  increased  from  one  to  fifteen 
drops,  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  she  was  decidedly  easier,  and 
continued  so  as  long  as  she  took  the  medicine.  Although  she  was 
relieved,  however,  she  was  not  eventually  cured.  In  the  second  case 
pus  was  noticed  in  the  urine  when  the  patient  was  sixteen  years  old, 
and  micturition  was  freq^uent  and  painful.  Dr.  Mackey  saw  her  in 
the  year  1866,  and  administered  the  tincture  of  cantharides  in  the 
dose  of  thi«e  minims  with  considerable  relief,  but  she  eventually  died 
in  1867,  and  on  a  post-mortem  examination  one  kidney  was  found 
atrophied,  and  the  other  contained  several  calculi. — Brititk  Medical 
Journal,  June  26,  1869. 

On  the  Value  o/ Perchlaride  of  Iron  in  Poit-partum  Bcemorrhaffe. 
By  HirsH  Nobris,  L.E.C.P.  Edin.  —  Mr.  Norris  employs  a 
strong  solution  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  as  a  local  ^plication,  and 
he  has  found  it  exceedingly  efficacious  as  a  hemostatic,  and  espe- 
cially in  hiemorrh^e  after  delivery.  He  records  his  experience  as 
to  its  use  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  adduces  eleven  cases  in  sup- 
port of  the  practice.  He  draws  especial  attention  to  the  extraorcU- 
nary  corrugating  or  contractile  effect  of  the  perchloride  on  the 
superficial  muscular  fibres,  as  well  as  on  the  mucous  surfaces.  He 
baa  seen,  in  less  than  five  minutes  after  injection,  the  sphincter 
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Tsgina,  which  had  prariouBlf  ttUowed  the  puaage  of  the  hand,  to 
beoome  so  contracted  by  ita  lue  aa  barely  to  admit  a  single  fingw. 
He  belierea  that  in  post-partam  hEemorrhnges  the  perchloride  exer- 
ciKB  a  conBeiTBtive  effect  almoetaabeneBcial  in  producing  a  firm  con- 
traction of  the  uterus  u  in  primarily  sealing  up  its  bleecUn^  sinusefl. 
His  experience  leads  him  to  draw  the  following  conclusions,  ria. 
1.  That  we  powese  no  topical  styptic  at  all  approaching  the 
percbloride  of  iron  in  efficacy,  its  effects  being  certain,  perfect,  and 
instantaneous.  2.  That  iu  poit-partnm  hemorrhages  a  solution  of 
the  salt,  applied  as  an  intra-uterine  injection,  is  of  the  utmost  r^oe, 
both  in  immediately  arresting  the  flow  of  blood,  and  also  in  causing 
apermauent  contraction  of  the  recently  emptied  uterus.  And  S. 
That  its  presence  in  the  uterine  cavity,  post-partum,  is  not  only  not 
injurious,  but,  on  the  contrary,  &om  its  welf-known  antiseptic  pro- 
perties, may  frequently  be  productive  of  positive  benefit. — Bntitk 
Msdieal  Journal,  April  10, 1869. 

Coal-Oil  at  a  Medieinat  Ayent. — Sj  Johk  Mulvutt,  M.D., 
Royal  Navy.-~Coal-oil,  or  petroleum,  issues  from  ovrices  in  the 
rocks  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  and  u  used  aa  an  illuminating  agent. 
As  a  medicinal  substance  it  has  hitherto  been  not  much  need,  owing, 
ae  Dr.  MuWany  thinks,  to  its  impurity,  and  to  ite  modtu  operandi  not 
being  well  known.  He  was  first  led  to  believe  that  it  might  possess 
therapeutical  properties  by  accidentally  discovering  that  it  was  an 
excellent  application  for  bunu  or  scalds.  An  engineer  on  board  a 
boat  on  Lake  Erie  scalded  his  wrist,  and,  having  some  petroleum  at 
baud,  he  applied  it  freely  to  the  part,  and  with  such  good  results  that 
when  Dr.  Mulvany  saw  it  next  day  be  was  surprised  at  its  healthy 
appearance,  and  determined  to  continue  the  treatment.  The  improve- 
ment was  rapid  and  uninterrupted.  Dr.  Alulvany  afterwards  employed 
the  cool-oil  as  an  external  application  in  other  cases,  as  of  ulcer  and 
phlegmonoid  inflammation,  and  always  with  good  effect.  From 
these  satisfactory  results  of  the  external  use  of  coal-oil.  Dr.  Mulvany 
was  led  to  infer  that  it  would  exercise  a  similarly  curative  influence 
over  the  same  diseased  conditions  in  internal  parts,  if  it  could  be 
topically  applied.  But  as  he  did  not  know  whether  it  might  not  be 
poisonous  when  given  internally,  he  tried  the  effect  of  a  Hnall  dose 
on  himself,  and  found  that  it  was  neither  poisonous  nor  palatable. 
He  employed  it  on  himself  in  the  form  of  injection  into  the  bowels, 
for  dysentery ;  in  a  case  of  chronic  duodenitis,  in  the  dose  of  a  few 
drope  mixed  with  chloroform  and  tincture  of  cardamom ;  and  in  a 
case  of  erysipelatous  laryngitis,  in  the  form  of  spray  injected  by  an 
atomiser.  It  appears  to  be,  like  carboUc  acid,  destructive  to  the  lower 
organisms,  and  is,  therefore,  a  remedy  for  itch.— BrUitk  Midieal 
Journal,  March  27,  1869. 

OUervationt  on  the  SuecMtfvl  Treattne»t  of  ZHtAetet  by  AlkaUet 
and  the  Phosphatie  Salt*  of  Amrnoaia,  with  limited  Re*lriefion  of 
IHet.  By  W.  B.  Basham,  M.D,,  of  the  Westminster  Hospital.— 
AA«t  observing  that  diabetes  in  advauoed  life  is  more  tractable  than 
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in  yontb.  Dr.  Bash&m  proceeds  to  inquire  as  to  the  tberapeatical 
management  of  tbe  dieeaee,  eBpecially  in  old  Bubjeefcs.  A  paper 
lately  written  by  Dp.  Pa^y  appears  to  show  that  diabetes  may  be 
treated  by  opium  without  restriction  of  diet,  but  Dr.  Basham  points 
out  that  in  Dr.  Favy's  case  tbe  patient,  during  the  whole  period  of 
treatment,  continued  to  take  alkalioe  remedies,  namely,  carbonate 
of  potash  and  the  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia.  Dr.  Basbam 
attnbutes  the  beneficial  results  to  these  alkaline  medicinea,  and  not 
to  the  opium,  and  in  the  case  wbicb  be  himself  adduces  no  opium 
was  given,  and  the  restriction  in  diet  was  carried  out  only  to  a 
limited  degree.  Df.  Bosham's  patient  was  seven^  years  old,  and 
the  symptoms  of  diabetes  were  well  marked,  eighteen  to  twenty 
pints  of  nrine  being  passed  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  of  specific 
gravity  1035,  and  tbe  proportion  of  sugar  being  seventeen  grains  to 
the  ounce.  Some  of  tlie  ordinary  characters  of  diabetes,  however, 
were  not  so  prominent  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  physi- 
cal conditions  of  the  urine.  A  scheme  of  diet  was  written  out, 
phosphate  of  soda  was  given  as  a  purgative  in  half  ounce  doses,  and 
tbe  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  canmnate  of  potash  were  given  in 
effervescence,  with  fresh  lemon-juJoe  three  times  a  day.  At  the  end 
of  three  months  the  amount  of  sugar  was  very  much  diminished, 
althongh  only  a  moderate  restriction  in  diet  was  observed,  chiefly  in 
abstinence  from  wheaten  bread  and  potatoes.  The  treatment  having 
been  commenced  in  1S67  the  improvement  was  notably  observed  at 
the  beginning  of  1868,  but  as  the  summer  of  the  latter  year  advanced, 
and  the  heat  became  greater,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  again 
increased,  and  the  proportion  of  sugar  was  greater  than  ever.  In 
September,  1868,  the  patient  was  drdered  to  take  phosphate  of 
ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia, 
three  times  a  day  in  fresh  lemon-iuice,  and  this  treatment  was  con- 
tinued without  intermission  for  the  neit  four  months  with  the  most 
fiivorable  results,  for  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  fell  to  1026, 
and  the  sugar  disappeared  altogether.  Dr.  Basham  mentions  another 
case  of  diabetes  in  which  he  was  consulted  in  tbe  year  1868,  the 
patient  being  then  fifty-five  years  old,  and  under  the  alkaline  treat- 
ment  the  dimase  was  cured,  and  tbe  gentleman  is  now  olive  and  in 
excellent  health.  After  alluding  to  other  cases,  which  were  also 
followed  by  beneficial  results.  Dr.  Basham  coactudes  by  observing 
that  the  remedies,  namely,  the  alkalies  and  the  phosphatic  salts  ^ 
ammonia,  ought  to  be  uninterruptedly  continued,  for  it  is  only  after 
long  use  that  their  remedial  action  becomes  apparent.  He  offers  no 
theoretical  views  as  to  the  mode  of  action  of  ammonia  and  its  salts, 
but  he  considers  that  perseverance  in  their  use  is  absolutely  requisite. 
-~£ritUk  Medicat  Jounud,  April  lOtb,  1869. 

On  the  Treatment  of  Epithelioma  ly  Chlorate  of  Potash. — 
The  treatment  of  cancroid  affections  by  chlorate  of  potash  was 
recommended  by  M.  Bergeron  in  1864,  but  since  that  time  experi- 
mental researches  on  tbe  subject  have  been  neglected.  Lately,  now- 
ever,  two  cases  have  occurred  in  tbe  practice  of  Professor  Magni,  of 
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Bolognft,  in  which  the  results  of  this  mode  of  treatment  have  proved 
very  Batiefactory.  In  one  ca8«,  afber  a  blepharoplastic  operation  for 
BD  ulcerated  epithelioma  of  the  internal  angle  of  the  left  eve  in  a 
man  of  fifty-two,  a  relapse  occurred  and  a  large  ulceration  of  the 
lower  eyelid  was  observed,  which  had  destroyed  the  correBponding 
oZa  nan.  The  moveable  wall  of  the  lachrymal  sac  was  involved,  as 
well  as  the  corresponding  edge  of  the  upper  eyelid.  The  part  was 
dressed  three  or  four  times  a  day  with  a  solution  consisting  of  8 
grammes  (a  gramme  is  about  16  grains)  of  chlorate  of  potash  in 
120  grammes  of  water,  and  at  the  same  time  50  centigr&mme« 
(about  7i  grains)  of  the  salt  were  administered  iutem^ly,  and 
ailer  a  month  of  this  treatment  the  ulcer  improved  in  appearance,  its 
edges  became  smooth  and  soft,  its  base  became  clear,  and  the 
neoplastic  vegetations  diminished.  Two  months  afterwards  cica- 
trisation was  complete  except  at  the  angle  of  the  upper  lid.  In  the 
other  case  the  result  was  equally  successful,  but  the  relapse  was  more 
recent  and  the  ulcer  leas  extensive.  After  cauterisations  with  nitrate 
of  silver  and  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  had  been  employed  unsuc- 
cessfully, the  chlorate  of  potash,  used  externally  and  internally, 
effected  a  complete  cicatrisation  at  the  end  of  a  month.  In  a  thinl 
case,  considerable  improvement  was  observed  from  this  treatment  in 
a  caae  of  epitiielioma  of  the  forehead,  but  the  cure  was  not  complete 
at  the  time  of  the  report. — £ev.  Clin,  di  Bologna,  March,  1669. 

On  the  'Effect  ofGorronve  Suhlitnale  in  improving  the  Oonttitviiou. 
By  Dr.  H.  Ai.ueb. — "Ot^  Alm^s  couSrms  the  opinuHi  given  by  other 
French  physicians  as  to  the  besM&iai  effects  of  corrosive  sublimate 
in  improving  the  constitution ;  -by  which  it  is  meant,  that  this  drug 
not  only  cures  the  specific  malady  for  which  it  is  administered,  but 
that  it  likewise  restores  the  general  health.  Dr.  Almes  was  struck, 
in  the  year  1856,  with  the  extraordinary  powers  of  arsenic  in  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  body,  and  he  made  experiments  with 
other  toxical  agents,  such  as  tartarised  antimony,  perchloride  of 
mercury,  bichromate  of  potash,  nux  vomica,  &c.,  with  a  view  of  deter- 
mining if  they  poBsessed  similar  properties,  and  the  result  was  that 
he  found  all  these  poisons,  in  smalf  doses,  acting  as  restoratives  on 
the  nutrition,  the  appetite,  and  the  strength,  whUe  the  bulk  of  the 
body  was  increased.  He  found,  moreover,  that  they  seemed  to 
strengthen  the  vital  resistance  against  the  invasion  of  morbid  in- 
fluenceB,  thus  protecting  the  patient  from  many  diseases.  In 
reference  to  corrosive  sublimate,  Dr.  Alm^s  states  that  be  has 
employed  it  as  a  tonic  in  many  cases,  and  especially  in  some  children 
of  two  to  five  years  old,  who  could  not  be  suspected  of  having  syphilis. 
He  has  continued  its  use  for  half-years  and  whole  years,  and  ne  has 
almost  conBtantly  observed  in  the  patients  an  improvement  in  their 
general  health,  characterised  by  the  return  of  appetite,  increase  in 
bulk  and  fat,  the  coloration  of  the  complexion,  the  development  of 
muscular  vigour,  and  all  the  external  signs  of  health.  The  dose  of 
the  corrosive  sublimate  given  with  this  object  is  very  small,  being 
from  1  to  2  milligrammes  a  day  (a  milligramme  is  tiie  1-lOOOth  of  a 
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gnnime,  about  15  graina).  It  is  giTeadiaaalved  in  distilled  vater. — 
L' Union  Midieale,  JulySlBt,  1869. 

On  the  Employment  of  the  Sulphites  incaiei  of  Purulent  Infection. 
By  Dr.  Giotaski  Febeiki. — Dr.  Ferrini  relates  two  casea  of  pnra- 
lent  infection  in  which  the  use  of  the  aulphitee  appears  to  have 
produced  very  beneficial  effects.  The  Bulphites  employed  were  those 
of  magnesia  and  eoda,  the  former  being  used  internally  and  the  latter 
exterDally.  Dr.  Ferrini  considera  that  the  sulphites,  in  such  cases 
as  those  which  he  records,  not  only  strengthen  the  system  and  pro- 
tect it  from  decomposition,  but  that  they  also  act  as  preventives 
against  purulent  infection.  He  ineista  npon  the  necessi^  of  giving 
the  salts  at  the  beginnine  of  the  disease,  as  they  are  then  most 
efficacious.  He  observes  that  they  are  diuretic,  and  not  cathartic, 
and  that  all  their  therapeutical  action  depends  on  their  antifermentive 
properties.  But  the  sulphites  must  be  given  with  due  care,  and 
should  not  be  administered  in  insignificant  doses,  or  in  combioation 
with  other  remedies  which  act  in  a  difierent  or  contrary  manner. 
They  should  also  be  given  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  for  their 
solution :  the  sulphite  of  soda  is  soluble  in  four  parts  of  water,  but 
the  sulphite  of  magnesia  requires  at  least  twenty  times  its  weight  of 
water  in  order  to  be  absorbed.  Another  indication  is  not  to  give  the 
sulphites  vritb  acid  drinks,  for  the  acids  absorb  the  base  of  the  salts, 
and  set  at  liberty  sulphuric  acid.  Lastly,  the  sulphites  should  be 
given  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  even  an  ounce  a  day  may  be  neces- 
sary in  certain  cases. — Annali  Uhirertali  di  Medieina,  1869. 

On  the  Heitruetion  of  Tumtmri  by  Injection*  of  Peptine  and  other 
SvbHance*  which  act  in  Diyetlion. — Dr.  de  Castro,  a  physician  prac- 
tising in  Alexandria,  has  lately  published  some  cases  in  which 
tumours  have  been  diminished  by  injections  of  pepsine.  One  case 
was  that  of  an  Arabian  woman,  aged  fifty,  who  had  suffered  for  more 
than  two  years  from  a  tumour  of  the  right  breast,  which  finally 
ulcerated  and  caused  considerable  emaciation.  Dr.  de  Castro 
removed  the  breast  in  March,  1868 ;  hut  in  the  following  September 
two  hard  tumours  appeared  in  the  axilla,  and  in  October  they  had 
attained  a  great  size.  Dr.  de  Castro  proposed  to  inject  pepsine,  and 
be  made  use  of  the  acid  amylaceous  pepsine,  which  he  injected  into 
the  lower  tumour  by  means  of  Fravaz's  syringe,  and  repeated  the 

firoceeding  forty  days  afterwards.  Five  days  subsequently,  the 
owertumour  had  diminished  by  one-half.  Twenty-three  days  after- 
wards Dr.  de  Castro  made  another  injection,  and  another  after  that, 
and  when  he  revisited  the  patient  about  three  months  after  the  first 
injection,  the  tumours  had  diminished  very  considerably  in  volume, 
the  complexion  was  healthy  and  the  muscular  strength  had  returned. 
Dr.  de  Castro  states,  that  a  case  was  still  under  his  observation, 
where  a  goitre  bad  been  considerably  reduced  by  the  injection  of 
pepsine.  It  appears  that  injections  of  the  gastric  juice  were  pro- 
posed by  Seneoier,  of  Geneva,  in  the  last  century,  as  he  imagined 
that  the  solvent  action  of  this  fluid  might  he  beneficially  employed 
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in  tbe  tivatment  of  cuioeroiu  olcen. — Bulletin  Odniral  de  Thir^ta»- 
f^,  May  80th,  1869. 

On  the  I^eeU  of  Podophj/Uin.      By  Dr.  Pieteo,  of  Venice.— 


Dr.  Pietro  has  mode  Bome  experiment))  in  relation  to  podopbyUi 
both  on  himself  and  on  aome  patienta.  Tbe  drug  is  employed  in  the 
Tenetian  hoipitala  in  thedoae  of  from  15  to  20  centigrammes;  it 
has  been  given  there  on  ft  large  scale,  and  almost  always  alone,  for 
relieving  constipation,  and  it  haa  generally  only  been  used  in  chronic 
cases.  In  all  it  has  produced  purging,  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
colic,  A.  dose  of  6  centigrammes  (I-20th  of  a  gramme)  generally 
causes  three  or  four  liqaid  stools.  Or.  Hetro,  in  the  ezpenments  on 
himself,  found  that  after  the  introduction  of  the  medicine  he  felt 
naosea  and  a  little  irritation  of  the  stoqach,  but  the  symptoms 
disappeared  when  be  went  to  bed,  and  in  the  morning  there  was  an 
evacuation  of  liquid  matter  coloured  yellow,  and  every  hour  for  five 
hours  the  evacuation  was  repeated.  A  few  days  afterwards,  Dr.  Fietro 
took  a  double  dose,  namely,  10  centigrammes,  and  immediately  there 
were  nausea  and  attempts  to  vomit,  which  lasted  about  two  hours. 
At  the  end  of  four  hours  there  was  shivering  and  a  feeling  of  pros- 
tration. The  night  was  passed  pretty  well,  but  in  the  morning  he 
was  awoke  early  by  violent  colic,  followed  bv  liquid  stools,  which  were 
repeated  till  nine  o'clock.  Dr.  Pietro  urawa  the  following  con> 
elusions  irom  bis  experience :— I .  Podophyliin  is  always  purgative, 
even  in  minimum  doeea.  2.  It  is  suitable  for  all  cases  where  drastic 
purgatives  are  indicated.    8.  It  produces  an  effect,  without  causing 

uneasiness,  ir  "■-  ■" '  '  — ' '    ''^ ■- ■'-° 

with  some  i 
diche,  1869. 


BEPOET    ON    SURGERY. 
By  Jobs  Cbatio,  M.B.C.S.E. 

Treatment  ^  Deformed  Oieairitiet. — M.  Bourgaet  observes  that 
cicatrices  which  omstitnte  a  moat  unsightly  d^ormity  aps  often, 
either  from  their  position  or  character,  unsuitable  for  treatment  by 
the  bistoury,  and  deicribes  a  mode  of  procedure  from  which  he  has 
derived  great  advantage  during  the  last  eight  years.  It  conaiats  iu 
thecombined  employment  of  cauterisation,  compression  by  means  of 
collodion,  and  what  be  terms  the  8wedish  gymnastics.  1.  Cauleriia- 
iion. — Only  the  slighter  caustics  are  to  be  employed,  as  nitrate  of 
silver,  chromic  acid,  or  tincture  of  iodine  to  which  a  fifth  of  iodide 
of  potassium  has  been  added.  The  object  is  merely  to  produce  a 
superficial  action,  so  as  to  avoid  the  prolonged  suppuration  and 
uloeraticm  which  would  ensue  on  the  application  of  the  stronger 
caustics.    The  ezuberwit  portion  of  the  cicatrix,  bridle,  crest,  un- 
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eightly  ineqaaUtj  of  the  ekm,  or  whatever  other  form  the  cicatrix 
may  atsume,  ia  rubbed  with  one  of  the  above  BubBteuces,  taking  care 
to  confine  the  a^plicatioTi  to  the  projecting  or  deformed  portion  of 
the  cicatrix,  continuing  it  sufficiently  long,  or  repeating  it  if  required 
a  second  or  third  time.  2.  Compreition. — A  few  minutes  after  the 
cauterisation  a  layer  of  collodion  ia  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  cau- 
t^riaed  parts,  which  on  drying  exerts  a  strong  compressing  power  on 
the  cicatrix.  If  the  compressioQ  after  ihe  collodion  has  luied  does 
not  seem  sufficient,  a  second  and  even  a  third  layer  should  be 
applied,  care  being  taken,  as  with  the  caustics,  to  limit  this  to  the 
surface  of  the  cicatrix  which  it  is  desired  to  modify.  In  some  cased, 
in  order  to  make  more  enei^;etic  and  continuous  compression,  after 
the  layers  of  collodion  have  been  applied,  a  strip  of  goldbeaters'  skin, 
or  some  very  fine  linen  rag,  strongly  imbibed  with  collodion,  may  be 
used.  Next  day  or  the  day  after,  if  the  dried  collodion  has  cracked  or 
the  strip  become  loosened,  a  new  layer  is  to  be  applied,  and  so  on  for 
succeeding  days,  if  the  compression  become  relaxed.  At  the  end  of 
seven  or  eight  da^s  the  collodion  separates  as  a  dry  parchment-like 
crust,  toge^er  with  a  superficial  eschar,  consequent  on  the  cauteri* 
sation.  The  cicatrix  will  be  found  presenting  a  more  uniform 
surface,  while  its  prominence  is  less  considerable.  A  renewal  of  the 
application  may  now  be  made,  or,  which  is  uBUallj  preferable,  the 
patient  may  tie  allowed  to  rest  for  a  few  day,  the  interval  being 
employed  with  gymnastics.  8.  SiDtdiih  gymnattia*. — This  term 
seems  a  little  misplaced  for  the  shampooing  process  the  author  has  ia 
view.  It  consiBts  in  rubbing,  compressing,  displacing,  and  softening 
the  cicatrix  by  means  of  the  fingers,  applied  in  ever^  variety  <d 
direction  until  the  patient  can  no  longer  endure  the  pain  produced. 
This  operation  should  be  repeated  several  times  a  day,  the  patient 
executing  it  himself  if  he  thinks  proper.  Afler  this  treatment  haa 
been  continued  some  days,  the  cauterisation  and  compression  are 
again  to  be  resorted  to,  and  alternations  of  these  and  of  the  sham- 
pooing are  to  be  continued  nntil  the  deformity  of  the  cicatrix  has 
disappeared  or  has  been  sufficiently  ameliorated. — Bulletin  de  Thi- 
rapeuHque,  March  16. 

Traekeoiomy  in  Si/philitie  Xetiont  of  the  Air-ptuia^ea.  —  M. 
Trelat  relates  two  interesting  cases  in  which  this  operation  was 
performed  with  success,  and  fumisheB  a  historical  summary  of  the 
subject.  His  general  conclusions  are — 1.  Syphilitic  lesions  neces- 
sitating tracheotomy  may  arise  at  any  period  of  syphilis,  but  they 
ore  most  ^equently  met  with  in  the  tertiary.  Their  nature, 
teat,  and  extent  vary,  but  still  they  are  more  common  the  nearer 
the  superior  orifice  of  the  larynx  is  approached.  2.  The  onset  of 
the  symptoms  of  obstruction  may  be  sudden,  but  in  general  it  is 
rather  slow,  and  should  be  observed  with  attention,  as  furnishing 
an  element  in  the  diagnosis.  8.  An  attentive  consideration  of  the 
symptoms,  and  of  the  signs  which  characterise  obstructions  to  the 
larynx  and  those  of  the  trachea,  show  that  it  is  possible  to  distingidsh 
these  two  orders  of  leoioDS,  which  it  is  of  such  importance  to  reoog- 
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nise  in  relation  to  progDosis  sod  treatment.  4.  Their  di^nosia  ie 
tmaed  upon  the  Tetentioa  or  disappeanuice  of  the  voice,  the  period  of 
appearance  of  the  djBpncsa,  and  the  laryngoBcopic  ezammationa. 
6.  Tracheotomy  is  attended  with  excellent  results  in  laryngeal 
obstruction,  but  up  to  the  preaent  time  it  has  alwars  failed 
in  tracheal  obliteratioDS.  6.  When  the  operation  is  inJicateti  it 
ehould  be  performed  without  delay,  as  death  may  be  the  sudden  con- 
sequence  of  a  Buffocativeparoxysro.  7.  Although  tracheotomy  offers 
BO  tittle  chance  of  success  in  etricturea  of  the  trachea,  it  should, 
nevertheless,  be  attempted  after  a  diagnosis  which  may  be  rectified 
and  rendered  precise,  during  the  course  of  the  operation.  S.  Thia 
may  be  modified  according  to  the  nature  of  the  lesions,  and  succesa 
can  only  be  hoped  for  when  it  ia  possible  to  penetrate  aud  obliterate 
the  stricture  by  means  of  an  appropriate  canula;  otherwise  the 
result  must  be  fatal.  9.  When  tracheotomy  is  succeeded  by  recoTery, 
the  time  during  which  the  canula  should  be  retained  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  lesion.  It  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  operation,  the  medical  treatment  being  continuously  pursued.  10. 
The  employment  of  Broca's  cauula  (having  its  opening  hmited  during 
inspiration)  allows  of  an  exact  appreciation  of  the  period  at  which  it 
may  be  removed  and  the  wound  allowed  to  heal,  without  incurring 
danger. — Qazette  Hebdomadaire,  7th  May. 

On  ths  Diteated  Elongation  of  the  Sonet  of  the  Extremiiiet  in 
relation  to  Surgical  Practice. — rrofessor  Langenbech,  in  a  recent 
paper  read  to  the  Berlin  Medical  Society,  draws  attention  to  a  con- 
sequence of  disease  of  hone  first  noticed  by  Stanley,  and  ^tber 
demonstrated  by  Paget.  He  observes,  that  until  the  twenty-third 
or  twenty-fifth  year,  the  bones  may,  imder  the  iufiuenca  of  general 
disturbances  of  nutrition  or  local  disease,  undergo  greater  variation 
in  form  aud  size  than  the  soft  parts.  In  the  ricketr  subject 
defective  length  is  a  more  charactenstic  sign  than  either  the  curva- 
ture or  the  chemical  condition  of  the  bones.  The  influence  of  para- 
lysis in  checking  the  growth  of  bone  requires  more  investigation,  for 
while  in  some  cases  this  is  found  to  be  imperceptible,  in  others  it  ia 
very  considerable.  Affections  of  the  epiphyses  and  of  the  joints  will 
naturally  give  rise  to  considerable  shortening,  and  all  the  bones  of 
the  same  extremity  may  participate  in  this  on  account  of  the  forced 
inactivity.  The  same  effect  is  also  observed  when  the  joint  itself  i« 
not  diseased,  but  kept  in  a  state  of  forced  contraction  ;  nut  here  pro- 
bably the  result  is  a  mechanical  one  produced  by  the  altered  mode 
in  which  the  deposit  of  new  bone  is  made.  How  small  a  power  need 
he  exerted  to  produce  this  effect  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that  when 
fingers  are  united  together,  but  are  yet  able  to  perform  all  their  prin- 
cipal functions,  their  bones,  if  the  web  be  not  promptly  divided,  will 
remain  shortened.  In  a  still  greater  degree  the  same  effect  is  exerted 
by  cicatrices  from  bums  in  the  neighbourhood  of  joints. 

It  ie,  however,  to  abnormal  elongation  of  the  bones  that  attention 
ie  chiefly  directed  in  this  paper.  This  may  easily  take  place  to  the 
extent  of  one  or  two  centimeters,  or  more,  without  detection,  unless 
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careful  admeasuremeotB  be  made.  A  loD^  bone,  ae  a  general  rule, 
growB  longer  and  thicker  in  proportion  sa  it  baa  been  in  an  inflamed 
or  hvpenemic  condition,  and  a  bypenemic  condition  of  the  soft  parts 
is  also  competent  to  produce  thie  change.  Thus,  in  a  case  of 
inguinal  aneurism,  Broca  found  that  the  lemur  bad  increased  two, 
and  tbe  tibia  one  centimeter  in  length.  Ulcera  of  the  leg  occurring 
early  in  life  produce  tbe  same  effect  ;  and  although  chronic  inflam- 
mation and  caries  of  joints  exceptionally  arreet  tbe  growth  of  bone, 
in  other  case*  they  lead  to  its  elongation.  Tbe  great  majority  of 
cases  of  iucreased  growth,  however,  arise  from  chronic  disease  of  tbe 
diaphysis  of  the  bone,  i.  e.,  osteomyelitis  or  necrosis. 

A  very  interesting  case  iit  given  in  which  careful  admeasurements 
were  made  at  tbe  autopsy,  and  all  tbe  booes  on  the  diseased  side 
were  found  considerably  longer.  A  remarkable  appearance  noted 
was  the  diminution  of  the  cirenmference  of  tbe  upper  articular 
surface  of  the  tibia  by  one,  and  of  the  lower  surface  by  naif  a  centi- 
metre. This  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  of  tbe  greater  longitudinal 
developmeut  of  tbe  diaphysis  having  taken  place  at  the  expense  of 
the  epiphysia.  In  the  arrested  growth  of  tbe  rickety  bone,  on  tbe 
contrary,  the  circumference  of  tbe  articular  surface  is  increaard. 
Hie  fibula,  in  the  above  case,  although  not  diseased,  bad  increased 
by  two  centimeters  in  length  like  the  tibia.  Another  important 
point  was,  that  tbe  femur  of  the  same  side  also  underwent  considerable 
elongation,  for  while  the  tibia  was  found  to  have  increased  by  two 
centimetres,  the  whole  limb,  measured  carefully  during  life,  was 
found  to  be  five  centimetres  longer  than  the  other.  Similar  ob- 
servatioDS  are  reported  by  Paget  and  Bergmann ;  and  Langenbeck 
has  met  with  tbe  same  circumstances  in  tbe  upper  extremities. 

Bearing  the  above  facts  in  mind,  it  occurr^  to  Prof.  Langenbeck 
whether  they  might  not  have  their  surgical  application  in  tbe  treat- 
ment of  shortening  of  tbe  bones  of  the  extremities.  As  necrosis 
occurring  in  young  subjects  is  tbe  most  frequent  cause  of  abnormal 
elongation  of  bone,  and  is  probably  due  to  the  abiding  stimulus  of  tbe 
sequestram,  it  might  he  expected  that  the  insertion  of  a  foreign 
body  in  the  bone  would  be  attended  by  a  similar  result.  He  there- 
fore instituted  some  experiments  on  young  dogs,  employing  Bieffen- 
bach's  ivory  pegs  as  having  a  near  resemblance  to  bony  structure. 
These  were  followed  by  most  favorable  results,  the  effects  being  in 
fact  just  the  same  as  those  observed  in  necrosis,  viz.,  an  elongation 
and  thickening  of  tbe  shaft,  and  a  lessening  of  the  epiphysis.  More- 
over, tbe  boDe  remained  un distinguishable  in  any  other  respect  from 
normal  bone,  being  neither  inflamed  nor  in  any  way  diseased.  So  the 
matter  stands  at  present,  for  although  Professor  Langenbeck  believes 
that  surgical  interference  will  be  advant^eously  employed  in  thie 
direction,  be  baa  not  yet  resorted  to  it.  He  observes,  that  while  a 
few  centimetres  shortening  is  of  little  consequence  as  regards  the 
upper  extremity,  it  is  of  serious  import  in  the  lower,  and  any  rea- 
sonable means  of  removing  it  or  diminishing  it  should  be  employed. 
Excision  of  the  joints  in  children  will  acquire  an  additional  import- 
ance also,  if  we  are  enabled  by  the  introductian  of  one  or  two  of  the 
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pegs  immedi&t«]y  after  the  operation  to  prevent  the  arrest  of  growth 
in  the  limb.  Subjecte  (uffering  from  paral;^^  ^"^  favorable  for  the 
trial  of  the  means,  as  ihej  will  with  less  difficulty  sacrifice  the  five 
M-  six  months  oeceasary  to  be  passed  in  quietude  to  secure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  eiperiment.  One  of  the  moat  important  results  of  the 
trials  made  on  dogs  is  the  demonstration  of  the  efficacy  of  extension 
in  elongating  bone.  The  fibula,  to  which  nothing  had  been  done, 
was  found  to  have  increased  two  centimetres  as  well  as  the  tibia,  and 
yet  to  have  undergone  no  displacement.  This  was  effected  by  the 
Stretching  efi'ect  exerted  upon  it  by  the  tibia,  to  which  it  had  become 
united  in  one  bony  mass.  Of  the  possibility  by  auitable  extension 
of  increasing  the  length  of  shortened  bonea,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
although  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  this  by  admeasurement 
ia  very  difficult.— .fitfr/tn  Ktinitthe  Wocheiuohrifi,  June  28. 

[In  relation  to  the  above  subject  a  very  interesting  paper  by 
Prs.  Weinlechner  and  Schott,  which  we  have  not  apace  to  notice, 
will  be  found  in  the '  Jahrbuch  ftir  Kinderheilkunde,'  1869,  heft  8, 
entitled,  "  On  Elongation  and  Shortening  of  Bones  after  Fractures, 
Caries  and  Necrosis  and  Inflammation  of  the  Joints."] 

On  a  Complication  of  Bubo. — Under  this  title  M.  Clerc  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  peritonitis  may  constitute  a  most  important 
complication,  he  having  indeed  met  with  four  cases  of  general 
peritonitis  in  individuals  the  subjects  of  chronic  bubo,  three  of 
these  proving  fatal.  This  complication  is  met  with  as  one  of  the 
consequences  of  chronic  buho  occurring  in  strumous  subjects. 
Several  elands  are  affected,  and  through  tiia  plastic  infiltration  of  the 
surrounding  cellular  tissue  an  ill-circum scribed,  hard,  voluminous, 
non-mobile  tumour  is  formed,  which  seems  to  consist  in  a  fusion  of 
the  deep-seated  and  superficial  glands  of  the  groin,  and  frequently 
implicating  some  of  those  of  the  iliac  region.  This  aggregate 
of  glands  tends  neither  to  resolution  or  suppuration,  its  natural 
course  being  to  pass  into  the  condition  formerly  termed  scirrhous. 
Still,  under  the  influence  of  walking,  fatigue,  &c,  the  tumour  some- 
times becomes  partially  inflamed  ;  that  ia,  only  some  of  the  glands 
become  affected,  and  passing  on  to  a  state  of  suppuration,  give  rise  to 
multiple  and  successive  collectiona  of  pus.  Very  frequently  in  the 
subjects  of  these  chronic  bubos,  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  iliao 
region  become  the  seat  of  a  morbid  condition,  to  Which  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  pay  attention ;  for  this  adinopathie  Uiaqtte,  usually 
overlooked,  sometimes  give  rise  to  most  serious  accidents  within  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  This  is  easily  understood  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  the  iliac  glands  are  only  separated  from  the  peritoneum 
by  a  thin  layer  of  lamellar  connective  tissue,  which  always  becomee 
implicated  in  the  morbid  process  of  which  the  glands  are  the  seat. 
The  existence  of  the  subperitoneal  centre  of  inflammation  ren- 
ders a  general  or  partial  peritonitis  not  only  possible  but  im- 
minent. 

Aa  we  have  said,  M.  Clerc  has  met  with  four  cases  of  general 
peritonitis  so  produced,  and  he  relates  two  of  these  in  which  post- 
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mortems  were  performed.  This  ie,  however,  a  rare  affection,  but  be 
believes  partial  peritonitis  from  this  cause  is  of  fre^aent  occurrence, 
tlthough  it  is  frequently  overlooked  because  it  ia  confined  to  the 
iliac  region,  and  the  patients  recover.  Botb  MM.  Bichet  and 
Petrequin  have  recognised  the  fact,  that  symptoms  analogous  to 
those  produced  by  strangulated  hernia  may  have  their  origio  in 
inguinal  adenitis.  The  complication  here  described  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  the  bubo  arising  from  chancre,  but  may  emiue  on  chronic 
inguinal  bubo  induced  by  any  other  cauw. — Annalei  de  Dermato- 
logie  et  de  SgphUigraphie,  No.  S. 

Oh  Unexpected  Deaths  after  Injuriet  and  Operation*. — M.  Vemeuil 
observes  that  at  whatever  period  death  occurs  after  injuries  or 
operations  it  is  expected  or  not,  explicable  or  not.  When  the  in- 
juries are  slight  and  do  not  implicate  essential  organs,  or  that  only 
to  a  limited  extent,  death  may  be  said  to  be  improbable.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  it  yet  too  often  occurs,  and  tnat  under  two 
circumstances :  (1)  The  local  lesion,  in  place  of  tending  towards 
cure,  becomes  aggraivated,  and  the  point  of  departure  of  morbid 

1)henotnena,  which  becoming  extended,  react  on  the  entire  economy, 
eading  either  to  deep-seated  changes  in  the  blood,  or  to  remote 
disorders  in  some  important  viacus,  or  in  the  nervous  and  vascular 
systems.  Such  geoeialisation  of  the  local  malady  takes  a  certain 
time  to  bring  about,  and  it  is  announced  by  symptoms  which  are 
usually  easy  of  recognition  during  li&,  and  gives  rise  to  notable 
lesion  discoverable  at  the  autopsy.  (2)  The  most  justifiable  antici- 
pations may  be  deceived,  and  that  in  various  modes.  The  recovery 
may  be  reckoned  upon  by  reason  of  the  slight  im]>ortance  of  the 
injury,  the  favorable  course  of  the  local  phenomena,  and  the  absence 
of  all  accidents  un&vorable  to  prognosis,  and  yet  death  takes  place 
unexpectedly,  rapidly,  and  sometimes  even  suddenly.  It  Is  true  that 
an  explanation  of  this  is  sometimes  found  at  the  autopsy,  and  some 
lesion  that  had  been  overiooked  is  discovered ;  but  frequently 
nothing  ia  discovered,  or  only  disorders  which  have  so  little  direct 
and  apparent  relation  to  the  tranmatic  lesion  that  their  influence  on 
the  fatal  result  is  very  doubtful.  These  cases  are  by  no  means  rare, 
and  although  most  of  them  remain  unpublished,  yet  books  and 
journals  abound  in  coses  which  terminate   with  the  phrase  "  The 

r -mortem  fumiebed  nothing  capable  of  explaining  the  fatal  result." 
Vemeuil  does  not  mean  to  assert  that  much  has  not  been  written 
on  this  subject,  and  that  muiy  causes  for  these  unexpected  deaths 
have  not  been  assigned  ;  but  he  thinks  that  the  question  of  death 
after  traumatic  lesions  requires  a  much  more  thorough  investigation 
than  it  has  received.  Its  mechanism  or,  so  to  speak,  its  pathogeny 
requires  to  be  worked  out,  and  ia  as  interesting  an  object  of  inquiry 
as  the  mechanism  and  causes  of  recovery.  The  mere  verification  of 
the  material  lesions  after  death  is  often  only  the  satisfitction  of  a 
sterile  curiosity,  unless  its  int«rpretation  or  mode  of  action  in  causing 
the  cessatioD  en'  life  is  aimed  at.  The  present  paper  is  a  contribution 
to  tiiia  end,  founded  uptm  two  interesting  cases  related  at  some 
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len^h.  We  have  not  apace  to  exhibit  their  details  or  the  principlea 
which  M.  Verneuil  ioculcateg,  and  can  onl;  quote  hie  conclueions. 
(1)  There  are  iuBtancoB  of  speedy  death  after  accidents  or  operations 
which  cannot  be  explained  eitber  by  the  seat  or  extent  of  the  primary 
lesion,  or  hj  the  development  and  exteasion  of  the  inflammatory 
accidents  arising  from  tne  injury.  (2)  Tbey  seem  due  to  a  rapid 
change  in  the  blood,  acting  after  the  manner  of  septic  poisons.  (3) 
As  yet  ill-underst4x>d  in  its  nature,  such  change  would  seem  to 
especially  occur  in  Bubjects  predisposed  by  a  prior  visceral  leeion,  or 
by  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  fluids.  This  fact  seems  to  be 
established  with  respect  to  alcoholism,  diabetes,  albuminuria,  and 
renal  lesions,  but  to  this  list  should  be  added  other  conditions  which, 
though  of  less  frequent  occurrence  and  less  understood,  are,  in  my 
opinion,  just  as  influential,  such  as  uramia,  leucocythGemia,  various 
cacheiin,  lesions  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  ciirhoris,  steatosis,  and 
amyloid.  (5)  Even  when  these  pathological  conditions,  complicated 
accidentally  with  traumatic  injuries,  do  not  lead  to  speedy  death 
they  no  less  certainly  react  on  the  local  phenomena,  of  which  the 
traumatic  lesion  is  naturally  the  seat.  They  impede  or  pervert  the 
difierent  stages  of  the  process  of  reparation,  giving  rise  to  various 
accidents,  which,  under  the  term  of  complications  of  wounds,  frequently 
assume  very  great  importance,  as  erysipelas,  lymphangitis,  diffuse 
inflammation,  gangrene,  secondary  hemorrhage,  &c.  (6)  The  know- 
ledge of  these  facts  is  of  the  highest  consequence  in  the  establishment 
of  prognosis,  laying  down  indications  and  coDtra-indications  foi 
operations,  the  local  and  general  management  of  the  lesion,  and  th« 
equitable  appreciation  of  statistical  results. — Gazette  Sebdomadaire, 
Mas  2^'^  "'><'  ^»^  18'A- 

SUUUART. 

Aeupre$»ure.  —  Peters.  Essay  od  Acupressure,  with  some  re- 
ference to  its  application  in  the  Continuity  of  Arteries.  (New 
York  Med.  Joum.,  June.  Kotes  of  twenty-three  cases,  and  a 
description  of  the  operation,  of  the  utility  of  which  the  author  enter- 
tains a  high  opinion.) 

Aneuri/tm.' — Spence.  Traumatic  Varicose  Femoral  Aneurysm  suc- 
cessfully treated  oy  Ligature.     (Ed.  Med.  Joum.,  July.) 

Aorta. — Stokes.  Temporary  DeUgation  of  the  Aorta.  (Dublin 
Quarterly  Journal,  August,  with  Illustrations.) 

Har. — F.  E.  Weber.  Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Tympanum. 
(Deutsche  Elinik,  May  1  and  June  1 2.  On  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  this  affection,  which  the  author  says  has  been  unusually  pre- 
valent at  Berlin  during  this  year.) 

Eye. — Horner.  On  a  small  Epidemic  of  Conjunctival  Diphthe- 
ritis.  (din.  Monatsblatt.  f.  Augenheilkunde,  May.  An  account 
of  six  cases  which  were  admitted  into  Prof.  Horner's  Ophthalmic 
Institution  at  Zurich. — Alfred  Qraefe.     On  Intraocular  Tumours. 
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(Ibid.,  June.) — Poncet.  On  an  Ophth&lmoBCOp«  with  a  Dark  Ch&m- 
ber.  Gazette  Hebdomadaire,  August  2.  This,  ita  inventor  etatea, 
ia  constructed  by  Nachet  at  a  moderate  price. 

Fracture. — Heppner.  On  Impacted  Fracture  of  the  Cervix 
FemoriB.  (Med.  Jahrb.  d.  Wiener  (Jesellachaft  d.  Aerzte,  1869, 
Mo.  3.  An  elaborate  account  of  the  pathology  of  the  accident,  with 
a  description  of  the  preparations  in  the  Berlin  aod  St.  Petersburg 
Museums,  illustrated  by  Lithographa.)— Fauvel.  Three  Cases  of 
Compound  Fracture  of  the  Leg  treated  by  Metallic  Sutures.  (Bulle- 
tin de  Therapeutique,  May  30.) — Detnarguay.  Clinical  Observations 
on  Fracture  of  the  Shaft  of  the  Tibia,  the  Fibula  remaioiDg  intact. 
(Gl&z.  dea  H6pitaux,  July  8  and  13.) 

Semia. — Weinlechner.  Inguinal  Hernia  in  Children.  (Jafar- 
buch  d.  Einderheilk,  1S09,  No.  3.  An  interesting  case  related  in 
which  the  hernial  sac  contained  the  vermiform  appendix,  and  a  noose 
of  small  intestine). — Demarqnay.  Case  of  Hydro-Omental  Hernia 
mistaken  for  Bimple  Hydrocele.  (Glaz.  des  H6p.,  August  8.  An 
interesting  example  of  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis.) — "Watson.  Case 
of  Strangulated  Hernia,  with  Perforation  and  successful  Ligature  of 
the  Aperture.     (Edinb.  Med.  Journal,  July.) 

Hydrocele. — Friedenthal.  On  the  Treatment  of  Hydrocele  by 
Electricity.  (Wien.  Med.  Wochenschrift,  May  19.  Brief  ab- 
stracts given  of  two  out  of  five  cases  successfully  treated  by  electro- 
puncture.) 

Knee-Jbini. — Fayper.  Puncture  of  the  Knee-joint  in  STnovitiB. 
(Indian  Medical  O&zette,  June.  Four  cases  of  subacute  and  chronic 
BvnoTitis,  in  which  fluid  was  removed  by  a  trocar,  the  aperture  being 
closed  by  lint  soaked  in  a  solution  of  gutta  percha  in  chloro- 
form.)— S^dillot.  Excision  of  the  Knee  by  a  new  Procedure.  (Oaz. 
des  H6p.,  June  10  uaA  16.  A  fatal  case  detailed  at  considerable 
length.) 

Nephrotomy. — Annandale.  Calculus  successfully  removed  from  a 
Cyst  of  the  Kidney,  with  Observations  on  Nephrotomy.  (Edinb. 
Med.  Joum.,  July.) 

Nevralgia. — Blackman.  Case  of  Eisection  of  the  Inferior  Dental 
Merve  and  the  Second  Branch  of  the  Fifth  Pair  beyond  Meckel's 
Ganglion  for  severe  Facial  Neuralgia.  (American  Joum.  of  Med. 
Science,  July.) 

Ovariotomy. — Isnard  (of  Marseilles.)  Successful  Case.  (Bull,  de 
Th4rap.,  June  15.) — Prioleau.  Successful  Case,  in  which  "  Pocketing 
the  Pedicle"  was  performed.  (American  Joum.  of  Med.  Science, 
July.) — Gayet.  Successful  Case.  (Lyon  M4di'--al,  August.  From 
a  discussion  in  the  Lyons  Medical  Society  it  appears  that  of  twenty, 
three  operations  performed  in  that  city,  eight  have  proved  successful 
and  fifteen  fatal.) 

Scapula. — Watson.  Case  of  Amputation  of  the  Scapula.  (Edinb. 
Med.  Journal,  August.    Illustrations.) 
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Tutu. — Sallemu.  On  Tubercnlar  Affections  of  the  Male  Genital 
Organs.     ( Archivee  G^nerales,  July  and  Angiut.) 

Urinary  Orgaru. — Jolly.  On  Cancer  of  the  Prostate.  (Archivea 
G^n.,  Ma; — August.)— Dittel.  On  a  New  Dilator.  (Med.  Jahrb. 
d.  Wien.  Qeaell.  d.  Aerate,  No.  3.— Kattinger.  On  Dilatation  of 
UtrictuTs  by  Thompson's  Instrument.  (Wien.  Med.  Wochenscb., 
June  9  and  12.  Gires  a  favorable  account  of  the  employmeat  of 
this  Id  Germany,  and  relates  fire  instances  occnrring  in  Billroth's 
Clinic.) 


REPORT  ON   PATHOLOGY  AND   PRINCIPLES  AND 

PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

By  Frakcib  C.  Wbbb,  M.D.,  F.L.S., 

Uonliu  at  Uia  Buf  al  CoU^c  at  njataua.  i^jtAam  to  Cbe  Qrtat  NoRhani  BeapiUL 

Cylindrotmnium.  a  new  Fegelahle  Grotolk  found  in  Choleraic  De- 
jectiona. — 0.  W.  Thom^  says  that  on  exnmiitiDg  raicroscopieally  the 
rice-water  eTacuationa  of  cholera,  we  find,  amongst  other  things,  a 
hyaliae  mucus,  enclosing  small  corpuscles,  refracting  strongly, 
-002  mm.  in  diameter ;  at  other  dmea  we  fiud  cellular  orgaaisms  in  a 
more  or  less  sdTauced  state  of  destruction.  The  rice-wat«r  fluids 
vomited  by  a  choleraic  patient,  contained  strongly  refiractive  eorpuscle*, 
'008  mm.  in  dismeter,  closely  resembling  \a  appearance  globules  of 
fat,  hut  distinguishable  from  them  by  their  insolubility  in  ether,  and 
by  their  behaving  like  solid  bodies  under  compression.  No  protein 
compound  csn  be  detected  in  their  composition  by  any  reagent.  They 
possess  a  distinct  membranous  envelope,  demonttrable  by  acids,  the 
episporium,  containing  a  mass  of  granular  protoplasm,  which,  on  the 
addiuoQ  of  concentrated  acids,  divides  into  spores,  in  every  respect 
resembling  the  refracting  corpuscles  found  io  the  rice-water  stools. 
The  changes  which  these  corpnscles  of  '008  mm.  nndergo,  are,  first, 
the  loss  of  refractivenesB  ;  at  the  same  time  they  soften,  and  the  epis- 
porium dissolves  into  an  amorphous  hyaline  mucus.  At  this  moment, 
if  we  examine  two  corpnscles  which  come  in  contact,  we  see  that  a 
soldering  (copulation)  takes  place  between  the  two  coiposcles  at  the 
point  of  contact ;  and  they  may  then  be  followed  in  lufferent-trans- 
formations  from  the  condition  where  several  corpuscles  in  a  state  of 
copulation  are  still  recognisable,  and  distinct  to  that  in  which  the 
mneous  tran^rmations  of  the  episporium  is  accomplished,  and  a  com* 
plete  soldering  is  produced.  Boon  the  small  spores  formed  in  the 
corpuscles,  and  larger  than  '001  ram.  in  size,  cross  the  envelopiug 
macas,  and  become  free  {tporet  mobiles' Sehwamter).  They  move  in  a 
manner  which  it  is  impossible  to  confound  with  molecular  movements. 
Thoin^  has  studied  the  influence  of  these  spores  on  epithelium  by 
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placing  tbem  in  Raliva  containing  epithelium  cells.  At  the  «ud  of 
some  hours  the  sporee  lose  their  moTementa,  and  attach  tbemeelvea  to 
an  epithelial  cell  which  undergoes  a  kind  of  contraction.  By  cultivating 
vith  cholera  stools  and  gljcerine,  syrup,  white  of  egj^,  &c.,  TboDii 
has  obtained  a  fungus  which  appronches  in  form  the  oidium  and  cf- 
lindriam,  but  which  he  bt-lievea  to  be  a  new  species,  and  describes 
under  the  name  of  cylind  rot  senium.  From  hie  researches  Thom^ 
drawe  the  following  practicfd  conclusions : — Boiling  is  the  best  means 
to  destroy  the  parasite  fungus  in  choleraic  dejections.  We  know  no 
agent  which  can  destroy  the  parasite  when  it  is  in  the  interior  of  the 
organism.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  etacuate  it  by  the 
ordinary  meaua  (emetics  end  purgaiives).  Opium  is  especially  contra- 
indicated. —  VirehoK't  Arekiv,  1867/  Gazette  Midieale  de  Paris, 
March  13th,  1869. 

On  the  Propagation  of  Phthieie. — M.  Villemin  has  lalely  read  a 
memoir  on  this  subject  before  the  Academic  dc  Mddecine,  in  which  he 
gives  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments.  1.  By  (be  inoculation  of 
the  liquid  matters  of  the  expectoration  of  the  phthisical,  A  large  pro- 
portion (three  fourths  and  three  fifths)  of  rabbits  thus  treated  became 
tuberculous.  2.  By  the  inoculation  of  the  dried  matters  of  the  ei- 
pectoratioD  of  the  phthisical.  "When  the  iiputa  slowly  dried  were 
moculated  no  result  followed.  The  author  concludes  that  their 
lirulent  properties  had  been  destroyed  by  putrefaction.  But  when 
sputa  rapidly  dried  were  inoculated  on  three  rabbits  they  became 
phthisical.  By  sprinkling  a  blistered  surface  with  dried  powdered 
sputa,  one  of  several  rabbits  experimented  on  was  made  phthisical. 
The  blowing  of  powdered  Epnta  into  the  trachea  by  a  small  opening 
WRB  followed  in  two  out  of  four  rabbits  by  tubercle.  Powdered  sputa 
kept  in  a  damp  chaoiber  for  fonr  months  did  not  produce  tuberculi- 
satiou  in  animals  inoculated  with  it.  3.  By  the  inoculation  of  the 
sweat  of  the  phthisical.  The  animals  died  of  anppuration  without 
tubercle.  4.  By  the  injection  of  tuberculous  matter  and  of  phthisical 
sputa.  Rabhila  fed  with  tuberculous  matter  both  from  man  and 
another  rabbit  became  tuberculous  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  five. 
Four  guinea  pigs  that  had  eaten  forty  grammes  of  phthisical  sputa  had 
all  their  organs  sown  with  tubercles.  One  died  suddenly  from  in- 
testinal heemorrhage,  dependent  on  a  tuberculous  nlcerstioD.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  author's  conclusions  : — OUnders  is  the  affection 
which  has  most  points  of  resemblance  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  In 
glanders  the  contagious  matter  is  the  discharge.  The  expectoralioD  of 
phthisis  is  analogous  to  the  discharge  in  glanders,  and  il  is  most  pro- 
bable that  tuberculosis  is  propagated  in  the  same  manner  as  glanders. 
When  the  expectoration  of  the  phthisical  is  received  into  vesaela  and 
carried  away  by  sewers,  &c.,  it  putrefies  and  becomes  innocuous. 
But  too  often  it  is  thrown  upon  the  earth,  or  upon  impermeable 
surfaces,  or  retained  in  dwelling  houses,  trodden  under  foot,  and 
resolved  into  8  dust,  which  soon  infects  the  air  in  confined  places. 
Too  often  it  is  received  on  handkerchiefs,  linen,  earthenware,  &c.,  fiad 
by  rapid  drying  the  virulent  matters  acquire  the  most  favorable  phy- 
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■ical  conditions  for  infecting.  Bzpired  air  «eema  no  more  cipable  of 
transmitting  the  disease  tban  it  is  of  conveying  glanders.     The  viralent 

Erinciplea  of  both  diseaMs  do  not  Mem  volatile  enough  to  be  conveyed 
y  the  air.  Tbe  discharge  from  the  air  pasrages  and  apnta  are  the 
visible  and  tangible  agents  of  contagion.  Phthisis  does  not  spread 
amongst  the  attendants  in  the  consumptive  hospitals  of  London, 
because  the  expectorated  matters  are  received  and  thrown  into  places 
where  they  decompose.  In  ordinary  hospitals  bed  clothes  and  linen 
may  be  a  means  of  transmission.  But  tbe  most  favorable  caoditioDS 
for  contagion  are  to  be  found  in  the  dwellings  of  tbe  poor,  and  in 
common  habitations,  aoch  as  barracks,  convents,  prisons,  ateliers,  &c., 
where  sweeping  the  floors  rnises  in  the  form  of  dust  any  dischargee 
that  may  have  fallen.  The  alleged  more  frequent  transmission  from 
husbnnd  to  wife  than  from  wife  to  husband,  tbe  author  explains  by 
the  fart  that  the  woman  remains  more  constantly  at  home,  and  brash- 
ing  and  cleansing  the  places  which  may  have  been  soiled  by  the  ex- 
pectorated matters.  The  author  concludes  that  the  prophylaxis  of 
phthisis  may  be  summed  up  in  avoiding  the  morbific  agent  and  aug- 
menting the  resistance  of  tbe  organism. — Gai.  SSed.  de  Parii, 
April  17th. 

In  comparison  with  Villemin's  ezperiments  and  conclusions  the  fol- 
lowing experiments  by  Cohnheim  and  Frankel  possess  great  interest. 
They  will  be  found  to  repeat  in  part  the  experiments  performed  in  this 
country  by  Dr.  Wilson  Fox. 

Inoculation  of  Pulmonary  Tvherelea. — Cohnheim  and  Bern  Frankel 
(of  Berlin)  liave  instituted  a  number  of  experiments  intended  to  check 
those  made  by  M.  Villemin  on  the  inoculation  of  tubercle  in  animals. 
Guinea  pigs  were  the  animals  osed,  and  inoculation  was  performed  by 
introducing  the  matter  to  be  inoculated  through  an  incision  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  The  first  question  they  propoaed  to  examine  was, 
whether  inoculation  would  produce  in  the  guinea  pig  n  condition  re- 
sembling that  of  miliary  tubercolosis  in  man  ?  For  this  purpose  they 
inoculated  a  certain  number  of  guinea  pigs  with  miliary  tubercles  taken 
from  a  man  who  bad  died  from  generalised  miliary  tuberculosis.  One 
only  survived  eighty-three  days.  Miliary  tubercles  were  fonnd  in  the 
liver,  the  spleen,  tbe  pleura,  the  lungs.  Subsequent  experiments  gave 
similar  results.  They  then  proposed  another  question— whether  arti- 
ficial tuberculosis  were  due  to  a  specific  virus  ?  To  determine  this, 
they  introduced  into  the  peritoneum  of  guinea  pigs  fragments  of  ulcer- 
ated cancers,  condylomata,  and  sarcomata.  In  those  animals  which 
survived  three  or  four  months  generalised  miliary  tuberculosis  was 
found,  hut  principally  in  the  peritoneum,  the  liver,  and  the  lung.  Tbey 
then  introduced  bits  of  paper,  charpie,  and  india-rubber.  The  result 
was  the  same.  These  facts  seem  to  show  the  non-specific  character 
of  miliary  tuberculosis,  and  confirm  the  experiments  made  by  San- 
derson and  Fox.  Tlie  foreign  bodies  introduced  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  became  encysted ;  the  organised,  such  aa  cancer,  &c.,  disap- 
peared ;  the  inorganic  substances  remained  intact  in  the  middle  of  s 
mass  which  the  microscope  prbved  to  be  pus.     The  internal  surface  of 
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the  enclonng  capsule  was  lovn  with  tubercnioiie  gran  illations.  Tu- 
bercular deposit  was  found  id  the  neighbourhood  of  these  abscesses, 
and  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  followed  exactly  the  course  of  the 
IjmpliaticB.  The  third  question  that  presented  was,  whether  the  in- 
troduction of  pus  into  the  circulation  of  the  animal  was  capable  of 
tuberculiiing  it.  To  determine  this,  they  took  pus  from  two  ab- 
scesses occasioned  by  inoculating  an  animal  with  normal  cerebral 
matter.  They  diluted  it  with  a  saline  solution,  filtered  and  injected  it 
into  the  iogulnr  of  a  guinea  pig.  Two  animals  were  experimented  on. 
One  li»ed  nineteen,  the  other  seventy,  days.  Both  had  miliary  tuber- 
cles,  especially  in  the  lung  and  lirer,  sotoe  in  the  spleen,  none  in  the 
peritoneum.  In  another  experiment  they  injected  fresh  hlood  drawn 
from  a  guinea  pig  into  the  jugular  of  another  guinea  pig ;  the  result 
whicli  followed  wss  abscess  of  ihe  neck  and  behind  the  sternum,  and 
tubercles,  in  the  lung  and  liver.  The  same  experiments  were  repeated 
with  similar  resulls  on  dogs.  The  earliest  day  on  which  tubercu- 
loeis  was  found  was  the  nineteenth,  in  the  animal  thnt  underwent  the 
injection  of  pus  into  the  jugular.  In  the  others,  thirty-three  days 
was  the  smalleat  period.  The  authors  conclude  from  their  experi- 
ments that  the  development  of  tuberculosis  depends  on  the  penetra- 
tion of  pus  into  the  circulating  current. — Firehoie't  ^rMiii,  Bd.  xlv, 
H.  ai,  2,  1S68,  and  Areiivea  GiniraUi  de  Medednei,  March,  1869. 

On  the  part  lokieh  the  Cell  Nucleoli  play  in  Detquamation  of  the 
Shin. — According  to  M.Ranvier,  the  interpretations  wliicii  have  hitherto 
been  given  of  the  mechanism  of  desquamation  are  quite  insufficient. 
Thus  it  has  been  said  that  it  is  the  result  of  an  abundant  n^oformntion 
of  epithelial  cells ;  hut  such  a  n^oformalion  would,  as  in  icthyosis, 
increase  the  thickness  of  the  epidermic  layer  instead  of  giving  rise  to 
desquamation.  Rindfleisch  believes  that  the  ncoformation  is  so  rapid 
that  the  cells  have  not  time  to  become  li:ted.  But  it  is  not  in  the  deeper 
layers,  but  in  the  most  superficial  that  desquamation  takes  place;  it 
is  not  at  the  time  of  n  do  formation,  it  is  later.  The  conditions  of  teat 
and  time  are  not  fulfilled  by  this  ubaerver'a  view.  According  to  M. 
Ranvier's  observations,  he  has  always  observed  a(  the  period  just  before 
desquamation,  dilatation  of  Ihe  nucleolus  of  the  cells  of  the  Malpighian 
layer  ;  the  circumference  of  the  vesicle  formed  by  the  dilated  nucleolus 
is  not  parallel  with  the  circumference  of  ibe  nucleus.  It  touches  it  at 
one  point,  probably  in  the  situation  of  the  canal  discovered  by  M. 
Balbiaui,  This  nlteration  of  the  nucleolus  induces  a  modification  of 
the  cell  (Etai  muguevx)  ;  it  cannot  become  horny.  Thus  desquama- 
tion is  the  result  of  a  certain  mode  of  nutrition  having  origin  in  the 
mucous  layer  of  Malpighi.  This  "  Stai  muqueux  "  may  exist  without 
desquamaUon,  properly  so  called ;  thus  in  the  "plaque  tnuqueuee,"  for 
example,  on  perpendicular  sections  a  larger  or  smaller  purlion  of  the 
cells  may  be  found  to  be  undeigoing  mncous  transformation. — 
Soeiili  de  Biologie,  Gas.  Midicale  de  Paris,  June  .5. 

Attending  and  Detcendittg  Betpiration. — Dr.  J.  Hawtrey  Benson 
relates  a  case  of  cardiac  affection  in  a  female,  let.  19,  under  his  care  at 
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tbe  City  of  Dublin  Hocpital.  From  the  physicat  tAgot  present  he 
diiigQoied  constriction  of  tbe  mitnl  orifice,  tricuapid  regoi^tation, 
snd,  from  a  alight  syitolic  bruit  heard  louder  at  tbe  second  left  carti- 
la^  than  the  second  right,  he  thought  there  might  be  disease  of  the 
pulmonary  sigmoid  vbItcs,  After  a  fortnight  in  hospital  the  patient 
bad  an  attack  of  hemiplegia ;  sensation  and  power  of  motion  were  loat 
on  tbe  left  side.  She  waa  semi- comatose,  bat  capable  of  being  roused, 
and  then  wu  delirious  or  imbecile,  and  articulated  with  difficulty.  She 
at  this  time  exhibited  the  peculiar  form  of  reipiration  known  aa 
"  ascending  and  descending."  "  There  were  interTals  of  perfect  apntea, 
and  these  were  almost  exactly  eqaal  in  duration  to  the  periods  of 
respiration,  and  each  lasted  for  an  almott  constant  period  of  fifteen 
seconds.  Thoa  each  minute  was  divided  into  four  periods — two  of 
perfect  apncea  and  two  of  pnerile  respiration."  Another  interesting 
point  was  that  it  wu  only  while  the  patient  was  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  semi-comatose  state  that  this  peculiar  form  of  breathing  waa  pre- 
sent. When  she  was  roused  up  the  breathing  became  almost  normal ; 
but  it  again  assumed  tbe  ascending  and  descending  characterwhen  she 
was  allowed  to  lapse  into  the  semi-comatose  state.  This  condition 
continued  for  twenty-four  hours ;  the  semi-comatose  state  and  the 
peculiar  respiration  then  disappeared  gradually.  She  lived  six  days 
afterwards.  The  post-mortem  examination  revealed  great  contraction 
of  the  auric ulo-ventricular  opening,  a  fannel-shaped  mitral  valve ; 
absence  of  chords  tendineee ;  the  musculi  papillares  appeared  to  be 
inserted  directly  into  the  funnel.  Vegetations  on  the  aortic  valves ; 
reduction  of  the  calibre  of  the  aorta,  which  took  a  sndden  bend  to  tbe 
left ;  thickening  and  stiffening  of  the  tricuspid  valves ;  no  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart.  Tbe  brain  was  flabby ;  the  right  corpus 
striatum  softened,  and  three  small  extravasations  of  blood  were  boried 
in  its  substance.  Tlie  author  thinks  that  this  case  goes  far  to  prove 
that  ascending  and  descending  respiration  is  in  great  part  a  nervous 
phenomenon,  though,  for  its  production,  it  seems  essential  that  there 
should  be  either  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  or  constricted  mitnl 
orifice,  or  some  cause  tending  to  produce  an  accumulation  of  red  blood 
at  the  left  aide  of  ihe  pulmonary  circulation,  in  fulfilment  of  the  con- 
ditions considered  necessary  by  Dr.  Little,  who  believes  that  this  pecu- 
liar form  of  respiration  is  produced  by  a  loas  of  balance  between  the 
efficiency  of  the  two  ventricles.  In  the  above  case  the  peculiar  breath- 
ing was  only  present  when  the  patient  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
semi-comatose  condition.  For  ita  production,  there  seem  to  be  neces- 
sary,- 1.  A  certain  diseased  state  of  the  heart,  by  reason  of  which, 
indirectly,  the  eicito-raotor  impulse  upon  the  nervous  centres,  con- 
veyed through  the  pulmonary  branches  of  the  pnenmogastric,  is  dimi- 
nished. 2.  A  certain  weakened  state  of  those  nervous  centres,  by 
reason  of  which  the  reflecto-motor  impulse  is  diminished. — Diiblia 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Aug.  1869. 

Oh  Functional  Valvular  Ditorderi  of  the  Heart. — Dr.  Da  Costa 
discusses  tbe  following  questions,  "  Are  tliere  functional  cardiac  mnr- 
inura    occurring    in    persona    not  aneemic,   and,    tberefore,    closely 
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BJmulaUag  organic  valTular  troubles  ?"  and,  sgsin,  "  What  is  ihe  origiD 
of  Biicl)  roarmun,  and  what  means  have  we  to  prevent  ourselves  bejng 
deceived  T  Ist.  Do  such  murmurs  happen  at  the  bHse?"  Da  Costa 
has  met  with  very  few  inatancea  where  an  aortic  murmur  seemed  to 
belong  to  the  category  alluded  to.  lu  theae  the  raurmur  was  generated 
during  eicited  action  of  the  heart,  was  soft,  whs  not  propagated  into 
the  arterial  Bysiem,  occurred  with  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  was 
followed  by  a  digtioct  second  sound,  and  did  not  last.  At  and  near 
the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  also,  murmurs  are  found  which  are 
not  associated  with  organic  change  of  the  valves  or  in  the  vessel,  which 
may  he  due  to  constriction  by  surrounding  altered  pericardial  or 
pulmonary  structure,  or  again  be  inconstant  or  purely  functional. 
2nd.  With  regard  to  the  auricalo-ventricular  openings.  As  regards 
the  tricuspid  orifice,  a  murmur  at  or  near  the  ensiform  cartilage  has 
never,  in  Da  Costa's  experience,  been  of  this  kind  in  a  healthy  neart, 
but  such  a  murmur  may  be  produced  in  a  dilated  heart  without  valvular 
disease.  Such  murmurs,  on  the  contrary,  are  pre-eminently  common 
at  or  near  the  npez  heat  in  the  situation  of  mitral  marmnrs.  A  murmur 
of  this  kind  is  more  likely  to  be  beard  at  the  apex,  or  somewhat  above 
the  apez,  than  is  a  murmur  depending  on  the  condition  of  the  blood  ; 
it  differs  from  ot^anic  mitral  murmur  partly  by  the  peculiarity  of  seat 
just  mentioned,  partly  by  its  non-diffusion,  its  absence  at  the  back 
of  the  chest,  and  its  greater  want  of  harshness.  Dr.  James  Andrew, 
in  discussing  these  systolic  blowing  sounds,  lays  stress  on  the  want  of 
intensification  of  the  normal  second  sound  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
Da  Costa  has  notes  of  fifty  cases,  and  can  in  a  general  way  subscribe 
to  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  second 
aortic  sound  was  clearer  and  better  marked  than  the  second  sound  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  but  in  a  few  cuses  he  found  the  reverse.  A 
more  valuable  sign,  though  subject  to  exceptions,  is  the  not  finding 
the  murmur  audifale  at  the  hack  or  near  the  lower  angle  of  the  left 
Bcapula.  But  the  author  thinks  that  the  most  valuable  sign  is  the 
localisation  of  the  murmur,  which  he  says  is  not  an  apex  murmur 
sirictly  speaking,  but  occurs  rather  above  ihe  apez  over  the  body  of  the 
left  ventricle.  "  The  third  interspace  is  the  point  at  which  it  is  very 
apt  to  be  most  marked ;  from  there  it  extends  faintly  to  the  second 
interspace  on  the  left  side,  in  some  cases  distinctly  enough  to  make 
one  believe  in  its  seat  being  the  pulmonary  artery.  It  may  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  first  sound,  but  it  more  commonly  does  not,  and  at  the 
apex,  this,  or  a  portion  at  least  of  this,  ia  almost  sure  to  be  detected. 
In  only  about  the  proportion  of  three  instances  out  of  fifty  did  I  find 
that  it  was  audible  at  the  right  side  of  the  sternum  towards  the  aortic 
cartilage,  and  in  one  of  these  it  was  only  audible  with  a  double  stetho- 
scope. Synchronous  with  the  first  soaud  or  impulse  it  is  generally 
soft  or  at  alow  pitch.  In  some  cases  il  is  rendered  louder  and  harsher 
by  pressure  ;  it  is  modified  by  the  respiratory  acts.  These  murmurs 
the  author  has  met  with  in  healthy-looking  persons  without  antemia  ; 
but  in  many  the  heart's  action  was  frequent,  in  many  it  was  irregular. 
The  maladies  with  which  is  associated  the  state  of  the  heart  giving  rise 
to  a  funciiooal  murmur,  are  all  those  in  which  deranged  action  of  the 
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organ  occiin  eympRtlietically,  «s  dtiorden  of  the  digettion  or  of  the 
uterus ;  ill  perverted  itinervation  of  the  heart  in  diaeases  of  the  brain. 
The  author  has  met  them  in  diphtheritic  paralysis,  and  frequenttj  in 
those  respiratory  affections  in  wiiicb  decided  abitnictiou  in  the  pulmo- 
nary circulaliou  occurs,  e.g.  t  a  be  rcukr  infiltration,  aathms,  pneumonia. 
He  believes  that  they  are  comiuooly  mistaken  for  aigtie  of  vaWular  dis- 
eaae.  Duriog  the  American  war  he  atatea  that  a  number  of  soldiers  got 
their  discharge  who  turned  out  to  have  merely  munnnra  of  this  kind. 
Murmurs  from  temporary  exciiement  of  the  heart  are  not  uncommoB. 
Me  thinks  that  such  a  murmur  might  be  produced  by  excitement  in  at 
least  one  out  of  twenty  hesltby  persons.  The  author  diecusses  at 
considerable  length  various  theories  of  the  mode  of  production  of  these 
functional  murmurs.  His  paper  is  illustrated  by  twelve  cases. — 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  July,  1869. 

Reduplication  of  the  Sounds  of  the  Heart. — It  hue  been  asserted 
that  reduplicalioQ  of  the  second  sound  of  the  heart  poBaeaaea  no  im- 
portHnce  in  progoosis  or  diagnosis.  According  to  Oeigel,  this  symp- 
tom is,  no  doubt,  occasiouaUy  observed,  altboogh  at  long  auterrals, 
amongst  healthy  subjects ;  hut  it  is  constantly  found  in  a  series  of 
patients  who  suffer  from  mitral  narrowing  and  insufficiency,  The  ma- 
jority of  such  patients  are  middle-aged,  thin,  anamic,  and  have  suffered 
for  a  long  time  from  cardiac  affection.  In  these  cases,  a  reduplication  of 
the  diastolic  sound  may  be  generally  heard  at  the  situations  where  the  tri- 
cuspid orifice,  the  aorta,  and  the  pulmonary  artery  are  auscultated.  The 
two  diastolic  sounds  are  more  intense  over  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  ori- 
fices than  over  the  mitral ;  the  second  diastolic  sound  is  also  more  marked 
over  the  situation  of  the  pulmonary  orifice  tlian  over  the  situation  of  the 
aortic.  We  may  explain  the  reduplication  of  the  diastolic  sound  by  as- 
suming a  non-simultaneous  occlusion  of  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta 
and  of  the  pulmonary  artery  ;  the  valvules  of  the  latter  shutting  an 
instant  after  the  valvules  of  the  former.  Hence  it  is  that  the  second 
diastolic  sound  is  more  accented  over  the  situation  of  the  oriSce  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  than  the  first.  The  retardation  of  the  closure 
of  the  pulmonary  valves  is  due  to  the  left  ventricle  ridding  itself 
rapidly  of  its  bluod,  whilst  the  right,  gorged  with  blood,  empties  itself 
more  slowly.  Also  the  aorta  retracts  more  energetically  and  more 
rapidly  than  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  elasticity  of  which  diminishes 
day  by  day  in  proportion  as  the  engorgement  of  the  right  heart  in- 
creases. A  constant  reduplication  of  the  second  sound  of  the  heart 
may  serve  as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  mitral  narrowing  or  insufficiency; 
but  reduplication  of  the  second  sound  of  the  heart  may  also  be  pro- 
duced in  any  cose  in  which  engorgement  of  the  right  heart  and  dila- 
tation of  the  pulmonary  artery  exist.  lu  the  latter  case  the  symptom 
will  not  be  so  constant  as  in  that  of  valvular  alteration.  Reduplication 
of  the  second  sound  is  also  observed  in  young  robust  people  attacked 
with  tuberculosis,  in  the  emphysematous,  in  pleurisy,  and  in  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart. 

Guttmann,  without  denying  the  assertions  of  Oeigel,  attributes  much 
Itsa   iiinjortHUL-e  to  the  sign  in  question.     He  does  not  admit  that  re- 
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dnplicAtion  of  the  Hecond  Bound  of  die  heart  is  bd  bftbitunl  sign  of 
mitral  contraction.  Oq  the  contrary,  lie  regnrds  it  as  a  eufficieolly 
rare  phenomenon,  never  constant,  and  only  to  be  observed  where  the 
patient  is  in  a  state  of  complete  repose.  When  the  heart's  activity  ie 
thoroughly  called  into  piny,  the  reduplication  disappears.  A.  Geigel 
('Verb,  de  Wurab.  Med.  Gea.' N.  F.,  I,  2.  p.  49,  I86tt),  and  P. 
Guttman  (' Vircliow's  Archiv,'  p.  105,  1669),  quoted  in  Archieet 
Giniralei  de  MidecMt,  June,  1869. 

On  the  Di^erential  Diagnotia  of  Abdominal  Aneurytm. — Dr.  W. 
Moore  relates  a  case  of  abdominal  aneurysm,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  leading  points.  J.  L — ,  admitted  into  Sir  P.  Dun's  Hospital 
on  December  31st,  li^GS,  complained  of  pain  in  the  back.  Three  years 
before  had  fallen  into  the  bold  of  a  ship,  and  shortly  after  the  pain  in 
the  back  commenced.  On  admirsion  he  was  pale  and  spftueemic,  but 
his  general  health  wrs  good ;  sight,  speech,  and  hearing  nnimpaired, 
but  the  voice  was  low  and  subdued  ;  respiration  regulnr,  temperature 
norma),  urine  healthy.  His  one  complaint  was  of  severe  pain  about 
the  last  dorsal  vertebree,  which  at  times  radiated  under  the  floating 
riba  on  the  left  side.  A  pulsation,  eccentric,  equable,  and  persistent 
in  all  positions,  was  visible  in  the  epigastrium ;  over  its  seat  there  was 
dulness  ou  percussion,  and  a  systolic  bruit  only  audible,  however,  when 
the  patient  was  in  ihe  recumbent  position.  The  pulsation  in  the  iiiacs 
was  feeble  but  eqnal;  there  was  increased  cardiac  duluess,  and  a  pe- 
culiar diastolic  click  supplanted  the  second  sound.  Visible  pulsation 
in  the  radiala.  There  was  no  appreciable  dulness  or  visible  pulsation 
along  the  apiue.  "  On  examining  him  with  the  stetlioscope  from  the 
nape  of  the  neck  downwards,  no  abnormal  sounds  could  be  heard 
until  we  came  down  to  tbe  latt  dorsal  vertebra,  when  a  'cell  marked 
bruit  became  audible  (particularly  to  the  left  of  the  spine),  which 
became  louder  as  we  descended  for  about  two  inches,  when  it  'shaded 
oflF,'  and  was  lost  about  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra."  The  area  of  the 
bruit  was  about  five  inchc?.  The  patient  died  suddenly.  At  the  post- 
mortem the  heart  was  hypertrophied,  but  the  valves  perfect.  There 
was  atheromatous  deposit  in  but  no  dilatation  of  the  thoracic  aorta. 
Immediately  opposite  the  giving  off  of  the  cocliac  axis,  an  aneurysm 
was  found,  about  the  size  of  a  small  apple,  fitting  into  the  left  ver- 
tebral hollow,  and  lying  on  the  upper  lumbar  vertebrs,  the  bodies  of 
which  were  eroded.  The  aorta  was  narrowed  for  about  half  an  inch 
below  the  aneurysm ;  the  right  renal  artery  was  obliterated,  and  the 
right  kidney  was  diminished  in  size. 

In  reference  to  the  epigastric  pulsation  the  author  observes  that  too 
much  stress  is  laid  on  the  "expansive  character"  of  the  pulsation. 
He  considers  that  "  persistency  and  equability,"  after  a  careful  exami- 
nation in  all  positions,  are  the  most  characteristic  features  of  abdominal 
aneurysmal  pulsation.  With  regard  to  the  stetboscopic  signs,  he 
notices  that  systolic  murmur  can  be  heard  over  the  aoita  m  /rant  in 
cases  where  tumours  overlie  the  vessel ;  this  diminishes  the  value  of 
the  diagnostic  sign.  "But  if  we  place  the  patient  iu  tbo  jirone  position, 
and  examine  him  along  the  spine,  in  the  great  majority  of  eases  of 
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aoeiinsm  a  '  bmit '  will  be  heard  (m  in  the  caK  detailed)  along  the 
spine,  eipeeiHlly  to  the  left  side."  Id  the  caae  of  an  abdomiual  tumour, 
with  the  patient  in  tlie  prone  position,  no  such  "  hruit "  will  be  heard, 
innRinuch  bb  no  preKxure  ie  exerted  on  the  veaiel  from  the  tumour 
falling  forward.  Thus,  in  a  "localized  bruit,  heard  along  the  course 
0/  the  tfiine,"  we  have  one,  if  not  the  most  valuable,  phyiical  aign  of 
abdominal  aneuryam  we  are  aa  yet  poeBeeied  of.  In  the  caae  of  aortic 
obstraction,  where  a  hruit  may  be  propagated  along  the  apine,  it  will 
be  heard  conlinuouily  from  the  base  of  the  heart  along  the  aorta. 
Continuity  would  also  be  the  characteristic  of  a  apaneemic  niurmar. 
In  the  case  of  aneurysm  the  bruit  is  localiied.  The  author  relates 
another  caae  in  which  temporary  attacka  of  dry  barking  and  Bpaamodic 
cougli,  dyspueea,  and  aphonia,  occurred  in  the  course  of  abdominal 
aneurism,  which  had  its  seat  high  ap  between  the  pillars  of  the  dia- 
phragm. He  had  no  opportunity  of  eiamining  the  patient  with  the 
Btethoacope,  and  the  poat-mortem  examination  waa  imperfect,  but  he 
suggests  that  the  thoracic  symptoms  were  the  result  of  pressure  by 
the  aneurism  on  the  semilunar  gangHs  of  the  solar  plexus,  wbicb 
would  influence  the  larynx  through  the  pneumogaatric  and  recnrrent 
laryngeal  nerres. — Dublin  Quart.  JoKmat,  August,  1669. 

Death  from  Rupture  of  Farice*  of  the  Spleen.— On  April  llth,  1865, 
there  died  suddenly,  under  the  care  of  Prof.  Trnube,  a  man,  set.  27, 
who  had  been  frequently  under  treaiment  for  a  chronic  affection  of  the 
brain.  Fur  three  daya  preiiously  he  had  complained  of  a  localiaed 
pain  in  the  left  side,  when,  on  the  llth,  having  dined  heartily,  he 
sunk  down  suddenly  in  his  bed  and  died.  Autopsy. — The  peritoneal 
cavity  was  filled  with  about  a  litre  of  sanguineous  fluid,  and  there  was 
a  large  quantity  of  soft  clota,  principally  accumulated  in  the  left  hypo- 
cbondrium.  The  spleen,  winch  was  completely  buried  in  the  coagu- 
lated mass,  waa  enlarged  ;  it  measured  six  inches  in  length,  five  in 
breadth,  and  two  in  thickness.  Its  surface  waa  unequal,  and  its 
fibrous  capsule  was  raised  by  a  number  of  elevationa  of  a  deep  blue 
colour,  and  soft,  almost  fluctuating  consistence.  On  one  of  these 
elevations,  near  ihe  upper  extremity  of  the  organ,  there  waa  a  rent  of 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  On  cutting  into  the  spleen  it  was 
found  that  ils  interior  was  traversed  by  irregular  anastomosing  cavities 
filled  with  coagulated  blood.  The  largest  of  these  cavities,  which  was 
almost  the  aize  of  a  goose's  egg,  occupied  the  centre  of  the  organ,  and 
aent  prolongations  as  far  aa  the  posterior  and  superior  surfaces.  One  of 
these  prolongations  terminated  in  the  rent.  The  greater  part  of  the 
central  cavity  was  filled  with  a  recent  soft  blood-clot,  whilst  the  wall  of 
the  cavity  ahowed  here  and  there  clots  of  decolorized  fibrine,  slightly 
adherent.  When  the  contents  were  removed  the  wall  presented  de- 
presaiona  separated  hy  a  number  of  elevationa,  otherwise  it  was  smooth 
and  almost  shining,  and  in  colour  reddish -white,  like  the  walls  of  the 
veins.  In  the  upper  part,  however,  of  the  cavity,  the  coagulated  blood 
was  in  immediate  contact  with  the  torn  pulp  of  the  spleen.  The  reat 
of  the  parenchyma  of  the  organ  waa  traveraed  by  a  nuroher  of  similar 
cavities,  but  smaller,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  nut.     These 
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cavities  commnnicated  with  eacU  other,  aod  with  the  central  cavity, 
and  with  the  superficial  eleTations.  The  pareochyma  of  the  apleen 
was  otherwise  firm,  reddish-grey,  aod  presented  a  nninber  of  large 
follicles.  The  splenic  artery  and  vein  were  quite  normal  at  their 
entrance  into  the  hilus  of  the  gland.  One  of  the  largest  arterial 
branches  presented  an  anearysm  of  the  size  of  a  pea.  The  veins  were 
CMtly  followed  into  the  disseminated  cavities  in  the  interior  of  the 
oi^an,  and  one  vein  was  evidently  continnous  with  the  great  central 
cavity.  The  right  lobe  of  the  liver  also  presented  on  its  convexity, 
in  a  circumscribed  space,  a  number  of  small  canities  with  smooth  walls, 
filled  with  clots,  and  in  relation  with  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein. 
Microscopically,  save  epithelium,  of  which  the  existence  could  not  be 
established,  the  walls  of  those  caTities  had  exactly  the  stracture  of  the 
walls  of  the  veins.  It  seems  remarksble  that  so  extensive  a  lesion  of 
the  spleen  could  exist  without  giving  rise  to  other  accidents  besides 
the  varicose  ruptare  that  occasioned  death. — J.  Cohnheim,  Fire&ow'a 
Archie,  and  Gazette  Midiealt  de  Paris,  March  4th,  1869. 

On  Dyienterie  Arthriti*. — Under  this  name  Dr.  Hnette  describes 
esses  in  which  rheumatism  attacks  the  joints  during  the  course,  or 
shortly  after  the  cure  of  epidemic  dysentery.  A  connection  between 
epidemic  dysentery  and  arthritic  rhenmatism  has  been  noticed  by 
Zimmermann,  Lepecq  de  la  ClAture,  Stoll,  &c.  The  anthor  relates  ten 
cases  observed  during  an  epidemic  of  dysentery  in  the  Canton  of 
Monlargis  in  1854.  The  following  are  his  conctnsions: — 1.  There 
eiista  a  variety  of  arthritis,  having  for  its  peculiar  and  necessary  cause 
an  epidemic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  rectum  and 
of  the  colon.  2.  This  rheumatismal  manifestation  does  not  show  itself 
during  all  epidemics  of  dysentery ;  it  ia  dependent  on  a  peculiar  medi- 
cal constitution  ;  individual  diathesis  may  favour  ita  development. 
3.  Bysenteric  arthritis  differs  in  ita  causes,  its  progress,  its  general 
physiognomy,  and  in  ita  consequences,  from  simple  articular  rhen. 
malism.  It  is  closely  analogous  to  blenorrhsgic  rheumatism.  4.  Dy- 
senteric arthritis,  which  is  almost  always  polyarticular,  has  a  variable 
duration  from  several  weeks  to  several  months.  It-  termiostes  by 
resolution  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  but  under  certain  rare  con- 
ditions it  may  end  by  suppuration  and  anchylosis.  5.  Metastasis 
does  not  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  the  arthritis, 
according  to  the  old  doctrine;  it  is  more  rational  to  eiplun 
ita  occurrence  by  a  morbid  affinity,  which,  the  mucous  membranes 
being  affected,  determines  reflex  pathological  effects  on  other  tissues. — 
Architti  Ginirate*  de  Medecine,  August,  1869. 

Rheumatic  Paraplegia,  cured  by  Nitrate  of  Silver.  By  Dr.  Louis 
Caradac,  of  Brest. — A  cook,  tet.  38,  fell  thirteen  years  previously  on 
his  back,  and  from  that  time  had  a  marked  tumour  in  the  doraal  region, 
without  any  distarbance  of  the  general  health.  A  year  later  paina 
came  on  in  the  loins,  with  pains,  paresthesia,  and  weakness  in  the 
legs,  which,  however,  again  disappeared.  The  patient  then  remained 
healthy,  with  the  exception  of  sbght  twitching  pains,  till  after  eleven 
years  he  took  a  hoose  in  a  damp  and  generally  unbealtliy  locality. 
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Then  he  became  euhject  to  ytrj  eevere  painB,  which  preseally  fiieil 
themsehes  in  the  shoulder  and  back.  la  this  state  of  things  be  again 
had  a  severe  fall  on  the  back,  bruising  it  considerably.  This  local 
injury  waa  qnickly  cured,  but  the  paioa  returned,  and  vere  apeciallj' 
localised  in  the  back  and  anna.  A  variety  of  raeans  were  employed 
without  benefit ;  the  pains  more  and  more  affected  the  loins  and  the 
legs,  and  became  especially  and  extremely  severe  on  any  movemeut. 
Then  came  on  marked  bypertesthesia  of  the  skin  of  the  legs,  twitch- 
inga  of  the  muscles,  and  gradually  increasing  palsy  of  them,  with 
paresis  of  the  sphincters,  and  diminished  expulsive  power  of  the  in- 
testines and  the  bladder.  After  a  time  there  waa  complete  para- 
plegia, with  also  disappearance  of  the  hyperEestheaia.  After  the 
faralysia  had  lasted  a  year,  in  spit«  of  the  various  remedies  employed 
y  several  physicians  and  quacks.  Dr.  Caradac  determined  to  try  lunar 
caustic.  He  gave  it  in  gradually  increasing  doses,  from  one  up  to 
eight  centigrammes  in  the  day ;  after  three  weeks  there  was  decided 
improvement  of  sensibility  and  mobility,  and  afier  three  montha  the 
patient  could  move  about  so  freely,  though  som?«hat  stiffly,  that  he 
waa  able  to  take  a  situation  as  ship's  cook.  This  he  kept  for  five 
years,  and  remained  healthy  all  the  time,  though  at  the  beginning  of  it 
he  waa  shipwrecked,  and  took  an  involuntary  bath  of  half  au  hour'a 
duration. 

Dr.  Caradac  considera  that  the  paraplegia  was  the  effect  of  a  rheu- 
matic spinal  meningitis  and  secondary  compression  of  the  nerves,  and 
that  the  remedial  action  of  tl)e  nitrate  of  silver  was  indiaputable,  and 
ought  to  be  resorted  to  in  similar  caaeB. —  Gat.  Hebdom.,  "Jud  aeries, 
t.  T,  1868 ;  Schmidt'e  Jahrb.,  Bd.  142,  1S69,  p.  26. 

Diabetet  in  a  eaie  of  Tumour  of  the  Medulla  Oblooffata. — J.  B. 
Dompeliog  reports  the  case  of  a  patient  who  met  with  a  fall  on  the  back 
of  the  head  when  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  Since  that  time  he 
suffered  from  sharp  pains  in  the  head  and  in  the  back  of  the  neck ;  the 
lower  limba  became  considerably  enfeebled,  and  there  was  diplopia. 
During  the  space  of  some  years  paresis  of  the  limbs  of  the  right  side 
became  established  with  marked  blunting  of  tactile  sensiliility  ;  sensi- 
tiveness to  heat  was  augmented  ;  all  the  muscles  of  the  right  eye  were 
paralysed;  at  the  same  time  symptoms  of  diabetes  appeared.  The 
urine  contained  from  live  to  aeven  parts  per  cent,  of  sugar ;  this  pro- 
portion diminished  during  a  season  passed  al  Carlsbad,  but  soon  after 
the  disease  advanced  and  was  accompanied  by  fever  and  cough.  Tbe 
parent  died  suddenly  six  years  after  the  first  symptoms  were  observed. 
After  death  a  tnmour  about  tbe  size  of  a  small  nut  waa  found  occupying 
all  the  right  half  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  It  waa  continaoua  with  the 
medulla,  not  limited.  It  was  formed  by  a  fasciculated  sarcoma.  On 
its  inferior  surface  were  found  two  small  vesicles  filled  with  fluid,  but 
containing  no  trace  of  cysticercus.  The  longitudinal  furrow  of  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  was  thrust  to  the  left ;  the  roots  of  the 
accessory  nerve  and  the  lower  root  of  the  pnenmogastric  were  very 
atrophied. — Nederl.  Arch,  poor  Geneettr.,  1868,  IV,  and  Archives 
GMiralt*  dt  Mideeitie,  May,  1869. 
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REPORT    ON    MIDWIFERY. 
By  HOBKET  Baebbb,  M.D.  Lomd.,  F.B.C.P. 

Obilitiil  FhjBdu  \o  St.  Tbaoua's  HoipiUl. 

I. — The  Non-Preqnant  State, 

1 .  The  Surgery  of  the   Cervix  in  eonneetion  with   certain    Uleritie 

Diteeuet.     fi;  T.  Buhett. 

2.  The  Rectum  in  it»  Relation*  to  Uterine  Diseate.     B7  H.  Stobek, 

M.D. 

3.  Reflex  Irritation  of  the  Rectum  at  a  Catueof  Uterine  Diteate.    By 

Dr.  J.  C.  NoTT. 

4.  Hietorieal  Review  of  Uterine  Injections.     By  J,  Cohnstein. 

5.  A  Remarkable  Case  of  Retroversion  of  the  Uterv»  of  Eighteen  Teare' 

Standing  Sueeet$fuUy  Treated  by  Elytrorrhapky.     By  J.  BvbnB, 

M.D. 
G.   Vaginal  Retpiration.     By  Dr.  Kbistelleb. 
7.   Ovariocentetia  Faginali*.     By  Dr.  E.  Noeqgekaih. 
a.  Case  of  Pelvic  Hcematocele.     By  Dr.  Ajtkin, 

1.  Dr.  Emmett  girea  a  aummary  of  his  experieDce  of  dilatatiou  of 
the  cerTix  uteri  by  incision.  The  uterus  heing,  he  says,  an  erectile 
orgsn,  flexure  may  vary  in  degree  owiog  to  the  variation  in  the  drcu- 
latioD.  The  flexure  ia  above  the  vaginal  junction.  Surgical  inter- 
ference in  such  cases  is  unjustifisble.  In  endometritiB  with  flexure  he 
uses  large  vaginal  injections  of  hot  water.  This  after  a  time  produces 
contraction  of  the  vessels.  Then  a  eolutioD  of  chromic  add,  oriron,  or 
iodine  may  be  applied  to  the  inner  surfoce  of  the  uterus  by  aid  of  two 
instruments,  the  uterine  probe  and  the  "  applicator."  The  probe  is  a 
smsll  ductile  silver  sound.  This  takes  the  curve  of  the  uterus.  The 
"applicator"  is  moulded  to  the  same  curve,  and  carries  the  fluid 
soaked  in  cotton  twisted  on  it.  After  using  chromic  acid.  Dr.  Emmett 
insists  upon  keeping  the  patient  quiet.  At  a  later  period  it  may  be 
useful  to  dilate  tlie  cervix  by  tents.  If  relief  is  not  obtained,  division 
of  the  cervix  may  then  be  useful.  With  regard  to  the  intra- uterine 
pessary,  he  says  pelvic  cellulitis  is  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception  from 
its  use.  When  the  flexure  is  below  the  vaginal  juncture,  the  caae  la 
difl'ereut.  This  is  generally  congenitnl,  and  dysmenorrhoea  and  sterility 
commonly  attend  it.  His  impression  is  that  fully  two  out  of  three  of 
tite  married,  operated  upon  under  twenty-five  years,  have  become  pr^ 
oant  within  the  first  year.  Division  of  the  cervix  should  not  be  attempted 
in  any  esse  when  perimetritis  is  suspected.  If  the  flexure  is  in  the 
cervix,  Dr.  Emmett  divides  the  posterior  lip  in  the  median  line  with 
scissors.  If  the  flexure  is  high  up  and  at  a  sharp  angle,  division  of 
(his  anterior  angle  with  the  knife  will  be  necessary.  The  open  canal 
should  be  firmly  packed  with  little  pledgets  of  cotton  soaked  in  glycerine, 
and  over  all  the  vagina  tamponed,  as  if  hoBiiiorrhagc  at  the  time  actually 
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»i«ted.  This  precaation  ii  of  the  grettest  importoiin,  for  a  divided 
TCMel  in  erectile  tiMue  may  coDtract  promptly  at  first,  but  with  reactioD 
after  the  operatiou  bleeding  comes  oa  tuddeiily,  and  the  raoutha  of  tKe 
TeMels  enlarge  in  a  remarkable  manner  ^m  the  force  and  continuance 
of  the  current. 

Dr.  Emmett  haa  abandoned  the  practice  of  incising  the  anterior  lip 
for  dyamenprrboea  depending  on  relrofieiion.  He  uya  this  coudition 
rareljr  exiata  for  any  length  of  time  withoat  the  inpetYentiou  of  peri- 
metntia,  and  frequently  of  pelric  cellulitis!  heuce  adhesiooa.  The 
fundua  can  in  incD  casea  often  be  restored  by  gradual  and  repeated 
manipulationa  by  a  finger  in  the  rectum,  the  adhesions  gradually 
yielding. 

Dr.  Emmett  objects  to  incision  of  the  cervix  at  the  lipa,  on  account 
of  the  tendency  to  gaping  of  the  flaps,  and  auhaequent  rolling  out  of 
the  lining-membrane  of  the  canal. 

Amputation  of  the  cervix  is  rarely  necessary,  ucept  for  malignant 
diaeasea.  Dr.  Emmett  believes  the  cauliflower  growth  at  least  ia  a  local 
disease  at  firat,  and  says  in  several  cases  where  he  had  been  able  to 
amputate  the  neck  beyond  in  healthy  tissne  no  return  has  occurred  for 
aeveral  yeara.  But  these  cases  have  been  exceptions,  as  the  disease  has 
returned  in  the  majority  of  instances  between  the  fourth  and  aiilh 
mo'atba.—Jmer.  Joum.  of  Obtlet.,  1869. 

2.  Dr.  Storer  contributes  a  valuable  essay  on  the  rectum  in  its  rela- 
tions to  uterine  disease.  Having  illustrated  the  frequency  of  diseases 
of  the  rectum,  and  their  bearing  on  uterine  disease,  he  points  out  a 
mode  of  eiaminetiou  which  he  thinks  superior  to  those  in  ordinary  use. 
He  deprecates  for  diagnosis,  as  well  as  for  treatment,  the  use  of  the 
anal  speculum.  He  says  that  by  everting  the  rectum  by  passing  the 
finger  within  the  vagina  we  are  able  to  explore  the  rectal  cavity  far 
more  thoroughly  than  by  any  other  means,  and  to  apply  remedies  and 
perform  operations  with  an  eaae,  safety,  and  aatisfaction  that  are  other- 
wise impossible.  He  gives  several  interesting  clinical  illustrations  of 
his  viewa  and  practice.  He  relates  a  case  in  which  an  ovarian  tumonr 
opened  into  the  rectum,  and  waa  cured  by  a  fistulous  communication  ; 
also  a  case  of  ulero-ovarian  fistula.  The  patient  had  a  large  abdomen, 
and  pna  escaped  from  the  os  uteri.  A  large  mnle  catheter  passed 
through  the  os  ita  full  length,  gave  exit  to  a  lai^  hand-basinful  of  a 
foetid  sanies,  with  the  effect  of  lessening  the  abdomen,  and  allowing  the 
point  of  the  catheter  to  be  felt  upon  one  aide  of  the  umbilicus.  ~.^er. 
Jtnim.  of  Obitet.,  1869. 

3.  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott  insists  upon  and  illaetrates  the  influence  of 
hcemorrho'ids  and  fissure  of  the  rectum  in  the  production  of  severe 
symptoms  referred  to  the  uterus. — Amer.  Journ.  of  Obitet.,  1869. 

4.  Dr.  Cohnatein  gives  a  careful  historical  survey  of  the  practice  and 
opinions  of  those  who  have  related  their  experience  upon  the  injection 
of  fluids  into  the  uterus.  The  general  results  seem  to  be  that  the 
injection  of  very  powerful  caustics  is  likely  to  cause  inflammation  of 
the  uterus  and  peritoneum,  or  severe  proatraiion  and  uterine  colics,  and 
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tbeie  dtngm  ue  leas  urgent  if  care  be  taken  first  to  dilate  the  cerrii 
nteri  so  that  the  return  of  the  fluid  injected  into  the  cavity  is  easj. — 
Beilrdget.  CkrmiKkttt  Xetritit,  1868. 

5.  Dr.  Byme'a  case  of  care  of  retroTereion  and  prolapsus  of  the 
uteruB  by  operation  ia  interestiug.  The  tubject  had  a  child  at  seven- 
teen. Soon  after  she  complained  of  great  dyauria  and  bearing-down. 
Complete  prolapsus  ensued.  At  the  end  of  eighteen  yeara  she  came 
under  treatment.  The  tumour  waa  returned  vitbin  the  pelvis.  A  beg 
was  passed  into  the  rectum  and  inflated  so  as  to  raise  the  fundus 
uteri,  whilst  a  tenaculuiii  seized  the  bypeiirophied  anterior  lip  of  the 
uterus,  and  by  this  double  action  the  uterus  was  restored  to  ita  normal 
position.  It  was  found  that  when  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  was  firmly 
seized  by  a  hooked  forceps,  and  if  at  the  same  time  by  a  sonnd  in  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus,  efforts  were  made  to  produce  retroversion,  no 
amount  of  force  compatible  with  the  integrity  of  the  tissues  could 
sacceed  in  doing  so;  but  when  the  forceps  was  removed,  and  the  ten- 
sion on  the  vesi  CO -vaginal  septum  thus  removed,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  difBcalty  in  producing  retroversion.  It  was,  therefore,  con- 
cluded that  an  operation  similar  to  that  practised  by  Sims  for  cystocete 
and  prolapsus  uteri  might  succeed.  The  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  was 
depressed  so  ss  to  make  two  ridges,  longitudinally  extending  from  the 
mentus  urinarius  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  os  uteri.  These  ridges 
were  denuded,  and  the  surfaces  were  brought  into  apposition  b;  seven 
iuterrapted  sntures.  When  the  parts  had  healed,  it  was  found  that 
even  by  a  sonnd  in  the  atems  retroversion  conld  not  be  produced.  The 
patient  made  a  good  recovery,  the  retroversion  and  prolapsus  being 
cored. — Amir.  Joum.  afObttet.,  1869. 

6.  Under  the  term  vaginal  respiration.  Dr.  Kristeller  describes  the 
movements  of  rise  and  fall  of  the  vagina  under  the  influence  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  diaphragm.  When  the  spoon -speculum  is  introdaced, 
pressing  back  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
anterior  wall,  synchronously  with  the  corresponding  movements  of  the 
diaphragm,  are  clearly  seen.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  vulva 
being  narrow  and  the  vaginal  walls  in  contact,  no  air  enters ;  bnt  if  the 
walls  be  kept  apart,  as  by  a  tumour  or  pessary,  great  relaxation,  lacera- 
tion of  the  perineeum,  or  other  agency,  air  will  enter,  especially  after 
labour.  The  influence  of  air  is  seen  in  the  foulness  of  secretions,  the 
decomposition  of  plugs,  &c. — Monaltackr.  /.  Ge&urltk.,  June,  1869. 

7.  Dr.  Noeggerath  contributes  an  elaborate  memoir,  historical,  cri- 
tical, and  practical,  on  the  procedure  for  tapping  ovarian  cysts  through 
the  vagina.  He  places  the  patienc  on  the  edge  of  the  fauteuil  somewhat 
in  lithotomy  position,  passes  a  curved  trocar  and  cauula  to  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  tumonr  and  pierces  the  cyst.  A  curved  bistoury, 
with  a  button  st  the  end,  is  then  passed  through  the  canula,  thecannia  is 
withdrawn  snfficiently  to  allow  the  cutting  edges  of  the  bistoury  to  in- 
cise and  enlaige  the  wound.  Removing  the  bistoury,  the  canula  is  again 
pushed  forward  into  the  wound,  and  through  it  past  the  sonnd,  which 
serves  as  a  guide  to  the  introduction  of  a  tube  info  the  cyst  after  the 
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lYinonl  of  the  cannlR.  The  canula  OBed  in  one  cue  was  a  piece  of 
ela*tic  stomach  tube,  about  ten  inches  long.  This  is  retsined  in  the 
wound  to  afford  an  exit  to  tlie  coutents  of  the  cjst.  Afterviirds  Dr. 
Noeg^enth  used  a  special  tia  canula  of  large  diameter,  having  a  self- 
retaining  apparatus.  Through  this  injections  were  made  when  the  dis- 
charges were  offeuiive.  In  one  case  the  incisions  made  caused  copious 
hsemorrhage,  filliog  the  cyst  which  had  prerioualy  emptied.  This  was 
stopped  by  compressing  the  canula  against  the  angle  of  the  womid  by 
compresses.  In  another  cnse  the  liEemorrhage  was  fat&l.  Dr.  Noeg- 
gerath  snys  the  condition  of  the  cyst-walls  must  be  taken  into  account 
when  we  decide  about  the  choice  of  «  method  of  operating  -,  if  we  admit 
that  a  cyst  with  thin  walls  will  collapse  more  readily,  it  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  prove  a  source  of  danger  from  the  spreading  of  inflamma- 
tion lighted  up  in  the  inner  membrane  to  the  peritoneum.  Peritonitis 
has  frequently  followed  the  operation.  Cysts  containing  fat,  hair,  or 
encephaloid  matter  mast  he  excluded  from  the  operation.  Colloid  cysts, 
even  if  their  contents  be  not  thorouglily  Quid,  can  be  treated  in  this 
manner.  In  a  case  operated  upon  by  Dr.  Schnetter,  rapid  liquefaction 
of  the  colloid  matter  took  place  after  tlie  operation. 

When  dealing  with  two  or  more  cysts  there  is  danger  of  twice  per- 
forating the  peritoneum,  when  decomposed  fluid  or  gases  would  escape 
either  from  the  upper  or  the  lowercyet  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  This 
accident  is  the  reason  why  the  operation  of  lUcamier,  recently  repeated 
by  Sims,  must  necessarily  prove  fatal.  They  passed  a  long  curved  trocar 
through  the  abdominal  walls  towards  Douglas's  pouch,  and  a  second 
trocar  into  the  cyst  through  the  vagina,  so  as  to  meet  the  lirst.  Thus 
two  openings  were  established  in  the  cyst,  the  lower  one  giving  issue 
to  the  contents  into  the  vagina,  the  upper  one  into  the  abdominal 
cavity.  It  ia  better  to  net  upon  one  cyst  only  at  a  time.  It  is  probable 
that  by  the  collapse  and  destruction  of  the  principal  cyst,  obliteration 
of  the  vessels  feeding  the  smaller  cysts  takes  place  ;  hence  they  disappear 
by  atrophy.  The  operation  can  only  be  performed  in  those  cases  where 
the  cyst  is  distinctly  felt  through  the  vagina  behind  the  neck  of  the 
uterus.  The  risk  of  septic  fever  must  be  avoided  by  procuring  the 
evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  cyst,  and  by  altering  the  character  of 
the  secretions.     This  ia  done  by  cleansing  and  disinfecting  injections. 

The  paper  concludes  with  a  table  exhibiting  the  chief  features  of 
48  cases  in  which  an  ovarian  cyst  has  been  tapped  by  the  vagina. 
55  operations  were  performed  upoa  48  patients ;  34  were  unsucceEsful. 
The  disease  returned  in  3  ;  result  undecided  in  4.  Death  occurred  in 
14  cases ;  ia  one  from  litemorrhage,  4  from  peritonitis,  7  from 
septiceefflin,  1  from  typhoid,  I  from  an  attack  of  peritonitis  not  caused 
by  the  operation. — Amer.  Joum.  ofObttet.,  1869- 

8.  Dr.  Aitkin  relates  a  case  of  pelvic  htematoceie,  the  more  interest- 
ing because  a  post-mortem  examination  was  made.  The  patient,  pro- 
bably, died  in  consequence  of  getting  sbout  too  actively  when  she 
ought  to  have  been  quiet.  On  opening  the  abdomen  a  large  quautity 
of  gruraouB  blood  escaped.  The  intestines  were  malted  together  by 
recent  lymph.  In  the  left  iliac  and  hypogaslric  regions,  extending 
from  behind  the  uterine  cervix  up  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  unibi- 
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licuB,  was  a  Urge  tougb,  parttall;  decolorized  blood-dot  weighing 
tbirty-Biz  ounces.  The  recto-vagmal  pouch  was  filled  partly  by  tbe 
apex  of  tbis  clot,  but  chiefly  by  aoft  puffy  lymph,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  tbe  ponch  waa  an  incision.  On  the  left  side,  almoat  completely  im- 
bedded in  the  blood-clot  and  close  to  the  line  of  the  inciHion,  was  an 
OTsrian  tumour,  about  the  size  of  a  closed  fiat,  containing  a  yellowish 
purulent-lookiDg  fluid.  The  uterus  was  pushed  forward,  so  that  the 
fundus  rested  nn  the  aympbysu.  In  its  interior  a  quantity  of  muco-pns 
was  found.  No  pua  or  blood  in  the  Fallopian  tubes.  The  case  was, 
therefore,  one  of  intra-peritoneal  hematocele,  complicated  with  peri- 
toniiia.— £1^.  Med.  Joum.,  Aug.,  1669. 


II. — Labour. 

1 .  A  C<ue  of  TArombut  during  Labour.     By  Dr.  Gbobqe  T.  Elliot. 

2.  Prolapmt  of  the  Vterut  containing  a  Child,  between  the  Seventh 
and  Eighth  Monthe  of  Pregnancy.      By  W.  CoLLI»ON. 

3.  A   Neto    Method  of  Smbrgotomy,   adapted  to   Extreme  Catet   of 
Pelvic  Contraction.     By  Robert  BARNEa,  M.D. 

4.  Birth  of  a  Double  Montter  ended  by  Removal  of  One  Head  by 
Braun's  Key-hook.      By  Dr.  M.  Linduank. 

1.  Prof.  Elliot  relates  a  remarkable  case  of  tbromboa.  Tbe 
patient  was  in  labour  with  tbe  first  child.  The  pains  continued 
active,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  child  would  soon  be  born;  but 
it  was  discovered  that  the  head  had  not  advanced,  and  the  vaginal 
walla  and  perinreum  were  enormously  distended  by  a  rapidly  in- 
crenaing  thrombus.  The  forceps  was  applied ;  on  drawing,  tbe  right 
labium  cracked  through  tbe  mucous  membrnne,  and  a  large  clot  flopped 
out  with  such  violence  as  to  be  projected  adistauce  of  three  feet.  The 
labinm  was  then  f^ely  incised,  and  tbe  open  spaces  were  staffed  with 
lint  steeped  in  persulphate  of  iron,  and  the  whole  compressed  by  a 
T-bandage.  No  more  blood  was  lost  Anesmia  was  met  by  generous 
diet.  Tbe  vagina  was  injected  on  the  third  day  with  weak  cacbolic 
acid.      Tbe  patient  did  well.— .^mer.  Joum.  of  Obalet.,  Nov.,  1868. 

2.  Mr.  Allison  relates  a  case  in  which  tbe  gravid  uterus,  between 
the  seventh  and  eighth  months,  was  entirely  prolapsed.  He  managed 
to  return  it  into  tlie  mother's  abdomen.  She  was  delivered  at  term 
of  a  live  child.— £ri/.  Med.  Joum.,  1869. 

3.  Dr.  Barnes  demonstrated  to  the  Obstetrical  Sodety  a  new  method 
of  embryotomy  devised  by  bim,  by  which  a  mature  fcetus  could  be 
extracted  through  a  pelvis  meaenring  aa  inch  in  conjugate  diameter. 
It  consisted  in  making  sections  of  the  head  by  a  atrong  wireecraseur. 
—Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1869. 

4.  Dr.  Max  Lindmann  relates  an  instructive  history  of  labour  with  a 
doable  monster.  When  called  the  patient  was  in  strong  labour ;  tbe 
pelvic  end  of  the  child  was  lying  forth  in  the  first  position.  Traction 
on   the  feet  was  met  by  an  irresistible  obstacle ;  the  body  could  not  be 
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drawn  out  beyond  iu  peUia,  althoDgh  the  force  uaed  broke  tbe  liga- 
ments of  botb  hip-joints.  That  the  woman  was  well  formed  waa  known 
from  ber  having  preriouBly  boroe  a  full-grown  child  easily.  Tbe 
fiolent  uterioe  contractionB  foiled  eitemal  exploration.  The  fcetal 
abdomen  was  so  large  aiid  oat  of  proportion  with  tbe  legs,  as  to  fill  tbe 
mother's  pelvis,  preventiDg  the  entr;  of  the  hand.  It  waa,  therefore, 
concluded  to  perforate  when,  after  exvisceratioo,  the  body  had  some- 
what collapsed,  the  operator's  band  nas  gradually  passed  up  to  tbe 
neck  of  tbe  child,  when  two  necks  were  felt  divergiog  from  tbe  trunk. 
A  blank  hook  was  passed  up  tbe  angle  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of 
tbe  necks,  and  after  considerable  difficulty  tbe  further  head  was  sepa- 
rated. Light  traction,  then,  upon  tbe  trunk  extracted  this  with  tbe 
remaining  head.  The  mother  recovered  well. — MonaUiehr./.Oebtirtti., 
Jane  1869. 


III. — Cbildbed. 

1.  Puerperal  Mortalitt/.     By  Dr.  E.  KeNNBDY. 

2.  The  Brain  of  a   Puerpera   who  died  of  Coittmltioiw.     By   Dr. 
Mendbl. 

1.  [An  animated  and  interesting  debate  in  tbe  Dublin  Obstetrical 
Society,  occupying  204  pagea  of  tbe  '  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,'  baa 
elicited  the  opinions  of  Uie  leading  obstetric  authorities  in  Dublin.  la 
tbe  British  empire  Dublin  stands  in  remarkable  contrast  with  other 
large  towns,  being  distinguished  for  hospital -midwifery  as  against 
domiciliary  midwifeiy.  It  may  be  aud  that  in  no  other  town  in  the 
kingdom  are  tite  influences  of  lyiog-ia  hospitals  equally  open  to  ob- 
servation. And  since  the  recent  discussions  on  the  Continent,  and  tbe 
direct  challenge  thrown  oat  by  the  Reporter,  in  his  lectures  on  pner- 

Eeral  fever  in  the  '  Lancet'  in  1666,  the  advocates  of  hospital-midwifery 
Bve  been  thrown  upon  their  defence. 
Dr.  E.  Kennedy,  in  a  singularly  able  memoir,  attacks  the  hospital 
system,  and  has  to  maintain  tbe  fight  almost  single-handed  against  the 
Dublin  celebrities;  but  surely,  as  Anton;  bade  the  dumb  mouths  of 
Ceesar's  wounds  speak  for  him,  so  may  Or.  Kennedy  bid  the  hecatombs 
of  women  who  liave  perished  of  puerperal  fever  in  the  hospitals  speak 
for  him. 

If  statistics  ever  had  the  merit  of  proving  one  thing  in  medicine  it 
is  this,  that  tbe  mortality  from  puerperal  fever  is  greatly  higher  in 
lying-in  hospitals  than  out  of  them.  The  most  strenuous  advocates  for 
the  hospital  system  (those  who  support  them  by  money  and  work)  are 
continually  compelled  to  acknowledge  this  inexpngnable  fact,  by 
closiug  their  doors  when  the  dire  scourge  is  slaugbtering  tbe  inmates 
with  somewhat  loo  alarming  rapidity.  We  do  not  know  tbst  any  one 
on  the  Continent,  where  the  hospital  system  prevails,  now  disputes  the 
proposition  that  hospitals,  by  spreading  fevers,  increase  the  maternal 
mortality.  If  hospitals  are  to  be  defended,  tliey  must  be  defended  on 
other  grounds  than  (he  vain  contention  that  lying-in  women  encounter 
equal  dangers  at  home.     Those  who  still  advocate  hospitals  have  to 
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■tiov  that  tlie  advantegeB  flowing  from  them,  whatever  these  may  be, 
are  bo  great  at  to  be  worth,  and  to  justify,  the  aacrifice  of  maoy  Urea 
committed  to  them  bb  a  sacred  trust ;  they  must  show  that  it  is  right  or 
necessary  to  destroy  one  portion  of  our  fellow-creaturea  la  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  Uiat  may  be  useful  to  the  rest.— R.  B.] — Dublin 
Quarterly  Journal,  1869. 

2.  Dr.  Mendel  relates  the  history  and  describes  the  condition  found 
in  the  brain  of  a  woman  who  died  in  conTulsious  a^r  labour.  In  a 
flrst  pregnancy  the  patient,  aged  26,  who  had  always  been  healthy,  iraa 
delivered  by  forceps.  Three  hours  afterwards  convulsions  set  iu,  with 
loss  of  consciousness.  Consciousness  returned  in  a  few  hours,  but  the 
patient  continued  for  nine  days  completely  gpeechlesa.  There  was  no 
other  kiud  of  paralysis.  Speech  gradually  returned,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  third  week  ahe  appeared  to  have  quite  recovered.  Two  years  later 
she  was  again  delivered  oormally  of  a  full-grown  child.  She  went  on 
well  for  a  week,  when,  after  a  strong  exertion,  prolapana  uteri  took 
place,  which  the  midwife  reduced  next  day.  Three  days  later  general 
convulsions  with  loss  of  coDSciousneas  recurred.  These  lasted  two 
honrs ;  conBciousness  returned,  but  aphasia  remained.  There  was  no 
difference  in  the  pupils,  both  reacted  under  light ;  pulse  90 ;  temperature 
38'2.     The  tongue  coutd  not  be  projected  through  the  teeth.     Lochia 

K resent;  not  offensive.  No  albumen  in  urine;  no  cede  ma ;  no  pain. 
ext  day  suddenly,  the  convulsions  were  repeated,  and  were  more 
marked  on  the  right  side  of  the  face.  Lofs  of  cooBciousness  complete. 
With  increaae  of  temperature  sopor  set  in  ;  and  in  the  night,  the  tem- 
perature having  risen  to  41*2,  death  followed. 

The  calvarium  had  nowhere  grown  to  the  dura  mater.  The  dura 
mater  showed  hypereemia  and  plentiful  Pacchionian  grannlations.  The 
dnra  mater  was  cloaelj  adherent,  especially  on  the  right,  with  the 
arachnoid  and  the  brain  suhataaceB,  so  that  with  the  membrane  small 
shreds  of  brain  were  torn  away.  The  arachnoid  on  the  right  was 
opaque,  but  in  most  parts  separable  from  the  brain ;  on  the  left  tbe 
fissures  of  Rolando  and  Sylviua  were  filled  with  a  purulent  yellowish- 
white  mass.  On  the  summit  of  the  frontal  lobe  was  a  scar-like  con- 
traction of  the  arachnoid.  The  white  substance  was  very  hypersmic. 
In  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum,  outside  and  above  Uie  corpua 
striatum,  vaa  a  cavity  the  size  of  an  almond,  containing  grey  pas-Uke 
matter. 

The  cyst  extended  to  the  scar-Uke  depression  of  the  arachnoid.  No 
disease  was  observed  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  cyst  and  scar  were  the  residua  of  two  heeraorrhagic  efi'nuona 
dating  from  the  first  eclamptic  fit ;  the  locality  of  them  explained  the 
aphasia.  The  psychical  excitement  attending  the  prolapsus  uteri  was 
the  probable  cause  of  the  tissues  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cyst 
giving  way. — Monatnehr.  f.  GeburUk.,  June,  I8fi9. 
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IV.— The  Child. 

1.  A  Mai/orwmtum  emued  by  Antniotie  Threadt  and  Bandi.     By  Dr. 

C.  8.  r.  Chbd£. 

2.  VaceinaluM.    Dr.  Gitkkik  and  other*. 

1.  Dr.  Cred^  dMcrib««  and  fimirM  a  remarkable  example  of  mal- 
formatioD  of  the  fcEtiu  caaied  by  amniotic  hands,  a  conditiou  firat 
explained  by  the  late  Dr.  Montgomeiy.  He  diicuaaea  miantely  the 
condition!  which  might  lead  to  the  formatioo  of  these  bands.  He 
thinki  that  in  the  hnman  ovum  contractions  of  the  uterua  or  power- 
ful emotioni  may  produce  changes  of  volume,  such  as  Darest  pro- 
duced in  hia  expenments  on  hem'  eggs.  They  surrounded  the  e^^ 
with  an  ur-tight  enrelope,  or  exposed  them  to  changes  of  temperature, 
and  thus  often  produced  mal  format! on i.  Darest,  in  this  way,  once 
produced  a  thread  proceding  from  the  skuU. — Monatfchr.  /.  Oe- 
bitriti.,  June,  1669. 

2.  Animal  Vaccination  ;  or  Vaccination  direct  from  the  Heifer.  It 
is  deserving  of  record  that  this  practice  is  now  beiuE  pursued  in  Lon- 
don hy  Dr.  Blanc  and  Dr.  Ballard,  who  both  spesk  favorably  of  it. 
Dr.  Ballard  saya  the  animal  virus  takes  a  longer  time  to  go  through  ita 
stages  of  evolution  than  the  human  virus.  He  says  that,  like  the 
humanised  viraa,  the  animal  virus  keeps  better  on  points  than  la 
tubes. — Lancet  and  Med.  Timei  and  Gar.,  1869. 

In  a  discourse  delivered  at  the  Academic  de  M^ecine,  M.  GuiSrin 
discusses  the  modem  views  upon  vaccina^on.  He  makes  a  triple 
distinction;  1.  Jeunerian  vaccination.  2.  Hnman.  3.  Animal  vac- 
cination. He  insists  that,  in  any  case,  the  cowpox  serves  as  the  basis ; 
but  that  in  one  caae  it  is  inoculated,  iu  the  other  it  is  spontaneous. 
Jenuer  never  inocnlated  direct  from  the  animal  to  man,  be  simply 
used  spontaueous  cowpox.  Cowpox  must  not  be  confounded  with 
animal  vaccination.  Auimal  vaccination  ii  slow  iu  production,  there- 
fore the  virus  is  less  energetic,  or  finds  a  soil  badly  prepared  for  ita 
germination.    Its  course  is  shorter,  therefore  the  virus  is  weaker.    The 

Eriod  of  virulence  is  ephemeral,  therefore  the  Titality  of  the  vlrua  is 
IB.  It  is  very  difficult  to  preserve  ;  yon  must  go  back  to  the  beast ; 
therefore  it  is  less  active,  less  prompt  than  the  Jeonerisu  vaccine, 
which  may  he  indefinitely  preserved.  As  to  the  last  question,  the 
comparative  protection  afforded  against  smallpox,  the  facts  relating  to 
animal  vaccination  are  as  yet  too  few.  Time  is  wanted  to  prove  its 
efficacy ;  but  no  one  doubts  that  the  question  is  settled  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  Jennerian  vaccine. — Bevue  Midicaie,  July,  186S. 
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BEPORT  ON  TOXICOLOGY,  FORENSIC  MEDICINE, 

AND  HYGIENE. 

Bt  BiKJAMiM  "W.  E1CHA.BD8011,  M.D.,  F.li.8. 

I.  ToxicoLOor, 
PotMoitinff  by  Laburnum  (Cyliius  Laiumum). — It  hu  been  known 
for  tome  yean  past  that  the  seeda  of  the  laburnuio  tree  are  actively 
poisonouB.  CbrittiBon  reports  that  the  whole  plant  is  very  deleterious, 
and  he  ^vet  the  history  of  a  case  in  which  a  boy  produced  poisonous 
symptoms  in  one  of  hia  fellov-serranta  by  admiDistertng  Jeburnum 
bark  in  broth.  The  aame  author  relales  also  his  experiments  with  an 
inftuion  of  the  bark.  He  foaud  that  when  an  in^ion  of  a  drachm  of 
the  dried  bark  was  injected  into  the  stomach  of  a  rabbit,  the  animal,  la 
two  minutes,  began  to  look  quickly  froni  side  to  side,  as  if  alarmed  and 
uncertain  which  way  to  go,  then  twitched  back  its  head  two  or  three 
times,  and  instantly  fell  on  its  side  in  fioleut  tetanic  conTnlsions,  with 
alternating  opisthotonos  and  emprosthotonos,  so  energetic  that  ita  body 
bounded  with  great  force  upon  the  aide  up  and  down  the  room.  Sud- 
denly, in  half  a  minute  more,  all  motion  ceased,  respiration  was  at  an 
end,  and,  excepting  that  the  heart  continued  for  a  little  time  to  con- 
tract, and  with  aome  force,  life  was  extinct.  No  morbid  appearance 
was  riaible  anywhere.  The  heart  was  gorged,  but  irritable.  Of  late 
years  we  have  had  several  inalances  of  poiaoning  by  the  same  plant, 
especially  by  the  seeds ;  and  we  now  add  the  most  extended  series  of 
anch  cases  since  the  publication  of  eleven  cases  in  the  'Lancet'  for 
1840-41,  by  Mr.  Bonney,  of  Brentford.  The  cases  we  relate  occurred 
at  Carlisle  a  few  weeks  ago.  They  were  all  seen  and  treated  bj  Dr. 
Philip  Hair,  of  Abbey  Street,  Carlisle,  who  has  been  kind  enough 
to  draw  up  the  following  notes  of  the  cases  at  our  request,  for 
the  present  report  We  may  premise  that  the  children  poisoned  ate  the 
"  peat,"  seeds  or  peat,  and  pods  of  the  laburnum,  one  of  them, 
Cassady,  aged  ten  years,  being  the  distributor.  The  youngest  child 
waa  foor  years,  the  eldest  eleven  years  of  age.     Dr.  Hur  writes : 

"On  Sunday,  August  8th,  1869,  at  8.50  p.m.,  I  was  called  in  great 
baate  to  see  some  children  who  were  very  ill  and  sick  (Daniel  Maugin, 
in  particular,  was  tuppoted  to  be  dying),  from  having,  as  the  father 
said,  eaten  some  gods  of  the  common  broom.  On  arrival  I  found  the 
cbild'a  (D.  Mangin'a)  face  pale,  cold,  and  of  dull  expression ;  the  eyea 
sunken  and  the  pupils  much  diiated  but  actiog  readily  in  strong  light. 
When  spoken  to  he  seemed  stupid  and  nnconcerned  ;  when  roused  by 
a  ahake,  end  when  asked  a  qaettion  he  would  answer  by  a  nod  or 
abake  of  the  head.  He  had  pain  in  the  "  belly"  (stomach),  and  tried 
bat  waa  unable  to  vomit.  When  not  disturbed  be  would  incline  to 
doie  ;  the  extremities  were  cold  ;  no  shivering ;  breathing  occasionally 
hurried  and  deep,  breath  sounds  clear ;  heart's  action  rapid  and 
tremulous;  pulie  120,  small. 
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"  I  sdminUterrd  ipecacaanha  in  powder,  with  plenty  of  varm  vater, 
and  then  excited  vomiting  by  patting  ni;  fingera  in  the  month  de- 
preaUDg  the  tongue  and  eidting  the  faucei.  He  vomited  only  apar- 
iDgly  at  fint,  ao  I  repeated  the  warm  water  and  ipecacuanbt,  and  at 
Iwt  got  him  to  TOmit  freely.  Now  and  then,  when  the  vomiting  waa 
aetlled  for  a  few  minute*,  nil  pnlae  would  gain  atrength  and  become 
•lower,  but  would  again  relapce  to  rapidity  and  amalloeM,  with  drow- 
sineaa  auperrening ;  after  repeated  vomita  his  face  aiaumed  a  more 
natural  aspect.  When  atked  to  count  six  behe«itatedalittle,and  then 
could  not  do  it.  He  vomited  ropy  mucna,  with  Icernela  of  nuta  and  a 
few  piece*  of  "awad*"  (poda).  Thia  boy  had  not  had  tea,  but  had 
^m  hia  father  the  nut*  a  abort  time  before  the  accident. 

"  H.  Cavangha,  «t.  1 1  yeara,  had  eaten  four  poda.  Felt  hia  bellj 
•ore,  but  had  no  marked  aickneas.  Hi*  pupils  were  dilated  and  pulae 
rapid,  130.  There  waa  no  anxiety  manifeaUd  in  any  way,  but  a  re- 
markable amount  of  indifference  to  all  around.  Mustard  aud  warm 
water  were  given,  and  when  excited  he  vomited  very  freely.  He  vomited 
piecea  of  gooaeberrie*,  tea-leavea,  and  aome  araall  pieces  of  peaa. 

"I  saw  Beveral  otbera  who  had  been  very  ill,  but  were  able  to 
vomit  freely. 

"  In  all  the  caaea  the  papils  were  dilated,  considerably  in  aome,  not 
•0  much  in  otbera ;  and  the  pulse,  in  all  but  two  caaes,  waa  over 
the  100  per  minute. 

"  The  parents  said  the  greater  number  of  the  children  were  giddy — 
>ome  wheeling  perfectly  round  aeveral  time*  before  and  during  the  time* 
of  vomiting ;  others  had  a  peculiar  twitching  in  their  walk.  One  bor 
(Dawson),  six  yean  old,  never  vomited  at  ell,  but  waa  very  mnch  purged. 

"Another  boy  (Rawaon,  7  yeara)  felt  very  giddy,  tamed  round  twice 
and  vomited,  and  expressed  himself  as  quite  well. 

"  The  boy  Mangin  being  in  the  greateBt  danger,  1  remained  with  him 
aome  time,  and  directed  that  the  children  who  bad  eaten  any  peaa  or 
felt  nnwell  ahould  have  plenty  of  mustard  and  warm  water  at  once. 
Thia  was  done  very  satisfactorily :  with  three  exceptions,  all  the 
children  bad  taken  tea  before  eating  the  peaa. 

"  The  largest  quantity  of  the  penn  ealen  individually  was  from  four  to 
six  legumens  (pods),  contRiniiig,  on  an  average  of  the  collected  poda 
(from  the  street),  five  peas  in  each  pod.  The  boy  Mniigin  did  not  think 
he  ate  four  poda,  but  was  sure  he  ate  '  two  peas  and  one  twad.' 

"  Cavangha  might  eat  four  peaa,  and  no  iwada. 

"  Casaady,  Kt.  10  yeara,  the  boy  who  distributed  the  peaa,  ate  six  peaa 
and  two  awads  (quite  ture),  but  vomited  moat  freely  of  all,  having  had 
from  hia  mother  more  than  six  pints  of  water  (warm)  and  mustard; 
in  two  hours  he  was  apparently  quite  well,  with  the  exception  of  a 
rapid  pulse  and  dilated  pupils. 

"The  period  of  commencing  symptoms  of  poisoning  from  the  time  of 
taking  the  peaa  is  doubtful ;  but,  as  far  as  Ism  able  to  judge  from  varioua 
statement*,  the  effects  must  have  been  manifested  in  leas  than  half  an 
hour,  and  the  most  imminent  symptoms  and  effects  within  the  hour. 

"The  whole  of  the  cases  were  very  striking,  from  the  absence  of  any 
alarm  on  the  part  of  the  children,  who  readily  took  anything  offered 
tliem.      After  rem nio in g  three  and  a  half  hours  in  the  street,  and  seeing 
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the  poisonoUB  effecU  Babtide,  I  ordered  a  little  brandy  and  water  to  be 
g:iTen  to  those  who  Beamed  to  remain  a  little  eick.  Some  were  kept 
awake  till  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  then  allowed  to  sleep ;  and  at 
7.30  a.m.  I  found  all  in  a  good  wa;.  The  papila  of  all  were  a  little 
dilated,  and  pulse  still  quick,  but  every  one  was  better  and  read;  for 
breakfatt.     They  all  ultimately  recovered." 

Oa  Pouoning  by  PhotpAonu.  Oil  of  Twrpenixne  the  Antidote. — 
Dr.  T.  B.  Jfnkine,  of  LouiBville,  Ey.,  obserTca  that  poisoning  by  phos- 
phorus has  become  aa  frequent,  of  late  days,  ai  poisoning  by  means  of 
arsenic  in  former  times ;  indeed,  the  former  baa  taken  the  place  of  the 
latter  as  the  popnlat  toxic  agent  at  present.  M.  A.  Tardieu  informs 
us  that  in  criminal  statistics  phosphorus  takes  (he  first  rank  as  the 
foshionable  poison.  This  substitution  of  pbosphoms  for  arsenic  is, 
doubtless,  broagbt  about  by  the  wide-spread  use  of  chemical  matches, 
and  of  phosphorus  paste  for  the  destruction  of  rats,  mice,  and  other 
noxious  vermin,  and  it  is  the  more  dangerous  since,  np  to  this  time,  no 
real  antidote  for  the  poison  has  been  known. 

In  view  of  this  state  of  things,  M.  Personne  has  made  a  number  of 
experiments  upon  dogs,  to  discover  (if  possible)  some  agent  with  which 
to  combat  the  deadly  effect  of  this  substance.  Among  other  substances 
he  tried  the  oil  of  turpentine,  and  the  sequel  will  show  the  success 
which  haa  followed  his  trials.  He  made  three  series  of  experiments, 
using  five  healthy  dogs  in  each. 

The  pbosphoms  and  the  oil  were  introduced  by  means  of  a  stomach- 
tube,  and  the  dose  for  the  former  waa  from  I  to  3  decigrammes  (H 
to  4^  grains)  to  each  animal,  given  in  the  state  of  match-enda  in  some 
cases  ;  in  the  others  the  phosphorus  was  administered  in  solution  in  oil 
of  sweet  almonds  emulsifled  by  means  of  the  yolk  of  egg.  The  poison 
waa  thus  put  into  a  condition  most  favorable  for  absorption,  and  for 
producing  its  toxic  effect. 

The  oifof  turpentine  was  employed  in  the  dose  of  10  grammes  (154 
grains)  emulsified  in  like  manner,  and  the  experiments  continued  from 
the  13th  of  January  to  the  27th  of  February  last. 

The  following  results  were  obtained : — The  dogs  submitted  to  the 
action  of  phosphorus  alone  all  died ;  those  to  which  the  poison  waa 
given,  and  its  injection  followed  in  from  one  to  two  hours  by  the  anti- 
dote, showed  the  severe  symptoms,  and  some  were  very  sick,  but  one 
only  snccumbed ;  the  four  survivors  recovered  perfect  health,  and  were 
kept  from  ten  to  fifteen  days,  to  be  watched  if  anything  untoward 
would  supervene.  In  series  No.  3  the  animals  were  made  to  receive 
the  poison,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  antidote ;  one  of  these 
died ;  the  four  others  suffered  a  slight  indisposition  only,  and  were 
kept  up  ftom  ten  days  to  a  montti,  without  presenting  any  alteration 
in  their  usual  health. 

All  those  to  which  no  antidote  was  given  died ;  eight  of  the  ten  to 
which  the  tnrpentinewas  administered  suffered  no  serious  inconvenience. 

The  deaths  which  took  place  in  the  aecond  and  third  series  occurred 
on  the  22nd  of  January,  when  the  temperature  fell  below  freezing-point, 
and  the  water  to  which  the  animals  had  acceu  was  congealed.  This 
circumstance  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  attempting  to  account  for 
the  death  of  the  two  dogs  which  had  taken  the  antidote.    These  doga 
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■1m  wtrt  •nbjected  to  the  maxiniuin  do«e  of  the  poison  vitb  no  incrMse 
in  the  dose  of  the  antidote. 

Id  ezplaioiug  the  action  of  the  antidote  in  combating  the  toxic 
effect  of  the  poison,  the  aubjpct  pnaenta  two  pointa  of  the  greateat  in- 
terest. The  tint  ia  the  modtu  operandi  of  the  poiaon  and  of  the 
antidote  ;  the  lecond,  the  phUoaophical  naaoning  which,  doubtleaa,  led 
to  the  employment  of  the  antidote. 

Apart  from  the  powerfully  irritant  action  on  the  mncona  lining  of 
the  atomnch  of  the  acid  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  phoaphoma 
while  still  lying  uDabsorbed  in  the  cavity  of  that  organ,  thia  poiion 
poaaeaaee  an  inberent  deadly  effect  npon  the  blood  itself,  when  taken 
into  the  circulation.  Absorbed  phoiphorns  kills  by  prerenting  proper 
htcmatoais  ;  it  engages  the  oxygen,  and  doea  not  allow  it  to  perform  ita 
uaual  functions  of  aerating  the  blood,  of  converting  chyle  and  Tenons 
blood  into  the  fitalized  fluid.  When  thia  takea  place  rapidly  there  is 
prompt  death  by  asphyxia ;  when  it  ocean  slowly,  it  gives  riae  to 
fatty  degeneration,  the  result  of  faulty  hgematoala.  Tbe  disposition  to 
and  accumulation  of  fat  in  individuals  using  phospborua  in  minute 
doaes  a«  a  medicine  was  some  time  ago  announced  a*  a  fact.  Then 
the  qnestioD  whether  tbe  increase  of  fatty  deposita  be  a  normal  proceas 
or  a  pathological  one  would  be  pertinent.  If  it  be  a  fatty  degenera- 
tion in  the  aense  it  is  genernlly  nnderstood,  may  we  not  ascribe  llie 
apparent  improvement  frequently  observed  in  emaciated  patients  after 
a  course  of  the  hypo  phosphites  (easily  oxidizable  compounds)  rslher  to 
the  change  of  one  pathological  condition  for  another,  or  the  superin- 
duction  of  a  new  pathological  state  ? 

It  has  been  long  known  that  phoBphoraB,underordinaryrircumatancea, 
is  slowly  oxidized  in  tbe  air,  giving  rise  to  a  sensible  increase  of  tempe- 
rature, with  perceptible  evolution  of  light.  The  phosphorus  is  also  foiiiid 
to  be  covered  with  a  film  of  acid,  resulting  from  its  oxidization.  When, 
however,  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  phosphoma  contaiua  a  minute 
proportion,. the  l'-l'l34  or  more  of  its  volume  of  the  vapour  of  the  oil 
of  turpentine,  thia  slow  oxidization  is  suspended  until  the  HUrronnding 
temperature  of  the  phoaphorus  is  increased ;  then  tbe  amount  of  the 
vapour  of  turpentine  must  be  augmented  to  produce  the  same  effect. 
The  observations  were  made  between  66°  Fahr.  and  200°  Fahr.,  by 
Graham,  of  London,  prior  to  1850. 

Oil  of  turpentine  or  ita  vapour  would  then  serve  to  prevent  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  phosphoms  in  the  blood,  in  the  same 
way  as  it  prevents  the  slow  combustion  at  moderate  temperaturea  in 
air ;  thus  the  poison  is  stript  of  ita  property  of  depriving  the  blood  ' 
of  its  esrentiel,  oxygen,  and  time  is  allowed  for  the  elimination  of  tbe 
phosphorus  without  causing  aerions  disorder  in  the_*system. 

It  is  here  suggested  that  other  bodies  than  the  oil  of  turpentine  may 
be  employed  as  aniidotea  for  pbosphorus  upon  the  same  principle,  for 
we  know  that  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  60°  Fabr.,  and  even  at  150° 
Fahr,  1-150  of  the  vapour  of  ether,  1-450  of  defiant  gss,  and  1-1S20 
of  the  vapour  of  petroleum,  will  produce  the  same  effect  aa  does  the 
1'444-]  of  the  vapour  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  upon  phosphorus  in  the 
atmosphere.— TAe  Medieal  and  Suiyieal  Reporter,  May  29lh,  1869. 
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PoitoHtng  by  Cimicifuga, — Dr.  GRiriaon,  of  Woodville,  TeaoeBMe, 
reports  that  on  the  21st  of  December,  1868,  he  waa  culled  in  con- 
•ultatioQ  to  a  lady,  Kt.  24,  wife  of  an  emineat  phjsiciaa  of  an  adjoin- 
ing coonty.  She  had  beea  having  labour  pains  during  the  greater  part 
of  one  month.  The  pains  were  contiauona  during  the  day,  bat  would 
cease  after  lying  down  at  night.  She  had  already  reached  the  end  of 
the  tmtk  month  of  gestation,  labour  paina  having  set  in  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  normal  period.  During  tbe  pains  tbe  til«rua  would 
contract  vigorously,  and  the  os  would  dilate  to  tbe  size  of  a  silver  dol- 
lar, but  would  contract  again  after  the  cesaation  of  the  pains  at  night. 
This  was  her  second  pregnancy.  A  similar  condition  existed  at  her 
former  labour,  wbieh  was  termicated  safrly  after  the  adminiatntion  of 
ergot.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  the  patient  was  in  good  health  and 
spirits,  and  the  fcetus  was  vigorous.  It  wm  decided  to  try  the  virtues 
of  cimicifuga  as  a  parturifacient,  as  being  safer  than  ergot,  and  from 
tbe  fact  that  the  uterine  coatractiona  were  already  tolerably  energetic. 
Accordingly  a  drachm  of  Squibb'a  fluid  extract  of  cimicifuga  waa  admi- 
nistered, la  less  than  two  bourn  the  patient  began  to  complain  of 
gr«nt  pain  in  the  head,  back  aud  limbs,  with  vertigo  to  snch  an  extent 
(bat  she  eould  not  sit  up.  Her  pupils  were  enormously  dilated  and 
vision  very  much  disordered.  The  labour  paitu  eeated  entirely  for  thirty- 
six  Aourt,  and  the  pupils  remained  dilsted  for  that  length  of  time, 
although  the  intense  pain  in  head  end  limba  ceaaed  in  about  twelve 
hours.  During  the  first  twelve  hours  after  the  toxic  dose  was  ex- 
hibited there  waa  nausea  and  vomiting,  with  feeble  pulse  and  pros- 
tration. Brandy,  coffee,  and  aromatic  apirits  of  ammonia  gave  relief. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  the  pains  returned  as  vigurousLy  as  ever. 
The  preseniatioQ  being  normal,  it  was  decided  to  give  ei^t,  which  was 
done.  It  produced  tonic  contraction  of  the  uterus  for  several  hours, 
but  it*  iofliience  gradually  wore  away  and  nothing  waa  accomplished, 
Tbe  membrancB,  whidi  were  very  dense,  were  punctured,  after  a  vain 
attempt  to  rupture  with  the  finger,  and  a  large  quantity  of  liquor 
amnii  waa  evacuated.  From  tliia  time  the  labour  progressed  rapidly 
and  favorably,  and  in  two  hours  the  pntient  was  dehvered  of  a  healthy 
child.  No  permanent  injury  to  either  mother  or  child,  in  thia  case, 
retulted  from  the  cimicifuga ;  but  it  is  proper  to  record  such  an  instance 
of  its  power,  end  consequent  value  as  a  therapeutic  agent  mhen  indi- 
eated.  It  would  be  well  enough  to  remark  in  this  connection  that  this 
patient  ia  remarkably  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  narcotics ;  one 
eighth  of  a  grain  of  the  sulphate  of  morphia  has  produced  profound 
uarcotiam,  requiring  energetic  treatment;  and  one  two-hundredth  part 
of  B  grain  of  the  sulphate  of  atropia  induced  delirium  and  alarming 
symptoms.  These  facts  might  have  been  taken  into  consideraliou 
when  the  cimicifuga  was  given,  and  a  minimum  instead  of  a  maximum 
dose  adminiaterrd,  but  tbe  sequel  proved  that  it  would  have  done  uo 
good.  Dr.  Oarriaon's  eatimate  of  cimicifuga  in  the  treatment  of  some 
forms  of  amenorrbceB  and  certain  nervous  disorders  ia  favorable,  but  he 
baa  had  no  experience  to  juatify  bim  in  attributing  to  it  any  tpecifie 
stimulant  influence  over  that  psrt  of  the  nervous  system  «bicb  gives  to 
the  utema  con traiciile  energy. — Ibid.,  June  i2ih,  1869. 
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II. — FoRBNBic  Medicine. 

On  tke  Detection  of  Red  and  White  Corputelet  in  Blood-tlatM. — 
Dr.  Jowpb  C.  Richardson,  Microtcopitt  to  the  PenusylTania  Hospital, 
bu  a  psper  of  great  thIuc  on  the  above- nKmed  aubject,  introdnciDg 
Tiews  vhich  may  tend  to  modify  materially  receired  opinions  on  mat- 
ters wbicb  are  often  of  tbe  ntmost  importance  in  criminal  trials.  For 
tbe  reason  of  the  interest  of  tbe  qaestions  raised  id  tbe  paper,  we  shall 
treat  it  at  aome  length,  and  shall  adhere,  as  far  as  is  possible,  to  the 
author's  own  verbal  descriptions.  He  says — "  When,  howerer,  as 
most  commonly  occurs,  tbe  microscopist  is  called  opon  to  determloe 
tbe  prexence  or  absence  of  blood  in  a  dried  spot  upon  cloth  or  other 
material,  and  especially  if  tbe  exigencies  of  tbe  case  demand  a  decisioD 
whether,  if  blood,  it  is  that  of  a  tinman  being,  the  task  often  becomes 
extremely  difficult,  and  has  hitherto  been  abundoned  as  insarmonn table 
by  Bomf!  authorities  upon  tbe  subject ;  while  others,  more  sangaine  of 
general  anccess,  as  they  seem  to  be,  yet  fail  to  give  the  minnt«  direc- 
tions which  would  alone  enable  their  readers  to  follow  even  at  a  dis- 
tance in  their  footsteps. 

"Being  recently  c^led  upon  to  inrestigate  this  snbjpct,  as  connected 
with  a  criminal  trial  in  one  of  tbe  Eastern  States,  I  was  led  to  some 
extended  researches  upon  the  dried  blood-corpuscle,  dereloping  some 
of  their  characteristics  which  may  prove  neeful  to  other  microacopista 
eugaged  in  similnr  stodies,  and  contribute  to  extend  the  field  of  the 
instrument  as  an  aid  to  medical  jurisprudence. 

"  One  of  the  primary  steps  in  entering  upon  an  investigation  of 
blood-stuns  is  the  selection  of  a  proper  menstrnum  for  moistening  tbe 
dried  clot,  and  here  at  the  oatset  we  meet  with  a  great  discrepancy  of 
opinioD ;  by  some  authorities  pnre  water,  wbicb  certainly  has  the 
adrantage  of  far  greater  conveuience  in  its  employment,  is  highly 
recommended,  whilst  others,  who  prefer  saline  solutions,  fixed  or  rola- 
tile  oils,  &c.,  condemn  the  use  of  water  as  utterly  deitructiTe  to  the 
red  corpuscles.  This  opinion  in  regard  to  the  action  of  water  on  the 
red  discs  seems  to  be  one  widely  accepted  at  present. 

"  In  the  progress  of  some  researches  upon  the  distension  of  the 
white  blood-cells,  when  acted  on  by  water  ('  PennsylTania  Hospital 
Report*,'  1B69),  I  have  often  incidentally  noticed  that  many  of  the  red 
corpnscles  become,  after  a  time,  so  transparent  and  colourless  by  the 
solution  and  abstraction  of  their  'btemato-crystallin,'  that  they  are 
quite  inTisible  under  a  power  of  400  diameters,  and  appear  to  be  in 
reality  disaolved  as  stated  by  Prof.  Wyman,  M.  Ch.  Robin,  and  other 
authorities,  yet  when  closely  scrutinised  under  a  -^  immersion  objec- 
five  their  faint  transparent  outlines  can  still  be  detected. 

"  This  observaljon  appeared  to  have  such  an  important  bearing  opon 
the  subject  of  my  present  paper  that  I  entered  npoo  its  special  inves- 
tigation, which  I  propose  briefly  to  detail,  premising  that  while  the 
results  seem  to  prove  a  very  marked  difference  in  density,  if  not  in 
constitution,  between  the  external  and  internal  portions  of  the  blood- 
discs,  I  do  not  consider  the  data  here  collected  sufficient  for  contro- 
verting the  opinions  of  those  experienced  histologists  who  deny  to  the 
reil  corpuscle  a  proper  ecll-wall." 
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In  illaatration  of  the  author's  procedure  ve  quote  an  experiraent : 

"  Some  mintite  fragments  of  dried  blood  from  n  atain  made  upon  a 
piece  of  mmlia  about  three  months  before  were  placed  upon  a  slide 
and  adjusted  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope ;  after  finding  a  suitable 
portion  of  clot  irith  a  thin  bevelled  edge,  water  was  introduced  at  the 
margin  of  the  cover  and  allowed  to  flow  verj  slowly  towards  the  chosen 
fragment;  Then  this  was  reached  by  the  wave  of  fluid,  a  remarkable 
appearance  of  boiling  np  from  its  centre  was  presented  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then,  as  the  tinged  liquid  was  replaced  by  pure  water, 
an  aggregation  of  compressed  corpuscles,  very  faint  and  colourless,  but 
yet  of  unquestionable  disCiactness,  became  apparent;  a  few  straight 
interlaced  filaments  of  fibrin  were  visible,  and  at  intervals  the  granular 
spherical  lymph-globules  occurred  among  the  other  elements;  these 
white  cells  frequently  became  detached  and  floated  freely  around  the 
edges  of  the  clot ;  where,  as  well  as  whilst  still  imbedded,  they  were 
so  much  more  readily  recognised  with  a  low  power  that  I  suspect  they 
bare  often  been  mistaken  for  the  red  discs.  By  lotroducing  at  the 
margin  of  the  cover  a  minute  portion  of  iodiue  solution  (Beale,  *  How 
to  Work  with  the  Af  icroscope,'  p.  207),  the  outlines  of  the  decolourised 
corpuscles  are  rendered  far  more  obvious,  and  can  often  be  distin- 
guished even  by  inexperienced  observers." 

"  In  a  similar  manner  the  blood  of  an  ox,  sheep,  pig,  chicken,  turkey, 
and  canary  bird,  moat  of  them  dried  in  a  thin  film  upon  a  slide,  and 
all  dried  in  a  mass  upon  paper  or  mtislio,  were  carefully  examiued,  atid 
little  difficulty  found  in  distinctly  perceiving  that  the  colourless  stroma 
with  its  *  straight  or  slightly  waving  filaments,  sometimes  more  fibrous, 
sometimes  more  wrinkled  and  homogeneous '  (Virchow),  so  long  mis- 
taken under  lower  powers  for  a  mass  of  fibrin,  was  actually  an  aggre- 
gation of  decolourised  red  corpuscles,  with  rare  filaments  of  fibrin,  and 
white  blood-cells  imbedded  in  it.  It  is  true  that  the  older  microsco- 
pists,  who  rarely  obtained  first-rate  definition  with  their  lenses  mag- 
nifying much  beyond  500  diamelera,  were  probably  wise  in  recom- 
mending that  none  but  the  moat  expert  shonld  attempt  a  decision 
betweeu  the  blood  of  various  mammalia,  even  when  fresh,  for  the 
difference  between  an  apparent  magnitude  of  -^  and  -fj  of  an  inch  may 
well  be  counted  too  minute  to  lightly  determine  a  question  often  so 
momentous;  but,  as  during  the  last  three  or  four  yean,  opticians  have 
furnished  immersion  lenses  of  ^  and  jig  of  inch  focal  length,  which, 
with  the  highest  eye-piece,  give  an  amplification  of  about  2500  and 
5000  diameter*  respectively, — thus  rendering,  with  the  former,  the 
apparent  size  of  a  red  disc  from  fresh  hnman  blood  five  sevenths  of  an 
inch,  while  that  of  a  corpuscle  from  ox  blood  is  but  half  au  inch  across, 
and,  consequently,  little  more  than  half  the  area,  a*  seen  upon  the 
stage, — it  seems  as  if  any  careful  observer  might  now,  with  the  aid  of 
such  objectives,  be  qualified  to  pronounce  a  positive  opinion," 

After  showing  that  desiccation  in  different  ways  does  not  canse  a 
difference  in  the  mean  diameter  of  more  than  tii^ouc  ^^  ""  i'l'^'ii  'o^ 
that  in  no  instance  was  a  rircular  red  disc  observed  to  exhibit  such  an 
approximation  in  magnitude  to  those  of  oi  blood  as  could,  by  any 
possibility,  render  its  different  origin  a  matter  of  doubt,  the  author 
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made  the  following  calcnlAtioa,  vUdi  1m4b  to  ahow  that  the  outer 
portion  of  tlie  corpOKlea  (whether  it  be  merely  condenaed  Tiacid  tnate- 
rial.  or  a  tme  cell  will,  corapoaed  of  membrane,  diatinct  in  compoaitjon 
from  hnmato-cryatallin)  is  of  an  ioelaatic  character.  "Ten  red  globnlea 
of  freshly  drawn  human  blood  magniSed  almost  1800  timea  were 
meaBnred  with  the  micrometer,  while  standiog  on  their  edges,  both  in 
length  (aa  so  placed)  and  in  thickness,  their  mean  diameter  being 
found  equal  to  xits  "^^  their  mean  of  greatest  thickness  jj^gj  of  aa 
inch.  From  these  data,  eetimatiDg  the  total  surface  of  the  globule  aa 
approximately  equivalent  to  ninety-six  one  hundred  and  aixty-firats  of 
a  ring  00029886  in  outside  diameter,  and  -000074/8  of  an  inch  thick, 
plus  double  the  superficies  of  a  segment  with  a  versed  sine  of  'OOO  03739 
cut  from  a  sphere  haring  00017718  radiua,  1  calculated  the  area  of  the 
hypothetical  cell-wall  to  be  -O0O0OO17932  ofa  aqtwre  inch  ^  by  further 
computation,  it  was  found  that  tbia  amount  of  membraue  would  cover 
a  globe  -00023891  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  number  ao  nearly 
coiucidea  with  that  expressing  the  diameter  of  the  red  diae,  when  ren- 
dered spherical  b^  the  action  of  pure  waUr,  via.  00023332  (_^f)  of 
an  inch,  that  I  think  we  may  fairly  conclude  that,  although  the  shape 
of  the  corpuscle  is  thus  altered,  its  parietes  undergo  no  real  dilatation 
in  the  process ;  further,  the  corrugated  appearance  asaumed  by  the 
corpuscle  when  any  portion  of  its  internal  oonstitnent  is  removed  by 
eiosmosis  afiorda  some  evidence  that,  however  much  the  cavity  ia 
decrea.ied,  its  limiting  membrane  suffers  no  actual  diminution  in  super- 

"  Although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  btood-corpuscles  of  a  few 
mammah  approach  so  nearly  in  size  to  those  of  man  as  to  render  tbeir 
distinction  doubtful,  yet  for  the  practical  testing  of  blood-etains  in 
criminal  trials  we  will  rarely  find  that  auch  a  decision  ia  necesaary, 
since,  as  a  rule,  justice  only  requires  that  a  positiie  diagnosis  shall  be 
made  between  human  blood  and  that  of  animnls  which  are  commonly 
aleughtered  for  food,  such  aa  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  pig,  or  of  birds,  aa, 
for  example,  chickens,  ducks.  Sec.,  in  regard  to  all  of  which  1  believe, 
when  the  discs  have  not  undergone  disintegration,  a  first-rate  -^  \aeh 
objective  will  enable  us  to  determine  easily  and  beyond  all  quetition. 

"  I  would  suggest  to  any  one  about  undertaking  such  an  investipition 
that  he  first  accustom  himself  to  the  appearance  of  decolourised  blood- 
corpuscles,  and  at  the  same  time  test  the  power  of  his  iostrumeut  by 
repeating  the  experiment  detailed  above,  on  a  fragment  of  blood- 
clot  recently  desiccated  upon  paper  or  glass.  Experience  has  shown  that 
dried  atains  upon  hard,  smooth  surfaces,  such  as  buttons,  studs,  &c.,  most 
readily  exhibit  the  corpuscles  I  next  to  these  in  case  of  detection  are  stains 
upon  paper  collars  orcuffn,  and  upon  highly  glazed  linen,  then  those  upon 
unstarched  muslin  orlinen  ;  and  lastly,  thoseupnn  clothand  other  woollen 
fabrics.  In  order  to  be  forearmed  against  the  obji'ctions  of  ingenioaa 
counsel.heshould  in  murder  cases,  wherever  practicable,^  be  provided  with 
spots  made  before  witnesses,  with  fresb  blood  from  the  corpse  upon  dif- 
ferent unstained  portions  of  the  identical  articles  upon  tbe  supposed  mur- 
derer's clothing,  and  also  with  specimens  of  blood  diied  iu  a  thin  film 
upon  glass  slides,  for  the  purpose  of  disproving  any  hypothesis  of 
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lencocythEemia,  or  otber  blood  diseasei,  which  might  alter  the  DormRl 
character  or  relative  proportion  of  the  blood  elements. 

"  In  examining  the  moiBteoed  clot  great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
any  moTement  of  cover  upon  the  alide,  which,  when  it  occun,  oAeii 
rolls  the  interpaaed  disc  into  an  apparently  homogeneoaa  maaa ;  and 
it  ia  adviaable  to  keep  up  a  current  of  freah  water,  at  least  antil  all 
tinge  of  colonr  is  removed  from  the  dot,  otherwise  none  bat  the 
granular  Ijmph-corpaKclea  may  be  visible. 

"  Through  the  conrteey  of  Dr.  Linderman,  Director,  and  Mr.  J.  R, 
Eckfelt,  Chief  Aasayer  of  the  United  Stales  Mint,  1  was  enabled  to 
eatiniBte  the  dehcacy  of  the  microscopic  teat  for  blood,  aa  follows  : — 
Upon  a  aquare  of  waxed  paper  determined  by  Mr.  Bckfelt,  on  the 
accurate  balance  used  for  the  nalional  asaaya,  to  weigh  exactly  forty- 
eight  niillignimmea,  I  made  twenty  dota  of  fireah  blood  from  my 
flower,  which,  when  dry,  added  '4  of  a  milligramme  to  the  origind 
weight,  and,  consequently,  vere  each  on  an  average  equiraleat  to 
about  02  of  a  milligramme,  or  ^j^i^th  of  a  troy  grain  nearly.  The 
fourth  part  of  one  of  iheae  spots,  weighing,  of  coarse,  in  round  num- 
bers iT^oth  of  a  grain,  was  detached  with  the  point  of  a  cataract 
needle,  aod  when  moistened  nnder  the  ^th  ahowed  many  hundred 
well-defioed  red  blood-corputcles  ;  ten  tiircular  ones  aniong  tneie  mea- 
sured  with  the  micrometer  averaged  j  jjjth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  could,  therefore,  by  this  criterion  of  auperior  aize  alone,  be  dia- 
gnoaticBied  from  the  corpuacles  of  an  ox,  sheep,  or  pig,  with  the  same 
feeling  of  cerbuoty  with  which  any  surgeon  coald  testify  that  a  per- 
foraiion  of  the  akull  only  half  an  inch  across  could  not  poasibly  nave 
been  made  by  a  bullet  roeasuriog  an  inch  in  diameter.  — American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Scimcet,  July,  1869. 

III.  Hygiene. 

The  laU  Epidemie  of  Smallpox  in  Zottdtm. — Dr.  Munk  and  Mr. 
Maraon  communicate  some  striking  evidence  on  the  epidemic  of 
smallpox  which  has  been  present  in  London  since  the  autumn  of  tlie 
year  1862,  and  which  terminated  at  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of 
August,  1868.  The  writers  report  on  the  diminution  of  the  epidemic 
and  the  protective  value  of  vacanatioa  with  particular  care. 

"  The  disease  at  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic  was  severe,  and 
the  mortality  proportionately  high,  but  it  became  gradually  milder  and 
more  benignant,  and  consequently  leas  fatal.  The  general  mor- 
tality diminished  &om  17  per  cent,  in  1863  to  1 1  per  cent,  in  1868  ; 
the  mortality  in  unvaccinated  subjects  from  48  per  cent,  in  1863  to 
34  per  cent,  in  1868 ;  and  that  in  vaccinated  subjects  from  9'9  per 
per  cent,  in  1863  to  56  per  cent  in  1868. 

"The  progressive  diminution  in  the  severity  and  mortality  of  the 
diaeaae  will  be  belter  shown  by  the  following  table.  As  a  standard  for 
comparieon  we  may  take  the  mortality  in  1861,  a  year  wholly  unin- 
fluenced by  epidemic  cauaes.  In  that  year  we  had  no  deaths  from 
superadded  diaeaae.  The  general  mortality  was  107  per  cent. ;  the 
mortality  in  the  unvaccinated  33'9  per  cent.,  and  in  the  vaccinated 
5  per  cent. 
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Osneral  mortalitj      . 
Hortalitj  ia  the  Unvicciaated  . 

1S63. 

1864. 

186S. 

1866. 1  1867. 

1B6S. 

17-0 
48-0 
47-0 
lB-0 
99 

l!-9 
86-0 
35-0 
8-7 
7* 

18-0 
88-0 

... 
7-4 
7-2 

13-0    12-66 
8B7  1 86-08 

V-S      8-29 
6-7      746 

11-0 
S-6 

"  Vacciaation  hu  natDrally  occapied  a  Urge  share  of  our  atlention 
during  the  lait  five  yean,  and  it  is  utisfactory  to  be  ahle  to  atat^  that 
oar  experience  of  the  late  epidemic,  and  the  careful  study  of  the  8000 
caaea  of  amailpoz  which  it  has  bronght  tinder  our  care,  baa  in  no 
degree  diminished  our  confidence  in  its  value.  The  opinion  which, 
early  in  the  course  of  tlie  late  epidemic,  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  express 
oil  vaccination,  neither  requires  qualification  nor  admits  of  limilation. 
'  Altliough  it  haa  not  entirely  fulfilled  the  Mngnine  anticipations  of 
its  earlier  advocates,  it  is  the  greatest  boon  which  was  ever  conferred 
by  man  upon  bis  species.  Properly  performed,  with  good  nctive  lymph, 
and  with  not  less  than  four  puoctures  produciog  vesicles,  and  these 
running  the  course  so  minutely  and  graphically  described  by  Jenner, 
and  leaving  not  lesa  than  four  typical  cieatrices,  vaccination  robs  the 
most  fatal  and  acute  disease  known  in  this  country  of  ita  malignity, 
and  redueea  the  mortality  of  smallpox  from  35  per  cent.,  or  even  k 
higher  rate,  to  le»s  than  1  per  cent." — Report  of  the  Medical  Ojffieert 
of  the  Smallpox  Hofpital/or  I36». 

III.  SUUUASY. 

Schoiiiein'e  Te»t  for  PruMte  Aeid.  By  M.  Scodttetbnn. — M. 
Scoiittetenn's  report  on  this  subject  was  read  before  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  and  related  to  a  posthumous  paper  by  Scbonbein  on  a  new 
test  for  prusaic  acid.  The  test  consists  of  a  slip  of  test-paper  made 
as  follows  : — Dissolve  forty-five  grains  of  guaiacum  in  three  ounces  of 
alcohol,  and  into  the  solution  put  good  bat  thin  white  filter-paper,  and 
when  the  paper  is  well  saturated  take  it  out  and  gently  dry  it.  Neit 
prepare  a  aolution  of  sulphate  of  copper  by  dissolving  fifteen  grains  of 
sulphate  of  copper  in  one  ouuce  and  a  half  of  water.  When  about  to 
apply  the  test  cut  off  a  slip  of  the  prepared  paper,  dip  it  into  the 
copper  solution,  and  hold  the  slip  over  the  vessel  or  substance  contain- 
ing the  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  paper  is  turned  of  deep  blue  colour, 
the  colour,  according  to  the  author  of  the  test,  being  produced  by  the 
presence  of  the  one  millionth  of  a  grain  of  the  acid. 

A  cate  of  Suicide  by  Strychnin.  By  J.  M.  Howard,  Esq.,  of  Slam- 
ford.  Britiih  Medical  Journal,  September  ISth,  1869.— The  author 
narrates  (he  cs«e  of  a  woman  who  destroyed  herself  by  taking  Battle's 
Vermin  Killer.  She  seems  to  have  died  instantaneously.  The  post- 
mortem showed  great  rigidity  of  the  mnscles,  tlie  stomach  contracted 
in  tlie  form  of  a  dumb-bell,  and  the  left  heart  most  firmly  contracted 
and  empty,  the  right  heart  being  also  nearly  empty.  The  bladder 
was  empty  and  tiard  (ihe  woman  hsd  voided  urine),  and  the  membranes 
of  the  brain  were  greatly  congested.  The  brain  substance  was  healthy. 
The  blood  of  the  body  generally  was  fluid  and  dark. 
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Mode*  of  Critainal  Poitoning  in  France.  By  M.  M.  Chevallibb. — ■ 
M.  Chevallier,  in  hii  report  on  the  modes  adopted  ia  France  for  the 
deiitruction  of  human  life  by  paiBon,  from  the  year  1853  to  1805,  girts 
the  following: — Total  nnmber  of  cMeB,494;  cBses  by  arsenic  135. 
phosphorus  180,  verdigris  15,  sulphuric  acid  22,  sulphate  of  copper 
83,  cauiharides  10,  Isndsnnni  6,  hellebore  6,  strychnia  5,  hydrochloric 
acid  4,  sulphate  of  iron  3,  ammonia  3,  morphia  2.  pan  sedative  2, 
tartar  emetic  2,  mercury  2,  digitalis  2,  powdered  glass  2  ;  nux  vomica, 
mercurial  ointment,  colchicum,  Fioraventi  balsam,  syrup  of  poppies, 
potksh,  nicotine,  pmssic  acid,  croton  oil,  antimony,  and  carbonic  acid, 
of  each  1.  The  most  curious  facts,  in  looking  over*  this  list,  are  the 
great  number  of  cases  of  poisoning  by  phosphorus,  the  enormous  pro- 
portion of  painfully  killing  poisons  selected  by  the  criminal  populace 
for  the  destruction  or  self-destruction  of  life,  and  the  esse  with  which 
the  lai^er  number  of  the  poisons  in  use  admit  of  being  detected  by 
chemical  analysis. 

Poi*onitig  by  Carbolic  Add.  By  W.  H.  Bablow,  M.D.— In  Dr. 
Barlow's  cue  a  man,  probably  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  swal- 
lowed carbolic  acid  in  solu^on.  Inside  the  lips,  the  tongue,  and  palate 
were  whitened  and  hard.  The  stomach  was  contracted,  and  the 
mucous  anrface  of  the  stomach  was  corrugated,  so  that  it  resembled 
the  ridges  upon  the  palate  of  an  ox.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  the 
poison  was  swallowed  in  mistake,  and  thnt  the  death  was  sadden,  owing 
to  the  shock  which  followed  upon  the  direct  injury  to  the  stomach. 
Carbolic  acid  was  found  in  the  stomach,  the  acid  seeming  to  cling  to 
rather  than  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  contents  of  the  Tiscus.— £aKC«'. 
September  18th,  1869. 

On  the  Reaction  of  Phenic  Acid  on  Strychnia.  By  Paulo  Bert. 
— Bert  states  that  when  phenic  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  strychnia,  a  liqnid  is  obtained  which  is  less  active  than  the 
same  doae  of  the  pure  salt  when  administered  by  the  hypodermic 
method.  When  the  phenic  acid  ia  removed  from  such  a  soludoa  by 
means  of  ether,  the  fluid  becomes  limpid,  and  is  as  poisonous  a«  it 
was  at  first.  The  author  has  »lso  shown  that  this  process  nay  be 
applied  with  success  to  the  extraction  of  strychnine  from  putrefied 
animal  matter. — Annali  di  Chimica  appUcata  alia  Medicina,  April, 
1869. 

On  ike  Phytiological  Action  of  Atropine,  Oigitaline,  and  Aconitine 
on  the  Heart  and  great  Blood-ceueU.  By  Fkedbkick  B.  Nunnblbt, 
M.D. — Dr.  Nunneley's  experiments  with  atropine  lead  him  to  hold 
that  the  poison  exerts  no  influence  on  the  blood-vessels.  On  the  heart 
the  action  of  the  poison  is  neither  considerable  nor  energetic,  a  pro- 
gressive weakening  of  power  being  the  most  prominent  visible  effect. 
Digitaliae,  on  the  contrary,  acts  with  great  energy  on  the  heart,  throw- 
ing it  into  violent  and  disorderly  contractions,  which  quickly  end  ia  a 
cessation  of  movement.  The  frequency  of  the  contractions  is  not 
increased,  but  is  progressively  dimiuiehed,  and  the  functions  of  the  heart 
are  abolished  very  early,  voluntary  power  surviving  the  death  of  the 
organ.  This,  again,  is  different  from  what  occurs  from  aconitine,  which, 
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thongh  it  nbolUbM  the  fuitctioa  of  the  betrt  in  k  very  ihort  time, 
ftboliihca  ttill  more  qaiekly  all  th«  volaotarj  and  reflex  acts.  The 
aathor'i  obaervationa  were  made  on  firog*. — Seienlifie  OpinioM,  Angast 
4th,  1869. 


On  Snake  FoUon,  and  on  the  InjeelioM  of  Liquor  . 
into  the  Yentmt  Circulation  ai  an  Antidote.  By  Dr.  Father. 
— Dr.  Fa;r«r  continue*  in  thcK  papen  his  researches  on  Buake 
poison,  and  gives  an  experiment,  from  which  he  conclndea  that 
the  injecdon  of  ammonia  into  the  jugular  rein  "hastened,  if  it  did  uot 
cause,  death.''  Respecting  a  verr  interesting  question,  via.  whether 
the  poison  of  a  poisoDoas  snake  will  prore  JDHocnoai  to  another  poi- 
aonoas  snake,  the  antbor  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he  ronst  bare 
farther  aod  conTincing  evidence  before  he  assents  to  an  affirmative  view 
on  the  question.  Of  this,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
effect  of  the  poison  on  a  venomous  snake  is  much  less  active  than  on 
an  innocent  one. — Indian  Medical  Gatette  for  July,  and  Seientifie 
Opiniom,  September  1st,  1869. 

On  Poitoning  by  Phoephonu.  By  Professor  Ranieri  Bblliki. — 
Bellini  contribute*  a  long  paper  on  this  subject.  He  come*  to  the 
conclusion  respecting  antidotes,  specially  chemical  antidotes,  that 
nitrate  and  chloride  of  silver  are  the  most  promising.  Phosphorus 
in  the  presence  of  nitric  acid  and  oxide  of  silver  is  acidified  at  the 
coat  of  the  oxygen,  and  produces  a  phosphate  of  silver,  a  com. 
pound  not  influenced  byweA  acids  nor  by  the  acids  of  the  stomnch.  He 
reckons  that  for  every  centigramme  of  phosphorus  three  centigrammes 
of  nitrate  of  silver  ere  required.  Hence,  for  an  adult  who  baa  swal- 
lowed a  poiaonouB  dose  of  phosphorus  (say  five  centigrammes),  sir 
centigrammes  of  nitrate  of  silver  would  be  demanded,  a  dose  of  the 
eilver  salt  which  has  been  tolerated. — Sperimentale  and  AnnaH  di 
CAimiea  applieataalla  Medieiita,  May,  18$9. 

On  Poitoning  by  Pkotphanu  arretted  by  the  Ettettee  of  Turpentine. 
By  Dr.  Andante. — The  author  of  this  paper  relates  a  case  in  which 
a  man,  sixty-three  years  of  age,  took  (for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mitting suicide)  no  teas  than  1 20  phosphorous  ends  of  lucifer  matches, 
chewing  them  deliberately  and  swallowing  without  expectorating.  He 
took  these  in  two  doses,  and,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  he  fol- 
lowed up  each  dose  with  a  dose  of  essence  of  turpentine.  He  did  not 
vomit,  bad  pains  in  hi*  stomach,  which  were  bearable,  and  his  mouth 
was  dry.  After  a  time  he  was  intensely  thirsty,  and  exhaled  tu  odour 
of  phosphorus  and  turpentine  combined.  Ultimately  be  recovered,  in 
the  course  of  ten  days.  The  case  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  affording 
support  of  the  view  that  turpentine  ia  an  antidote  to  pho^horna. 
— Journal  de  Pharmacologie,  November,  1868. 
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ADTIBSA.BIi.  MzDIOO-FhILOLOOIGA. 
BY  W.  A.  QSEBHHILL,  M.D.  OXOK. 

Past  VII. 
{Contimudfrom  toI.  iliiU  p.  282.) 

[Thobx  persons  who  may  consult  this  collection  of  medical  worda 
are  again  reminded  that  it  does  not  pretend  to  completeness  in 
any  way.  Not  only  have  all  botanical  and  chemical  wonla  been  de- 
signedly omitted,  but  also  those  belonging  especially  to  the  Hip- 
pocratic  Collection,  which  are  sufficiently  explained  in  the  excellent 
'  (Economia  Hippocratica'  of  Foes.  And  again,  in  the  treatment  of 
each  word  some  meanings  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  occasionally  to 
bare  been  passed  over ;  so  that  the  Writer  wishes  the  collection  to 
be  considered  simply  as  a  contribution  (however  imperfect)  to 
Greek  medical  technology.] 

y&yyapov,  genertdly  said  to  mean  tie  otnerytum.^  I  have  not  yet 
found  the  word  in  any  ancient  medical  author,  and  the  explana- 
tion Riven  by  Julias  Foliuz^  only  states  that  it  is  the  part  in  the 
neight>oarhood  of  the  umbilicus,  bo  caUed  as  being  a  plexns  of 
nerves,  like  a  net. 

yayyXtoy  is,  perhaps,  first  found  in  CelBiie,^  and  is  generally  used 
in  the  modem  surgii^l  sense  of  the  word  ganglion,  to  signify  an  en- 
cysted tumour  occurring  on  a  tendon  or  aponeurosis.*  Sometimes 
it  Ib  applied  to  a  eimilar  tumour  on  the  heod,^  but  probably  never  to 
an  anatomical  ganglion,  or  natural  knot-like  enlargement  in  the 
course  of  a  nerve,  tiiough  Galen  distinctly  describes  these  bodies,* 
and  compares  them  to  "the  so-called  ganglion."  The  definition  of 
the  word  (first  given  by  Galen,''  and  repeated  hy  following  writers) 
is  vtiipou  avoTpo^ij,  which  is  unusually  obscure,  inasmuch  as  both  the 
words  are  probably  used  in  an  indefinite  sense :  v^vpov  means  either 
a  nerve  or  a  iertdon,^  and  trvtrrpofiii  may  either  signify  a  iwUHng  or 
knot,  or  a  tumour  or  gathering.' 
'  So  Yeialiiu,  ■  De  Enm.  Cca>  Fabr.,'  r.  4. 

*  '  OoomaBt.,'  ii,  4,  §  169.  '  '  De  Hedic,'  vn,  6. 

*  FbiUgriiu,  in  Aetioi,  iv,  3,  9,  p.  T4S,  ed.  H.  Sleph. ;   Paul.  Mgia.,  iv,  16 : 
vi,  89;  Jooniies  Actaar.,  'De  Horb.  Diag^-,'  il.  89,  in  Ideler*!  ' Hed.  eC  Fliye., 
Or.  Hi■l.,■t0ID.ii,p.4e7■ 
°  ntal.  jGgin.,  vi,  39. 

*  TiS  KoXctiuiyif  yaffXiiii,  'De  Usa  Part.,'  ivi,  6,  torn.  Iv,  p.  291, 1.  6. 
'  '  befln.  Med.,'  torn.  lii,  p.  Ml,  I.  6. 

'  Accordingly,  in  FaaL  £giii.,  vi,  39,  M.  Brian  translites  it  nerve,  Adami 
tendon,  which  latter  ia  prohabl;  correct.  There  Is  the  aame  amhigaitj  in  the 
Arabic.  Albumia,  in  traDalatiag  thi«  chapter  of  Panlni  ^ginete,  doe*  not  iwe 
the  nord  ganglion,  or  any  other  uDgle  word,  but  a  periphraala;  and  the  word 
t  -— I-  'aiiA,  it  rendered  nsi-dm  by  Channing  (ii,  60.  p.  265),  tendon  by  M. 
Leclerc  ('  La  Chlmrgie  d'Abalc,'  p.  131). 

'  See  Foeaii  '  Oicon.  Hippocr.* 
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yay/Xiiiint,  of  the  nature  of  a  ganglion,  in  the  seosa  of  an  oneytted 
lumotfr,  is  found  in  the  Hippocratic  Collection.' 

yafypaira,  incipient v%orttfication  oi gangrene,  beiDg  midway  in  in- 
tensity between  serere  inflammation  and  complete  mortification  or 
tfhaeelut,*  o-fdicXiii.  The  word  is  found  in  the  Hippocratic  Collec- 
tion,* but  is  not  always  used  in  the  precise  aenee  given  above.*  It 
is  one  of  the  G^reek  medical  words  adopted  by  the  Arabi&na  with- 
out any  change,  UKajU.* 

yayypaiyiiot,  gangrenotu^ 

yayypaiyoofiai,  to  become  gangrenoue."^ 

yayypatfiih^i ,  gangrenoat.^ 

yayypairtina,  gangrene,  properly  (perhaps)  a  part  become  gan- 
grenout? 

yayypaivtaif,  gangrene,  properly  the  becoming  gangrenoiu?" 

yaXastoupyt*!,  to  make  or  teerete  milk,  as  a  woman. ^' 

yaiifioiiih*,  ihaped  like  a  T,  applied  by  Faulus  ^gineta "  to  a 
cauterising  iron. 

yapyapaiv  IB  used,  apparently,  by  Aristotle  ^  to  signify  the  trachea, 
but  in  other  ancient  authors  it  means  the  uvula  in  its  natural  state. 
The  word  B     . 
was  inflamed  i 

corresponding  Latin  term  utia,  which  is  used  by  Celsus^^  as  the 
common  name  for  the  uvula;  and  in  one  of  the  spurious  works  of 

■  ■  D«  Artie.,'  S  W,  torn*)  W,  p.  174  1- 12.  ed.  Littr& 

; '  G«1eD, '  Comm.  ia  Hipp.  De  Art.,'  iv,  16,  t.  iviii  a,  p.  687, 1.  10  Bq. 

*  '  HochL,'  §  83,  t.  iv,  p.  876, 1.  9,  ed.  Uttri. 

*  Saeladei  to  Eiihn'i  Galen.  PaaL^gin.,  iv,  19;  Jo.  Actoar.,  'DeDiign.,* 
ii,  9l,iD  Ideler'i'Med.etFhji.  Gr.  Min.,' t.  U,  p.  iSS.  See  tUo  Foeaii '(Ecoa. 
Hippocr.' 

*  ATiceniu,  t  i,  p.  240,  L  7  j  t  ii,  p.  66,  tit. ;  Abnlbt.,  '  HUt  DjauL,'  p. 
493,113. 

■  DioKwr., '  De  H«l.  Hed.,'  ir,  92  (94),  t.  i,  p.  688, 1.  6,  ed.  Spreu(^L 

L'  Hipp.,  -De Artie,'  §  63,  t.  iv,  p.  270,  1.  7,  ed.  Littrf;  Oal,  'CoDtm.  in 
Hipp.  Aph.;  Tii,  60,  t.  iviii  a,  p.  156,  1.  7. 

■  Hipp.,  -Epid.,'  vii,  110,  t.  V,  p.  460,  ed.  Littr&;  Oal.,  'De  SimpL  Hed. 
Temp,  u  Fbc.,'  vi,  1,  %  13,  t.  xi,  p.  818,  L  7. 

'  PnUadioi,  '  Do  Febr,,'  c  7,  p.  26,  ed.  Bern. 

"  Hipp.,  *  De  Fnct.,'  §  11,  t.  iii,  p.  456,  1.  6;  'Mochl.,'  §  80,  L  iv,  p.  372,  1. 
14j  Aret,  '  De  C«(u.  Acut.,'  ii,  10,  p.  60, 1.  4,  ed.  Kuhn. 

■■  Soranni, '  De  Arte  ObstetT.,'  e.  93,  p.  212,  1.  penult.,  ed.  Dieti. 

»  Lib.  ri,  cc.  62,  66,  p.  268, 11. 16.  IT,  22  j  p.  284,  1.  >ntep.,  ed.  Biiau.  TImm 
pMtages  MTve  to  correct  one  in  Albncuia  ('  De  Chim^.,'  ii,  62,  p.  298,  ed.  Chan- 
ning),  where,  in  the  Arabic  text,  ve  ehoald  read  ..JlC.  ioitead  of  ,n>,.c,  and 
in  the  Latin  tranilation  Qantma  inatead  of  Tau. 

"  '  Hirt,  Anim.,'  i,  11.  p.  14, 1.  SO,  ed.  BeUer. 

"  See  Foes,  '(Econ.  Hipp.,'  who  refers  to  the  principal  panagea  in  which  the 
word  occur*.  To  them  may  be  added  Galen,  •  De  Ubu  Part,'  xi,  11,  t.  iii,  p.  8S8, 
1.  3  Ac,  qnoted  by  Oribauoi,  'Colt.  Hed.,'  hit,  10,  t.  iii,  p.  319,  ed.  Daremb.; 
Meletiiu, '  De  Horn.  Fabr.,'  e.  10,  p.  83,  1.  20,  ed,  Cramer ;  Joannea  Actuariaa, 
'  De  Diagn.  Horb.,'  ii,  18,  p.  468,  ed.  Ideler;  I-eo,  '  Conap.  Hed.,'  iv,  8,  p.  164, 
ed.  Ermerini. 

M  'De  Hed.,'  vi,  Hj  vii,  12,  }  8. 
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the  Hippocratic  Collection  yapyaptmy  signifies  tbe  morbid  conditioa 
of  the  urula,  nbile  vra^vXli  meaoa  the  healthy  conditioD.^  The 
word  woB  by  Bome  derired  from  yapyaXlZui,'  from  the  tichling 
BenEation  caused  \>j  the  urula  to  the  trachea;  by  othen  from 
ynpyopilit?  from  the  noise  made  in  gargling.  It  was  Hupposed  to 
play  a  very  important  part  in  the  production  and  modulation  of  the 
voice,  for  which  reason  it  was  compared  to  the  plectrum  of  the 
lyre>  The  exciaioii  of  the  uvula  waa  practised  in  early  times,  and 
is  mentioned  in  the  Hippocratic  Collection.^  The  other  words  re- 
lating to  the  uvula,  whether  in  its  natural  or  morbid  condition,  ipoi, 
ir«iv/(,  Kimv,  trrof  vXif,  will  be  explained  (it  is  hoped)  in  their  proper 
places. 

yaarfip,  a  word  as  old  aa  the  Homeric  poemB,  and  used  in  them  in 
the  same  sensea  as  in  later  writers.'  Like  the  English  helly,  it 
signifies  sometimes  (1)  the  whole  ahdomerP ;  sometimes  (2)  one  of 
its  principal  cavities,  aa  (a)  the  ttomaeh^  at  (V)  the  uterus ;'  some- 
times (8)  the  intettinal  canal}" 

Yagrpotrfifiij,  the  calf  o/ the  fey,"  is  recognised  by  Liddell  and  Scott 
in  their  Greek  Lexicon,  but  is,  perhaps,  only  a  corrupted  form  of 
the  following  word. 

yarrpoKritfila,  the  calf  of  the  UgP  compounded  of  yavr^p,  in  the 
sense  of  a  tu)e22My  or  pro(t(i«-ani»,  and  Kt-^/iir,  ihe  l^ ;  opposed  to 
iturttvlifuov,  the  ahin. 

yatrrpoKviiiuov,  th»  Calf  of  the  leg,  another  form  of  the  preceding 

WOTd." 

>  •  De  Affect.,'  §  4,  t  vi,  p.  212, 1,  a 
»  Erot.,  'Vop,  Hipp.,'  p.  60,  ed.  Klein. 

I  Heletinn.  loco  cil. 

*  oIdv  v^ijicTpov,  Qalen,  'De  Usn  Part,'  *ii,  6,  t.  iii,  p.  G26,  1.  2;  Hanip  ri 
irXqErpov,  Faal.  ^giii.,  Ti,  31,  p.  158, 1.  1.  ed.  Brian,  "like  a  tori  o/" plectrum." 
Thig  pausge  ia  miatranalated  both  b;  Adams  and  Brian,  vrho  render  it  aa  if  the 
Greek  were  t6  wX^erpoF. 

'  '  Prognoat.,'  ^  23,  t.  ii,  p.  178,  ed.  Littrf.  A  fnll  accoont  of  the  opinloci  of 
the  ancients  on  the  eiciaioDOftlie  uvula  and  tonsila,  by  William  Sprengel,  ii  fooud 
in  Kort  Sprengel'a  '  Miat.  de  U  M*d.,'  tome  vLii,  ch.  18. 

*  See  M.  Daremberg,  '  La  Medecine  dana  Hom^re,'  p.  17. 

'  Ariat., '  Uiat.  Anim.,'  i,  IS,  p.  15,  I.  28,  ed.  Bekker;  Qalen,  'Ds  Utn  Part.,' 
iv,  9,  t.  iii,  p.  287, 1-  7,  vhere  it  ia  ajnonvmona  with  kdcXId,  1.  6. 

*  Rofua  Kph„ '  De  Part.  Corp.  Ham.,'  lib.  ii,  pp.  60,  61.  ed.  Clinch,  where  it 
ii  diaUngnished  &om  iirdriEii^a;;  Oalen,  loeo  eil.,  c.  7,  p.  278. 1.  2  aq.,  where  it  ia 
tjfnonjmoaa  with  ediXiit,  p.  28^,  II.  7,  8. 

'  Perhapa  (in  medical  writer*)  odIj  in  the  phraiea  Iv  yaarpi  Xapilv,  to  ros- 
ctiet,  Ariat., 'Hiat.  Anim.,'  a,  48,  p.  304,1.20,  ed,  Bekkar;  iv  yaarpi  Ixtiv,  la 
be  pnijnant,  Hippocr., '  Apt.,'  y,  30,  81,  34,  4c.,  t.  iv,  p.  5*2,  ed.  Littr«. 

"  Oalen, 'DeUsa  Part.,' vii,  3,  t.  iii,  p.  620,  1.  8;  'DoMnac  Dlas.,'  c.  28,1. 
iviii  B,  p.  937, 1.  12  J  quoted  by  Orlhaa.,  ■  CoU.  Med.,'  iiiv,  11,  t  14j  XXY,  49, 
§  4,  t.  iii,  p.  322,  L  i  J  p.  467, 1.  8,  ed.  Daremb. 

II  Pieado-Oal.,  ■  Introd.,*  c.  10.  t.  liv,  p.  708,  !.  G.  It  ia  alio  found  as  a 
Various  Keadioff  to  Hippocr..  '  De  Offlc  M«d.,'  $  9,  t  iii,  p.  302,  n.  6,  ed, 
Littr^. 

"  Galen, ' De  Anat.  Admin.,'  ii,  7,  t.  ii.  p,  316,  1.  6;  p.  817,1.4;  Aritlotlfl, 
■  De  Part.  Anim.,'  iv,  10,  p.  113. 1.  26,  ed.  Bekber. 

"  Ueletiae, '  De  Horn.  Fabr..'  c.  30,  p.  128,  1.  16,  in  Cramet'a  'Aneod.  Qr.,' 
vol.  iii ;  Jnlius  Pollux, '  Ouomast.,'  ii,  4,  S  190. 
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ytivTpoppafia,  goMirorrhaph/  (componnded  of  yairr!}p,  the  i^domoH, 
and  fiaifd,  a  iuImiv),  Ib  fint  found  m  ScriboninB  L&rgiu,  who  uses 
it  M  a  foreign  word,'  in  the  fint  centuiy  after  Cbriet.  The  opera- 
tion had,  howeTor,  been  prerioaBly  fully  described  by  CelsuB.*  In 
Qaleo'a  time  the  word  eeeniB  to  haye  been  scarcely  recogniBed,  as  he 
BpeakB  of  "  tie  lo-eatled  gaatrorrhapby,"  r^f  KaXov/iiyify  yaarpoppa- 
fiav.* 

rtrciaw,  to  grow  a  beard* 

yhtior,  a  woid  found  in  the  Homeric  poems,  ^  where  it  Bome- 
timea  signifies  tie  heard,  but  more  commonly  the  ehiH,  which  ia  the 
■ense  it  (probably)  always  bears  in  the  medical  writers.* 

ytnat,  to  beget,  uBcd  generally  of  the  father  -^  hence,  to  give  rise 
to,  aa  a  muscle  or  tendon  -,^  Bometimea  to  bring  forth,  as  the  mother.' 

yiyyjiaa,  the  aet  of  procreation}^  distinguished  from  xv^mt,  eoneep- 
tum,  and  Tomt,  chiidbirth.'^ 

ytyv^TtsiitJit  for  procreation;^''  generally,  relating  to  generation, 
generative,  as  ytyytfritii  hirafin,^  the  faeulty  (f  generation,  ytyy^ii^ 
wpili(,^*the  act <f  generation,  ytyyijriKa  itSfiia"  or  6py ar a, '^*  the  parte 
or  organ*  of  generation.  Sometimes  the  word  is  found  with  a  gem- 
tire,  as  riy  ippiyuy  or  rwf  Bl/Xtmy  ytri-^rtna,  productive  of  mate  or 
female  eiildren.^ 

yivvt,  thejato  in  general ;  it  being  indicated  wkici  jaw  is  meant, 
either  by  the  sense  of  the  context,  or  by  prefixing  £vw  or  cdrt*. 
Thus,  in  Qalen,^  the  lower  jaie  is  first  called  '/  Kiru  yi*yt,  but  when 


1, 4. 1. 1,  p.  418. 1. 

^gin.,  Ti,'  52,  p.  aSO,  1. 12,  ed.  Brii 

*  Ariitotle, ' Da  Osner.  Anirn.,'  ii,  7,  p.  72.  t.  13,  ed.  Bekker;  Ueleliiu, ' D« 
Horn.  Pabr.,'  c.  8,  p.  77,  L  6. 

■  See  U.  Dmrcmbe^,  <  L>  MMocioe  dun  Homere,'  p.  13. 

•  Bnfiu  Epb.,  'De  Appell.  Fort,'  p.  26,  1.  22,  ed.  Clinch;  Pteado-Oden. 
'  lottod.,'  c.  10;  t.  liv,  p.  708, 1.  7.    In  Ari^toUe,  '  Hbt,  Anim.,'  i,  12,  p.  14, 1. 

Ci..  tba  word  onnot  ligniTj  Ikttipptrjaw  (Me  Idddell  and  Scott'i  'Or.  Lei."); 
tthe -     -'"^ .-  1.  .,... 


lent  part  (ri  ir; 
I  «Ued  t' 


.   .       d  ylifuc."    ThU  pauage  u  extracted  bj  the  anonymous  author  of  the 
'Introd.  Anat,'  a.  66.  p.  124,  ed.  Bernard. 

I  Ariitotle,  'Hist.  Aoim.,'  iii.  1,  p.  S8,  I.  G,  ed.  BeUter;  Qalen.  'Do  Uia 
PMt,'  xr.  8,  t.  IT.  p.  221.  U.  10.  14. 

•  Qalen, '  Be  Anat.  Adtnin.,'  i,  11,  t.  ii,  p.  276.  U.  6,  11. 

*  Ari«totle,  'De  Gener.  Anim.,'  ili,  B,  p.  92,  11.  2,  7.  ed.   Bekker;  'Hiat 
Anim.,'  T,  1,  p.  lis,  1.  21. 

>•  Aiirtotle,  -HIit-Aium.,'*!,  22,p.  lee.  1.81. 
.    "  Plato. '  Conviv.,'  p.  206  D,  B,  ed.  Stepb. 

"  Ariatotle, '  Hirt.  Anim.,-  vi.  14,  p.  124, 1.  18,  ed.  Bekker. 

"  Oalen,  '  De  Facolt.  Natar.,'  i,  9,  t.  ii,  p.  20,  1.  6;  '  De  Hippocr.  et  Plat 
Dogm.,'  Ti.  8,  t.  T,  p,  521, 1.  12. 

»  Ari.totla, '  Hint.  Aoim.,'  t.  2,  p.  114,  L  7. 
■    "  Galen, '  De  Viu  Part,'  TJi,  22,  t.  iii,  p.  6»7, 1.  pen.  i  liT,  8,  t  iv,  p.  180,  i.  la 

"  Id., 'Do  Anat.  Admin.,' IT,  Ij  Ti,  14,  t.  ii.  p.  420, 1.  10;  687,16. 

"  la.,  '  Do  Via  Part.,'  xIt,  7,  t.  iT,  p.  172, 1.  6. 

"  '  Do  Aont.  Admin.,'  W,  4,  t.  ii,  p.  440, 11.  67. 
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mentioned  again  immediately  afterwords  it  is  Bimply  called  }/  y^fvi. 
And  tboa,  too,  in  Aretaraa,  vden  it  is  said  that  during  an  attack  of 
epilepsy  or  tetanus  thejaic  (y^rvi)  resta  or  is  fixed  upon  tbe  breast, 
it  is  plain  that  the  tipper  jaw  is  not  intended.  Except  in  cases  like 
these  it  ie  not  perhaps  quite  certain  that  i^  yiftt  alone  ever  means 
the  loKerjaw?  In  Hippocrates  '  the  sense  sufficiently  shows  that 
the  ehin  or  lower  jaw  is  intended,  without  considering  (with  Galen*) 
that  the  writer  intended  to  use  the  word  as  otherwise  than  synony- 
mous with  yvaOot;  and  in  Homer,  '  Od.,'  xi,  820  (quoted  by  Liddell 
and  Scott),  there  seems  no  reason  why  yivvt  (that  is  yiwai)  shoold 
not  mean  loth  jaws,  and  Xiiyri),  the  mouttaehe,  as  well  as  the  beard. 
In  an  obscure  passage  of  Aristotle,  yiwi  is  distinguished  from 
yivttov,  and  said  (apparently)  to  signify  the  potterior  part  of  the 
jav!,yivtiov  being  the  anterior  part^  ^xii.  I  have  not  noticed  this 
meaning  of  the  words  elsewhere.  Among  the  ancients  it  was  dis- 
puted whether  the  lower  jaw  consisted  of  one  hone  or  two,  Qalen 
bimaelf  pronouncing,  without  sufficient  explanation,  in  iavour  of  the 
latter  opinion.' 

y\.yy\vfittT<x  in  Qalen'  was  long  ago  corrected  by  Poea,^  and  there- 
fore Kiihn  ought  to  have  read  ytyvfy\ii!<i*Ta.i  in  his  edition. 

yiyyXv^otiSi/i*  or  yiyy\My,iiht\i^^  and  yiyyXv/ioeiiit,^'  words  of 
kindred  meaning  to  yiyy^vfiot,  but  applied  to  human  anatomy  at 
a  much  earlier  date. 

ytyyXvfioi,  a  hinge {^^  bence  used  by  writers,  called  'recent'  in 
Galen's  time,  to  signify  the  third  species  of  hiapQpatait,  or  moveable 
articulation  (distinguiahed  from  IrttfiBprnait  and  ipBpttiia),  in  wbi<^ 
the  bones  that  are  placed  in  contact  mutually  penetrate  each  other, 
and  of  which  the  vertebrte  and  the  elbow-joint  are  given  as  ex- 
amples.^' 

Yiyy\vp6ofiii,  to  have  a  hinge-jmnt}* 

ylyyXvopot  is  not  recognised  by  Liddell  and  Scott,  and  is  probably 
a  mistake  for  ylyy\vuot.^ 

yXavKot,  when  applied  to  the  nrine,  signifies  a  shade  of  colour  be- 

'  'Csni.  Acnt..'  i,  E,  6,  p.  3, 1.  ISj  p.  9, 1. 12,  ed.  Saha. 

>  8«e  Galen,  'De  Dsa  Put,'  vii,  19,  t.  Hi,  p.  B91,  1.  nlt-j  Thaophilos, '  De 
Corp.  Hnm.  F&br.,'  iii.  16,  p.  Ill,  1.  ?,  ed.  Oiod. 

•  '  De  Artie.,'  1  SI,  t.  iv,  p.  p.  146,  L  8,  ed.  Uttxi. 

4  I  Comm.  in  Hipp.  De  AH.;  ii,  16,  t.  xriii  A,  pp.  MS,  4M. 

'  'Hiat.  Aiiiiii.,'i,ll,  p.  14t  L  nit,  qnoted  in  ths  uiDii;m(nu  'Introd.  Auat.,' 
c  G6,  p.  124  ed.  Bernard. 

'  See  note  in  ths  Oxford  ed.  ef  Theophilni,  'De  Corp.  Ham.,  Fabr.,'  ir,  29, 
9,  p.  180,  L  8. 

1  '  aioM.  Hippocr.,'  t.  xix,  p.  90, 1. 18. 

•  '  Gloon.  Hippocr.,'  io  Toce  yfyyXu/wc. 

•  Hippocr.,  ■  De  Fract,'  g  2.  t.  iii,  p.  421,  L  7,  ad.  Uttri,  and  Oalen'a '  Coln< 
ment.,'  i,  10,  L  xviii  B,  p.  849. 

u  Ariat, '  Hiat.  Anim.,'  iv,  4,  p.  93, 1,  17,  ed.  Bekker, 

l<  Oalen,  'De  Ow.,'  prixeni.,  t.  il,  p.  786,  pennlt. 

■>  Hippoc, '  De  Locis  in  Horn.,'  g  6,  t.  vi,  p.  p.  288, 1.  21,  ed.  Idttrj. 

"  (Men,  'Da  Ow.,'  promnj.,  t.  ii,p.  736, 1. 13;  786.  787. 

■•  Hippocr.,  *De  Artie,'  S  45,  t.  iv,  p.  190,1. 11,  with  OaUn'a  'Comment.,'  iil« 
84,  t.  xviii  i,  p.  532. 

'*  Oalen,  ibid.,  p.  CSS,  L  2. 
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tween  yaXagrJiiit,  milky,  &nd  x^P°">'t  of  '^  eohmr  of  the  onyx:  it 
is  compared  bj  Theophiliu  ^  asd  JoBimea  Actuariua  '  to  transparent 
bom.  When  applied  to  the  eje  in  medical  writers  it  probably 
always  includes  tne  idea  of  colour.  M.  Sichel  published  a  '  M^moire 
BUT  le  Glaucome' '  (referred  to  by  M.  Littr^  and  M.  Daremberg  in 
the  notes  to  their  translations  of  the  '  Aphorisms '  of  Hippocrates)  * 
in  which  he  showed  that  yXavioi  did  not  mean  green  or  greenith  (as 
Btat«d  by  some  modem  leiicographers),  but  "  uue  teinte  bleu&tre 
claire,  tirant  sur  le  bleu  ou  ie  gris."  ^  It  would  seem,  howeyer,  as 
if  the  word  must  have  meant  something  more  than  merely  a  colour, 
aa  Aristotle'  mentions  y\avlco^t^t  as  a  iradq/ia,  and  aaSivtiataUemiai 
(F)  and  aeaknett.     See  also  the  following  words : 

yXavKQOfAtu,  to  become  yXavKoi,  meaning  probably  to  tuffer  front 
y\avtttixa,  which  is  certainly  the  signification  of  the  compound  form 
&iroy\avK6ofiai.''  It  is  found  twice  in  the  Hippocratic  Collection, 
and  is  in  each  place  rendered  by  M.  Littre  derenir  glauque? 

yJiaiiKifia,  according  to  M.  Sichel's  '  Mfmoire,'  mentioned  above,* 
signified,  in  the  ancient  and  mediteval  writers,  what  is  now  called 
lenticular  eataraet,  and  was  not  nsed  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
term  glaucoma  (viz.,  a  greenish  opacity  of  the  vitreous  humour) 
before  the  time  of  Peter  Srisseau."'  The  word  ia  found  in  Aris- 
totle,^' but  without  any  indication  of  its  exact  meaning.  Buiiis 
■ays^^  that  the  ancients  considered  rXavKw/ta  and  vtiyyua  {cataract  ?) 
as  the  same  disease,  but  that  in  his  time  a  distinction  was  made 
between  them,  and  that  yXauKw/ia  was  the  more  serious  disease 
of  the  two,  and  altogether  incurable. 

yXaucwffii,  blindnete  from  ykaituiia,  is  fonnd  in  Hippocrates,^  and 
is  rendered  by  Littr6  calaraete,  by  Daremberg  glaucoee,  and  by 
Adams  cataract  {glaucoma).  The  word  is  explained  in  Oalen^*  and 
other  ancient  writers." 

i  '  De  Crin.,'  c.  6,  S  3.  in  Ideler'*  •  Pty».  et  Med.  Qr.  Min.,'  t.  i.  p.  266, 1. 26. 

*  '  De  Urin.,'  i,  8,  |  7,  ibid.,  t.  ii,  p.  12, 1.  23. 

*  Iq  tha  'Annnles  d'Ocaliitiqae,'  Broxelles,  1S12.  A  detailed  Dolice  of  the 
'HJmoire,'  by  H.  Daremberg,  ig  to  be  round  in  ths  'ATchivei  Qtatnltt  de 
MJdedne,'  t.  li,  p.  251,  Paris,  1643. 

*  Sect,  iii,  §  31. 

■  So  U.  Littr£,  wboslMiayi,  "Bwtpa*  la  eottlmr  bUue ;"  M.  Diremberg,  on 
the  contraiy,  repreaeati  U.  Hichel  u  muntaining;  that  yXavtit  "  seii  L  d&^et 
U  iltu  Blair." 

*  '  De  Oener.  Aaim.,'  v,  i,  p.  142,  U.  2,  8  j  p.  146, 1.  8,  ed.  Bekker. 
T  Faal.  -Sgiti.,  yl.  Zl,  p.  182, 1. 18,  ed.  Briaa. 

■  •  Epid.,'  iv,  30,  t,  V,  p.  174, 1.5;'  Prorrhet.,'  U,  20,  t.  ii,  p.  48, 1.  8. 

*  Aj  tepreMnted  by  M.  Littr£  and  U.  Daremberg,  for  I  bave  not  mywIT  teen 
the '  H^moire.' 

'•  'Nonvellei  ObiervatioBB  lar  la  Cataracte,'  Tonmay,  J706. 

II  '  De  Gener.  Anim.,'  v,  i,  p.  146, 1.  14,  ed.  Bekker. 

"  Qaotni  bj  Oribaaim,  '  Synopa.,'  viii,  49,  t.  v.  p.  452,  ed.  Daremb. ;  and  by 
Panlni  JEgiu.,  iii,  22,  p.  36  B,  I.  32,  ed.  Aid.  Neurlj  the  aame  diatinrUon  it 
found  in  Oalen,  'Defin.  Med.,'  cc.  344^  363,  t.  xii,  pp.  435,  438;  and  in  Joannes 
Acinar.,  'De  Dia^.,'  ii,  7,  in  Ideler'*  '  Pbyi.  et  Med.  Gr.  Min.,'  I.  ii,  pp.  447, 

»  'Aphor.,'iii,  81. 

"  -De  U.U  Part..'  i,  6,  t.  iii,  p.  786,  1.  fl.  qaoted  by  Oribaiioi,  'Coll.  Med.,' 
Hit,  4,  S  29,  t.  iii,  p.  302, 1.  12,  ed.  Daremb. 
j'J^^^I'*^'^'/^*™*-''"-^^*"'-  P-  "6,1.16}  Aetiot,  Ii,  8,  6ft  p.  S2S, 
ed.  H.  Steph.  i  Paul.  Jlgui.,  vi,  21,  p.  282,  L  11,  ed.  Brian. 
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